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On Editorial Board Changes 


Although the masthead conventionally offers the names of the members of the Editorial 
Board to all who pause to note, in terms of function on the Journal, there is a real anonymity 
about them. We feel this is as it should be. Yet, as Editorial Board terms run out and new 
appointments are made, comment seems required. Readers and contributors should know 
who the people are who review manuscripts, keep Journal mail busy with notes and com- 
ments, make the seemingly unfriendly decisions that lead to rejection of articles, and deter- 
mine the reading bill-of-fare put before the profession in each issue. 

With the completion of two full terms on the Editorial Board, Leo Kennedy, Director, 
Departments of Education and Psychology, Creighton University, ended his duties which 
went on month in and out for six years. Only the Editor knows in specific detail how Dr. 
Kennedy’s competence and interest contributed to maintaining the leve] of the Journal and it 
has been a most impressive performance. Replacing Dr. Kennedy as a member of the 
Editorial Board is Salvatore G. DiMichael, Regional Representative, Region II, U. S. 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, New York City. An acknowledged authority in voca- 
tional rehabilitation, Dr. DiMichael’s very considerable competence extends to many of the 
interrelated facets of vocational counseling, 

Edward Landy, unhappily, for reasons of safeguarding his health, has had to curtail his 
activities and we are thereby the losers. The Executive Council has appointed in his place 
Douglas D. Dillenbeck who, as ASCA members know, is Guidance Director at the North 
Shore High School in Glen Head, N. Y. With his nomination by the Editorial Board and 
selection by the Executive Council we retain our strength in the critical area of guidance at 
the secondary school level because this, of course, was Dr. Landy’s main area of interest. 

Dr. Leona E. Tyler and Dr. Francis P. Robinson of the University of Oregon and Ohio 
State University, respectively, have accepted second three-year terms. 
as theorists, practitioners, and teachers are well known. 
on the Editorial Board. 

Finally, the Executive Council has asked the Editor to serve a seco. 
and he has accepted the kind invitation. *An editor," 
“has no friends," and it may be that the Council felt that therefore there was nothing to be 
lost, at least for the Editor. Self-consciousness aside, this appointment may be seen as an 
affirmation of the present role and function of the Journal. 

This function, as readers of our 
phasizes the role of the Journal 
trends in training guidance wo 
application. 


Their contributions 
We are fortunate in retaining them 


nd full three-year term, 
the professional aphorism goes, 


periodically appearing policy statement will recall, em- 
as a publication medium for significant practices in the field, 
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RECENT LABOR MARKET DEVELOPMENTS 


After recession: By early summer, all segments of nation's 
economy were recovering from 1957-1958 recession and some were 
setting new record highs, according to Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity. Gross national product (total value of all goods and serv— 
ices) was at new high in first quarter of 1959 at annual rate of 
467 billion current dollars or 39.9 billion above same time last 
year. In May, seasonally adjusted index ot industrial production 
was 152 per cent of 1947-1949 average, up 26 points from recession 
low of 126 in April of last year. 

Durable goods industries: Much of cutback of recession was 
concentrated in durable goods industries, mainly in steel produc- 
tion and auto assemblies and sales. However, steel production has 
more than doubled during past year, with record volumes produced 
from March through June. (Some of this volume came from users wh 
were expecting a steel strike.) Total of 3.3 million autos were 
turned out in first half of this year, 46 per cent more than 2.5 
million made same period last year. Scheduled introduction of 
"compact" models by "Big 3" of industry is expected to lift 
sales substantially this fall. 

Construction: New construction activity for first half of 
1959 was at record levels, with spending 15 per cent above last 
year. Expenditures for nonfarm residential building were 32 per 
cent higher. Private housing starts in May, at annual rate of 1. 
million, contrasted with 975,000 for like period last year. 
Business outlay for new plant and equipment this year may be at 
i T per cent above last year but still substantially below 

eX Total employment: Total employment reached level of 66 
million in May, highest ever recorded for May, as result of un- 
usually large pickup in nonfarm jobs as well as seasonal rise in 
anti Employment in May was almost 2 million above last 
ү kic с UR more than May records of prosperous years of 
= siiis rA enployment: Nonagricultural employment, at almost 
La dm ay, was 1.8 million above 1958 and 1.1 million 
Duda tone ра pue With exception of mining, which has 

ine, payroll expansion was registered over 


past year in each major nonagricultural industry division. Con- 
tract construction employment was 100,000 above 1958 but still 
100,000 under 1957. Transportation and public utilities gained 
$4,000 but was still 250,000 under Мау, 1957. On other hand, 


| gains above those of 1957 were Scored by wholesale and retail 
| trade, government, service industries, and finance, insurance, and 


real estate. 

Employment in manufacturing: Major employment gain since 
ast year was scored in manufacturing, especially in durable goods 
factories that had been hit hard by recession. Manufacturing 


Į employment totaled 16.3 million in May. This was 1.1 million 


above May, 1958, although still 200,000 under 1957 and 1956 levels. 
Virtually every major industry group in manufacturing reported 
Significant advances over last year. Main gainers were primary 


| metals with 219,800 more workers, transportation equipment with 
" 159,000, nonelectrical machinery with 130,300. 


Unemployment: Unemployment, at 3.4 million in May, 1959, 
was substantially below the 4.9 million of last year but was still 
700,000 above May, 1957, level of 2.7 million. There is usually 
lag between rise in production and rise in employment during re— 
covery periods, as industry first boosts hours of work of those 
already employed and productivity per man-hour advances. Also, 
Size of civilian labor force continues to grow even in recessions, 
with average annual growth at 720,000. Monthly flow of new un- 
employment, as measured by those seeking work for less than five 
weeks, is now down to about pre-recession levels. It is among 
long-term unemployed, mainly unskilled, Negroes, and older 
workers, that effects of recession persist. 

Labor shortages: Although there is still substantial unem- 
ployment, with displacement of jobs by introduction of automation 
causing much concern, specific types of skill are not available in 
Some areas. Volume of job openings in inter-area clearance in 
public employment service system rose by 45 per cent in first five 
months of this year over same period of last year. From June, 
1958, to June, 1959, variety of occupations involved in such 
clearance increased from 800 to 995 and volume went up from 15,000 
to 22,100. Almost three-fourths of year's gains were in skilled 
and professional Occupations. There were increased opportunities 
for engineers, scientists and Supporting technical personnel, 
electronics technicians, clerical and sales people. 

Outlook: Bureau of Employment Security anticipates con- 
tinued growth in economy during coming months, particularly if 
there is not a long strike in steel. Job Opportunities are likely 
to be abundant in most areas of country. Shortages of highly 
skilled and professional workers will undoubtedly multiply as 
economy continues upward trend. At same time, pools of persistent 

nemployment will remain in number of areas. 


The Meaning of Communication in Counseling 


EARS AGO I was initiated into counseling 
in exploration of its effectiveness in 
aiding students to develop full, rich, and hu- 
mane lives and I gave serious thought to the 
perfection of means to this generalized end- 
goal. But I took this objective of counseling 
for granted, more or less, and largely re- 
stricted my attention to means. 

Thirteen years ago a cursory examination 
of the societal role of German universities 
at the close of World War II shocked me 
into realization that means and technique 
are not inevitably self-wedded to end-goals 
productive of rich development of human 
beings. Techniques can be, and were then, 
used for inhumane and immoral objectives. 
Another ‘exploration outside my own cul- 
ture,’ this one in Japan, made clearer the 
same point, that techniques of education, 
and therefore of counseling, do not neces- 
sarily and inevitably produce desirable re- 
sults in human development. 

As a result of going outside of my own 
comfortable culture, I have gained a some- 
what clearer perspective of the role of coun- 
seling, of the necessity of wedding its means 
to end-goals that are worthy of the potential 
and dignity of man. And I thus have stum- 
bled into the nexus of philosophical and 
moral questions that involve value orienta- 
tion and value commitment. 

A wise and good friend of long standing 
tells me that I have not yet “hit bottom.” 
Although his direction may need to be re- 
versed (?), yet І am clear that he is right in 
his appraisal of progress. Nonetheless, I 
take comfort in the conviction that man’s 
vocation, his destiny, is his endless quest for 
meaning, for an understanding of himself 
and his universe. And the quest as a jour- 
ney carries its own rewards even though the 


state of full understanding be never 
achieved. 


Indeed, I prize the thought that effort to” 


E. С. WiLLIAMSON is Dean of Students and Pro- 


fessor of Psychology at the Universit i 
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learn carries its own reward. Sir James Jean 
capsuled the point in these words—“to travel 
hopefully is better than to arrive" [8, p. 
217]. 

And in this paper I seek to journey on a 
short distance in my appraisal of counselin 
as a quest, by the counselee, in search ol 
meaning in his life, his personality, his mo- 
tivations. This is what I take to be the rele-| 
vancy of value orientation to counseling. 


The Problem Stage 1 


In contrast, counseling has been defined 
traditionally in terms of its content. That 
is, the type and nature of the problems 
which initiate the counseling relationship 
and which are discussed by the counselee 
serve to define it as a phenomenon. The 
counselee may discuss and seek to resolve his 
self-perceived problem of choosing a career 
goal or he may talk about his current 
anxiety state, or he may discuss his conflict- 
ing attitudes about himself. In seeking to 
help the counselee with his problems, we 
have perfected techniques or ways of deal- 
ing with types of problem content. Essen- 
tially these techniques have evolved from. 
empirical exploration of various ways of con- 
versing about problem content and about 
next steps to be taken by the counselee be- 
tween interviews. 

Presently we are engaged in a search for 
theories to explain counseling processes and 
to identify the psychology of problem-solv- 
ing and anxiety-reducing processes. An 
we search for theories which are based upon 
an understanding of the way persons get 
into problem crises and the ways they take | 
to get out of worrisome situations. That is, 
we search for a theory of the way person- 
ality develops as the supporting foundation 
for counseling techniques. 


Values—The Basic Problem 


While these approaches to defining coun- 
seling have been productive of understand- 
ing, yet there is still another way to deline- 
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| ate counseling and to identify its techniques. 
| And this is the way of identifying modes of 
'ommunication between counselor and 
ounselee—conversing about optional value 
jlrientations in search of clarification of the 
udent's questions and confusion. I be- 
eve this is the basic content of counseling 
because it is the basic problem in human 
adjustment and development—organizing a 
(way of life around an explicit system of 
| values, beliefs, and life objectives. That is, 
I believe behavior of all types originates in 
value commitments and frequently in con- 
flict and confusion about value motivation. 
To state it another way, the basic problem 
of human development is one of explicating 
value orientations and then organizing 
one's behavior as the more or less consistent 
“expression” of those value-beliefs. The 
task of the counselor in this process is a com- 
` plex one, including aiding the counselee in 
clear perception of his value orientation. 
And the topic I wish to discuss has to do 
with modes of communication in counseling 
students about their present value motiva- 
tions and also about alternative value op- 
tions. 

First let me discuss briefly the counselor's 
general role in conversing or communica- 
ting about the student's value questions. 
One may raise an initial question, why 
should a counselor communicate about 
» value orientation with a counselee? It may 

be said that to converse or communicate 

would be to influence the self-determination 
| of one's choice of behavior. To me, one 
obvious reason for open communicating is 
found in the readily verifiable fact that the 
counselor, whatever his wishes may be, does 
indeed exert influences upon the counselee. 
| And all forms of influence stem from and 
are, at the same time, in the direction of defi- 
nite value orientation-objectives. I am 
aware that, for some time, it has been con- 
tended by many counselors that the coun- 
selor should be valueless, that is, that he 
should not communicate or in any. other way 
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influence the counselee. To some extent 
this generalization has been developed from 
experiences of the “wrong” kinds of influ- 
ence and of undesirable consequences, 
especially in the case of individuals sensitive 
to external pressures for one reason or an- 
other. But further examination of the na- 
ture of the counseling relationship reveals 
that it is impossible for the counselor to 
avoid being influential in his relationships 
U, 11]. The value orientation of the coun- 
selor is certain to be of influence when per- 
ceived by the counselee—and, in fact, some 
modes of influence and some value orienta- 
tions have long been deeply imbedded in 
the counseling relationship. This point is 
further supported by indentifying counse- 
ling as a significant part of pedogogy or edu- 
cation. And in all cultures education is de- 
signed to change the lives of students in ac- 
cordance with objectives and standards es- 
tablished by societies. As Feigl stated, “The 
aims of education presuppose some ideals of 
human nature . . . and such ideals are sup- 
ported by value judgments" [5, p. 324]. 


Present Values 


As an educational technique, the very 
heart of counseling is its influence upon the 
direction and forms of development of a 
counselee. "Therefore, not only is it impos- 
sible to avoid influence, but its elimination 
would make of counseling a phenomenon 
controlled only by the impulses and motives 
of the counselee and uninfluenced by exter- 
nal, societal, and other forces. But at- 
tempted elimination of influence is not 
necessary. Indeed, it is evident that some 
value orientation have already been widely 
accepted in counseling, and I shall name five 
traditional beliefs before discussing the 
question of communicating value orienta- 
tions. 

l. It has been contended in counseling 
circles that the choice of a school and a 
career, to be judged satisfying to the coun- 
selee, should be congruent with aptitudes 
and interests possessed by the student. In- 
deed, we now think of vocational guidance 
as a problem of finding an occupational ac- 
tivity which offers both opportunity and in- 
ducement for the self-fulfillment, or devel- 
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opment, of the individual's inherent capa- 
bilities. Currently we believe that a voca- 
tion is an expression of personality, and 
counseling techniques serve to help the in- 
dividual find the kind of career choice 
which offers him such an opportunity. This 
is an explicit and accepted value orienta- 
tion in that we place high premium upon 
a career choice which utilizes the kind of 
capability the individual possesses. Indeed, 
counseling is an organized way of “influ- 
encing” students away from the choice of a 
career for which they are not properly 
qualified by aptitude and interest. As edu- 
cators, we are therefore valuing one kind of 
vocational choice rather than another, or 
more than another. 

2. We also value a student's choice of a 
career which offers opportunity for an ex- 
pression of his basic interests. That is, the 
things he likes to do are considered valuable 
and relevant as a basis for choosing a par- 
ticular career. We therefore value a type 
of activity which is interesting to him. In- 
terest in work is better, we say, or an inter- 
esting type of activity is better than a non- 
interesting one. r 

3. We also value a type of activity in 
school or in life in general, as well as on the 
job, which has stability. A low order of 
value is placed on frequent shift of activ- 
ities, particularly with regard to one’s voca- 
tion. Stability is valued far more than is 
instability, and we think of instability as be- 
ing sometimes undesirable. 

4. We also place value, a high value, on 
the pursuit of happiness. A state of hap- 
piness, high morale, well being, and satis- 
faction is valued more than is a state of dis- 
content, unhappiness, restlessness, uneasi- 
ness, and less than full satisfaction. While 
we human beings never fully approximate 
a state of happiness, yet we value it highly 
as a goal and this orientation causes us, in 
counseling, to help the individual search 
for a state-of-being associated with a feeling 
of happiness. 

5. We also value highly the full, rounded 
life as opposed to one narrow, limited, and 
barren in activities. That is, we place great 
value on a full and varied life of interests, 
hobbies, and activities, and we look some- 


what askance at an individual who narrowly 
preoccupies himself with a limited range of 
activities, both on the job and off the job in 
his private life. 

I have noted these five value orientations, 
beliefs, or goals which we in education and 
in counseling take for granted even though 
they may be unproved, i.e., not fully demon- 
strated, end goals that determine the char- 
acter and direction of our efforts. They are 
professional ideals based upon commonly 
accepted value judgments and beliefs. То 
further identify “naive common-sense as- 
sumptions about a world of objects and 
persons" D, pp. 180, 181], І quote from Co- 
nant's analysis of the role of assumptions or 
ideals which motivate man and characterize 
his efforts to unify his conceptual scheme of 
his universe. Conant says of man, "For him 
to act as though cruelty were good in itself 
is no less difficult than to act as though can- 
nibalism were good" D, p. 181]. 

I need not explore further the point 
about either the origin or the established 
and accepted role in education and counsel- 
ing of assumptions and beliefs, ideals and 
goals which men evaluate and adopt as 
their guide lines in determining their be- 
havior. What I have argued is that such 
principles or guide lines have great influ- 
ence in determining what we seek to ac- 
complish in our efforts to educate youth. 
And I for one believe it is high time that we 
counselors devoted ourselves to the task of 
explicating the value orientations that serve 
as sources of the techniques we use. But 
that is another story. 

It is sufficient for this discussion to con- 
clude that there are many explicit and some 
implicit and unidentified value orientations 
to which we are committed in our basic 
thinking about the outcome we wish to issue 
from counseling. ‘To be sure, we are very 
careful to leave to the individual student 
the democratic and moral right of self-deter- 
mination and self-choice of his own value 
orientations. | Nevertheless, one could 
scarcely conceive of a "happy" counselor 
who had succeeded in helping a student 
become “unhappy” through counseling, to 
cite one example. 
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Other Counselor Influences 


I do not restrict the discussion of value 
orientation solely to the question of influ- 
ence of the counselor upon counselee since 
there are many other facets of the problem 
of value orientation in counseling. But I 
confine this present discussion to a review 
of some possible and acceptable ways of “in- 
fluencing” counselees concerning their value 
orientation. 

Elsewhere I have noted some forms of in- 
fluence about values in terms of what a 
counselor does to help the individual client 
give thoughtful consideration to alternative 
value orientations from which he may select 
the one he desires [2/]. Clearly, we do not 
use the method of “arguing” for the adop- 
tion of a set of values, nor do we “expound” 
the virtues and advantages of particular 
values which may seem to us appropriate to 
an individual student. Rather do we help 
the individual become fully “perceptive” of 
his current value orientations, of the several 
alternatives open to him for consideration, 
and of the role his values play in develop- 
ment and adjustments. We then copfi- 
dently anticipate that he will give EU 
thoughtful, and rational, as well as affective, 
consideration to and examination of these 
alternative value orientations. In the coun- 
seling relationship he initiates the process 
of examining and weighing the pros and 
cons much as he would in the case of the 


choice of a career. Then the student exer 


cises his right of self-determination in his 
choice of value commitment. 

If it is true that we do not argue for or 
advocate a prescriptive adoption of value 
orientation, then just how does a counselor 
communicate with the counselee in the lat- 
ter’s perception and adoption from among 
alternative value orientations? There seem 
to be several possible modes of communicat- 
ing (not “dictating”) with a counselee about 
relevant and fruitful value orientations or 
guide lines to be appraised for possible adop- 
tion as his own. In the first place, the ha- 
bitual and natural manner of behavior of 
the counselor is communicative of a cour- 
teous, thoughtful, and vital interest in the 
student and his problem. This is indeed a 
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type of behavior arising in a value orienta- 
tion, and one is reminded of the Emersonian 
admonition that "What you are speaks so 
loudly that I can't hear what you say." The 
counselor's behavior indicates his own active 
adoption of a value as a belief that deter- 
mines what his behavior is. That is, he be- 
lieves he will be most effective in his useful- 
ness to the counselee if he acts in one way 
rather than in another. This belief and its 
behavior manifestation may well prove to be 
far more important than any other way of 
communicating, at least in communicating 
the conviction-hypothesis that the counselee, 
his problems, and his welfare, are the dom- 
inant considerations to the counselor. To 
be sure, this particular behavior-belief may 
be less effective as a technique of commun- 
icating other forms of value orientations, 
but that point needs further exploration. 

A second mode of communication in- 
volves, of course, the rational use of rhetoric, 
grammar, and the logic of spoken language 
through which the counselee communicates 
concerning alternative considerations for his 
own choice. This form of communication 
ranges from aiding in a factual review of 
the counselee's present behavior state and 
his value-motivations to some verbal par- 
ticipation in his own dialectical examina- 
tion of himself and his problems. "Through 
interpersonal conversation the student ver- 
bally organizes his own difficulties and be- 
gins to see clearly what was once confusion. 
"Through the conversational use of language 
he learns to interpret complex facts, often 
confusing and conflicting facts and situa- 
tions about himself. And having thus 
gained an interpretation of himself, we as- 
sume that he is better oriented to take con- 
trol of himself. That is, sensory communi- 
cation by means of language serves the objec- 
tive of helping the individual to identify 
his own orientation. Then he is prepared, 
we believe, to exercise his right to choose 
what to make of himself. 

There is a second form of language in 
communication, also sensory in its mode. 
This is interpretation through context, 
through situation. It is evident that formal, 
organized education is always associated in 
our culture with certain value-beliefs. For 


instance, counselors are not usually associ- 
ated with misbehavior or with immorality. 
By their very form of association and by the 
context of their work and behavior they are 
clearly identified with certain value orien- 
tations. This is, they act out a particular 
role in value commitment. This is, of 
course, a subtle but yet clearly perceived 
mode of communicating with students 
about value orientation. 


The Experiencing of Intuition 


In some literature on counseling we find 
a third form of communication, non-sensory 
in its mode, which we may call intuitional. 
This is a non-verbal and perhaps a non- 
“language” type of communication. It is 
a type of “imageless thinking,” of arriving 
at answers to questions without perception 
of the process of problem solving. Accord- 
ing to English’s Dictionary, “intuition” is 
defined as follows: 

intuition: no. l. direct and apparently unmedi- 

ated knowledge . . . any other directly received 

knowledge: e. g., the mystic's uncommunicable 
knowledge of God, or a vague impression attrib- 

uted to supranormal influence [4, p. 277]. 

I wish to speak about a special form of in- 
tuition as identified in the literature of 
psychotherapy. This is a form of communi- 
cation between counselor and counselee best 
described by the word “direct.” It is a 
"unity of experience" in which no words are 
exchanged but there is a clear "perception" 
(cognitive and affective?) of each other. 

To better understand this form of com- 
munication, one may turn to the literature 
of the mystics. For example, in Zen Budd- 
hism, similar words are used to describe 
what appears to be a similar form of com- 
munication between the mystic and the 
universe. The Zen Buddhist adherent con- 
tends that "enlightenment," or an under- 
standing of the universe, can come only by 
direct intuitive perception. He contends 
that “. . . certain religious truths cannot be 
explained in words, but are to be grasped 
only by intuition." Zen also embodies a 
concept of sudden “enlightenment,” called 

satori,” and “enlightment is a mystic per- 
sonal experience" [9, pp. 114—169; 18, Рр. 
339, 341; 19, рр. 133-145; 20, p. 58). 
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Such an intuitive “direct” experience of 
meaning, without mediating sensory expe- | 
rience as used in other modes of communica- 
tion, is a well-identified but little under- 
stood process to most natives of western cul- 
ture. To be sure, our poets write about 
“communing” with “nature” and devout 
religious worshippers describe similar expe- 
riences. Moreover, a similar mode of non- - 
sensory communication is identified by Mur- 
phy in his examination of extra-sensory per- 
ception of “two minds in telepathetic rec- 
iprocity" [/3, p. 74]. In search of a theory 
to “explain” the phenomenon of ESP, Mur- 
phy refers to “porous boundaries between 
two personal systems, or individual event - 
systems” [/3, p. 75]. This would seem to 
be a reference to a mode of communication 
similar, if not identical in its non-sensory 
“directness,” to that alluded to in mysticism 
and in some literature of pyschotherapy. 

Now in counseling, no one to my knowl- . 
edge has contended that a counselor under- 
stands or perceives the "universe" as a result 
or part of the counseling process. Never- 
theless, many therapists do use a language- 
pattern similar to that of the mystic. That. 
is, they use similar words to describe com- | 
munication between therapist and client 
rather than between counselor and the uni- 
verse. Carlton Berenda seemed to be ré 
ferring to such extra-sensory phenomenon 
when he said: ; 
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| 
Especially noteworthy is a very rich field ОЁ raw 
material for the clinician in the writings of. «il 
great mystics and religions of India, For many 
centuries, various cults, such as those engaged in 
the practice of Yoga, have been devoutly explor- 
ing what we might call the psychosomatic func- 
tions of man, as well as investigating the depths 
of the psyche . . . Their writings can supply à 
wealth of raw material concérning depth psY- 
chology [2. p. 728]. 


And Carl Rogers asserted that: 


The essence of some of the deepest parts of ther- 
apy seems to be a unity of experiencing .. - When 
there is this complete unity, then it acquires the 
out-of-this-world quality which many therapists 
have remarked upon, a sort of trance-like feeling: 
in the relationship from which both the clien 
and I emerge at the end of the hour as if from 
deep well or tunnel. In these moments there is, 10. 
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borrow Buber's phrase, a real J-Thou relation- 

ship, a timeless living in the experience which is 

between the client and me [/4, p. 268]. (Italics 

are mine. E. G. W.) 

Beyond the Senses 

One may well ask, what is the function of 
"direct" experiencing of the client, or “di- 
rect” communicating with him? What is 
its purpose? The assumption is quite clear. 
Rogers stated a special function with respect 
to the counselor's valuation of the coun- 
selee. That is, if I communicate to him by 
any mode that I "care" about him as an in- 
dividual, then it is assumed that he will 
"communicate self" [15, p. 143] and thus 
evolve a new “feeling” about self. Thus it 
is necessary, as a counselor, that I communi- 
cate to him my value orientation that he is 
all-important and that he is, as Rogers says, 
“unconditionally accepted” [16, pp. 95—103; 
17, pp. 291—300]. As a counselor seeking to 
be helpful, this is my value orientation, my 
belief, my commitment. This value orien- 
tation is communicated not only by words, 
feeling, tone, gestures, inflection, and facial 
expression, but also by actually “believing” 
that he is important. Even though I do not 
say it in words or even in gestures, I act as if 
I believe it. But the therapist seems to be 
saying that the value orientation as to the 
value of the counselee is also communicated 
directly, as by a direct experiencing of the 
client in such a way that he thereby is given 
confidence in his own value orientation. It 
is this "direct experiencing" of the counselee 
as described by some therapists that seems to 
be similar, as far as I can understand, to 
that which the Zen Buddhist practitioner, 
and other mystics, says he has experienced in 
communicating directly with the universe 
in “satori.” 

'To me, the use of such words as "direct 
experiencing" and “unity of experiencing" 
seem to mean in counseling literature what 
they mean in the literature of mysticism— 
namely that the form of communication is 
extra-sensory, that it is a "language" beyond 
the sense organs, supra-sensory. In counsel- 
ing, such a concept of communication can, it 
seems to me, mean only that in counseling 
two central nervous systems are in direct 
communication without the use of mediat- 
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ing sense organs—as it were. I need not 
point out that counseling techniques as pres- 
ently described in our literature, as differ- 
entiated from psychotherapy, do not stem 
from a concept of communication as non- 
sensory in mode. And a careful examina- 
tion of counseling relationships is needed to 
appraise such alleged “direct experience" as 
a mode of communication. 

Let me state that I do not understand and 
have not "experienced" such "direct" com- 
munication with other individuals. In con- 
trast, I subscribe to the viewpoint of Mul- 
ler— 

Whatever higher faculties man may have—of feel- 

ing, intuition, or imagination, in vision, trance, 

or ecstacy—can be trusted only after they have 

been interpreted and judged by reason [/2, p. 

362]. 


Nevertheless, one must give serious con- 
sideration to the persistent claim of some 
therapists that they have identified "direct" 
communication with their clients. One 
could progress in evaluation if such reports 
were more complete and less "private" and 
ineffable. Any experience which allegedly 
cannot be expressed in words is beyond em- 
pirical evaluation and any such ineffable 
and "direct" communication between ther- 
apist and client can, by its limitation, be 
known only to the participants. If such 
form of communication does indeed trans- 
pire, then it cannot be dealt with in the 
ways and techniques presently employed in 
analyzing the content of counseling inter- 
views for purposes of understanding and 
professional training. 

But I am not concerned here with a full 
scale evaluation of mystical modes of com- 
munication, only to point to the fact that 
it is a value-belief held by some therapists 
and as such it influences and even deter- 
mines the content and the nature of the hu- 
man relationship between counselor and 
counselee. 


Assessment of Communication 


Each of the above modes of communica- 
tion between counselor and counselee re- 
quire some assumptions about the. psy- 
chology of the client, more particularly 
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about the way in which self-development 
takes place. An appraisal of identified 
assumptions would seem to offer one means 
of evaluating the validity of the modes 
themselves. I will illustrate this point in 
this way. One mode seems to assume that 
man as a rational and affect being will 
choose those value orientations that are pro- 
ductive of self-fulfillment in the highest 
and fullest sense, if and when he clearly per- 
ceives and accepts himself in his entirety. 
In the sympathetic and understanding con- 
text of the interview, he comes to accept 
what he is. It seems to follow that when 
clearly perceptive of those value options 
open to him, he will choose those that are 
productive of self-fulfillment. That is, to 
push the point a bit farther, one mode of 
communication may require the assump- 
tion that a happy, well-adjusted and fully- 
accepted adolescent will most likely commit 
himself to those values that are judged as 
“good” and characteristic of the best in 
western culture. But a most careful exam- 
ination and appraisal of all claimed modes 
of communications is needed at the present 
time. And this need is especially acute with 
respect to the effectiveness of every kind of 
identified communication and with respect 
to their influence upon the counselee’s value 
orientation. Can it be established that any 
of these modes of communication has any in- 
fluence of any kind upon the counselee’s 
choice of value commitment? I raise this 
question because it may offer an approach 
to the full understanding of communication 
as a method of counseling. If any mode 
does influence value orientation, then its 
teal content and mode can thereby be identi- 
fied. _ Other ways of “testing” modes of com- 
munication need their own exploration. 
Now some assumptions about the rele- 
vancy and role of communication in value 
orientation appeal to us counselors as “rea- 
sonable” and “demonstrable,” especially 
when buttressed by our own selected case 
experiences. We may well be justified in 
generalizing from our “successful” cases 
that, following counseling experiences, stu- 
dents do choose value-bound ways of living 
that are characterized as “good,” “happy,” 
productive,” and “satisfying.” But if one 
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extends such generalizations to other sam- 
plings of youth beyond our own personal 
counseling cases, then certain doubts may 
arise. In particular, one wonders whether 
the impedimenta of childhood learnings of 
interpersonal relationships, for example, 
may not be more influential in determining 
adolescents behavior than is counseling, 
even when it alleviates current affect dis- 
turbances about self-perception. 


Youth's Present Values 


A case in point of negative evidence con- 
cerning effective modes of communication 
or "conversing" about values is found in 
Jacob's recent summary of studies of youth's 
current value orientation. These studies 
raise pertinent questions as to the effective- 
ness of any counseling techniques in aiding 
students to adopt what seem to be necessary 
value orientation in organized Western 
society. Jacob interpreted a large number 
of published studies in these words: 


A dominant characteristic of students in the cur- 
rent generation is that they are gloriously con- 
tented both in regard to their present day-to-day 
activity and their outlook for the future [6, р. 1]. 


Now this feeling of contentment might 
not be undesirable as an indication of a feel- 
ing of security and high morale. That is, 
such contentment could be a desirable im- 
provement over the feelings of insecurity 
which bore so heavily on youth in the de- 
pression years of the 1920 and 1930 decades. 
But Jacob continued: 


The great majority of students appear unabash- 
edly self-centered. They aspire for material grat- 
ifications for themselves and their families. They 
intend to look out for themselves first and expect 
others to do likewise [6, p. 2]. 


If Jacob’s conclusion is not sufficient to 
convince counselors that self-centeredness 
can be corrosive of Western culture, then 
they should search the literature descriptive 
of defecting American soldiers in the North 
Korean prisoner camps. Kinkead relates 
the shocking story of antisocial behavior 
and even deaths of fellow American pris 
oners caused by the unabashed self-centered- 
ness of defecting Americans [9, 70]. Such 
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reading should drive home the urgent neces- 
sity that counselors, as educators, give sober 
consideration to the role of values in be- 
havior and to the search for more effective 
ways of aiding youth to choose those that 
are productive of aid to others in their sur- 
vival. And such a search is essentially one 
of perfecting effective modes of communica- 
tion among civilized rather than self-cen- 
tered individuals. 

We might explain away Jacob's and even 
some of Kinkead’s generalizations as indi- 
cations that neurotic adolescents are self- 
centered and remain so because most of 
them have not been adequately counseled. 
The latter assumption may be more reason- 
able than the first. But we would not want 
to assume that four-fifths of college students 
covered by Jacob’s generalization are neu- 
rotic. As an alternative interpretation, we 
might hypothesize that this kind of self-cen- 
teredness is not neurotic in character but is, 
rather, the result of normal learning in our 
century with its over-emphasis upon the de- 
veloping child as the central and often sen- 
timental concern of home and school and, 
indeed, of counseling itself. We may hy- 
pothesize that, perhaps, college students 
have over-learned that their self-contained 
happiness is what parents and teachers 
want. Perhaps we have "taught" youth to 
be concerned only with self and they have 
fully learned what we have taught. 

Now let us examine this situation as it 
might confront a counselor of a student who 
clearly asserts, without affect conflict or 
problem-crisis, and indicates by verbal or 
overt behavior, that he is so self-centered in 
his value commitment that he intends "to 
look out for himself" and "expect others to 
do likewise." No doubt it will be argued 
that no counseling relationship can exist 
until such students "volunteer" for it, that 
until one volunteers, it is "someone else's" 
responsibility to deal with self-centeredness. 
While recognizing the validity of such a 
concept of counseling, yet I do not believe 
all relevancy of counseling is exhausted 
by the assertion. I believe that a num- 
ber of pertinent questions suggest them- 
selves to the counselor for examination 
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and appraisal: Does the counselor bear any 
professional responsibliity for communicat- 
ing concerning the desirability of a thought- 
ful consideration of alternative value orien- 
tation? Will full selfrealization be 
achieved when based on self-centered self- 
concept? Does full self-fulfillment require 
any degree of “other-centeredness?” Is self- 
centeredness identical with self-fulfillment 
(or"growth to the fullest possible extent”)? 

These questions are but a few of many 
that seem to me to confront counselors with 
two major issues: 

1. What, if any, professional responsibil- 
ity do we as counselors bear for dealing with 
a value orientation, such as self-centeredness, 
as a controlling force in personality devel- 
opment when students seem to be satisfied 
with their self-centeredness? 

2. What effective modes of communica- 
tion are open to us as counselors in aiding 
students to understand and deal with the 
implications and consequences for them- 
selves and their supporting culture of self- 
centeredness? 

If, as counselors, we should not, for good 
reasons, argue for or advocate a value com- 
mitment that is more or other than self- 
centered, than what may we do? I cannot 
answer my own questions but I am deeply 
concerned about the value-belief that my 
responsibility as a counselor embraces more 
than assistance to students to reach the con- 
clusion that the highest value of our cul- 
ture is unabashed self-centeredness. I feel 
impelled, rather, to broaden the repertoire 
of communication in counseling to deal 
with value orientation that is other-related 
beyond narrow self-concern, even in those 
students who are “satisfied” with their value 
orientation. And I do not feel that some of 
our present modes of communication are 
geared to that broadened objective. Rather 
does it seem clear to me that more than 
preoccupation with self-concept is needed 
to avoid that form of self-centeredness which 
stunts a student’s full development and 
even weakens societal processes necessary 
for the very development of students’ indi- 
viduality. 
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A year-long Institute in Counseling and Guidance, authorized by the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 and administered by the United 
States Office of Education, will be conducted by the Department of Guid- 
ance,and Student Personnel Administration of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, during the 1959-1960 college year. The Institute is 
designed for teachers who wish to prepare for counseling and guidance in 
secondary education, rather than for those already engaged in this work. 

The Institute will enroll 45 highly qualified and widely representative 
secondary school teachers—40 from public secondary schools and five from 
private non-profit secondary schools. Applicants must be teachers with 
at least two years of successful secondary school teaching. The program 
will include a supervised counseling practicum, a supervised work ex- 
perience in selected secondary schools, lectures and courses in the areas 
of human abilities, social, psychological and philosophical foundations, 
guidance skills and techniques, and curriculum and administration. 
Semi-weekly seminars will guide, supplement, and integrate the students’ 
learning. Professor Esther Lloyd-Jones, Head, Department of Guidance 
and Student Personnel Administration, will be Director of the Institute. 
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OUR IMPACT ON TOMORROW 


WALTER F. JOHNSON, JR. 


OMEWHERE between Terra Firma and In- 
finity there is a newly invaded and soon- 
to-be-conquered region called Space. In all 
of recorded history there exist accounts of 
man’s desire to understand the universe and 
to free himself from the mundane. This 
restless seeking, this constant searching can- 
not be attributed to a dire drive for self- 
preservation. The quest goes on, stronger 
than ever it seems, within an increasingly 
affluent world. Man seeks to transcend him- 
self and his earthbound home. ` His is a 
ceaseless quest for truth and the meaning of 
life. 

In parallel with this lofty striving for the 
ultimate in knowledge has been the constant 
effort of man to achieve greater understand- 
ing and fuller domination of three dimen- 
sions of his existence—the physical world 
and the Universe, his immediate environ- 
ment, and man as an individual and social 
creature. 

The achievements in the first two of these 
have been particularly dramatic in our 
generation. Speaking of the growth of sci- 
entific knowledge, Dr. Robert Oppen- 
heimer, in the October, 1958, issue of Har- 
pers Magazine says, “The result is that 
nearly everything that is now known was 
not in any book when most of us went to 
school; we cannot know it unless we have 
picked it up since.” 

Probably most revealing of all is the ex- 
citing possibility that we are only just enter- 
ing upon an era of investigation which holds 
promise of man’s achieving understanding 
of himself in relation to his past, present, 
and future that defy the wildest expressions 
of imagination. Gardner Murphy points up 
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the possibilities that lie ahead: "These 
potentialities which we have never yet seen 
bear the relation of acorn to oak tree; of 
caterpillar to butterfly; or of ovum to adult" 
[8, p. 12]. In his discussion which precedes 
this, Murphy points to the fact that at sig- 
nificant periods in history responsible 
thinkers and writers have expressed confi- 
dence that at last man has discovered all the 
answers about himself. Thus Gibbon's 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire as- 
sured us that man had at last fought his way 
out of superstition and confusion and had 
achieved a rational perspective on himself 
in the world, so that no longer need there be 
any basic revolutions or changes in human 
society. 

Similar expressions of wishful thinking 
were echoed by Thomas Huxley and Ber- 
trand Russell, and by various writers follow- 
in World War I. Since World War II we 
have been less certain. And today, Murphy 
tells us, “We do not know actually, as man 
reaches out to the Cosmos, what there is in 
the Cosmos that is like him or that can re- 
spond to him" [8, p. 11]. Then he suggests 
further that *. . . his fulfillment depends on 
the fact that quite literally there are often 
no sharp boundaries between what he is 
and the universe is" [8, p. 23]. 

Thus the future we face reveals exciting 
horizons, new unknowns to be discovered, 
and provides the certainty that what is 
today will not necessarily be tomorrow. 
Our challenges are almost as limitless as 
time and space! 

While the temptation is great to remain 
on "Cloud Seven" and revel in pleasant 
speculation about the universe, the prob- 
lems and concerns of guidance and person- 
nel professionals are generally somewhat 
more earthbound—even as we speculate on 
“Our Impact On Tomorrow.” Further- 
more, in the interests of space, and since 
“tomorrow” is a sufficiently amorphous con- 
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cept to provide opportunity to exercise 
almost unrestricted license for anyone who 
wishes to engage in “speculation-hunting,” 
it becomes necessary to delimit my topic. 
Thus, my observations will be confined to 
raising questions or making passing com- 
mentary on a few selected items from our 
parameter of concerns. 


Education in a Democratic Society 


One criterion of the great importance at- 
tached to education by the American people 
is the fact that in times of crisis or grave 
national concern they focus their dilemmas 
on this medium which they establish to 
transmit its heritage. The place and role 
of education in our society has taken on 
ever-increasing importance as the total im- 
pact of the family has decreased. As a con- 
sequence, the American community is an 
education-centered community, and the de- 
velopment of concepts of the worth of the 
individual in a democratic society are rooted 
in educational soil. 

Democracy and individualism provided 
the context for public education. And the 
desire to preserve and enhance individu- 
alism in a complex social system provides a 
highly defensible rationale for our profes- 
sion of guidance and personnel work. 

While we are not exactly without our 
critics in this season for sniping at educa- 
tion, we have actually emerged stronger 
in our support than ever before. Our sup- 
port comes from many quarters and from 
sources which, if we are capable of living 
up to the trust which has been placed 
within us, will continue to enhance our 
position as a responsible profession. Where 
could we find a more significant endorse- 
ment of our purpose in society than these 
statements from the Educational Policies 
Commission issued in 1946, 1958, and 1959 
respectively? 

In a democracy each person contributes, accord- 

ing to his ability, to the essential welfare of all. 

This means, that under ideal conditions each able- 

bodied adult follows an occupation for which he 

or she is fitted by ability, personality, and train- 
ing and which provides goods and services of so- 
cial and individual value [3, p. 227]. 


Through good guidance programs educators can 
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bring the major needs of society to the attention 
of students, and this will make possible the meet- 
ing of these needs in ways consistent with demo- 
cratic freedom of choice [#, p. 12]. 

The ultimate measure of the quality of an edu- 
cational program is its impact on individual pu- 
pils. The curriculum depends for its impact on 
the interest and motivation of pupils, and these 
depend in part on skilled guidance [5, p. 11]. 


This recent flush of success in being 
recognized as important to the future of 
education and society has not been due to 
our own efforts or those of our educational 
colleagues alone. We gratefully acknowl- 
edge the work of Dr. Conant [2] and other 
responsible, thinking men and organiza- 
tions outside of the educational profession. 

Our impact on tomorrow will in no small 
measure be determined by our capability of 
living up to the faith which has been placed 
in us to resolve in part, at least, the dilemma 
of developing individuality in a society of 
conformity. 


Changing Values in a Dynamic Society 


Closely related to the necessity of the 
counselor's understanding his role in a 
democratic society is the need for concern 
about the extent of his responsibility for 
understanding or changing the values of his 
clients. The counselor operates in a value- 
laden relationship. There are the values 
of the client, those of the counselor himself, 
those of his profession, and those of society. 
To what extent must he be sensitive to 
values and value systems of others? What 
responsibility does he have to bring about 
changes in value-concepts in individuals 
which are consonant with those of society? 
What are his obligations to initiate change 
in individuals who reflect societal values 
which are questionable? 

For example, should the personnel worker 
strive to modify the values of college stu- 
dents, reflected in the Jacobs study [6], 
which indicate self-satisfaction and compla- 
cency? Do we want to be accused of en- 
gaging in an assuaging, complacency-induc- 
ing, calming effect type of activity? Coun- 
seling that “lulls” may lose! Is one of the 
outcomes to help the individual feel and 
experience challenge and not merely con- 
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tentment? And is it not true that security 
is not always secured through certainty? 
Does the public which supports our edu- 
cational enterprise have a right to expect 
that we can have a spoon-fed, easy-going, 
self-indulgent adult population on the one 
hand, and at the same time hope that our 
educational system will reflect an entirely 
different mode of life? We have not faced 
this problem very squarely in the past. 
What direction do we take tomorrow? 


Creativity, Identification of Talent, and 
the Pursuit of Excellence 


Much attention has been given recently 
to more effective realization of human po- 
tentialities and better utilization of these 
resources. Adlai Stevenson calls it Ameri- 
ca's educational challenge, and says “Look- 
ing ahead for the long pull... the Ameri- 
can Problem in education is to prepare 
citizens not merely to live in American 
society but to live in an America caught up 
inextricably in an evolving world commu- 
nity .. . This means new dimensions for 
education—the training of innovators, not 
organization men, in both science and hu- 
manities . . . Instinctive knowledge of the 
round of American life as it is lived at home 
is no longer enough" [/, p. viil. 

The much publicized “Rockefeller Re- 
port” [9] on the pursuit of excellence states: 
“the greatness of a nation may be manifested 
in many ways . . . but ultimately the source 
of its greatness is in the individual . . .” 

Coupled with creativity is the inference 
that it is something possessed only by the 
gifted. Yet creativeness and spontaneity are 
present in all very young children, and the 
human creative element is involved in most 
of what we think and do. Certainly it is 
something more than good grades and good 
test scores. If these were our only criteria 
Einstein and Edison would never have been 
“discovered!” 

Guidance workers have gained much of 
their recent recognition as capable profes- 
sionals from the assumption on the part of 
the public in general and the Congress in 
particular that we are competent to identify 
the gifted and the talented, that we can 
capably assess each individual in order to 
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help him become all he is capable of becom- 
ing. While some of the research investiga- 
tions now under way hold promise of better 
things to come, we will need to pursue this 
task with both courage and humility if our 
impact is to be a positive, lasting one! 


Counseling—Development and Formula- 
tion of Principles and Theories 


In his address at the luncheon meeting of 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion in St. Louis last year, Dr. C. Gilbert 
Wrenn stated that, as counselors, our prac- 
tices have outstripped our theories in many 
respects. Certainly it is all too true that 
personnel practitioners frequently lack un- 
derstanding of the theoretical assumptions 
and research underlying what they do. The 
continued positive impact of our activities 
will depend upon knowledge about much 
more than the mechanical, how-to-do-it 
aspects of counseling and other phases of 
personnel work. Also, our former, some- 
what singular dependence upon psychology 
alone as the source of process, theory, and 
procedure has given way to a тапу- 
disciplined, multi-dimensional approach 
which promises much for our field of en- 
deavor. Implications of recent develop- 
ments in such areas as Semantics, Self- 
concept, Role-theory, Perceptual Theory, 
and Group Dynamics are certain to have a 
profound effect upon personnel and coun- 
seling practices. 


And Then There Is Research! 


It would be unfortunate to compare re- 
search in the fields of guidance and person- 
nel work to the weather—everybody talks 
about it, but nobody does anything about it. 
At the same time, it is painfully evident that 
we are sorely lacking in objective evidence 
upon which to base many of our practices. 
We continue to handle too many problems 
on an intuitive basis—a paradox when scien- 
tific method has advanced so far. 

What of the research which is being done? 
What are the criticisms being leveled against 
it? The first of these criticisms may be di- 
rected at my own presentation of this topic: 
People come to know what we are against, 
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but it is frequently difficult for them to find 
out what we are for! 

Do we become too engrossed in proce- 
dures and not enough in outcomes or re- 
sults? And, of course, the converse is also 
true! I am reminded of the young psychol- 
ogy profesor who conducted the experi- 
ment on learning by conditioning. At his 
command, "Jump!" his subject, a cock- 
roach, quickly learned to jump and it was 
duly recorded in his notebook. Soon he be- 
gan to vary his experiment by pulling off 
one leg at a time, and each time issuing the 
command to jump. ‘The cockroach fol- 
lowed the command faithfully on each var- 
iation of the experiment. Finally, all the 
legs were removed and when the cockroach 
was told to jump, it remained motionless. 
Whereupon the psychologist wrote in his 
notebook this conclusion: "When a cock- 
roach loses all of its legs it becomes stone 
deaf." What do we do with our conclu- 
sions? 

There are other criticisms too, many of 
which we are well aware. Too many of our 
research studies are not followed up. We 
do not bother to question results. Why are 
negatives, negative, or positives, positive? 
We don't pay enough attention to the vari- 
ability in our findings. Sometimes, such as 
in research studies on the impact on learn- 
ing of two different social climates [7], we 
obtain contradictory results because of 
faulty design, the failure of consensus on 
role definition, or some similar artifact 
which we have inadvertently introduced. 
And to what extent is our research and our 
theoretical literature characterized by un- 
due emphasis upon description in contrast 
with analysis? 

While these are valid criticisms of what 
research we do, our continued impact upon 
tomorrow is increasingly dependent upon 
more—much more—and better research. 
Research in a mature profession is the tool 
of the practioner as well as the theoretician. 


The Profession Itself 


By this time it becomes apparent that our 
profession can only be what we make it. 
Each individual member has his own 
unique set of personal attributes and char- 
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acteristics which we call personality. "These, 
our training or professional preparation, 
and the nature of our work, make up the 
collective personality of our profession. As 
we become identified with our professional 
group, we learn to play the roles expected 
of the group. Thus, it is not difficult to see 
guidance and personnel workers taking on 
a “style of life” which was a part of the in- 
doctrination of their graduate training, and 
later of the professional organizations to 
which they belong. We must examine our- 
selves periodically and ask ourselves 
whether we are hampered by professional 
stereotypes which are out of keeping with 
the dynamic, dramatic changes taking place 
in the society of those we seek to serve. 

The American Personnel and Guidance 
Association and its important divisions are 
dedicated to objectives and purposes that 
are rooted in professional reality. They 
provide the framework for achieving the 
status our profession should enjoy. Our 
impact on tomorrow depends upon our abil- 
ity to grow up to the potential we have to- 
day. The destiny of our profession is in 
our hands! 
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Client Satisfaction, Counselors, 
and the Counseling Process 


LEONARD D. GOODSTEIN and AUSTIN E. GRIGG 


Ever since the publication of Carl Rogers’ first 
book in 1942 on client-centered therapy, Counseling 
and Psychotherapy, there has been continual and 
marked disputation between proponents of the Ro- 
gerian position and counselors of other persuasions. 
These disputes have been concerned with the role 
of the counselor, including the specifics of the coun- 
selor’s behavior in the counseling situation, and, 
probably more importantly, the place of values in 
counseling and psychotherapy. One of the more 
articulate adherents of the client-centered school 
has been C. H. Patterson, who has written exten- 
sively on the issues involved, including articles in 
the Journal of Counseling Psychology, the Ameri- 
can Psychologist, Educational and Psychological 
Measurements, and in this Journal. His article in 
the October, 1958, issue of this Journal has impelled 
two of our readers to submit the following paper in 
reply to some of Dr. Patterson's arguments. We 
have asked Dr. Patterson for his comments, which 
also follow. There is irritability by all parties con- 
cerned, by no means excluding the editor, who is 
impelled to note that ALL counseling is client-cen- 
tered by definition and without Rogerian capitals or 
quotation marks! —J. S. 


LIENT SATISFACTION, typically measured 

by follow-up questionnaires, has been 

the object of considerable recent specula- 
tion and research [2, 5—7, 10, 14]. Patter- 
son has summarized some of these research 
studies and concluded that these studies in- 
dicate “. . . that clients prefer counselors 
who are not client-centered or non-directive 
in their approach" [8, p. 136], and he 
lamented the danger that such studies may 
divert counselors from the "ultimate goal of 
counseling before even beginning the rela- 
tionship” [8, р. 138]. The purpose of the 
present paper is to examine the rationale 
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and importance of studying client satisfac- 
tion with counseling and, further, to ex- 
amine in some detail the issuses raised by 
Patterson. At the beginning we wish to ex- 
plicitly state that our concern is not with 
Patterson as an individual nor with his 
specific article, but rather with Patterson as 
an interpreter of the non-directive position 
on this issue, a position to which we take 
strong exception. 


Criteria of Counseling Effectiveness 


The question of adequate criteria to 
evaluate the outcome or effectiveness of 
counseling is complex. Any completely 
satisfactory evaluation [9] should involve 
multiple criterion measures, including eval- 
uations of personal and social adjustment 
by the client and others, actual performance 
records (e.g., school records, work records, 
etc.), self-concept and other personality di- 
mensions, and client satisfaction with the 
counseling process. The problem of the re- 
lationships of client satisfaction to these 
other measures as well as the theoretical im- 
plications of multifactor criteria studies are 
beyond the scope of this paper, but the im- 
portance of client satisfaction indices in 
such a context is obvious, at least to the 
present authors. Despite the coincidence of 
positive behavioral changes with the coun- 
seling experience, clients who are dissatis- 
fied with counseling may not see counseling 
as a worthwhile or significant experience. 
That is to say, clients who are dissatisfied 
with the counseling process may regard 
whatever changes that were demonstrably 
related to counseling as happenstance or 
mere coincidence. While such a circum- 
stance may be regarded as relatively unim- 
portant to a theoretical understanding of 
the counseling process, it is rather crucial 
to the social effectiveness of counselors and 
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counseling. Successful counselors, not un- 
like other professionals in law or medicine, 
are evaluated not only by empirical meas- 
ures of success but also by the demands 
for their services. Client dissatisfaction can 
only lead to distorted perception of the ef- 
fectiveness of counseling with a consequent 
reduction in the social effectiveness of coun- 
seling. Clients who are dissatisfied with 
their counseling experience will not, in all 
probability, regard counseling as a useful 
procedure regardless of whether or not they 
have actually been helped by the process. 
They will not regard counseling as a tech- 
nique for solving any new problems that 
develop nor as a procedure to recommend 
to their friends or relatives. If this becomes 
the prevalent social attitude toward any par- 
ticular counselor or toward counseling in 
general, no effective counseling may be pos- 
sible except under special conditions where 
counseling may be required. Therefore, it 
seems quite clear that it is desirable to have 
clients satisfied with their counseling so that 
counseling may be socially effective. 

The point of the present discussion is not 
that client satisfaction per se is the goal of 
counseling nor that other criterion measures 
are unimportant, but rather the implication 
is that client satisfaction is one important 
factor in any multifactor approach to the 
problem of effectiveness of counseling. 
Continual observations of client satisfac- 
tions and dissatisfactions seem necessary in 
order to fully actualize the potential effec- 
tiveness of counseling. 


Client Expectations and Counselor Role 


It has been suggested [8] that client satis- 
faction is an inadequate criterion of coun- 
seling because of client expectations of the 
counselor's role. Clients do approach the 
counseling relationship with a diversity of 
expectations about the counselor's role, as 
well as their own role as clients. Some of 
these expectations undoubtedly involve, as 
Patterson [8] and others have suggested, at- 
titudes of passive dependency, attitudes of 
undue reliance upon authority—transfer- 
ence attitudes in psychoanalytic terms—that 
have their origins in early childhood experi- 
ences with parents, teachers, physicians, and 
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other authority figures. "That such expecta- 
tions and attitudes may pose real problems 
throughout the course of the counseling in- 
teraction is a self-evident truth to all prai 
ticing counselors. 

If counseling is seen by the client as a 
learning or educational experience, then 
one of the expectations of the client will be 
for the counselor to assume the role of the 
teacher. This expectation is heightened by 
the fact that counseling is most frequentl 
carried on under the aegis of educational in: 
stitutions and counselors frequently al 
have a formal teaching role in these institu: 
tions in addition to their role as counselors. 

Consequently it has been argued that 
clients approach counselors with uncon- 
scious attitudes learned in their prior ex 
perience with teachers—attitudes of de- 
pendency, undue reliance on authority, pas- 
sive-feminine-masochistic patterns" [8, p. 
137]. One can question this contention on 
a number of grounds: its validity, its gen- 
erality, and its usefulness. Are teachers 
really regarded by high school and college 
students as omnipotent authorities on all 
matters? Do they unquestioningly accept 
their teachers’ opinions on matters of taste, 
moral, and ethical values? Is the typical те 
lationship between young adults and 
teachers one of neurotic passive-feminine 
masochistic dependence? The present 
writers know of no evidence to support suci 
a line of reasoning, and indeed the daily 
pres and radio give much support to @ 
quite different conclusion. 

A much more reasonable analysis place 
the teacher, and the counselor, in the role ob 
acknowledged experts in a particular area 
or discipline; for any particular counselor 
this area of expertness might be career in 
formation, college entrance requirements, 
marital problems, or the dynamics of hu- 
man behavior, depending upon the coun- 
selor's specific job, title, and place of em- 
ployment. When a client, perceiving 4 
counselor as such an expert, expects infor- 
mation, there is more involved in such ап 
expectation than unconscious dependency 
needs on the part of the client. Bordin [3]. 
has suggested that the expectations of the 
client depend, at least in part, upon th 
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type of problem that has brought the client 
to the counselor. Clients with personal ad- 
justment problems, problems of a fairly 
generalized nature, were reported as having 
rather different expectations about the role 
the counselor would play than the client 
with educational-vocational problems typi- 
cally involving a specific decision. ‘This lat- 
ter kind of client, to a much larger extent 
than the former kind, saw the counselor as 
a source of information and expected the 
counselor to yield this information as part 
of the counseling process. 

In general the client who feels he has a 
specific decision to make and requests help 
in making this decision will usually see the 
counselor as a possessor of valid informa- 
tion about the decision under considera- 
tion. The client under these circumstances 
sees counseling as an opportunity to review 
his decision, to examine the reasoning lead- 
ing to the decision, and to come to some 
fairly definite conclusion. Implicit in these 
expectations about the counselor's role is 
the understanding that he, the client, is free 
to use or not use the information after he 
receives it. When one asks for advice or in- 
formation from a counselor, or anyone else 
for that matter, he is not bound to use it, 
nor is he necessarily submitting to a depend- 
ent relationship. That such information 
is likely to be highy regarded is a function 
of the social role of a counselor as an expert, 
the role of a counselor as a professional per- 
son with an appropriate code of ethics, as 
well as a function of whatever unconscious 
factors may be involved. Information per 
se is not always therapeutically good nor al- 
ways therapeutically bad. While there are 
undoubtedly dangers, as Patterson sug- 
gested, in offering information to clients, 
there are also dangers in the refusal to give 
information, particularly when the coun- 
selor has valid, useful information and the 
client has the capacity to make effective use 
of it. The problem of client expectations of 
counselors, the relationship of these expec- 
tations to client satisfaction with the coun- 
seling process, will not be solved by ob- 
scurantism but, contrariwise, will only be 
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these expectations and their relationships to 
other aspects of the counseling interaction, 
including client satisfaction. 


Client Satisfaction as a Variable 


There is some research evidence on the 
relationship of client satisfaction to other 
counseling variables. Barahal, Brammer, 
and Shostrom [2] had initially reported 
that clients who had received client-centered 
counseling reported greater satisfaction with 
the results of counseling than those who had 
been counseled by traditional techniques. 
Forgy and Black [5], however, reported that 
these same clients no longer had these feel- 
ings in a three-year follow-up; indeed, the 
reverse was then true although the differ- 
ences were not statistically significant. Of 
considerable interest is their finding that the 
relationship between client satisfaction and 
counselor activity was a fairly complex one, 
depending, in part, upon the particular 
counselor involved. The clients of one 
counselor reported more satisfaction when 
he used client-centered procedures, while 
the clients of another counselor were more 
satisfied when he used the more traditional 
procedures. These studies, as well as the 
study of Grigg and Goodstein [6], strongly 
suggest that client satisfaction is a complex 
matter depending not only upon the tech- 
niques used but also upon which counselors 
use them. 

The complexities involved in client sat- 
isfaction are further demonstrated by the 
study of Sonne and Goldman [/0] who re- 
ported that, although there was an over-all, 
general preference by all of their subjects 
for traditional, eclectic counseling rather 
than client-centered counseling, the strength 
of this preference was related to the person- 
ality of the subjects. "Those subjects classi- 
fied as authoritarian showed a stronger pref- 
erence for the eclectic method, while those 
subjects classified as equalitarian showed 
more preference for the client-centered 
method. Bordin [3] has further suggested 
that there is some evidence that the type of 
problem experienced by the client, educa- 
tional-vocational versus personal-social, is 
related to preferences for yari ap- 


proaches to counseling and consequently to 
client satisfaction. 

Finally, client evaluations have been 
shown to be related to “premature” termina- 
tion of the counseling relationship [7] and 
also to the specific topics actually discusssed 
in the counseling sessions [74]. Thus it 
would appear that, while there may be some 
agreement among these studies of client 
satisfaction that clients do “prefer counse- 
lors who are not client-centered or non-di- 
rective in their approach” [8, p. 136], client 
satisfaction is a function of other complex 
determinants and counselor technique is 
but one of these. 


Counseling Relationships and Goals 


Counselors generally recognize the impor- 
tance of the counseling relationship and 
much has been written about the specifica- 
tions of the good. counseling relationship. 
There is general agreement among counse- 
lors and therapists of a variety of persua- 
sions that the good counseling relationship 
affords an opportunity for the client to learn 
to be independent and to accept respon- 
sibility for himself. Patterson, in his recent 
paper [8], implies but does not directly 
state that such a goal is especially well real- 
ized through the client-centered approach 
to counseling, a position which, in the opin- 
ion of the present writers, he could not 
legitimately support. 

, In the first place, contrary to Patterson's 
implicit statements, there is now good evi- 
dence [4, 11-13] that experienced client- 
centered counselors form relationships with 
their clients quite similar to those formed 
by experienced counselors of different orien- 
tations, relationships characterized in the 
main by warmth and acceptance with a 
Stress upon understanding the client's needs 
and feelings. In an extremely revealing 
study, Strupp [Z3] analyzed the counselor 
responses in two published cases, one by 
Wolberg, a psychoanalyst, and one by Rog- 
ers. While it was reported that the anal- 
ysis showed that Wolberg was indeed more 
directive than Rogers, “both therapists 
conveyed an attitude of respect for their 
patients and implied their right to self di- 
rection; both appeared to be warm, accept- 
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ing, and non-critical; both encouraged the 
patient’s expression of feelings; and both, 
by their therapeutic performance, seemed 
to engender a feeling of greater self-accept- 
ance in their patients” [13, p. 307]. Thus 
it would seem that there is less difference 
between what experienced counselors of dif- - 
ferent viewpoints actually do in a good 
counseling relationship than their words 
about what they do would suggest. 
Secondly, it should be pointed out that 
the final goal of counseling is not the crea: 
tion of an ideal counseling relationship but 
rather the greater psychological maturity 
and behavioral integration that presumably 
results from this relationship. We cannot 
and should not, at least at present, assume 
that the creation of a good counseling rez 
lationship will perforce lead to these goals 
or that these goals cannot be reached with- 
out a good counseling relationship: Моге 
explicitly, the evidence on the relationship. 
between good counselors and good counsel- 
ing outcomes is not sufficient for us to as- 
sume that the demonstration of the former? 
is a guarantee of the latter. While we may 
hope that good counseling relationships are 
more efficacious and productive than poor 
counseling relationships, we must recog- 
nize that this is not a demonstrable conclu- 
sion at this time. 


Client and Counselor Evaluations 


In counseling research, as well as in the 
actual practice of counseling, it seems im- 
portant to distinguish between what the 
counselor perceives himself doing during 
the counseling hour and what the client per- 
ceives the counselor to be doing. In the 
first case we are dealing with counselor eval- 
uations and in the second with client evalu- 
ations. Obviously client judgments about 
the counseling process have many limita- 
tions: such judgments may show bias, in- 
cluding the effects of transference, identifi- 
cation with the counselor, and a confound- 
ing with the client's desire for the counse- 
lor's success. On the other hand it may be 
noted that the recent work of Fiedler [4] 
and Strupp [71-13] would strongly suggest - 
that counselor judgments may not be free 
from bias either. The assumption that 
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counselors holding quite disparate theoreti- 
cal positions would demonstrate real differ- 
ences in technique and establish quite dif- 
ferent therapeutic relationships (they cer- 
tainly argue as though this were the case) is 
not supported by the evidence. This line of 
research suggests that the counselor’s percep- 
tion of the therapeutic interaction may be 
open to some of the same type of distortion: 
such judgments may show bias, including 
the effects of transference (with the counse- 
lor trainer), identification, and a confound- 
ing with a desire for his teacher’s success. 
When the limitations inherent in utilizing 
the judgments of both the client and coun- 
selor are clearly recognized, it seems to the 
present writers that there remain areas of 
the counseling process which counselors and 
clients can validly appraise and that these 
appraisals can be used to further our under- 
standing of certain aspects of the counsel- 
ing interaction. To avow anything else 
would be nihilistic and virtually preclude 
any practical understanding of the counsel- 
ing process. Indeed it is rather surprising 
to find a client-centered theorist arguing 
against the usefulness of any client percep- 
tions, as such perceptions generally are re- 
garded as having a central position in non- 
directive theory and practice. 

~ It should be noted that clients do not ex- 
perience disembodied, theoretically-oriented 
counseling techniques but rather a real-life 
counselor who is reacting to them. As 
Franz Alexander wrote to his psychoanalytic 
colleagues, ". . . although our theory does 
not account for it, we recognize that the 
therapeutic situation is a highly personal 
one, in which two unique personalities in- 
teract and not as the original model assumes, 
one real person, the patient, with the thera- 
pist, a depersonalized intellect who has mas- 
tered psychoanalytical theory” [7, p. 312]. 
Clients will perceive the counseling relation- 
ship not in terms of the theoretical predilec- 
tions of the counselor but in terms of how 
the counselor responds to the client as a per- 
son with problems, conflicts, needs, and ex- 
pectancies. It is the client’s perception and 
evaluation of what has occurred during the 
counseling hours, his satisfactions and dis- 
satisfactions, that yield data on one facet of 
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the counseling interaction. The anxieties 
apparently aroused in rigid adherents of a 
particular school by investigating the 
client's perception of the counseling inter- 
action involves rather interesting dynamics 
in itself. Presumably if one sincerely re- 
spects clients—is truly client-centered—what- 
ever the clients report about the therapeutic 
relationships should be accepted without 
the thumping of drums to rally the troops. 


Some Specific Comments on Patterson's 
Paper 

Patterson, in his recent paper dealing with 
this problem [8], reported a study by Grigg 
and Goodstein [6] as evidence of client dis- 
satisfaction with client-centered therapy and 
he "question(s) the terminology used.” 
Since others may have been troubled by 
these same matters, it should be useful to 
make explicit that the purpose of that study 
was to investigate the perception and feel- 
ing of clients about their counseling experi- 
ence, not to compare one or more schools of 
counseling. It was specifically stated that 
“from TABLE 1 it may be seen that the coun- 
selors in this study show individual differ- 
ences in the approach they most frequently 
employ, in the consistency with which they 
employ this approach, and in the proportion 
of favorable outcome rating which they re- 
ceive from their clients. It is interesting to 
note that the four most successful counse- 
lors... each use а different approach . . ." 
[6, pp. 33-34]. It should have pleased Pat- 
terson and other partisans of the client-cen- 
tered approach that two of these four most 
successful counselors (as defined by client 
evaluations) used an approach which the 
clients generally perceived as "inactive-par- 
ticipant"—an approach quite similar to the 
client-centered attitude which Patterson re- 
garded the study as evidence against. 

Patterson complained that Grigg and 
Goodstein did not identify merely listening, 
mere acceptance, or passive listening as 
“client-centered” [7]. These actual client 
evaluations were included in the report as. 
they constituted the data upon which the 
report was based. Labeling such observa- 
tions as client-centered would indeed Бе “1їп-. 
ferential,” a practice Patterson "questions" 
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except when it serves his own, doctrinaire 
purposes. As а matter of fact, almost all of 
the counselors used in the study were for- 
mally trained in a neo-Behavioristic, S—R 
approach, although they had been exposed 
to a wide variety of other approaches, in- 
cluding the fine writings of Carl Rogers. 


Some Concluding Remarks 


The purpose of this paper was to re-ex- 
amine the significance and usefulness of 
client satisfaction with the counseling proc- 
ess from both a research and practical 
point of view. This re-examination seemed 
especially important as a recent paper by 
Patterson [8] had suggested that studies of 
client satisfaction were of little value, in- 
deed were even dangerous. The present 
writers have attempted to review some of 
the recent work in this area, covering much 
the same ground as Patterson, and have 
come to quite a different conclusion. Client 
satisfaction, in our judgment, is an impor- 
tant factor in any over-all evaluation of the 
counseling process. Further, there is strong 
evidence that client satisfaction is a complex 
variable, in part dependent upon the 
client’s expectations about the counseling 
process and, in part, a function of other fac- 
tors, including the personality of the client, 
the personality of the counselor, the content 
of the counseling sessions, etc. 

Patterson has taken the position that 
client satisfaction is an inadequate criterion 
of counseling because the unconscious and 
neurotic attitudes of clients lead them to 
evaluate non-directive counselors adversely. 
Our position is that these attitudes are not 
so prevalent and play only a minor role in 
these evaluations. Further, we have pointed 
out that client satisfaction is related to many 
other counseling variables. Thus it would 
seem legitimate to conclude that Patterson’s 
criticisms of client satisfaction studies were 
not valid. 

The present writers, agreeing with Patter- 
son, strongly believe that counseling or ther- 
apy is most usefully regarded as a learning 
phenomenon. We would further gladly 
concede that there is general agreement 
among counselors and therapists on the ne- 
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cessity for clients to learn to accept responsi- 
bility and to learn to be independent. We 
do not agree, however, that studies of client 
satisfaction, or even concern with client sat- 
isfaction on the part of the counselor, will 
lead perforce to an abandonment of these 
goals. Quite the contrary point of view is 
held by the present writers, namely, that 
understanding and direct handling of client 
expectations are essential fundamentals in 
developing a counseling relationship that 
will result in the ultimate realization of the 
goals of independence and the acceptance 
of responsibility. 
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Comments 


C= AND GRIGG have been helpful 
in contributing to the discussion of 
some of the issues involved in counseling. 
To be sure, they have been unable to resist 
the temptation to set up a straw man, if not 
a windmill, to tilt against, and have im- 
puted statements and positions to me which 
are not justified by my exposition, unless the 
brevity of my paper encouraged much read- 
ing between the lines. This process is 
likely to lead to the influence of the reader's 
needs on his perceptions. But be that as it 
may, the fighting of a straw man may be 
useful at times in clarifying issues, and per- 
haps this is one of those times. When this 
approach is taken, however, it often leads to 
Aristotelian dichotomies, of black and 
white, all or none, or good or bad as seems 
to be the case in the preceding paper. This 
tends to make discussion difficult, since one 


may seem to be evading the issue by refusing i 


to accept such dichotomies. 

It is manifestly impossible to do justice 
to the issues raised by Goodstein and Grigg 
in a brief note. There are some problems 
involved which require considerable space 
to deal with. There is the fact that most of 
the studies of client satisfaction have some 
serious defects, so that too much reliance 
cannot be placed upon the results. And 
are we concerned with client satisfaction 
with the counselor, his methods, and pro- 
cedures, or with the outcome or results of 
the counseling? These are of course related, 
as Goodstein and Grigg suggest, but they 
should be studied separately. Again, the 
confusion, or failure to distinguish, between 
inactivity or passivity on the part of the 
counselor confounds the discussion. Inci- 
dentally, I did not “complain” but was 
praising Goodstein and Grigg for not equat- 
ing merely listening, mere acceptance, or 
passive listening with client-centeredness. 
Finally, the failure to specify whether one 
is talking about therapeutic counseling or 
psychotherapy on the one hand and educa- 
tional-vocational counseling on the other 
may lead to apparent disagreement, which 
seems to have happened in the present in- 
stance. I was thinking of therapeutic coun- 
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seling in my remarks; Goodstein and Grigg 
appear to be talking about educational-vo- 
cational counseling. Techniques may dif- 
fer; the counselor may justifiably give infor- 
mation and be more active in the latter, and 
I do not disagree with Goodstein and Grigg 
in this matter. They have helped to clarify 
this confusion, referring to Bordin’s dis- 
cussion. 

Perhaps there is little if any fundamental 
disagreement as a whole, if we clarified these 
confusions and avoided straw men or Aris- 
totelian dichotomies. I do not think I said 
or implied in my paper “that studies of 
client satisfaction were of little value, in- 
deed dangerous.” I think we both agree 
that client satisfaction is an important fac- 
tor, though a relatively minor part of the 
criterion, in counseling. Possibly we are 
not in agreement as to the operational sig- 
nificance of the findings of such studies. 
Goodstein and Grigg seem to accept client 
satisfaction as one of the goals of counseling 
regardless of the implications of this for 
other, to me, more important goals. ‘That 
is, they would seem to imply that the coun- 
selor should adapt his methods and proce- 
dures to achieve client satisfaction without 
consideration of the sources of the criteria 
for such satisfaction in the client. 

My position is that the kind of counseling 
process which induces client satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction is related to the social-cul- 
tural background and climate in which the 
client develops. That this climate leads 
to the development of dependence needs in 
some—not all—individuals seems to be gen- 
erally agreed upon by social scientists. 
Again incidentally, the term “passive-fem- 
inine-masochistic pattern” quoted by Good- 
stein and Grigg is not my term, as may 
appear from their paper, but a quotation 
from one of my references. I would agree 
with the statement of Goodstein and Grigg 
that the concept of the professional person, 
including the teacher and counselor, is of 
an expert. I felt that this was implied in my 
discussion. Again, perhaps we may not 
completely agree on what the functions of 
an expert are. Goodstein and Grigg men- 
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tion only information giving. I do not 
think that they would disagree, however, 
that the establishing of a professional, or in 
this case a therapeutic relationship is 
another function which may not involve in- 
formation giving. 

Now, rather than adapting the counseling 
relationship or procedure to conform with 
the requirements for satisfaction of a de- 
pendent client, I am suggesting that if—as 
Goodstein and Grigg agree—responsible in- 
dependence is a goal of counseling, then 
perhaps we should be concerned about al- 
tering the social conditions which lead to 
the need for satisfaction of dependence—or 
"being told" by an expert. Some clients (in 
the case of adults, many) learn to be satisfied 
with client-centered counseling. 

"This is because they have learned to ap- 
preciate or desire independence. Anthro- 
pologists have pointed out that adolescence 
in Western society is a period of rebellion, 
an assertion of independence. But this is 
perhaps because as children they have been 
forced to be dependent. The same applies 
to responsibility. The contradiction be- 
tween the requirements of childhood and 
adulthood make the transition difficult. 

Or do we, as Meehl and McClosky [2] 
once suggested, adapt to the wishes and de- 
sires of the client, “то help the client achieve 
the client's end,” including satisfaction, re- 
gardless of other goals of counseling? Most 
counselors, as I have indicated elsewhere 
1, 5] would not agree. 

Goodstein and Grigg's discussion of coun- 
seling relationships and the goals of counsel- 
ing is confusing to me. They summarize 
findings to the effect that there are common 
elements in good counseling relationships as 
achieved by experienced counselors of differ- 
ing orientations. "These common elements 
include warmth, respect, acceptance, and 
understanding. They have said, however, 
that this research does not support my im- 
plication that the client-centered approach 
is especially effective in achieving respon- 
sible independence. But are not these ele- 
ments the very ones which are stressed by 
client-centered counseling, if not, indeed, 
the essential ones? I would suggest that the 
most experienced counselors, regardless of 
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how they label themselves, are client-cen- 
tered. The client-centered approach con- 
tains, in their simplest and perhaps purest 


form, the necessary and sufficient conditions | 


of psychotherapy [6], the effective common 
elements of all schools of psychotherapy [5]. 
I do not, then, argue, as Goodstein and 


| 
| 


Grigg gleefully claim, against the usefulness | 


of client perceptions. Indeed, I emphasize 
their importance in pointing to aspects of 
social and cultural conditioning which con- 
stitute problems in the achievement of re- 
sponsible independence, not only in clients 
but in people in general. Goodstein and 
Grigg have done well to point out the com- 
plexity of client satisfaction, which is re- 
lated to the counselor's personality and 
techniques, the client’s problem, and the 
client's personality. Тһе latter must in- 
clude the influence of social and cultural 
conditions however. 

I would suggest that readers examine 
carefully my earlier paper, which is admit- 
tedly incomplete, as is also this discussion, 
and determine for themselves who is en- 
gaged in "the thumping of drums to rally 
the troops." Possibly client centered coun- 
seling is no longer on the defensive and in 
need of "protection." Perhaps we need a 
new term which does not arouse counselors 
and therapists to battle because of earlier 
reactions associated with it to designate the 
now generally accepted common elements 
of psychotherapy.—C. H. PATTERSON, Associ- 
ate Professor of Education, University of 
Illinois. 
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The Foreign Scene in Guidance 


I. GUIDANCE PRACTICES IN THE SOVIET UNION 


FLORENCE HEISLER 


The Soviet Comparative Education Field 
Study Group visited Russia in August and 
September of 1958 as guests of the Pedagog- 
ical Union. The 71 members of this group 
were educators from England, Puerto Rico, 
and public and private schools in various 
parts of the United States. The aim of this 
study was to gather information on current 
practices and trends in Soviet education. We 
were fortunate to receive manuscripts on 
guidance in the Soviet schools independently 
from two members of this Field Study Group. 
"The articles complement each other in a num- 
ber of ways and we are glad, therefore, to 
present both.—Ed. 


Bes ARRIVING in Russia, each member 
of the Comparative Education Study 
Group was encouraged to choose an area of 
education to study. Because the writer's in- 
terest is in the field of child development 
and guidance, and because it seemed that 
the most basic difference between Russian 
and American education probably is that 
related to the freedom of the individual to 
determine his own educational objectives, 
the guidance aspect of the Russian educa- 
tional system was selected as a topic for re- 
search. 

Since it was assumed that Russia lacked 
the organizations to which Americans are 
accustomed (Departments of Personnel 
Services, Guidance Clinics, Psychological 
Services, etc.), guidance was considered in 
the broad sense of the term. It included not 
only social, educational, and vocational in- 
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fluences, but also the teaching of ethical and 
moral values and disciplines. 


Limitations 


In spite of the fact that every effort was 
made to get an accurate picture of educa- 
tional practices in the Soviet Union, pre- 
cise information was difficult to obtain, due 
to the following factors: 

1. Even with eight or nine interpreters, 
some of whom were American educators, 
translation was difficult and time consum- 
ing. Each group had concepts, Jiberal arts, 
for example, which seemed to defy accu- 
rate translation. 

2. It was impossible for one person to at- 
tend all of the meetings and to take advan- 
tage of all visitation opportunities. Often 
those who reported disagreed in their eval- 
uation of what was seen and heard. 

3. Observations were limited to certain 
classes in certain schools of four cities: Mos- 
cow, Kiev, Leningrad, and Tashkent. 
Moreover, the study took place during the 
last two wecks of August and the first three 
weeks of September. It is conceivable that 
instructional methods and materials might 
be different during the middle or at the end 
of the school term. 

4, Effort was made to verify all informa- 
tion given orally. However, on some occa- 
sions conclusions had to be drawn from one 
Russian educator's response to a question. 


Procedure 


Since the members of the Comparative 
Education Study Group were guests of the 
Pedagogical Trade Union, the writer had 
the opportunity to talk with Russian edu- 
cators in the areas of psychology, moral edu- 
cation, pedagogy, and defectology, wherever 
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they were available in universities, insti- 
tutes, and academies. Opportunities were 
also available for visiting classes and/or 
talking with students at the institutions 
of higher education, primary-secondary 
schools, kindergartens, and youth organiza- 
tions. Included were several auxiliary 
schools for the gifted, for those who could 
only partially see, for the deaf, and a kinder- 
garten for those of low intellectual ability. 

In practically every instance, the director, 
rector, or principal of the institution gave an 
introductory talk in which he described his 
school and gave many statistics. A question 
period followed, during which most of the 
questions were asked by members of the 
Study Group. Later the group was able to 
tour the buildings and visit some of the 
schools’ classrooms. 

Two evenings of each week were set aside 
for reports on group activities, lectures by 
authorities in various fields, and the distri- 
bution of printed materials made available 
by the Pedagogical Trade Union and other 
groups. 

Findings 

In place of guidance, as the American ed- 
ucator understands the term, there is an at- 
tempt to exploit human potentiality by co- 
ercion and competition. This is effected by 
the nature of practically every organization 
that touches the life of each Russian citi- 
zen, whether it is the collective, the trade 
union, the youth organization, or the school. 
One wonders if any other nation has or is 
concentrating its efforts so uniformly on the 
education of its young. 

р К Russian Psychology. The psycholog- 
ical theories which determine the nature of 
guidance practices are those of Ivan P. Pav- 
lov and his followers. This is not because 
Pavlov was an outstanding physiological 
psychologist and a Russian, but rather be- 
cause his research findings fit nicely into the 
theory of dialectical materialism of Hegel, 
Marx, and Engels. Those who espouse this 
philosophy believe (1) that matter “... al- 
ways existed and that mind, spirit, con- 
sciousness is a late and derivative develop- 
ment depending on a certain organization 
of matter"; and (2) “... that human beings 
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through their social practice, including la- 
bor and science, discover facts and laws 
which truly reflect the processes of the exter- 
nal world” D, p. 721. 

Pavlov concluded from his experiments 
(to put it briefly and risk error as a result) 
that many reactions of the individual, in- 
cluding speech, thought, and consciousness, | 
are the result of ‘conditioning. Every hu- 
man has inborn reflexes which are stimu- 
lated by physical and chemical conditions 
within the body. An inborn reflex can be 
brought about by external agents or condi- 
tions which become associated with the in- 
ternal stimulus. When this happens, the | 
organism sets up new pathways in the сепа 
tral nervous system. The greater the пит: 
ber of these conditioned responses, the тоге 
complex the nervous system. Pavlov be 
lieved also that the cells of the cerebral 
hemispheres in their intricate function of. 
developing more and more pathways сош@ 
become damaged from excessive strain—too - 
many substitute stimuli without re-enforce: 
ment by the original stimulus. To guard 
against this, the healthy nervous system has” 
a natural inhibitory process. Disturbed ant 
mals and humans need artificial rest. 

Pavlov's theories support many convic 
tions the Russians have. They believe that 
since all human are endowed with essen 
tially the same nervous apparatus, there are- 
no innate differences of the higher mecha 
nism which would make people of a class, 
race, nation, or sex superior to others. I 
children have the proper environment and 
experiences, they will be intelligent. “We 
create the intelligence of our students,” one 
psychologist told the Study Group. All pu 
pils can be taught the same subject matter 
unless there is organic brain damage. 

When asked if it were possible to develop 
any skill one might desire in any particular. 
child, the response was that most inability to 
learn was the result of lack of cooperation 
with the school on the part of the parents, 
lack of interest in the child, or laziness. | 
Continuous conditioning is in process 
Slogans are seen in school halls, audito- 
riums, and public places. There is much | 
repetition in the educational program. 
Rest camps for children and houses of rest | 
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are numerous. Moscow University has a 
section of the dormitory reserved for stu- 
dents who are overly tired or ill. Here 
proper food and conditions for proper rest 
are provided. Hospitals that treat the men- 
tally ill use sleep therapy frequently. 

2, Moral Education. Pavlovian condi- 
tioning plays an important part in develop- 
ing the moral behavior of the Russian 
youth. Every effort is made to reward re- 
actions considered of value to a communis- 
tic society by group approval and personal 
satisfaction. Many rewards, including tes- 
timonials, prizes, and written appreciation 
announced to the class, are fixed by the min- 
istry of education. In every school one can 
find pictures of children who have received 
medals for good deportment and high 
scholarship. Pictures of honorable teachers 
are displayed in a conspicuous place in 
school halls. School newspapers draw at- 
tention to commendable acts and criticize 
severely immoral conduct such as neglect 
of studies, labor duties, and other commu- 
nity responsibilities. 

8. Discipline. The Soviets do much to as- 
sist parents and teachers in the disciplining 
of children [2]. Mothers who wish to en- 
roll their youngsters in a nursery school are 
given literature, asked to attend lectures, 
and in some instances required to pass ex- 
aminations on the care and training of chil- 
dren. 

Parents of youngsters who attend the 10- 
year school are organized into groups. A 
special committee of each group takes re- 
sponsibility for improving parent-child- 
school relations where needed. Four meet- 
ings a year are held at which approved 
methods of bringing up children are dis- 
cussed. If a teacher or the leader of the 
Pioneers reports that a child is having learn- 
ing or behavior problems, a member of the 
committee may visit the home to see if as- 
sistance is needed to improve parent-child 
or home-school relations. If conduct does 
not improve, the parent organization may 
recommend that the child be placed in a 
boarding school where he will receive ap- 
propriate attention. This placement is not 
regarded as punishment for the child and 
has no stigma attached to it. If the parents 
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are able to pay part of the child’s expenses, 
they are required to contribute money. 
Often, it was stated, the children prefer to 
remain at the school after their period of 
detainment because it is easier to continue 
desirable behavior there. 

All discipline is based on principles es- 
tablished by Herbert Spencer and Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. Corporal punishment is 
not used in the home or school. Natural 
consequences, when not too remote or cruel, 
are allowed to operate. Discipline in the 
Soviet Union is severe, however. An Amer- 
ican, while conducting a ninth year English 
class, had to ask a boy to stop using a mir- 
ror to reflect the sun. The student obeyed 
promptly. After several absences had been 
recorded for the boy, the teacher learned 
that he had been permanently dismissed 
from the school as a result of Komsomol ac- 
tion. 

The Soviets say that their aim is to teach 
self-discipline. There are, however, situa- 
tions in which the individual is given little 
choice in the direction his behavior will 
take. The state publishes all books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers, and it also controls 
the production of manufactured commod- 
ities. In the book stores and on the news- 
stands there is a good supply of very well 
written and illustrated books for young 
people and no comic books with lurid pic- 
tures. The children’s shops have a nice sup- 
ply of toys that include few if any guns or 
other weapons. Newspapers do not print 
detailed reports of crimes. There is a cur- 
few, not strictly enforced but on the records. 
Children unaccompanied by adults may 
not be on the streets after 7:30 p.m. All 
youngsters must be home by 10:30 p.m. 
Storekeepers may not sell cigarettes, 
matches, or intoxicating beverages to mi- 
nors. 

Upon reaching school age, children are 
taught “The Rules for Pupils” and required 
to memorize and observe them [7]. Con- 
formity and passive acceptance of personal 
and social restrictions are basic principles of 
discipline. As the children progress through 
the 10-year school and the institutions of 
higher education, more and more responsi- 
bility for the improvement of behavior is 
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given to the group. The Young Pioneers, 
for example, may call before their member- 
ship a child who has been a disciplinary 
problem in school. A group reprimand may 
be given. Pioneer leaders assist the chil- 
dren in these matters. On the Komsomol 
level, responsibility for handling discipli- 
nary cases is almost entirely that of the 
group. The Komsomol leader (a student) is 
a member of the faculty council which de- 
cides the size of stipend a student may re- 
ceive and which has the power to dismiss a 
young person from the institutidn . Further- 
more, Komsomol leaders keep the informa- 
tion on the social activities, the behavior, 
and the grades of students that is used in 
assigning positions at graduation time. The 
Study Group was told that institutions do 
not také-the responsibility for keeping such 
student records. This is hard to believe. 

4, Social Guidance. The primary-second- 

ary school and the institutions of higher 
learning take little responsibility for the de- 
velopment of social behavior. Pre-school 
establishments and youth organizations— 
the Octoberists, Pioneers, and the Kom- 
somols—are formed primarily to develop in 
boys and girls the sense of the collective, 
friendship and comradeship, respect for par- 
ents and adults, obedience, truthfulness, and 
the desire to produce socially useful labor. 
Through excursions to distant parts of the 
country, camp experiences, and a wide va- 
riety of activities in the Pioneer Palaces, it is 
hoped these characteristics will be de- 
veloped. 
, During their free time, students engage 
in physical activities and expressive arts. 
The Bovernment provides money for sports 
€quipment, musical instruments, and travel. 
Various 8roups put on exhibitions which 
culminate a season's activities. The Study 
Group attended Physical Culture Day in 
the Luzhniki. It was a very elaborate per- 
formance. 

In spite of the fact that there are con- 
tests and travel which might help young 
people from various parts of the country and 
professions become acquainted, there are 
other forces which tend to isolate those with 
different backgrounds. "There are, for ex- 
ample, Pioneer camps for children of the 
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Pedagogical Union, sports clubs for students 
of each faculty in universities, and social 
clubs for those who suffer from various 
physical defects. The deaf are organized, as 
are the blind and those who can only par- 
tially see. 

5. Educational Guidance. The entire So- 
viet Union seems to cooperate in encourag- 
ing its youth to acquire an education. 
Seven-year-olds entering the 10-year school 
are sent cards upon which is printed a mes- 
sage wishing the boy or girl success in his 
new adventures. Parents, too, are congratu- 
lated for having a young student in their 
home. Children carry flowers to school be- 
cause this is a very important experience in 
their lives. 

Readiness for school experiences is deter- 
mined by informal testing to see if the child 
can pay attention when the teacher talks 
and can answer her questions. Since Rus- 
sian educators believe that practically all 
children can acquire these skills, special at 
tention is given to those who are not ready 
so that they may be able to accomplish as 
much as their classmates. Children who 
fail to grasp the work of a year repeat the 
grade. This happens rather infrequently, 
however, since a teacher who has a number 
of failures is considered lacking in compe- 
tency. Children who do not achieve are 
given special attention after classes and, it 
was reported, individual assignments dur- 
ing school hours. None of the observers saW 
a child engaged in individual work and 
every child seemed to be making about the 
same progress. One school in which the at 
tendance was slightly above 800 had only 
16 children repeat a grade at the end of the 
1957-1958 school year. This, they thought, 
was only slightly fewer than might be con- 
sidered average for other 10-year schools of 
a comparable size. 

Approximately eight per cent of each 
class drop out of school before graduation 
(10-year schools). These youngsters enroll 
in a technicum or else work and attend 
Schools for the Working Youth. Compul- 
sory 10 year schooling is in the process of be- 
ing enforced. Practically all city children 
complete their secondary education. There 
are, however, some remote areas where seven 
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years are all that can be demanded since 
facilities are not available. 

The Study Group was led to believe that 
every child before being placed in an auxili- 
ary school—for the hard of hearing, the deaf, 
the mentally retarded, etc.—was carefully 
studied. Generally, the kindergarten 
teacher draws attention to the more seri- 
ously handicapped. Mental defectives are 
referred during their first year in the pri- 
mary school. ‘The study is quite informal. 
It includes no standardized tests; however, 
pictures similar to those used in American 
intelligence tests are given to elicit a re- 
sponse to a problem situation. Every re- 
mark the child makes is evaluated qualita- 
tively without reference to responses made 
by other children of comparable age. The 
study of one child may extend over a period 
of six months to a year. 

Pupils in the 10-year schools and institu- 
tions of higher learning are graded on as- 
signments and examinations. In classes 
visited, children placed their notebooks on 
the teacher’s desk as they went to the front 
of the room to solve an example or answer 
a question. If the child was successful, a 
mark was placed in his book. If he failed, 
no mark was given. Generally, the young- 
ster who was unable to perform the assigned 
task remained standing by his desk until 
someone was able to supply the correct an- 
swer. An observer reported that in one 
class 16 were standing before a problem was 
solved. 

On the higher education level, where stu- 
dents receive stipends in different amounts 
according to their specialization, need, and 
scholastic average, professors often fail a stu- 
dent rather than give a low passing grade so 
that the examination may be repeated and 
the average raised. Approximately 86 per 
cent of the students attending institutions of 
higher learning receive stipends. Ten to 15 
per cent discontinue their education each 
year. This is mainly due to failure. 

Gifted children are discovered and en- 
couraged during their school and circle ac- 
tivities. A Pioneer leader or a teacher may 
recommend such a child for a special educa- 
tional program. Few, however, are accepted 
by schools for the gifted unless they are out- 
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standing. The Study Group visited a board- 
ing school for orphans with exceptional mu- 
sical ability. Other schools for youngsters 
talented in the expressive arts were pointed 
out. 

The Russian educators failed to answer 
directly questions related to provisions made 
for children of exceptional ability in aca- 
demic areas. Skipping a grade seems not to 
be practiced to any great extent. One pro- 
fessor said every child could profit from at 
least 10 years of primary-secondary school- 
ing. However, attention and assurance of 
additional educatonal opportunities are 
gained by those who do superior academic 
work. Each spring outstanding eighth, 
ninth, and tenth year students have an op- 
portunity to enter the Olympiads, which 
are organized and judged by the university 
professors. Awards are made to those who 
excel in sciences, literature, mathematics, 
etc. 'Then students who complete their 
10-year program with 5's, the higest grade, 
in deportment and all subject matter areas 
receive a gold medal. Others who fall in 
the upper 5 per cent of their class and have 
all 5's in deportment and no more than 
three 4's in other areas receive a silver 
medal. Three Olympiad awards or a gold 
medal automatically admit a student to the 
university. 

Anyone who has completed his secondary 
education, passed the month-long State 
matriculation examinations, and is under 
35, regardless of sex, race, nationality, party 
affiliations, or religion, may apply for en- 
trance to an institution of higher education. 
All except gold medal winners and those 
holding three Olympiad awards take ex- 
aminations. These examinations consist of 
a written test in Russian language (only 5 
or 6 per cent fail the written test) and three 
oral questions in the student's area of spe- 
cialization. A commission of teachers hear 
and grade all answers. About one-third of 
those who apply are accepted. This figure 
varies with the institution and the faculty. 
Lower entrance requirements and higher 
stipends are used to encourage students to 
follow some plans of study. A person who 
fails to gain admittance may try another 
year or, in rare cases, may have his examina- 
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tion considered for another specialization 
in the same year. 

After the student has been accepted by an 
institution of higher learning, he has little 
or no control over his program. Those 
studying under the same faculty take the 
same subjects during the first two and 
a half years. Specialization takes place 
during the remaining years. Here also 
little choice is allowed. In most majors only 
one or two courses may be selected. 

6. Vocational Guidance. The ability to 
perform some socially useful task is highly 
prized in the Soviet Union. Kindergar- 
teners are taught to care for plants and do 
household chores. Seven-year-olds in the 10- 
year schools have a subject called labor—gen- 
erally this is an art course. Most schools 
have gardens and workshops. A director of 
a 10-year school in Tashkent proudly told 
the Study Group that during their after- 
noon circle activities the children had con- 
structed a garage for the school car. They 
are planning to build a recreation room this 
year. In some schools, especially those with 
factory or collective connections, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh year students spend a part of 
each week in industry or on the farm. 
Eighth, ninth, and tenth year pupils do 
more actual work and receive some remu- 
neration. Institutions of higher learning 
are now allowing only 20 per cent of their 
students to enter without two full years of 
work experience beyond secondary school. 

Youngsters who are enrolled in auxiliary 
schools receive vocational training. The 
hard of hearing and the partially blind even 
when they have ability have practically no 
opportunity to pursue a higher academic ed- 
ucation. Mentally retarded boys are taught 
wood and construction skills while the girls 
are given training in textile work. 

The after school circles and Pioneer ac- 
tivities give opportunities, limited only b 
the materials available and the skills of the 
teachers hired to help the groups, for pur- 
suit of special interests. "These programs ex- 
tend and deepen school experience. The 
Young Biologists, assisted by a scientist 
working in the community, learn much that 
will give a background for a future vocation, 

In spite of these opportunities to try out 


work areas, only the academically superior 
students seems to have considerable choice 
in the selection of a vocation. Others gen- 
erally are trained for skills that are neede 
in their community at the time they reach 
working age. 
The Communist party and the state de- 
termine the number of students who will be 
trained for each specialization. Requests 
for workers are sent to the schools in the 
spring and are turned over to those in the 
final semester of their program th 
months before the end of the term. After 
careful consideration each student states his 
preference of the positions open to him. А 
committee made up of faculty members, stu 
dent representatives (Komsomol), and а 
representative from enterprise consider 
the student's qualifications, including hi: 
scholastic standing and diploma project, 
his request, his social adjustment, and his 
personal needs as they relate to the locatio! 
of his position. 'The assignment is ma 
after the student is interviewed by the com: 
mittee. The professor giving this informa 
tion placed so much emphasis on social ad 
justment that a member of the Study Group 
asked what would happen to a boy who did 
excellent work but who did not care to par 
ticipate in social groups. He was told that 
such a student would be assigned to a less de- 
sirable position where there were a large 
number of workers. This she though 
would help him learn how to get along with 
people and understand how much people 
sacrifice for the education of the young. 
Seldom does a student not accept a jol 
assignment. The diploma at graduation 
time is sent not to the student but instead 
to the person in charge at his first employ- 
ment situation. If he rejects the contract 
for this position, he forfeits his diploma. 
Furthermore, from early childhood Soviet 
citizens are taught that performing tasks 
assigned by the state is their payment for 
educational advantages received. A person 
must remain in his first position three years. 
Recently, the people have had a little 
more choice in the location of their work. 
A list of job openings was noticed near the 
hotel in Moscow. Those who had the qual- 
ifications could apply. Higher salaries and 
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better living quarters are often given em- 
ployees in less desirable locations. 


Summary 


The party and the Soviet state determine 
to a great extent how the child will be 
brought up, what he will think, the educa- 
tion he will receive, and the type of work he 
will do. How well һе succeeds scholasti- 
cally and how well he and his family con- 
form determine the opportunities that will 
be open to him. 


Conclusions 


The Soviet educational system, when ex- 
amined superficially, seems to have many de- 
sirable aspects. Six related to guidance are 
the following: (1) the number of trained 
workers and facilities supplied by the state 
for youth organizations; (2) the controls 
the state places on children’s reading and 
play materials; (3) the help the state gives 
parents in learning to care for children; (4) 
the responsibility taken by groups for dis- 


cipline; (5) the separation of certain chil- 
dren’s activities from the school program; 
(6) the attitude of the people toward educa- 
tion. 

To adopt these in the form in which they 
exist in the Soviet Union would mean in 
each instance, except perhaps in the last, 
giving up some of the freedom we cherish or 
the possible suppression of our students’ in- 
genuity. The writer admits there are times 
when she has felt that a little less freedom 
and ingenuity could easily be tolerated. 
Maybe we could use a little of our inge- 
nuity to bring all educational standards up 
to those that exist in the better schools of 
our country and to improve the social be- 
havior of some of our students. 
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CEREBRAL PALSIED DESCRIBE EXPERIENCES 


Club Larberec in Action, a 24 page booklet written, edited, designed, 
and produced by 28 cerebral palsied young men and women, describes 
their experiences in banding together to broaden their own attitudes 
toward their personal handicaps, to ease the bitterness they felt in many 
cases, and to cut their unemployment rate. 

The Club Larberec—cerebral spelled backwards—was formed in 1953 
under the sponsorship of the Federation of the Handicapped in New York 


City “го dispel forever the myth of backward CP’s. 


to 


Through attendance 


at meetings and visits in groups to places usually not patronized by the 
cerebral palsied—theatres, restaurants, bowling alleys—confidence of the 
members has steadily grown. At the time the club was formed, 95 per 
cent were not working or had never worked; now, approximately 15 per 
cent are jobless, according to Miriam B. Ehrlich, Group Leader. Two 
couples with the Club have married, one of whom are now parents of a 
normal child, and two other couples are engaged. 

Single copies of Club Larberec in Action may be obtained from Miss 
Julietta B. Kahn, Publicity Director, Federation of the Handicapped, 


New York 11, New York. 
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The Foreign Scene in Guidance 
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GUIDANCE IN RUSSIA 


GERTRUDE ZEMON GASS 


|} PAPER is primarily concerned with 
tracing the development and presenting 
impressions of the current status of guidance 
in the Soviet Union. Even though docu- 
mentation in this area is meager, there are a 
few references in the literature which con- 
cern the use of vocational guidance, psycho- 
metrics, and applied psychology in the 
Soviet Union. The paucity of this material, 
however, and absence of reports prompted 
the writer to explore this area while touring 
Russia recently as a member of a group of 
71 United States educators who spent five 
weeks visiting schools and universities of 
four Russian cities in August and September 
of 1958. Although we were greeted cor- 
dially and the Russian educators were ap- 
parently eager to answer our questions and 
give us whatever information we desired, 
the schools they chose to show us were care- 
fully selected. It would thus be a debatable 
assumption that impressions gleaned from 
personal observation were completely ac- 
curate or even typical of all Russian schools. 


History and Development 


In the first years following the October, 
1917, Revolution, certain foreign psycho- 
logical theories and concepts were ap- 
parently acceptable to the Soviet leaders. 
The two areas in which techniques were 
used that might be considered guidance 
techniques were in industry and in the 
schools. In industry aptitude tests were 
devised for every possible trade; €.g., loco- 
motive engineering, tea-baling, and tailor- 
ing. In the schools, pedologists whose train- 
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ing included a combination of child guid- 
ance and developmental psychology were 
employed [6]. Little is actually available 
in terms of a written description of the ac- 
tivities of the pedologists in the school. 
"There is reason to believe that they carried 
on individual testing of the school pupils 
and vocational guidance, although positive 
support cannot be found for this. An offi- 
cial resolution barring these acivities, 
passed in 1936 by the Central Committee of 
the Communist party, is the, best evidence 
that these activities must have been carried 
on. 

In this resolution, which was officially 
called “On Pedological Distortions in the 
Commissariats of Education,” it was pointed 
out that errors had developed in school 


policy because the pedologists had been al- | 


lowed too much responsibility. Among the 
responsibilities of the pedologists listed by 
the resolution were: (1) determination of 
the reasons for the poor progress of certain 
students, (2) determination of the future 
vocational placement of graduating _ stu- 
dents, and (3) dismissal of students who 
were unable to keep up with their work. 
It deplored the fact that the organization of 
pedologists in the schools existed side by 
side with the teaching personnel and yet 
remained independent of the teachers and 
also condemned pedological practice as be- 
ing basically founded on pseudo-scientific 
experiments and concerned with “an end- 
less number of senseless and harmful re- 
search questionnaires and tests" [6]. It 
pointed out that these tests were conducted 
mainly with those students who were mak- 
ing poor progress in school or who did not 
fit into the framework of the school regime, 
which “stands in complete contradiction 10 
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both the aims of Soviet schools and to com- 
mon sense” [6]. 

Eight points were adopted as a result of 
this resolution, five of which are of particu- 
lar interest here: (1) pedagogy and peda- 
gogues be restored to their full rights, (2) 
the connection of pedologists with the 
schools to be ended and all pedological 
textbooks be removed, (3) the teaching of 
pedology as a special science in the Institutes 
of Pedagogy and the Technicums be 
abolished, (4) the books published to date 
on the theory of contemporary pedology be 
criticized by the press, and (5) those prac- 
ticing pedologists who are willing be trans- 
ferred into the field of pedagogy as teachers. 
This resolution is of particular importance, 
not only because it gives one a clue to past 
practices, but it also apparently set the tone 
and pattern for future limitations in work- 
ing with the individual child in the school. 

Although a search of the literature has 
not revealed to the writer information 
about the use of individual guidance in the 
Russian schools, there have been publica- 
tions which exhibit restrictions placed on 
certain guidance tools. Previous mention 
has been made of the rejection of testing in 
the 1936 resolution. A recent publication 
by the Russian psychologist Smirnov con- 
firms the continued rejection. Не states: 


Since psychic processes depend upon the activity 
during which they take place, it is impossible to es- 
tablish any universal standards, applicable to par- 
ticular age levels. . . . Tests based on universal 
standards, and designed to ascertain the adequacy 
or inadequacy of a child's development are, there- 
fore, unacceptable. . . - If a child's psychic de- 
velopment is to be correctly judged, it is necessary 
to study him under conditions which create the 
necessary motivation for the activity and a definite 
attitude towards it. Only then is it possible to 
ascertain what abilities the child actually posses- 


ses [4]. 

In a conference held with Academician 
Smirnov at the Institute of Psychology in 
Moscow, he expanded on this idea by saying 
that it is impossible to differentiate between 
motive, attitude, and ability. He pointed 
out as an example that a child learns to 
memorize better during play than in a for- 
mal classroom situation. Professor Smirnov 
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continued that Russians think that all at- 
tempts to measure born-giftedness (innate 
intelligence) of humans are impossible, for 
they feel that one cannot measure innate 
mental abilities but can only use a method 
of testing memory. 

Not only is there rejection of testing 
pupils—whether successful or unsuccessful— 
but there is also rejection of the possibility 
that unsuccessful pupils may have emotional 
problems which impede the learning proc- 
es. The Russian psychologist Slavina, in 
an article "Specific Features of the Intellec- 
tual Work of Unsuccessful Pupils,” points 
out that the hypothesis was suggested and 
confirmed by experimental work that un- 
successful pupils show “intellectual pas- 
šivity” which is a negative attitude to in- 
tellectual work caused chiefly by incorrect 
mental trainings He describes experiments 
carried onto confirm this and also educa- 
tional methods to counteract or correct this 
intellectual passivity [3]. Smirnov, in re- 
ferring to Slavina’s work, also notes that “in- 
tellectual passivity can be overcome by 
organizing the child's mental activities 
along certain lines" [4]. Thus it can be seen 
that school failure, considered in many cases 
a counseling problem in the United States, 
is a pedogogical problem in Russia and is 
handled in a strictly educational manner. 


Impressions of Present Status 


There is no doubt that many problems 
which we would consider counseling prob- 
lems are considered educational problems 
in Russia. In fact, personal visits to a num- 
ber of Russian schools in Moscow, Lenin- 
grad, Kiev, and Tashkent left no doubt that 
the concept of guidance in a formalized 
sense is foreign to Russian schools. It 
would have been easy to dismiss the area of 
guidance as one which would Бе useless to 
explore in the Soviet Union. It was felt, 
however, that certain guidance work was 
being accomplished even though the Soviet 
educators would disclaim it as part of their 
system. Therefore, to pursue this concept 
two areas were explored: (1) pupil-teacher 
relationships and (2) recording. Informa- 
tion was achieved through a number of per- 
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sonal interviews, personal observations, and 
studies of some school records of Russian 


pupils. 
Pupil-Teacher Relationships 


The Russian child has a continuing rela- 
tionship with two adult figures successively 
during the 10 years he spends in the schools. 
When the pupil enters the school in the 
first grade, he, along with about 30 other 
pupils, is assigned a teacher who stays with 
him from the first through the fourth year. 
This teacher not only takes over all teaching 
duties except specialized subjects but, in ad- 
dition, is personally responsible for the pu- 
pil’s behavior. Such responsibility includes 
home visits to confer with the parent about 
the correct up-bringing of the child, super- 
vising of the moral education of the child 
(with emphasis on standards of honesty, 
friendliness, loyalty to state, etc.), and con- 
cern with scholastic achievement. 

When the pupil passes from the fourth to 
the fifth year, where different teachers are 
detailed for each subject, the same group 
of pupils are assigned group leaders who 
take an even increased personal responsi- 
bility for the child’s behavior. The group 
leader continues to visit the home, concerns 
himself with the pupil’s grades, supervises 
the “moral” education of his group, keeps 
records, takes his charges for Sunday excur- 
sions, and, in addition, observes his pupils 
while they attend other classes. Since all 10 
grades are housed in one building, it is not 
too difficult to insure the continuous super- 
vision of a child by specified adults. 

It would perhaps be illuminating here to 
quote from an interview with a group 
leader, who was also an English teacher. 
The writer simply asked the leader to de- 
scribe his functions and duties as specifically 
as possible. He replied: 


Iam responsible for the conduct of the pupils of 
whom I am group leader. І work five days a week, 
and the sixth day is a free day, even though I 
sometimes spend it at school in order to see how 
my pupils behave when I am not around. During 
the five days I am in school, I have what we call in 
Russian slang “windows,” which are spaces in be- 
tween classes when I do not teach. I often spend 
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this time in other classes seeing how my children 
behave, how they get along with the teacher, I 
meet with my group at least once a day, and if^ 
any of the children have behaved badly, I take it^ 
up with them at this time. If talking to the pu- 
pil privately about his poor behavior does not. 
help, I take it up with the class as a whole, and 
we try to see how we can help him to behave bet- 
ter. At this time, other children may get up and” 
give speeches, blaming this child for his poor be-i 
havior. 'The class decides under my guidance 
what the punishment should be. Another method 
I sometimes use to help a child is to give himi 
some "social work" or, in other words, give him 
classroom duties ог make him head of a commit-- 
tee. If bringing the problem up in front of the 
class does not solve it, I then go to the director, 
We may decide to bring it up before the parents” 
committee, a committee composed of school рате 
ents who take over problems of discipline. They, 
in turn, put pressure on the child'$ parents, апд 
if the parents are not responsive, they may арх 
proach the head of the place in which the parent 
works. If all this is done and it still fails to bring 
improvement, I would place the child in another. 
school where he does not have friends and tli S 
is not so "brave." I find there are some children’ 
who are hard to handle. I talk to them and it has” 
very little effect, for they are very "brave," and. 
they don't listen. In addition to my work with’ 
children in the school, I take them оп an excur-- 
sion to an art museum or another point of interest 
every other Sunday. 


He closed our conversation by saying: 


The thing that puzzles me about American. 
teachers is that they make such sharp distinction 
between the slower and faster child. I persom 
ally feel that such distinctions make the slower 
child feel ashamed. Such children will know that 
they learn more slowly soon enough. Why do you | 
keep pointing out this deficiency? 1 


It became clear after numerous conver- 
sations with group leaders that they indeed: 
know the children in their group quite well 
This four year contact with the child en 
abled them to establish a relationship which, 
from what was seen, is apparently often 
warm and understanding in nature even 
though encased in a rigid framework ОЁ 
rules and disciplinarian techniques. 


Recording 


The various group leaders were ques 
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tioned about recording techniques and it 
was found that there were a variety of re- 
cording practices. In one of the schools, the 
writer requested that she be allowed to see 
record forms used and also actual records. 
This request was granted. 

The following is a copy of a record form 
used in a Kiev 10-year school. 


Record Form 
1 


. Name 

. Date of birth 

. Place of birth 

. Place where parents work. Name of father, 
mother, siblings, who is living at home with pu- 
pil 

. Nationality 

Year of entering school 

. Birth certificate 

. Home address 

. All grades 

. Behavior (graded) 

. Times tardy 


D о юн 


= юэ; = 


1, What practical work did he carry during the 
school years, and after school? 

. What circles does he belong to? 

. What social work does he do? (ех. Monitor, Pi- 
oneer leader, editorial board, president of a soci- 
ety) 

4, Health 

5. Physical culture (Does he go in for sports or is 

it prohibited?) 

6. Participation in sport competition 

7. Medals or honors received for work 

8. Bad behavior—what measures were taken, what 

punishments given? 

9. Characteristics of the pupil during different 

grades 


ото 


Verbatim copies of three actual records 
of pupils who have completed the fifth form 
(grade) are presented in the following: 


First Record 

Ist Form 

Pupil studied in first form. The first year he 
learned to read, write, and count. At first, he was 
not so good because he was not very interested. He 
missed several lectures because he was ill. He is not 
a very good pupil, his average mark is good but not 
excellent. 
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2nd Form - 

He attended school systematically and was more 
obedient. He was able to work without help. 
Sometimes he did not prepare his home tasks and 
his handwriting was poor. He can study better if 
he would not be lazy. His parents must pay more 
attention. 


3rd Form 

He attended school systematically. He listened 
with interest to his teachers. His home tasks pre- 
pared, but sometimes were not well done. He was 
ill part of the year with a bad throat (his symp- 
toms described in the record). The parents should 
pay more attention to his education. 


4th Form 

He has had good marks. He was ill with appendi- 
citis, and often had headaches. The class leader 
visited his home several times and talked about the 
correct upbringing of this pupil. He took part in 
social life, 


5th Form 

His achievements increased. He received a 3 in 
History, and Botany, and in other subjects, 4. In 
presence of grownups and teachers he is not talka- 
tive, but among pupils he is very lively and friendly. 
He is stubborn, it is hard from the first talks with 
him (note—this is a new group leader, one from first 
through fourth and the next from fifth through 
tenth) to get reasons for his breaking rules, If he 
is among a group of bad pupils, he will be bad—if 
he is among a good group, he will be good. He can 
work by himself if he wants to. His handwriting is 
poor. He likes o read and retell stories. He comes 
to school daily. The parents don't visit the school 
often, it will be necessary for them to visit the school 
and have talks with the class leader more often. 
In addition, it will be necessary for the parents to 
be more interested in their boy's achievements. 
During the summer he worked on a collective farm. 


This student transferred from another 
school. Her record here starts in the second 
form. 


Second Record 
2nd Form 
Excellent marks. Attends school systematically, 
is careful of her lessons and her home tasks are well 
done. Is very well liked and has lots of friends. 
She likes to help weaker pupils. She reads a lot 
and likes to tell about the books she has read. 


3rd Form 

Home work is systematically prepared. Excellent 
marks. She has lots of friends. She reads and re- 
tells stories well. 
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4th Form 

Excellent marks, Pupil knows a lot of things that 
a pupil should know that is in higher forms. Home 
tasks are prepared punctually. Likes to read books 
and retell the stories. Takes an active part in the 
social life of the class and school. Was elected 
leader of the Pioneer detachment of the class bri- 
gade and received a special certificate as a reward. 


5th Form 

She has had excellent marks. She is generally 
capable, likes to study and learns well; also, it is 
very important to her to do well. She goes into ma- 
terial deeply during lessons, and at home she works 
deeply and systematically in mastering her lessons. 
She is a pupil that is polite, well brought-up, and 
very clean. She reads a lot of books and always 
helps her friends. Takes an active part in social 
life, In class she wants to clear up everything, she 
wants to know without any doubts, any hesitations. 
She works in embroidery circle in Pioneers and her 
work has been exhibited. During the summer she 
had agricultural practice and she did excellent work. 


This student 
another school. 
the second form. 


also transferred from 
His record here starts in 


Third Record 

2nd Form 

He works systematically and prepares home work 
Well Obedient. Careful with all details of his les- 
sons at school. He is a capable pupil and listens 
well if interested. He can study ‘better than he 
does, but is lazy. Mother is working as a teacher 
in the country, and father is a worker in Kiey. 


3rd Form 


He is capable, has mental ability. He could 
study better, but he is lazy. His homework is not 
systematically done. Sometimes he lies to parents, 
Pupils, and teachers both at school and at home. 
He likes to chatter. His home has good physical 
surroundings in which to study. 


(This record continued through fifth 
form.) Teacher's comment on these records 
was: “These records are Pedagogical, not 
Psychological.” 


Is There Guidance in Russia? 

The question as to whether there is guid- 
ance in Russia cannot be answered un- 
equivocally. The main emphasis in this 
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area, as deduced both from observation and 
interviews, seems to be on making the in- 
dividual pupil function as an effective mem- 
ber of the collective. It has been pointed 
out that traditionally in Russia, even be- 
fore the Revolution, the distinction between 
the individual and the group and between 
the self and others was considered less im- 
portant than in Western civilization [2]. 
However, under the communist regime this 
stress on the collective is seen everywhere 
and becomes perhaps the prime educational 
objective of the group leader. In order to 
understand this most basic of their concepts 
—the collective as a moral good—a few lines 
from an interview with a woman in the de- 
partment of foreign education in Moscow 
will be enlightening. Нег responsibility 
specifically is moral education in the Rus- 
sian schools. She stated: 


Morality and communist morality are concerned 
with that behavior which helps build the col- 
lective society. Any behavior which undermines 
the collective is immoral. The main trait which 
makes the man in Russia differ from other men 
is to be found in the philosophy of collectivism | 
which is concerned with the relationship among - 
persons. Americans tend to confuse groups and 
collectives, A bunch of wild animals is a group, 
but it is not a collective, for a collective is a 


relationship which does the most for the common 
good. 


One of the major responsibilities of the 
group leader in the Soviet Union, then, is to 
see to it that his pupils become "good mem- 
bers of the collective." Apparently the most 
frequent and potent punishment of the 
pupil is group disapproval or ostracism. A 
book for group leaders instructs them to "tie 
in the behavior of the pupils with the basic 
principles of a socialistic society." It con- 
tinues, "the exclusion or cutting out of a 
poorly behaving pupil's name from the Pio- 
neer Group (the communist organization 
of youths from 7 through 16) should be used 
as an example to the others in his class that 
his behavior is not in accord with the prin- 
ciples of socialistic relations and collecti- 
vism" [7]. An editorial in the Russian 
Journal Family and School, points out 
to the teacher that he "should give the 
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child time to think and torment himself over 
a solution, but in the end, if necessary, 
point out to the adolescent, that there is but 
one way, that of duty” [5] (to subject him- 
self to group judgment by confessing be- 
fore his teachers and peers). 

Can any conclusions be drawn about 
work with individual pupils in Russia to- 
day? Whatever there is of this nature does 
not seem to be planned but emanates from 
the relationship which the group leader 
has set up with his pupils. Vocational, edu- 
cational, and personal guidance do not exist 
as we know them; but it appears that if a 
pupil needs help in any of these areas, he 
would turn to his group leader. For ex- 
ample, it was said that if the pupil is having 
difficulty in the selection of a vocation or a 
decision as to whether to try for the univer- 
sity, he relies on his group leader for advice. 
Indications from many sources were that if 
there are personal problems in the home, it 
is the responsibility of the group leader to 
step in and try to rectify them. 

Obviously the Russian group leader 
serves the purpose of the state first and fore- 
most. As the guidance worker in this coun- 
try works with the fulfillment and realiza- 


tion of the individual, the group leader in 
Russia works with the individual in terms 
of the individual’s place in the collective, 
since the Soviet leaders claim that true indi- 
vidual happiness lies in being a good mem- 
ber of the collective. It does seem, however, 
that in trying to serve the state by getting 
the most out of each pupil, the group leader 
is, at least in some cases also serving the indi- 
vidual pupil in an unstructured, unsys- 
temized fashion. ‘This appears to be the ex- 
tent of the guidance effort in Russia. 
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REHABILITATION COUNSELING PROGRAM LAUNCHED 


Los Angeles State College will soon be the center of expanded opportu- 
nities for training in rehabilitation counseling, it was recently announced 


by the College's Department of Guidance and Pupil Personnel Services. 
With financial support from the Federal Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, the College is developing a two-year graduate program leading to a 
Master of Science degree in Vocational Rehabilitation. A number of train- 
ing grants for full-time students will be made available by the United 
States Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

The new counseling training program, coordinated by Dr. Joesph Stub- 
bins, will include courses in the theory and practice of counseling, rehabili- 
tation techniques, personality and development, vocational psychology, 
and the study of disabilities. The major rehabilitation agencies and insti- 
tutions in the Los Angeles Metropolitan area will provide supervised pro- 
fessional experience. 
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Family Problems in Rehabilitation Counseling 


JOSEPH L. MARRA and FREDERICK W. NOVIS 


Ет ALONE, shut out, put away, fin- 
ished.” With these words a husband 
conyeyed the intense affective impact he 
experienced when he first learned that he 
was permanently physically disabled. 

When a physical handicap disables a hus- 
band who has lived as an able-bodied indi- 
vidual up to the incurrence of disablement, 
he, as well as the other members of the fam- 
ily unit, are confronted by a new situation 
which is in the nature of a crisis. According 
to Hill, a crisis is “any sharp or decisive 
change for which old patterns are inade- 
quate” [2]. Disablement of the husband is 
an experience that outmodes existing pat- 
terns of family adjustment and causes shifts 
in the dynamics of interactions between 
family members, thereby making new 
systems of adjustment and interaction nec- 
essary. The husband's disability requires 
change in the functional roles of members of 
the family unit. 'These changes include 
emotional readjustment to new responsi- 
bilities and the assumption of new or al- 
tered roles by family members. Depending 
upon their adequacy, these adjustments 
will often place the stability of the total 
family unit in jeopardy before its former 
equilibrium is established. 

_ Estimates of the prevalence of disability 
in the population vary depending upon the 
source. All estimates, however, are suf- 
ficiently great to include a large enough 
number of husbands who incurred disable- 
ment while functioning as heads of family 
units to lend importance to the answer to 
these questions; What effects does dis- 
ability have upon a disabled husband? 
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What does his disability do to the family 
unit? What do members of the family uni 
do about these effects? 

A questionnaire was used to secure the 
data discussed in this report. There were 
23 items in the questionnaire. These items. 
covered 12 factors which primarily affected 
the husband and 11 which involved the en: 
tire family unit. 

Subjects were 52 clients of the Cons 
necticut Bureau of Vocational Rehabilita® 
tion who were under 50 years of age 
married at the time of disability onset, andi 
whose families contained опе or more chil: 
dren. This selection resulted in a group of 
subjects who before disablement had a key 
role in the family unit as husbands, fathers; 
and as earners. 

The subjects ranged from 26 to 49 years ой 
age with a mean age of 40. Disabilities were 
included in the following areas: orthopedic, 
visual, hearing, tuberculosis, cardiac, neuroz 
logical ulcer, and diabetes. Education 
level ranged from fourth grade to college 
graduation with a mean of 9.3 grades. The 
length of time subjects had been disabled 
ranged from less than one to 24 years, with 
a mean duration of disability of 4.6 years- 
Based upon the major occupational groups 
defined in the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, they were at time of disability incut- 
rence employed in semi-professional, clerical. 
and kindred, sales and kindred, personal 
service, skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled 
occupations. They had been married from 
one to 24 years. Together with the husband 
and wife, the smallest family unit consisted 
of 3 members and the largest of 9 members: 


Findings 


The primary effects of disability upon the 
husband showed concern relating directly to 
disability, to employment, and to his family. 
role. Other effects appeared to be second- 
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ary results of the traumatic experience of 
disability. These were personality and 


attitudinal factors which pervaded the per- ` 


sonality of the disabled husband. 

An analysis of TABLE 1 indicates that the 
factors directly related to disability affect 
many husbands. Over half of the subjects 
were concerned about the family, prospect 
of future employment, ability to manage 
children, role in management of funds, and 
failure to face up to acceptance of disability. 
The number of husbands experiencing per- 
sonality and attitudinal effects ranged from 
11.5 to 49.9 per cent. Here we find such 
factors as shame, avoidance, loss of affection, 
depression, disbelief, and aggression. 


TABLE 1 
Effects of Disability on Husband 


Effect Per Cent Rank 

Concern about family 90.3 1 
Concern about re-employment 84.6 2 
Less ability to manage children 60.4 8, 
Less active in management of funds 55.7 4 
Non-acceptance of disability 50.0 В 
Feared people would avoid 49.9 6 
Disbelief of disability diagnosis 38.6 7 
Feared shame of children 32.6 8 
Feared loss of wife’s affection 26.8 9 
Extreme depression 23.0 10 
Felt doctor in error 21.1 11 

11.5 12 


Extreme aggression 


Taste 2 shows that the major effects 
upon the family unit consisted of: altered 
functions in home management, reduced 
social activities, additional responsibilities 
for children, financial distress, and changes 
in plans for size of family. 

hile fewer families were involved in 
the remaining effects in TABLE 2, the ques- 
tionnaire served to disclose highly sensitive 
and crucial areas in family relations. For 
example, 28 per cent of the husbands men- 
tioned marital discord and 23 per cent in- 
dicated changed plans for their children’s 
education. The pervasive and long range 
effects of such factors as these are of great 
significance in the present as well as future 
capacity of these husbands to achieve a 
wholesome level of total adjustment. 
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TABLE 2 
Effects of Husband's Disability on Family Unit 


Effect Per Cent Rank 


Wives assumed greater responsibility 


for home management 7171 1 
Reduced social and recreational activi- 

ties 69.6 2 
Children assumed more household 

chores 55.1 D 
Went into debt 52.9 4 
Changed plans for larger family 44.0 5 
Wives more helpful than husband felt 

necessary 42.2 6 
Wives entered employment 36.5 7 
Marital discord 28.0 8 
Sought welfare assistance 26.9 9 
Changed plans for children’s education 23.0. 10 
Changed living accommodations По 


TABLE 3 indicates that welfare assistance 
was the most frequent method used to com- 
pensate for loss of the disabled husband's 
earnings. Important also was the use of 
earnings from the wife's employment. The 
wife thus assumed the role of financial head 
of the household. 


TABLE 3 


Methods Used to Compensate for Loss of 
Earnings of Disabled Husband 


Method Number Рет Cent 

Welfare 22 27 
Earnings of wife 19 23 
Workmen's Compensation 13 16 
Funds from relatives 9 11 
Savings af 8 
Pensions 6 7 
Loans Б 3 
Other 4 5 

ToraL 83 100 


In several instances, families resorted to 
the use of multiple methods. For example, 
in three cases the wife secured employment 
and also received financial aid from rela- 
tives. In fact the 52 individuals and their 
families studied used 23 individual methods 
or combination of methods to secure the 
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funds needed for living expenses during the 
husband’s period of unemployment arising 
out of his disability. 


Conclusions 


A husband’s disability has been found to 
be a traumatic individual as well as family 
experience: This is due to the fact that the 
important role of the husband has been dras- 
tically altered by disability. His earnings, 
his relations to his wife and children, his 
attitudes about himself, his family, and 
other people are all affected. 

New financial resources have to be tapped. 

"То be of maximum help to disabled hus- 
bands and their families, counselors must 
be alert to study the following methods to 
alleviate financial distress: (1) exploring 
public fund resources, such as workmen's 
compensation, pensions, disability insur- 
ance, and public assistance; (2) converting 
family resources to increase cash reserves, 
such as increasing mortgage loans, read- 
justing life insurance, and assistance from 
relatives; (3) exercising family economy 
through prudent management of funds; and 
(4) assisting in finding new potential earn- 
ings within the family unit, such as employ- 
ment of wife and part-time employment of 
younger members of the family unit. 

Counselors in general are aware of the 
rehabilitative adjustment measures needed 
by the disabled husband. In working with 
disabled husbands, counselors have done 
better with problems related directly to 
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vocational readjustment to re-establish earn= 
ing power. That they have had difficulty in 
achieving this with some disabled husbands 
indicates the presence of other problems in 
frequently isolated in the interaction be- 
tween the counselor and the disabled hus- 
band. While the individual counseling re- 
lationship is basic, counselors must recog- 
nize the broader area of family relations; 
This will best be accomplished by encom 
passing the family unit within the counsel 
ing relationship. If this is done, many of 
the problems of motivation often attributed 
to the disabled person alone will be found 
to have their origin in the family setting. 
Moreover, this broader approach will serve 
as an effective means to carry out remedial 
measures, with each family member coni 
tributing not only to the disabled husband's, 
adjustment but to their own as well. 

The role of the rehabilitation counselor 
working within the broader framework 0| 
the family unit offers a mutual area of inter- 
est and responsibility with professions and 
agencies concerned with individual and 
family welfare. Closer relationships are in- 
dicated with social workers, marriage and 
domestic relations counselors, family and 
child case workers. As experience develops 
under this broadened concept, the respec 
tive roles of these disciplines will be clari- 
fied. 
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Aptitude Patterns 


For Selected Major Fields of Study 


THEODORE NICKSICK, JR., and GEORGE C. BEAMER 


Te GENERAL Aptitude Test Battery is 
used by the United States Employment 
Service to determine occupational patterns 
for adult vocational counseling. Patterns 
have been determined for successful people 
in many occupations. The GATB has been 
studied by certain colleges and universities 
for the purpose of determining its academic 
predictive possibilities. Examination of 
these studies indicates that educational pat- 
terns may be established for the GATB to 
assist in the counseling of college students 
[ЕЛЕ 


Problem 


This study was made in order to deter- 
mine whether the aptitude factors G (intel- 
ligence), V (verbal aptitude), N (numerical 
aptitude), S (spatial aptitude), P (form per- 
ception), and Q (clerical perception), of the 
GATB Form B-1001, can discriminate be- 
tween students in selected major fields of 
study at North Texas State College. The 
selected major fields are accounting, busi- 
ness education, elementary education, in- 
dustrial arts, and marketing. 


Procedure 


The $’s in this study were students who 
graduated during the years 1952-1956 in- 
clusive and who took the GATB during 
their freshman and sophomore years at this 
institution. 
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The main hypothesis of this study is that 
it is possible to differentiate among the 
groups of students in the major fields 
through significant differences in aptitude 
scores. The Test Record Cards of the 
GATB were obtained for the students who 
met the criterion of graduation, and from 
these cards a sample of 228 subjects was 
drawn. This sample was categorized into 
the major fields as follows: 42 in account- 
ing, 50 in business education, 44 in elemen- 
tary education, 50 in industrial arts, and 42 
in marketing. 

A second sample was drawn with the num- 
ber of S's in each major field categorized in 
the same manner as in the initial sample. 
This two-sample procedure was used as a 
cross-validation technique. 


Results and Interpretation 


The mean aptitude scores for the fields 
in the two samples are shown in TABLE 1. 
The significance of these differences in 
means can be obtained from an examina- 
tion of TABLE 2. 

The simple analysis of variance statistic 
revealed significant differences in means 
among all the major fields in both samples 
with the exception of Aptitude P in Sample 
]. In Sample 2 the means of aptitude P 
were significantly different among the major 
fields at beyond the 0.05 level. 

These results may be interpreted as indi- 
cations of differences among the groups in 
this study in test performance on the 
GATB. The successful students appeared 
to be differentiated on the basis of all apti- 
tudes except P. 

Since these results establish differences in 
means, the next logical step is to assay the 
probabilities of differences in the standard 
deviations of the aptitudes. Bartlett's test 
of homogeneity of variance was used for 
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TABLE 1 
Mean Aptitude Scores on GATB for Two Samples in Major Fields 


G p N 5 Р Q 

Accounting 

Si 130 115 134 121 121 114 

S 133 115 136 123 118 113 
Business Education 

Sı 119 110 124 110 121 2 

Sa 125 114 125 117 124 123 
Elementary Education 

Sı 116 113 109 118 123 120 

ЕД 114 110 112 113 122 115 
Industrial Arts t 

Sı 119 105 112 131 120 102 

S: 121 104 114 132 113 97 
Marketing 

Sı 124 109 109 121 123 107 

S: 123 111 124 119 120 111 


that purpose. In Sample 1 no significantly 
different variances were evident among the 
major fields of study. In sample 2 the vari- 
ances of aptitudes P and Q differed signifi- 
cantly. 

These results tend to indicate that the 
responsibility for differences in aptitudes 
among the major fields rests with the means, 
since the standard deviations are relatively 
stable. This also tends to validate the 
establishment of academic aptitude critical 
scores which can be used in the college 
counseling situation. 

A comparison of the means of aptitudes 
between Samples 1 and 2 was made by using 
the ¢ test. Each major field in Sample 1 was 
compared with the identical field in Sample 
2. If these means were not significantly dif- 
ferent, one might be justified in assuming 


TABLE 2 


Summary of Simple Analysis of Variance Among 
Means of Aptitudes 


Apti- Sig. Sig. 

tudes — Sample Level Sample Level 
G 6.853 0.001 10.419 0.001 
У 4,581 0.01 3.943 0.01 
N 23.080 0.001 26.338 0.001 
S 7.459 0.001 9.682 0.001 
p 0.427 dee 2.686 0.05 
Q 12.965 0.001 21.277 0.001 
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that the results of these samplings are not 
unique. Significant ¢ values were obtained 
for the means of aptitudes G and S for the 
two samples of business education majors. 
The means of aptitude N were significantly 
different for the two samples of marketing 
majors. Since no significant t values were 
obtained for the remainder of the compar- 
isons, the data suggest the possibility of sim- 
ilar results if additional samples were ob- 
tained and treated statistically. 

To determine which aptitudes were par- 
ticularly relevant to successful students in 
each of the major fields of study, the ¢ test 
was used for those means of aptitudes which 
were significantly different. Only those 
differences which were significant in both 
samples were considered. The means of 
aptitudes were not compared since only one 
sample had a significant F value. (See 
TABLE 3) 

The means for each major field were com- 
pared against all other major fields in this 
study. 

The accounting majors differed from all 
others on aptitudes G and N and, in 
addition, from the industrial arts majors on 
aptitudes V and Q. This difference favored 
the accounting majors. 

The business education majors differed 
from the industrial arts majors on apti- 
tude N and from the accounting and mar- 
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TABLE 3 


Summary of Results of f Test of Differences Between Any Two Means of Aptitudes? e 


Apti- Major Acct. B. Ed. El, Ed: 1. A: Mrkt. 
tudes Fields S-7 5-2 5-7 5-2 5-7 5-2 5-7 5-2 8-1 à 5-2 
С Acct. 3.799/.2:784 704.69 G41% 101357853 411880) 4:98: 028/348 
Mrkt. 2.68 3.04? 
У Acct. 3.78° 3.420 
B. Ed. 3.95* 3.249 
Mrkt. 2:970 12.199 
М Acct, 3.419 1074.089 08.30» 8.669. 7.51% 8,18% ЕВ АЛКА АЧДЫ 
В. Еа. 5.19. . 4.922) 4.285 | 4.28% 
Mrkt. 35419. 3:719 
ВЛА 2.555... 2:749 5 Ole ita cena. 37° 057894 2,416 7 3796€ 
Q Acct. 3.669 5,42 
ВЕД. 72:13 | 113739 6.15° 9.92€ 4.27% 4.07* 
El. Ed. 5.55%) 6:225 
Mrkt. 4.274 4.749 


* Sig. at 0.001 level or greater. 
^ Sig. at 0.01 level or greater. 
* Sig. at 0.05 level or greater. 


* No Sig. Е value was obtained for P in Sample 2 and (ће ¢ test was not used. 


* An unfilled square or the omission of a major field 
ferences in means. 


keting majors on aptitudes V and Q. This 
difference favored the business education 
majors. 

The elementary education majors dif- 
fered from the industrial arts majors on apti- 
tude Q. This difference favored the ele- 
mentary education majors. 

The industrial arts majors differed from. 
all other majors on aptitude S. This differ- 
ence favored the industrial arts majors. 

The marketing majors differed from the 
elementary education majors on aptitude G 
and from the industrial arts majors on apti- 
tudes V, N, and Q. These differences fav- 
ored the marketing majors. 


Summary and Conclusions 


S's in this study were 456 students who 
graduated from North Texas State College 
during the years 1952-1956 and to whom the 
GATB was administered during their fresh- 
man or sophomore years. These students 
were graduated in the major fields of 
accounting, business education, industrial 
arts, and marketing. The hypothesis of this 
research is that it is possible to differentiate 
among the groups in the major fields 
through significant differences in the test 
performance on aptitudes G, V, N, S, P, and 
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in the table is an indication of non-significant dif- 


Q of the GATB. The conclusions of this 
study are as follows: 

1. On the basis of the aptitudes used in 
this study a differentiation among the major 
fields can be made. 

2. The GATB can be used to supplement 
other measuring instruments in a college 
counseling situation. 

3. Little discrimination among the major 
fields of study can be attributed to aptitude 
Р. 

4. The means of aptitudes differ signifi- 
cantly and the standard deviations of apti- 
tudes are relatively stable. Since the cri- 
terion for success in this study is graduation 
in these major fields, the establishment of 
academic aptitude critical scores for the 
GATB seems feasible. However, further 
research should be undertaken to validate 
this assumption. 
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THE FACTOR OF PSYCHOLOGICAL NEED 
IN OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE 


JOSEPH R. CAUTELA 


OCATIONAL COUNSELORS are well aware 
that many factors influence an indi- 
vidual's occupational choice. One such fac- 
tor is the symbolic value of occupations. 
The influence of the symbolic meaning of 
an occupation on an individual’s occupa- 
tional choice has been stressed for some time 
by psychoanalysts. 

Most vocational counselors will admit 
that perhaps sometimes the symbolic value 
of an occupation may exert an influence, 
but usually only lip service is paid to the 
possibility. Would the counselor ever 
really ask himself such a question as, “Does 
he want to become a landscaper because he 
has a strong need to procreate?” The ques- 
tion, on the face of it, seems absurd. Even 
if some people have the theory that earth 
sometimes represents the mother and plant- 
ing represents planting the seed in the 
mother, the theory sounds so farfetched that 
the counselor is apt to reject it and base his 
guidance of the individual on much more 
reliable data. This has been the view of the 
present writer, but some recent experiences 
in counseling have led him to reconsider 
the importance of the symbolic value of an 
occupation when guiding someone in voca- 
tional choice. The following are two cases 
which seem to call for a reconsideration of 
the importance of psychological need in in- 
fluencing vocational choice. 


Sublimated Aggression 


Both of these cases concern students in the 
selection of their major field of study in 
college. 


In the first case, a freshman whom the 
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counselor had been advising came to see 
him at the end of his freshman year about 
a change of his major. After a year of take 
ing the first course required of non-science 
majors (in his case he wanted English), he 
decided to change to the pre-medical course: 
His College Board scores were 500 verbal 
and 450 in mathematics. His Otis IQ was 
115 and his total average grade for the first 
year was 70 per cent. His mark in the Gen- 
eral Science course was 60 per cent. 
Kuder scores were significant in the Liter- 
ary and Artistic areas. He placed in the 
40th percentile in Science. The counselor) 
tried to point out to him that according to 
the above data it would not be advisable to 
change his major to the pre-medical course.’ 
But even when told of these facts in man 
different ways, he still insisted vehemently 
that he wanted to be a surgeon. He did 
not know any surgeon personally; there wasi 
no surgeon he could name or whom he ad- 
mired so the counselor tried to look for 
signs not directly related to vocational 
choice that could give a clue as to the factor 
or factors that were influencing his voca- 
tional choice. The counselor asked the stu- 
dent to see him a few times to talk things 
over concerning some of the factors in his 
background that might account for his 
change in vocational choice. [ 
After the first few meetings it became 
quite evident that he had very strong aggres 
sive feelings toward his parents and he was 
very cynical toward people in general 
These feelings had become intensified re 
cently by some altercations with his parents. 
The counselor formed the hypothesis that 
his occupational choice was largely a sub- 
limated attempt to satisfy (reduce) bis. 
aggressive drive. With this hypothesis as # 
guide, the counselor helped the student ex" 
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amine his attitudes toward his parents and 
people in general. Toward the end of the 
summer, after about 12 meetings, he 
appeared to be achieving some emotional 
as well as intellectual insight concerning his 
aggressive attitudes. In these interviews 
the counselor never referred to the student’s 
occupational choice. On the eleventh inter- 
view (mainly non-directive) he said, “You 
know, I've been thinking it over; I guess I 
really don’t have the qualifications to be- 
come a surgeon. I don’t know what made 
me think of it in the first place. I guess ГЇЇ 
stick to English.” After three more sessions 
the interviews were terminated. The next 
year he continued his major in English. 

Of course, there is no way of knowing if 
the student reverted to his original choice 
of major because his aggressive drive was 
reduced and therefore did not need the 
symbolic satisfaction or because some other 
factor or factors were responsible. The 
problem also remains as to why the student 
picked the occupation of surgeon to solve 
his conflict. But nevertheless it is inter- 
esting to note that the student was a young- 
ster who was quite convinced he wanted to 
be a surgeon in spite of all the evidence to 
the contrary. When the hypothesis concern- 
ing symbolic gratification of aggressive drive 
through surgery was used as a guide in the 
interviewing process he reverted to his orig- 
inal choice of major. 


Building a Symbol 

In another case, medicine was also in- 
volved, but this time a student who had been 
doing quite well in the pre-medical course 
for two years, decided he wanted to leave 
the pre-medical course as a major and go in- 
to architecture. As in the case just dis- 
cussed, this choice seemed strange because 
the student was doing well in his course 
work and his Kuder showed significant 
scores in Science, Persuasive, and Social Ser- 
vice. He had exhibited no talent whatso- 
ever in any activity related to architecture. 
When the counselor asked him why he 
wanted to become an architect, the student 
‘replied that he just wanted to build things. 
He said that he had been thinking about it 
a lot lately. There was apparently no valid 
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reason for making the change from medi- 
cine to architecture so the counselor de- 
cided to look for symbolic gratification as a 
reason for the change in occupational 
choice. This time the counselor formu- 
lated two hypotheses: 

1. His aggressive urge to destroy was по 
longer adequately defended against by us- 
ing medicine as a means of sublimation so 
that he attempted to build rather than de- 
stroy. This was a form of reaction forma- 
tion. н 

2. Buildings symbolically represented the 
female figure and for some reason he 
wanted to construct or work with the female 
figure. To the counselor, the second hy- 
potheses seemed a little farfetched but later 
investigation indicated that it was probably 
the correct one. 

As in the other case, the student was asked 
if he would see the counselor a few times so 
that he could learn something of the stu- 
dent’s background in an effort to help him 
in clarifying the reason for his change of 
major. During the interviews the choice 
of occupation was not discussed. Instead 
other factors of his personality were ex- 
plored. 

After a few interviews the counselor was 
startled to learn that the student's mother 
was paralyzed almost completely on the left 
side of her body due to a cerebral hem- 
morrhage she had received a few weeks be- 
fore he had decided to become an architect. 
This presented an interesting aspect because 
one possible symbolic interpretation of 
house is mother. Could his desire to be- 
come an architect be an attempt to rebuild 
his mother? The interpretation seemed to 
fit too neatly. With this hypothesis as a 
guide, the counselor decided to explore the 
relationship between the student and his 
mother. By the sixth interview it became 
quite evident that he perceived himself re- 
sponsible for his mother's illness. He felt 
guilty, he said, because his father told him 
that his mother suffered her shock because 
she waited on her son hand and foot and be- 
cause he never helped around the house. As 
the counselor perceived it, his task was to 
reduce the student's guilt feelings as much 
as possible so that he would not try to 
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undo what he thought he had done. After 
the twentieth interview he began to express 
such feelings as, "Well, I guess since I've 
come this far I might as well stick it out in 
pre-med. If that doesn't turn out I can 
always take up architecture." 

Reducing Conflict 

In both of the cases just discussed the 
occupational choice seemed to be mainly 
determined by an attempt to gratify symbol- 
ically a particular need. An attempt was 
made to reduce the need that led to the 
attempt at symbolic gratification for two 
reasons: 

1. Most of the data related to the occupa- 
tional choice in both cases indicated that 
the choice was unrealistic. 

2. The conflicts which greatly influenced 
the occupational choice of the students 
should be eliminated as much as possible so 
that it would not be necessary to gratify 
these needs by making other maladaptive 
responses similar to the one that led them 
to make unrealistic vocational choices. 


Of course, in attempting to explain the 
behavior in these two cases one must con- 
sider the scientific dictum, “There are 
always alternate theories to account for the 
same data.” But the fact remains that the 
students’ behavior concerning occupational 
choice became more realistic after hypoth- 
eses concerning symbolic gratification were 
used as a basis of counseling. These coun- 
seling experiences have made the writer 
more aware of the possibility that in some 
cases occupational choices are greatly in- 
fluenced by attempts at symbolic gratifica- 
tion. In future counseling situations 
the writer will be more sensitive to this pos- 
sibility. One more point: even if the indi- 
vidual is attempting to achieve symbolic 
gratification by occupational choice, it does 
not mean he is making a "wrong" choice. 
The choice, because of other factors such as 
intelligence, interest, etc., could be an adap- 
tive one. If this is indicated by the data, 
nothing need be done to attempt to change 
the individual's choice. 


UNESCO SURVEYS PRIMARY EDUCATION 


; "Primary Education," Volume II of UNESCO's World Survey of Educa- 
lion, gives a world view of primary education and serves as a reference book 
of the school systems of individual countries and territories. National 
chapters cover every school system in the world-197 in all-by means of 
descriptive text, statistical tables, and diagrams for administration and 
school organization, usually in original terms. There is a glossary of 
terms in 28 languages. "The information comes mainly from public school 
authorities in each country, supplemented where necessary from existing 


publications. 


This current volume, consisting of 1,389 pages, is the second of a four- 
part series. Volume I dealt with schools as a whole; Volume III will take 
up both secondary education and vocational education; and Volume IV 


will be devoted to higher education. 


Covering the period up to mid-1957, the survey is intended for use by 


anyone seriously concerned with 
teachers, students, and librarians. 
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Relationship Between Reading Retardation 


And the Measurement of Intelligence 


EMMA E. PLATTOR, STANTON D. PLATTOR, CLARENCE SHERWOOD, 
and SYLVIA SHERWOOD 


M intelligence tests have 
been devised for the purpose of measur- 
ing learning capacity. The New York City 
Public School System has for many years 
made regular use of intelligence tests to de- 
scribe, evaluate, and set up educational pro- 
grams for the school population. In addi- 
tion, intelligence test scores are used as a 
basis for admittance to special high schools 
and for special programs of learning within 
the schools. Very often intelligence quo- 
tients are used as a basis for selecting stu- 
. dents for special remedial programs, such as 
remedial reading and arithmetic. classes. 
Indeed, it is often the policy to provide 
remedial reading only to those pupils who 
score at or above a specified level in the in- 
telligence tests. The assumption under- 
lying this policy would appear to be that 
only those pupils with IQ's at or above this 
level have the capacity to benefit from 
a remedial reading program. The tests in 
general use for the official records of the 
New York City Board of Education are ver- 
bal intelligence tests. 


Reading Disabilities Affect Tests 


If intelligence quotients are to be used as 
measures of learning capacity, it is the con- 
tention of the writers that scores on verbal 
intelligence tests are not valid measures for 
pupils with reading disabilities. The basic 
hypothesis is that low scores obtained by 


Emma E. Pratror is Guidance Coordinator for 
the Plainview, New York, Secondary Schools; STAN- 
TON D. PLATTOR is Guidance Director for the Brent- 
wood, New York, Public Schools; CLARENCE SHER- 
woop is on the faculty of Columbia University, New 
York City; and Ѕугу1А SHERwoop is on the faculty of 
Hofstra College, Hempstead, New York. 
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retarded readers may reflect their reading 
retardation rather than a basic incapacity to 
learn. Although it is probable that for 
some with reading disability the low IQ and 
the reading disability are a function of a 
lack of capacity to learn, it may be that for 
many pupils reading disability is a function 
of social and/or psychological conditions 
rather than lack of capacity to learn. The 
apparent low capacity to learn as measured 
by verbal intelligence tests is actually a func- 
tion of reading disability. That reading 
disability is not always a lack of capacity to 
learn is supported by the known improve- 
ment of many individuals who have been 
subjected to remedial reading techniques. 


Procedure 


In order to shed light on this problem, 
a study was made of the 1Q’s on verbal and 
non-verbal tests of retarded readers as com- 
pared with pupils with little or no reading 
retardation. 

If a “discrepancy score" is defined as ex- 
cess of non-verbal IQ over verbal IQ, and if 
reading ability is related to the verbal 
score but not to the non-verbal score, there 
should be a significant difference between 
the mean discrepancy score of retarded 
readers and the mean discrepancy score of 
on-grade readers. 

The sample consisted of pupils in a jun- 
ior high school in a low socio-economic area 
of Brooklyn. Pupils in this school are 
grouped to form relatively homogeneous 
classes. One of the criteria for grouping 
is reading ability. "The low exponent classes 
(7/1, 2, etc.) tend to have highest reading 
ability; the high exponent classes (7/18, 19, 
etc) tend to be composed of retarded 
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readers. For this study 12 seventh grade 
classes were used. 

Of the 27 seventh grade classes in this 
school, classes 7/11 through 7/20 were 
selected for testing as representative of rela- 
tively retarded readers. Classes 7/1 and 
7/2 were chosen as representative of pupils 
reading at or beyond their expected level. 

Two hundred and sixty-six pupils from 
classes 7/11 through 7/20 were tested. Only 
two of these 266 pupils were reading at 
grade level. Only 12 more read at the fifth 
year level. ‘Therefore, over 94 per cent of 
these pupils are more than two years re- 
tarded in their reading. Each student re- 
ceived both the Pintner Verbal and the 
Pintner Non-Language tests. Only 19 stu- 
dents had IQ's of 90 or above on the Pintner 
Verbal test, whereas 91 had IQ's of 90 or 
above on the Pintner Non-Language test. 
The mean IQ's were 74.5 and 84.5 for the 
verbal and non-language tests respectively, 
showing a difference of 10 IQ points, or a 
mean discrepancy score of 10 as the term is 
used here. (See TABLE 1 for the distribu- 
tion of scores.) 

Forty-three pupils from classes 7/1 and 
7/2 were tested. Only two pupils read 
below fifth year level. Therefore, less than 
5 per cent of these pupils are two or more 
years retarded in reading, as compared to 
the previously mentioned 94 per cent in 
classes 7/11 through 7/20. Again, each 
pupil received both the Pintner Verbal and 

the Pintner Non-Language tests. All 43 
pupils had IQ's of above 90 on the Pintner 
Verbal, and 37 had IQ's of 90 or above on 
the Pintner Non-Language. The mean 
IQ's were 113.6 and 105.1 for the verbal and 
non-language tests respectively, showing a 
mean difference of 8.5 minus discrepancy 


points? (See TABLE 1 for the distribution 
of scores.) 


Results 


In general, the scores for pupils in classes 
7/1 and 7/2 on the Pintner Non-Language 
test tended to be lower than scores on the 


* This difference is significant at the 0.01 level 
(t test). 


"This difference is significant at the 0.01 level 
(t test). 
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TABLE 1 
Verbal and Non-Verbal Intelligence Quotients 
of 7th Grade On-Grade and Retarded Readers 
in a New York City Junior High School 


ao — 
—On-Grade Readers— —Retarded Readers— 
(Classes 7/1, 2) (Classes 7/77—20) 


Pintner Pintner — Pintner — Pintner 
Score Verbal Non-Lang. Verbal Non-Lang. 

Interval (N) (N) (N) (N) 
130-134 1 e io 
125-129 5 1 1 
120-124 7 3 Ie 
115-119 Y 6 3 
110-114 8 4 7 
105-109 8 10 AB 14 
100-104 3 10 2 12 
95-99 4 2 5 14 
90-94 1 12 35 
85-89 m 6 37 35 
80-84 T5 d 53 40 
75-79 2: xy 50 25 
70-74 ас ^n 51 32 
65-69 ae os 24 26 
60-64 >= 3 16 16 
Under 60 DE als 16 2 
43 43 266 266 

Mean 113.6 105.1 74.5 84.5 


Pintner Verbal test. On the other hand, 
for pupils in 7/11 through 7/20 classes the 
Pintner Non-Language test scores tended to 
be higher than the Pintner Verbal test 
scores. 

A more detailed analysis revealed that for 
the two retarded readers in classes 7/1 and 
7/2 the Pintner Non-Language scores were 
higher than the Pintner Verbal scores. Fur- 
thermore, for the 14 pupils in classes 7/11 
through 7/20 who were less than two years 
retarded the Pintner Non-Language scores 
tended to be lower than the Pintner Verbal 
scores. 

Clearly, the data strongly supports the 
basic hypothesis of this study, namely that 
low intelligence quotients obtained by re- 
tarded readers may reflect their reading re- 
tardation rather than a basic inability to 
learn. Thus the hypothesis that reading 
disability is interfering with the use of the 
Pintner Verbal test as a valid measure of 
level of intelligence and, therefore, learn- 
ing capacity, is clearly indicated. 
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Conclusions 


These results have several basic implica- 
tions. 

1. When only verbal intelligence tests 
are used, published data concerning the IQ’s 
of children in schools where severe reading 
disability is prevalent give an erroneous pic- 
ture of the learning capacity of these chil- 
dren. This presumed learning incapacity 
possibly may be used as a basis for inade- 
quate effort and attention on the part of 
those entrusted with their schooling. 

2. These data suggest that when reading 
disability is taken into consideration, the 
picture of abilities changes. When other 
factors such as motivation are taken into 
consideration the data suggest the IQ pic- 
ture would again change, and almost cer- 
tainly for the better. 

8. Both verbal and non-language tests 
should be administered throughout the 
grades, and a comparison between these 
tests should be made in order to give a more 
adequate evaluation of capacity to achieve 
and of actual achievement. 

4. The study indicates that if only verbal 
intelligence tests are used, it is incumbent 
upon those responsible for guidance to ad- 
minister non-language tests and to utilize 


the discrepancy factors as discussed here in 
order to determine adequately which pupils 
can be expected to benefit from a remedial 
reading program. 

5. Currently, published data would 
appear to present an erroneous picture of 
the learning capacities of children in areas 
where reading disabilities are prevalent. 
An amended testing program employing 
the non-language tests in addition to verbal 
tests would produce different results, reflect- 
ing a more accurate picture of the actual 
ability and learning potential of the chil- 
dren. Therefore, an amended system of se- 
lection of pupils for remedial reading based 
on these two tests would result in a more 
widely successful program of remedial read- 
ing, as it would include children who are 
now excluded. 

6. This study also has implications with 
respect to other education policy: for ex- 
ample, policy concerning retarded reading 
and promotion may need modification. It 
may be that promotion should be based on 
a relationship between achievement and ca- 
pacity to achieve rather than on a relation- 
ship between achievement and some arbi- ( 
trary grade standard of achievement. 
Where reading retardation is involved, non- 
language tests must be used to determine 


level of capacity. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINE ANNOUNCED 


Overview, a new n 


Publishing Corporation, New York City, will be the fir 
mmunicate to and among all educational executives. In- 
ications- The School Executive and Educa- 
ll not only reach the regular public and 
but also such segments of education as those 
and the military. According to the 
communication liaison among these 


signed to со! 
corporating two current publ 
tional Business—Overview wi 
private schools and colleges, 


provided by industry, labor unions, 
publisher, Overview will serve as a 


specialized educational endeavors. 


Edited by Dr. Archibald B. Shaw, 
speci 


staff-written supplemented by 
cational experts throughout th: 
phasize news interpretation rat 
the significance of the new 
institutions, and programs. 
uary, 1960. 
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ational magazine to be published by the Buttenheim 


st publication de- 


the magazine will be predominantly 
al feature articles prepared by edu- 
e country. Its editorial approach will em- 
her than pure reporting and will point up 
s to administrators in all educational systems, 

The first issue is scheduled to appear in Jan- 
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The Predictive Validity of A.C.E. and S.C.A.T 


JAMES S. WEEKS 


Je AMERICAN Council on Education Psy- 
chological Examination, commonly 
called the ACE, has enjoyed wide acceptance 
as a test of scholastic aptitude for college 
freshmen. Many studies have demonstrated 
its validity as a predictor of success in a 
variety of college settings. 

The publishers of the ACE have recently 
announced that they plan to discontinue 
publishing this test in the near future and 
are offering in its place a new series called 
the School and College Ability Tests, 
SCAT. This action poses a problem for the 
colleges that have come to rely on the ACE 
as their standard measuring device for assess- 
ing students’ potential ability for college 
work. Should they continue to use the ACE 
as long as supplies are available or should 
they accept the inevitable and search for a 
. replacement? The answer to this question 
depends in part on whether there is avail- 
able a replacement which will do the job 
as well as the ACE has done. 

The purpose of this study was to deter- 
mine the extent to which the SCAT could be 
considered as a suitable replacement for the 
ACE. Specifically, it was to see whether the 
SCAT would be able to predict grades at 
Eastern Michigan College as efficiently as 
the ACE does. "The measure of predictive 
efficiency chosen was the Pearson correlation 
coefficient between test scores earned at the 
beginning of the first semester in college and 
grades earned during that semester. 


Method 


To study this question, the 1954 Edition 
of the ACE and Form A of the SCAT, Level 
1, were administered as a part of a larger 
testing battery to all new students entering 
the college in February, 1958. The results 
of these tests were correlated with the aver- 
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age grades assigned to the students at the 
end of the first semester. "The average grade 
was computed by assigning numerical values 
to letter grades as follows: A — 4, B — 3, 
С. рж ЖЕН. апа obtaining the 
average by weighting each grade by the 
number of credit hours it represented. The 
measure of correlation used was the Pear- 
son 7. 


Sample 


"Transfer students and students who car- 
ried less than a full-time load (12 semester 
hours or more) were eliminated from the 
study. The final sample consisted of 122 
full-time first semester freshmen at Eastern 
Michigan College. 

About 60 per cent of the students at East- 
ern Michigan College are in teacher educa- 
tion curricula, and it seems likely that a 
similar proportion from this sample would 
also be in such a program. TABLE 1 pre- 
sents a summary of the test scores and grades 
earned by these students. Their ACE 
scores closely resemble those of the stand- 
ardization sample for teachers colleges re- 
ported by the publisher [3]. 

These students are also typical of first 
semester freshmen at this college in grades 


TABLE 1 
Test Scores and Grades of Students Studied 
= 122) 
Standard 
Test Score Mean Deviation 
ACE Quantitative 34.75 9.85 
ACE Linguistic 55.12 10.63 
ACE Total 89.87 17.01 
SCAT Verbal 292.34 10.94 
SCAT Quantitative 300.82 14.93 
SCAT Total 296.17 10.51 
High School Average* 2.50 0.54 
College Average* 2.21 0.65 


* Based on A = 4, В = 3, C = 2, D = 1, E or F 
=; 
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TABLE 2 


Correlations Between Test Scores and Average 
Grades for College and High School (N = 122) 
Sa etc RE Lon 


Correlation Correlation 


with College with Higk 

Test Score Average School Average 
ACE Quantitative 0.02 —0.02 
ACE Linguistic 0.28* —0.03 
ACE Total 0.19t —0.03 
SCAT Verbal 0.36* 0.10 
SCAT Quantitative 0.33* 0.16 
SCAT Total 0.42* 0.11 
High School Average 0.44* 


* Significant beyond the 0.01 level. 

t Significant beyond the 0.05 level. 
earned; however, their average high school 
grades appear to be somewhat lower than 
those of a typical beginning freshman class. 


Results 


The correlations obtained between the 
various test scores and the first semester 
grades for this sample are presented in 
Taste 2. TABLE 2 also presents the correla- 
tions between the test scores and the high 
school averages earned by these students. 
Previous studies at this college have yielded 
correlations between ACE scores and first 
semester grades up to 0.29 for the Quantita- 
tive score, and 0.46 for the Linguistic score. 

The present values are somewhat lower 
than those; however, the tendency for the 
Linguistic score to have a higher correla- 
tion with grades than either Quantitative or 
Total is consistent with the earlier results. 

To determine whether the differences be- 
tween the correlations for the comparable 
scores on the two tests were significant, all 
values of т were converted to Fisher's z. 
The standard errors of differences between 
z's were computed, using formulas 47 and 49 
suggested by McNemar [2] for comparing 
correlations with a common variable. The 
critical ratio and p values obtained are re- 
ported in TABLE 3. 

A similar comparison was made between 
the correlations obtained from the ACE 
Linguistic and SCAT Total scores, as these 
produced the highest correlation for each 
test. An examination of the p values in 
Taste 3 shows that the Quantitative and 
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TABLE 3 


Significance of Difference Between Correlations 


of Test Scores and College Average 
——— 


Test Scores Critical 
Correlated with Average Ratio p 
SCAT Verbal—ACE Ling. 1.30 0.097 
SCAT Quant.—ACE Quant. 5:04 «0.001 
SCAT Total—ACE Total 3.61 «0.001 
SCAT Total—ACE Ling. 2.08 0.019 


Total scores of the SCAT correlate with 
college grades significantly higher than the 
comparable scores on the ACE. Although 
there is not a significant difference between 
the SCAT Verbal and ACE Linguistic 
score correlations, the observed difference 
favors SCAT. The SCAT Total also en- 
joys an advantage over the ACE Linguistic 
which is significant beyond the 0.05 level. 

Another method of comparing the pre- 
dictive utility of the ACE and SCAT is to 
determine the extent to which each will im- 
prove the correlation between high school 
average and college average when combined 
with the high school average in a multiple r. 
This was done for the ACE Linguistic score 
and produced a multiple т = 0.53. The cor- 
responding value of multiple r for the SCAT 
Total score and high school average was 
0.58. The difference between these was not 
significant. 


Discussion 


The above results seem to indicate that 
the SCAT does predict college grades as well 
as, or better than, the ACE. The over-all 
improvement in prediction as represented 
by raising a correlation from 0.28 to 0.42 
might best be examined in terms of reduc- 
tion in the standard error of estimate. For 
the present sample, the best ACE predictor, 
the Linguistic score, would yield a standard 
error of estimate of 0.62, which represents 
96 per cent of the observed standard devia- 
tion of college grades. The SCAT Total 
score would have a standard error of esti- 
mate of 0.59, representing 91 per cent of the 
observed standard deviation of the grades. 
Although this reduction in errors of esti- 
mate favors the SCAT, it does not seem to 
be of sufficient magnitude to recommend 
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scrapping present supplies of the ACE to 
purchase new SCAT materials. 

The multiple correlations suggest that 
the best prediction available from SCAT 
would compare favorably with the best 
available from the ACE. This conclusion 
is of special interest when we consider that 
the authors of SCAT attempted to utilize 
“School learned abilities,” [7, p. 5] in con- 
structing the test. It might be expected that 
scores on such a test and high school grades 
would contain enough common variance to 
seriously decrease any gain which might be 
obtained by combining them into a multiple 
prediction. The present results seem to in- 
dicate that that is not so, and for this sample 
SCAT is nearly as independent of high 
school grades as is the ACE. 

It is also interesting to note that the mul- 
tiple r obtained from SCAT scores and high 
school averages yields a standard error of 
estimate of 0.53, or 81.per cent of the ob- 
served standard deviation of college grades. 
Although this is better than could be done 
with either predictor variable alone, it does 
not furnish a very sound basis on which to 
make predictions of the success or failure of 
individual college students. 

One aspect of these data makes gener- 
alizations about the relative validity of the 
two tests such as suggested above seem 
questionable. "The correlations for ACE 
scores and grades from this sample are sig- 
nificantly lower than previous samples have 
yielded. Although these students seem to 
resemble other groups of beginning stu- 
dents in many ways, the low relationship 
between their ACE scores and grades sug- 
gests that they also differ in some way (s). 
In view of this unknown difference it seems 
legitimate to raise the question: if another 
sample produced higher correlations be- 
tween ACE scores and grades, would it also 
produce a corresponding increase in the re- 
lationship between SCAT Scores and grades? 
The present data can Suggest no answer to 
this question, 

One other aspect of the present results 
Seems to deserve comment. The SCAT has 
achieved some degree of balance in the pre- 
dictive utility of Verbal and Quantitative 
factors. This appears to be something 
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which the ACE was unable to do. For 
colleges or curricula where the Quantita- 
tive factor appears to have content validity, 
this demonstrated validity should be wel- 
come. 

The major question which was proposed 
for study was: does SCAT predict college 
success as well as the ACE? The results 
obtained suggest an answer of "yes." Thig 
answer must remain tentative, however, 
until data from other samples are gathered. 
It would appear desirable for other schools 
who are considering the use of SCAT as a 
replacement for the ACE to begin to collect 
data now while both tests are available. 


Summary 


This study proposed to compare the 
validity of the ACE and SCAT as predictors 
of first semester grades at Eastern Michigan 
College. The two tests were administered 
to 122 entering freshmen in February and 
the scores were correlated with average 
grades earned at the end of the semester. 
Comparisons of these correlations indicated 
that the SCAT Quantitative and Total 
scores correlated with grades significantly 
better than did corresponding ACE scores. 
The SCAT Verbal score also produced a 
higher value of r with grades than did the 
ACE Linguistic score, although the differ- 
ence was not significant. The best predic- 
tor score from each test was also combined 
with the high school average in a multiple 
correlation with the college average. The 
resulting multiple z's also tended to favor 
SCAT, although the differences were not 
significant. 

Although these findings suggest a general 
superiority of SCAT over the ACE as a pre- 
dictor of college grades, such a generaliza- : 
tion must remain tentative in view of the 
unusually low correlations obtained be- 
tween ACE scores and grades. 
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Testing the Test 


HE EDITORIAL Boarp of the Journal has 
decided to publish reviews of tests at 
regular intervals. This feature will be con- 
tinued as long as it is deemed to serve a 
useful purpose. Your reactions will provide 
the acid test. 
Policy 

This feature will be organized according 
to the following principles: 

l. This column will supplement the 
Fifth Mental Measurements Yearbook 
edited by Oscar Krisen Buros (Highland 
Park, New Jersey: Тһе Gryphon Press, 
1959). 

The Mental Measurements Yearbooks are 
a fundamental source of opinion about 
specific tests and we will not duplicate the 
effort accessible in them. Thus we shall re- 
view recent educational and physchological 
tests that we consider of importance to the 
audience of this Journal but which are not 
reviewed in any of the Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbooks. 

2. Citations of tests, their classification, 
and their review shall follow the lead of the 
Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook as 
much as possible. 

3. Tests that are an established part of 
national programs of selection and classifi- 
cation will not be reviewed here unless the 
demand for a review is articulated by the 
audience of this Journal. Those who have 

‘recently published tests other than the 
above, these tests being intended for use by 
the audience of this Journal, are invited to 
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DAVID V. TIEDEMAN 


Associate Professor of Education 


Harvard University. 


submit them for review in this column. 
Specimen sets of new tests should be mailed 
to: 


David V. Tiedeman 
'Test Editor, 
Personnel and Guidance Journal 
13 Kirkland Street 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


Please make sure that the second line of 
the address is as indicated so that the re- 
viewer may know which of the tests he re- 
ceives are intended for review. 

Our coverage will be no better than that 
provided by the collaboration of test pub- 
lishers. 

4. We are not responsible for prepara- 
tion of a bibliography relevant to each test 
reviewed. This is a responsibility of those 
who would sell their test. An absence of a 
bibliography assembled by the publisher of 
a test will be duly noted in the review of 
the test. 

5. All reviews will be prepared with 
proper regard for the difficulties of test con- 
struction. Our standards shall be at least 
those of the Technical Recommendations 
for Psychological Tests and Diagnostic 
Techniques (Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, 1954) and 
the Technical Recommendations for 
Achievement Tests (Washington, D. С.: 
American Educational Research. Associa- 
tion, 1955). 

6. We shall enlist the aid of other re- 
viewers from time to time as advisable. 
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Letters 


from our readers 


The Tutor-Counselor Relationship 


To the Editor: 

I have been working with high school students 
as a tutor-counselor and have found in this relation- 
ship some answers to two perplexing problems: 
Why do students fail in their subjects at school? 
What does a counseling relationship have to offer in 
tutoring these students? 

Many of the students who come to me for tutoring 
in science and mathematics do so because of serious 
difficulties in their classroom work. As a teacher of 
chemistry and mathematics, I have accepted these 
students for tutoring upon request of their parents. 
"Therefore, there is a willingness from the start for 
a parent to enter into a relationship with the tutor 
which will be helpful in the tutoring of the stu- 
dent. 

'The degree of this concern on the part of the 
parent determines the success of the tutor-counselor 
relationship. "The initial concern of the student is 
to succeed in the subject in which he is failing. 
What he is not aware of is that there may be un- 
derlying factors which prevent him from succeeding. 
"Therefore, in my tutoring I have attempted to com- 
bine the role of counselor and tutor and work to- 
ward a correction of the fundamental elements 
which may act as barriers to the student's success in 
the subject. 

I first attempt to gain the confidence of the stu- 
dent and to help him gain confidence in himself. 
This helps reduce the tension created by repeated 
failures in school. If there is a Spirit of coopera- 
tion between the student and tutor, the immediate 
effect is to improve the learning situation. Also, 
the student is more willing to talk about those 
things which may lead to an understanding of the 
elements which may be hindering the student's prog- 
ress. 

The experience of tutoring has uncovered many 
underlying reasons for a student's failure in a sub- 
ject. Ann is a girl who has made a poor choice of 
friends. She is intelligent and has the ability to 
make a good mark in algebra, but those whom she 
has chosen as friends are girls who are also failing. 
Ann is related to the negative element in her class 
and this impedes her progress. 

David comes to me for tutoring in algebra, having 
failed the subject in class, David wants to succeed 
and hopes to be a science teacher some day. What 
is blocking his successful grasp of this subject? 
David is a boy who is fighting relationships, espe- 
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cially with teachers. He is in conflict with his tea 
ers and the tutor as well. This inner conflict li il 
his desire to understand algebra and makes it im- 
possible for him to enjoy it. 

Carol is failing chemistry. Tutoring revealed 0 
she is capable of learning chemistry, but that 
is basically bored with the subject. She has di 
culty remembering facts—not because she can't, bu 
because she doesn’t really want to. р 

These students have problems which are simila 2 
yet very different, for they represent different indi 
viduals. The failure of these students in a subj 
is only a symptom of an inner and more basic dif- 
ficulty which needs to be faced honestly. | 

How can a tutor help bring a student to a realis 
zation of these inner conflicts? A tutor needs to be 
skilled in counseling in order to understand the dy- 
namics of the relationship betweeen the student and 
himself. He must also be a skilled teacher. Ann 
felt the positive relationship of the tutor so keenly 
that she became aware of the negative influence of 
her friends. As she gained strength in this aware- 
ness, she really wanted to do better in algebra. 

Under the rigid discipline of tutoring, David т 
ognized his resistance to teachers and moved mo 
positively toward his tutor. This lessened some of) 
his resistance to his algebra teacher at school and. 
his marks improved. 

Carol admitted after the tenth tutoring session” 
that she was absolutely bored with chemistry. The” 
sharing of this feeling became for her the first step 
toward a more positive attitude toward the subject, 
Carol is now beginning to take a greater interest in f 
chemistry and is improving her grades in this sub: 
ject. 

There is a definite place in the guidance program. 
of a high school for such a tutor-counseling rela- 
tionship with students who are failing their subjects. 
I feel that it is necessary to get beneath the surface. 
symptoms of failure and understand the underlying | 
currents which shape, mold, and drive high school ук 
students. Many failures in our public schools could - 
be avoided if skilled teachers of subject matter areas 
would be equally concerned about the dynamics of 
the whole person, thereby being better able to coun- 
sel the students they teach. 

Lawrence E. Voss 
Teacher 

Comstock Park High School > 
Comstock Park, Michigan _ 


An Appreciative Look at the Convention 


To the Editor: 
Yes, I went to the Convention. It was a privilege 
and a pleasure, and my first APGA Meeting. 
Did I learn anything? Not so you would notice it 
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immediately. But let me tell you about it—the 
flavor, the atmosphere, the people. I loved it! 

You know the old adage, “You get out of anything 
what you put into it.” When I received my pro- 
gram early in February, I was able to see very 
quickly that it would be impossible for me to cover 
any but a small percentage of the total. By check- 
ing and marking the program, I picked the areas 
most interesting to me and most pertinent to my sit- 
uation, It was a well-planned affair and showed a 
lot of effort on the part of the Cleveland folks. 
They did a fine job and Coordinator Nosal had 
something going all the time. In APGA, not only 
in growing membership, but in diversity there is 
strength. 

Whom did I meet—see—hear? There were some 
great names in guidance and personnel: Arthur 
Jones, a fine old gentleman, Esther Lloyd-Jones, Gil- 
bert Wrenn, Ed Roeber, Walter Froehlich, Blanche 
Paulson, William Cottle, Frank Fletcher, Walter 
Johnson, who did a splendid job as President, Bob 
Hoppock, Leona Tyler, Merle Ohlsen, Herman Pe- 
ters, Gail Farwell, Chuck Odell, Willis Dugan, 
Ralph Bedell, Frank Sievers, et al. There were di- 
rectors, professors, deans, coordinators, psycholo- 
gists, and students—men and women from North, 
East, South, and West. ‘There were counselors, 
NAGS, and the government. There was the Boston 
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group, APGA President Dugald Arbuckle, a busy 
man at the Convention but always approachable 
and obviously held in high esteem by his colleagues, 
40 PACABU people, including Adviser Dr. Henry 
Isaksen, Ed Glanz, Bob Hayes, and Maurice Downey 
of the Boston schools. 

I saw them at panels, demonstrations, critiques, 
and heard them all with sectional twang, Stripling 
of Florida, Wrenn of Minnesota (made honorary 
PACABU), Estelle Feldman of Connecticut, Calvert 
Bowman of San Mateo, Wayne Wright of Utah. I 
felt the air of comradeship, the sense of direction, 
the professionalism of a great organization young in 
years, old in purpose, and adolescent in soul. 

There was relaxation, too—the socials, the ban- 
quets, the breakfasts, the conversational cups, It 
was work combined with pleasure at Cleveland. I 
think that if I learned anything from the Conven- 
tion it is to be worthy of the profession—to grow, to 
learn, to participate, to share. 

I'm glad I went and wish you had been there, too. 
My thanks to all who worked so hard to make it a 
success. Meet you at the Crossroads, Liberty and 
Guidance Service, Philadelphia, 1960. 

Owen J. KITTREDGE 
Guidance Counselor 
Central Junior High School 
Weymouth, Massachusetts 
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Books Reviewed 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


MEASUREMENT For Сілрамсе, by Roth- 
ney, Danielson, & Heimann. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1959. 392 pp. $5.00. 


Te USUAL books devoted to measurement 
and appraisal techniques have, for a 
great many school counselors, missed their 
mark, particularly for the less experienced 
ones. ‘The impressive and vast array of tech- 
nical jargon in these books with psycholog- 
ical reports, scientific formulae, and research 
materials are quite often overwhelming and 
discouraging to school counselors who may 
have had only a college course or two on 
educational tests and measurements. Under 
pressure of time and burdened with the 
responsibilities of operating the many parts 
of the school's guidance services, these coun- 
selors are in need of some brief, practical, 
accurate, and honest assistance for that facet 
of their services dealing with testing. They 
are continually seeking information and 
help that will assist them with selection, ad- 
ministration, and interpretation of tests, as 
these relate to the counseling of their in- 
dividual pupils in the regular high school 
setting. ‘This book is designed to fill that 
need and will be a welcome and useful aid, 
for it answers the purpose very well. 

The authors, who are well qualified to 
write on the topic, in directing the book to 
the school counselor stress the importance of 
caution in the selection and utilization of 
tests and the necessity to be aware of test 
limitations regardless of their popularity. 
"They urge doubt and skepticism of claims 
of test makers and publishers until long and 
successful experience has proved them ac- 
curate. Strong appeal is made to determine 
selection of a particular test on the basis of 
how it actually helps in counseling the in- 
dividual counselee and how the test results 
relate to and integrate with many other non- 
test data within the total structure of the 
counselee's situation. 

The reader is helped to develop some test 
sophistication through several chapters de- 
voted to extensive discussions on techniques 
and criteria for evaluation covering authors, 
standardization, format, strengths, weak- 
nesses, and limitations. Abundant use of 
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cases illustrates the specifics involved for 
each of the tests analyzed as reflected within 
the framework of a definite counseling situ- 
ation pointing out norm data, reliability, 
validity, and other factors of standardiza- 
tion. 

The document produced by the American 
Psychological Association in cooperation 
with other professional measurement 
groups, entitled Technical Recommenda- 
tions for Psychological Tests and Diagnostic 
Techniques, is gone into rather fully and is 
presented as a good guide against which to 
evaluate tests today. This guide is accepted 
as a useful tool and is discussed in connec- 
tion with the whole range of measurement 
instruments from achievement, ability and 
aptitude tests, through interest and person- 
ality inventories, projective instruments, 
and related clinical techniques. Step by 
step analysis is made of each of the items in 
the guide by direct application of each of 
the recommendations to the Cooperative 
School and College Ability Tests. ‘This di- 
rect and practical approach for the utiliza- 
tion of standards spells out for the test user 
definite ways in which to proceed in the 
selection and evaluation of a test that meets 
a particular need and at the same time 
recognizes its potentialities and limitations. 

There is no doubt about the regard in 
which the authors hold personality and in- 
terest tests. They feel that there 1s no jus- 
tification for their use, stating that, “There 
are no interest or personality tests in any 
sense of the word.” Reasons for these views 
are developed by describing school situa- 
tions in which such instruments do very 
little good and in some instances do actual 
damage. 

_ The final chapter pointing to the future 
indicates that there is promise of improve- 
ment through (1) publication of new tests 
which include careful attempts at standardi- 
zation and validation, (2) publication 0 
standards for the sale and distribution О 
tests, (3) provision of methods by whi 

critical reviews of tests may reach the poten- 
tial consumer, and. (4) raising of standards 
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Each chapter is followed by discussion 
questions and exercises that help give prac- 
tice in clarifying the points presented. 
These are followed by selected references 
applicable to the material covered. 

This book is read easily and should prove 
helpful to counselors and others who are 
faced with the responsibility of providing a 
testing program in their schools. They will 
come up with a more realistic view of the 
values to be gained from test results and 
perhaps feel that the authors have to a large 
extent deglamorized tests. This can be a 
good attitude to have at a time when de- 
mands for testing are increasing in our 
schools.—Camnre R. Lost, Director of Guid- 
ance, Public Schools, Newark, New Jersey. 
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SuccEssFULLY FINDING YOURSELF AND 
Your Jos, by F. Alexander Magoun. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. 207 


pp. $8.75. 


RorEssor Е. Alexander Magoun, former 

Professor of Human Relations in In- 
dustry at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, prepared Successfully Finding 
Yourself and Your Job to assist college stu- 
dents in the selection of, preparation for, 
and successful carrying out of a satisfactory 
work life, a major goal in our society. The 
purpose of this book is to guide students 
in seeking a job which combines creative 
self-expression with maximum use of com- 
petencies and skills. б i 

The process of occupational choice begins 
with a self-analysis based upon understand- 
ing one’s self, knowledge of the occupational 
world, and appreciation of the extent to 
which emotional factors influence decision 
making, including vocational. planning. 
Self-analysis involves consideration of per- 
sonality, physical characteristics, interest 
patterns, avocational pursuits, and the ex- 
perience gained in part-time and summer 
employment. Although Professor Magoun's 
outline is comprehensive and usable, undue 
emphasis upon trait psychology and pre- 
conscious forces motivating behavior limit 
its value. 

The remainder of the book covers other 
steps in the job campaign, such as strategy 
and tactics in job seeking, letters of appli- 
cation, the interview, and job orientation. 
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Job planning and job finding techniques 
are discussed from the viewpoint of the 
potential employer as well as the applicant, 
an approach which makes for an informa- 
tive and novel presentation. Counselors 
will find his treatment of the interview 
uite useful. 

Although the book advocates using psy- 
chological tests, expert opinion, and trial- 
and-error learning to supplement and en- 
hance self-analysis, very little space and at- 
tention is devoted to these aids. The sec- 
tion dealing with tests is limited and pre- 
supposes adequate knowledge of the field. 
Professor Magoun equates personnel inter- 
viewing with expertise in occupational plan- 
ning, and barely mentions vocational coun- 
seling. He believes that interviewers in 
industry can provide necessary help and 
assistance for occupational planning. 

The section dealing with letters of appli- 
cation typifies Professor Magoun’s rational 
and thoughtful approach. He holds that 
application letters should be purposive, 
directed toward securing the right job. He 
does not feel that letters of application 
should ask for “any job opening,” or do 
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more than pave the way for an interview. 
The question of remuneration should not 
be dealt with in the letter, since it may 
hinder the process of job finding. Through- 
out his discussion, emphasis is placed upon 
investigating the firm before writing and 
preparing for the interview which will 
follow the letter of application. А state- 
ment is included of the precautions and 
do's and don'ts to be observed in letter- 
writing. 

This book will prove beneficial to college 
graduates who have learned how to deal 
with people as well as ideas, emotions as 
well as logic, themselves as well as others. 
It will be particularly valuable to top-flight 
students who have aytood record in addi- 
tion to the competencies mentioned. It 
will not be as useful to the mediocre stu- 
dent or to the graduate who doubts his 
self-competence or faces unusual problems 
in the vocational area. For the latter, 
skilled assistance will be nécessary. Suc- 
cessfully Finding Yourself and Your Job 
is superior to most how-to-do-it or self-help 
books. The weakness is typical of the genre 
=the implicit assumption that individuals 
in difficulty can undertake self-analysis and 
succeed. The history of counseling and 
guidance indicates that persons facing 
severe problems do not benefit from self. 
help books, and that those who use self-help 
books without assistance do not need such 
books to succeed.—WiILLIAM GELLMAN, Ex- 


ecutive Director, Jewish Vocational Service, 
Chicago. 
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UNDERSTANDING AND PREVENTING JUVENILE 
Detinquency, by Haskell М: Miller. 
New York: Abingdon Press, 1958. 191 
pp. $1.25. 


FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS AND DELINQUENT 
BEHAVIOR, by F. Ivan Nye. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1958. 168 рр. $4.95. 
JUVENILE Dexinquency, edited by Joseph 


S. Roucek. New York: Philosoph i- 
brary, 1958. 370 pp. $10.00. н 


CRIME AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, b 
Sol Rubin. New York: Oceana Publics. 
tions, 1958. 240 рр. $3.50. 


SCENE: National Education Associati 
on 
Headquarters, Office of the Director of the 
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Juvenile Delinquency Project. Enter Soc. | 
rates (or his ghost). 

SOCRATES speaks: What are all these 
new books you have stacked on your desk? 

KVARACEUS: These are the new crop 
of texts on the perennial topic of juvenile 
delinquency. 

$: You know we used to get some of this 
around the acropolis and especially in the 
market places. But I don't believe any of | 
us wrote any treatise on the subject. Who 
are the authors of these books? 

K: Well, taking them alphabetically, Mr. | 
Miller is the head of the Department of 
Social Ethics at Wesley Theological Semi- | 
nary here in the District; Mr. Nye is рі |] 
rector, Sociological Research Laboratory at | 
the State College of Washington; Joe Й 
Roucek is a Professor at the University of 
Bridgeport in Connecticut; and Sol Rubin 
is a socially minded lawyer who acts as 
counsel for the National Probation and 
Parole Association. 

$: Everyone seems to be writing on the 
topic and from all angles. What do these 
writers contribute? 

K: Of course this varies according to the 
focus of the writer and any new data that 
he may offer. Attorney Rubin has assem- 
bled a number of his articles on legal con- 
cepts that have appeared in certain journals 
earlier and which concern legal: definition, 
liability, treatment, and disposition. He 
offers three new sections which have not 
appeared elsewhere. About half of the book 
concerns juveniles and the other half dis- 
cusses adult problems and crime. He. pre- 
sents a straightforward discussion of some 
basic problems relating to legal aspects of 
juvenile delinquency. 

Mr. Miller adds little to what is better 
reported in original sources. His book re- 
sembles a Reader's Digest version of the 
causes and "cures." His is an oversimpli- 
fied style and treatment in the guise of a 
practical guide or handbook for everyman. 
He pays a lot of attention to the role of the 
church and gives the school about two 
paragraphs. 

The Roucek book is a compilation of the 
writing of 14 authors, including one news / 
man on the staff of the New York Times 
one State Department of Public Welfare} 
Official, and 12 professors, most of whom 
probably have not seen a live delinquent 
face to face since their own student days 
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Mr. Roucek himself wrote the three-page 
preface. 

New data are available in the Nye vol- 
ume. ‘This is refreshing reading after 
wading through so much of the same old 
footnotes. However, it is not without 
controversy. 

S: Which of these books should I take 
back with me? I can’t afford them all. 
The medium of exchange is against me and 
my pack must be light. 

K: This is not a difficult question. If I 
knew what you had in your library down 
there—excuse me, I mean up there—it would 
be easier to make a selection for you. Do 
you have access to the bound journals? 

S: Yes, our librarian up there gets most 

of the journals on microfilm that are avail- 
able to graduate students down here. But 
come now, don’t temporize. Which items 
should I purchase? 
. K: Be sure to get Nye's study. He has 
attempted to study delinquent behavior in 
the general population rather than in the 
classical tradition of comparing institu- 
tionalized delinquents with non-delin- 
quents. 
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S: How did he identify the delinquents 
in the general population? This is a neat 
trick, if you can do it. 

K: He used a questionnaire in which the 
adolescents revealed their delinquencies 
through self-reporting. 

S: Can you trust this kind of reporting? 
Why, in my day the delinquent, particularly 
in the social milieu of the lower class, would 
dupe and con you to his advantage; also, 
some of the sports in the upper strata would 
boast to the point of fabrication and would 
prove their manliness by relating all kinds 
of hair-raising episodes—real or fancied. 
Are you sure this is a valid and reliable 
source of data? 

K: You have a point there, Socrates. I 
guess the data are reliable enough; I am 
not sure how valid though. I suppose that 
at least half of the respondents would tell 
the truth—the other half might falsify their 
responses to create a research problem. 
The author has some data on the internal 
consistency. 

S: What is the outcome of the study? Му 
time is short. 

K: Using Chi square technique . . . 
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CAREER MONOGRAPHS 
AND BOOKS IN GUIDANCE 
and SCHOLARSHIPS 


Career Monographs. Paperbound. 
(Not billed for less than 4) 
LATEST ADDITIONS: 
Careers for Majors in Mathematics. 
Careers for Majors in English. 1959 
Careers in the Scientific Fiélds. 1959 
Careers in the Drug and Cosmetic Fields. 
Careers in Banking. 1959 
Careers for the Professional Librarian. 
1959 
Careers in Electronics. 2nd ed. 
Careers in Television and Radio. 
Careers in Marketing. 2nded. 1959 
Careers in Engineering. 2nd ed. 1959 
Careers in Translating and Interpreting. [3rd ed. 
1959 
Careers in Public Relations. 2nd ed. 1959 
Careers in Advertising. 3rded. 1959 
Careers in Business Administration. 
1959 
National Register of Scholarships and Fellowships. 
1959-60 
Vol. 1 Scholarships and Loans. 1959 $13.00 
Vol. 2 Fellowships and Grants. 1958 12.00 
Modem Vocational Trends Handbook. 5th ed. 
$12.50 


World Trade Academy Press, Inc. 
БО East 42ndist. New York 17, М. Y. 


62 titles. 
Each $1.25 
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1959 
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1959 
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S: (Interrupting) Chi square! 
sounds familiar, but what is square? 

K: We just use an old Greek letter as a 
symbol for a statistical technique to check 
the significance of the difference between 
two criterion groups on a variable. This 
is generally done on an electronic computer 
—a kind of mechanized abacus that figures 
probability. 

5: Really! Sounds incredible, but go on. 

K: Well, Nye presents many Chi squares 
on selected variables between the most de- 
linquent in the general population and the 
least delinquent in the general population. 
He reports, allowing the validity of his in- 
formation, that there is little class differen- 
tial in delinquent behavior as a basis for a 
delinquency theory. Personally, I find this 
contrary to a lot of data that point to the 
opposite conclusion and contrary to much 
observable first hand phenomena. But I 
still think you should get this book, both 
for the neat design as well as for the hy- 
potheses that are checked out. Do you 
have enough American dollars to make 
another book purchase? 

$: I probably could afford another vol- 
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ume, although the Nye book will provide 
enough material for eternal discussion 
where I come from. What other item do 
you suggest? 

К: І can't recommend the Roucek book. 
Caveat emptor, as they say in Rome. It's 
too much of a smorgasbord and is hardly 
worth the $10.00 that they are asking for it, 
A better priced item is Sol Rubin's book 
which takes a firm stand on basic issues 
related to legal aspects of delinquency. 
More people should read this item and be 
guided by the author’s thinking. Improve- 
ment of our legislative program for the 
delinquent is much in order. The author 
discusses many controversial aspects of ju- 
venile legislation and always takes a definite 
stand. He leaves no doubts about his posi- 
tion. I only hope that all lawmakers would 
read this volume carefully, but I fear that 
much of it would only annoy those mem- 
bers who are after the scalps of the delin- 
quent or who are bent on getting tough 
with the parents through antiparent legis- 
lation. 

S: Thank you. Thank you! I have just 
about time to stop in at the nearest book- 
stall to pick up these tomes before catching 
the next ferry across the river Styx. By the 
way, what is that pile of manuscript you 
have there? : 

K: Oh, this! I almost hate to admit to it. 
This is another NEA publication on juve- 
nile delinquency to be issued in two parts. 

5: What, two more publications! 
thought you implied that some of the cur- 
rent writing was almost superfluous and was 
rewritten from the original source. 

Ke Bue (Socrates 
S: (Interrupting) Goodbye! оста 
Я нт Edom of the NEA head- 
quarters, dodges the cars on 16th Street, 
and heads in the direction of Brentano s. 
Kvaraceus returns doggedly, although some- 
what reluctantly, to his typewriter and starts 
pecking at the keys.)—WirtttAM C. KVARA- 
ceus, Director, NEA Juvenile Delinquency 
Project (on leave from Boston University). 
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REHABILITATION MEDICINE, A TEXTBOOK 
ON PHYSICAL MEDICINE AND REHABILITA- 
TION, edited by Howard A. Rusk. St 
Louis: The C. V. Mosby Co., 1958. 572 
pp- $12.00. 
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eter collaborators, members of the 
staff of the Department of Physical Medi- 
cine and Rehabilitation, New York Uni- 
versity—Bellevue Medical Center, joined 
with the editor, who is chairman of the 
Department, in producing this textbook for 
medical students specializing in physical 
medicine or psychiatry. Contributions of 
the collaborators are not specifically iden- 
tified. Psychological sections are probably 
contributed by Dr. Leonard Diller, while 
discussion of vocational problems is no 
doubt contributed by Dr. Martin McCavitt. 

One of the needs in rehabilitation coun- 
selor training is a presentation of basic 
medical information in a form suitable for 
students with perhaps no more background 
than a course in general physiology. The 
material should not be limited to normal 
or pathological physiology. It should not 
be concerned with the common acute dis- 
eases, including their etiology, course, and 
treatment. These are the limits and defects 
of most existing materials and of courses in 
medical information offered in social work, 
or courses which consist of a series of lec- 
tures by a hodge-podge of general medical 
practitioners and specialists. | What is 
needed is a succinct presentation of the 
major chronic diseases and conditions, with 
emphasis on their implications for voca- 
tional and occupational performance and 
adjustment. As was indicated in the review 
of Pattison’s The Handicapped and Their 
Rehabilitation (see the November, 1958, 
Personnel and Guidance Journal), some of 
the chapters in it are of value in this con- 
nection, and the reviewer has been using 
the book in his training program for reha- 
bilitation counselors. Does the book under 
consideration here provide a better source 
for such material? 

Before giving an answer to this question, 
let us look briefly at the contents. Follow- 
ing two chapters on “The Philosophy and 
Need of Rehabilitation” and “The Evalua- 
tion Process” there is a general chapter on 
‘Principles of Physical Medicine.” Then 
follow chapters on physical therapy, occu- 
pational therapy, activities of daily living, 
rehabilitation nursing, use of braces, 
crutches, and wheel chairs, orthotics, train- 
ing the disabled homemaker, psychiatric 
problems, speech problems, social problems, 
Vocational problems, and principles of pre- 
scription writing. These 15 chapters com- 
prise Part I. It is not possible to comment 
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on each of these, but a few comments should 
be made. 

Perhaps it is natural in a textbook on 
medical rehabilitation that rehabilitation is 
viewed completely as a medical responsibil- 
ity. Rather than a team of professional 
equals carrying a patient or client through 
a medical, social, psychological, and voca- 
tional process, the Preface presents rehabili- 
tation as entirely a medical responsibility 
with the other contributions considered as 
ancillary services. “The physician, how- 
ever, by the very nature of the problem, 
must be the leader of the team” (p. 7). It 
might be indicated, however, that although 
periodic lip service is given to the authority 
of the physician, various contributors suc- 
ceed in presenting other contributions as 
of equal importance. The chapter on 
social work even discusses the issue briefly, 
recognizing the adverse psychological effects 
on team functioning of medical domination 
and authority. 

Chapter 2, “Тһе Evaluation Process,” in- 
cludes a section on psychological evaluation 
along with the physical examination, voca- 
tional evaluation, and electrodiagnosis. It 
is no doubt difficult to discuss ps chological 
evaluation in a meaningful way for medical 
students in 10 pages, and this brevity may 
be the main reason for the reviewer's ambiv- 
alent reaction to the section. But the em- 
phasis on projective tests "to analyze the 
psychologic processes which are responsible 
for the individual responses" and their 
evaluation as "powerful tools which permit 
a microscopic analysis of personality struc- 
ture and inner processes" (pp. 47, 48) seems 
to go too far in terms of any available 
evidence. The discussion of vocational 
evaluation is more realistic and, in conjunc- 
tion with Chapter 14, "Principles of Man- 
agement of Vocational Problems," gives a 
good view of the field of vocational rehabili- 
tation for student physicians. The empha- 
sis is actually upon practice rather than 
principles, and the chapter does an excel- 
lent job of illustrating, by means of cases, 
the problems and procedures of vocational 
rehabilitation, with discussion of sheltered 
employment, workmen's compensation, self 
employment, homebound employment, and 
problems of housing, transportation, and 
employer acceptance of the disabled. 

Chapter 11, "Principles in the Manage- 
ment of Psychiatric Problems," is far better 
than the discussion in Pattison. In Pattison 
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this material is taken from a standard psy- 
chiatric text. In the present volume the 
writer is obviously familiar with rehabilita- 
tion and relates psychiatry to problems in 
rehabilitation. 

It is Part II with which we are concerned 
in regard to the question posed at the be- 
ginning of this review. This Part includes 
chapters on metabolic diseases (e.g., arth- 
ritis, diabetes mellitus), musculo-skeletal 
disabilities, diseases of muscular and neuro- 
muscular systems, neurologic disorders, 
cerebral palsy, poliomyelitis, cancer, para- 
plegia and quadraplegia, pulmonary dis- 
eases, and cardiovascular diseases. This 
Part concludes with chapters on problems 
of children and geriatric rehabilitation. 
The coverage is greater than that in Patti- 
son, including twice as many pages which 
are larger and in smaller print. The num- 
ber of disability areas included is larger; 
Pattison does include short chapters on the 
blind and epilepsy, however. Each chapter 
discusses the incidence, nature, etiology, and 
treatment of the various disorders. The 
emphasis is, of course, on medical rehabili- 
tation, but there are some discussions of 
vocational implications. 

While the book is apparently directed to 
medical students being trained in physical 
medicine and rehabilitation, it seems to the 
reviewer to be pitched at a lower level than 
might be appropriate to such students and 
to be less detailed in coverage than such 
students would require. Not being trained 
in medicine, the reviewer probably should 
not express such an opinion. But it is 
related to the opinion that the material is 
suitable for training rehabilitation. coun- 
selors. Graduate students should be able to 
follow the material with occasional refer- 
ences to a standard medical dictionary. 
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Some of the discussion is perhaps too de- 
tailed for counselors. 

To answer the original question, then, it 
is the reviewer's opinion that Part II of the 
book, while not written for rehabilitation 
counselors and thus not dealing adequately 
with the vocational implications of the dis- 
abilities dealt with, is nevertheless useful in 
the training of such counselors. The re- 
viewer intends to substitute it for the chap- 
ters in Pattison which he has been using.— 
C. Н. PATTERSON, Associate Professor of 
Education, University of Illinois. 
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PRINCIPLES OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
ADMINISTRATION, by Lloyd S. Woodburne. 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1958. 197 pp. $5.00. 


pos S. М/оорвокме, Dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences at the University 
of Washington, Seattle, and the author of 
a previous study on Faculty Personnel Poli- 
cies in Higher Education, writes as an ex- 
perienced educator and administrator on 
an important but little considered theme in 
higher education. He outlines, in a didactic 
manner, the institutional principles which 
pertain to such topics as: University Or- 
ganization, Physical Plant and Budgetary 
Control, College Administration, Faculty 
Personnel Administration, Procedures on 
Tenure and Promotion, Curriculum and 
Teaching, Departmental Administration, 
Non-Academic Personnel, Educational Pri- 
orities and Operational Research, Research 
Work and the Graduate School, the Dean of 
Students Office, and Summer Session and 
Adult Education. The principles which 
Dean Woodburne stresses most are the need 
for mutual respect and good faith between 
various levels, the creation and mainte- 
nance of smoothly functioning channels of 
communication which permit a free flow of 
ideas, and an understanding of the possible 
long-range effects of executive decisions. 
He believes that there are two essential con- 
ditions for a successful partnership between 
faculty and administration: (1) problems 
which arise must be considered objectively 
and without personal prejudice, and (2) 
the administration must provide for the 
free dissemination of information concern- 
ing inter-departmental activities and de- 
cisions. 
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This brief book of Woodburne’s undoubt- 
edly fills a gap in the literature. In the 
course of preparing his volume, Dean 
Woodburne scanned all of the book titles 
listed by the Cumulative Book Index which 
have been published to date in the English 
language on administration or organization 
of colleges and universities. A listing of the 
relevant materials is provided in a bibliog- 
raphy at the end of the volume under con- 
sideration. It is clear from the listing that 
the subject of administration in higher edu- 
cation has had few systematic and compre- 
hensive analyses. Higher education is in- 
debted to Dean Woodburne for his clear, 
well-organized, and simplified account of 
the subject. 

Despite the generous and wise contribu- 
tions of Dean Woodburne in this book, sev- 
eral observations may be made in the in- 
terest of a more ample understanding of 
the subject. The “principles” advocated 
clearly are not representative of any par- 
ticular institution and its modes of opera- 
tion. Nor are the “principles” supported 
by statistical accounts which might lend a 
tenor of objectivity to the Dean’s comments. 


Some sections, therefore, tend to become 
trite admonitions of an experienced hand 
to those who are uninitiated. A more 
highly developed philosophy of education 
and a profounder recognition of the bu- 
reaucratic character of higher education 
might have offset tendencies to be super- 
ficially helpful. At times, despite denials, 
there appeared to be a too ready application 
of business “principles” to the administra- 
tion of higher education and even Machia- 
vellian elements are hinted at, as in the 
efforts (pp. 12-13) to advise college presi- 
dents on how they can maintain and en- 
hance their popularity. No indication is 
given, moreover, for the delegation, for 
example, of the “Dean of Students Office” 
to the next to last chapter in the book. A 
clear rationale for the organization of the 
contents of the book seems to be lacking. 

Despite its shortcomings, Principles of 
College and University Administration must 
be viewed as a constructive and needed ex- 
position of an important aspect of higher 
education. Dean Woodburne has gone a 
long way toward righting the traditional 
neglect of the importance of administra- 
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tion. His book is an admirable beginning. 
It suggests the necessity for a wider collec- 
tion of information and a more thorough- 
going analysis of the nature of administra- 
tion in its unique institutional setting. 
Fortunately, Dean Woodburne does not 
attempt to do everything within the com- 
pass of 200 pages. What he has sought to 
do, he has accomplished with measured 
success.—HEkRBERT STROUP, Dean of Students, 
Brooklyn College. 
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Sociar MOBILITY IN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY, 
by S. M. Lipset and R. Bendix. Berkeley: 
University of California Press. 294 pp. 
$5.00. 


Gae AND PERSONNEL workers can- 
not help but contribute to social mo- 
bility in our society. Yet interest in the 
many problems associated with mobility, 
upward and downward, is pathetically lim- 
ited if we consider the content of articles 
appearing in guidance or counseling jour- 
nals and relevant textbooks. Discussion of 
social mobility has traditionally been the 
province of sociologists and more recently 
psychologists. Most of this has appeared 
in journals; little in book form. The Lipset 
and Bendix work (written by two sociol- 
ogists at the University of California) rem- 
edies this deficiency and has much to offer 
the readers of this Journal. This volume 
has grown out of a series of papers which 
have appeared in a variety of periodicals. 
It offers, in addition, an analysis of mobility 
data originally collected for another pur- 
pose and a discussion of issues not previ- 
ously reported. Considering the diversity 
of material, it holds together rather well 
although not without some strain and un- 
even treatment. 

The authors’ concerns are broad and the 
sweep of the treatment is wide. Theoreti- 
cally and empirically they examine the as- 
sumptions: (1) that there has been sub- 
stantially less mobility in Europe than in 
the United States; (2) that social mobility 
tends to decline as industrial societies “ma- 
ture”; and (3) that opportunities for enter- 
ing into the business elite become restricted 
with increased industrialization. They con- 
clude that each of these assumptions is not 
correct, 
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In addition to these concerns, which are 
traditional for sociology, they include in 
their analysis the psychological correlates 
that differentially influence individual mo- 
bility. For this they are to be commended. 

The reader will be impressed with the 
extent to which the world literature on the 
sociology of social mobility has been assayed 
and integrated into the discussion. With 
respect to the first assumption (the equality 
of social mobility), they offer a comparative 
analysis of mobility reports from a variety 
of European and American sources. The 
conclusion that social mobility has been 
equal for European and American indus- 
trial society, whereas the belief about equal- 
ity of opportunity has been different is not 
convincing to this reviewer. The first ob- 
jection is to the lack of critical assessment 
of the studies they review with respect to 
methods used in collecting data, and repre- 
sentativeness and size of samples. The 
authors, for example, generalize about the 
mobility of a country (Sweden) on the basis 
of a sample as small as 871 cases with the 
representativeness of the sample not dis- 
cussed. More disturbing is the discussion 
of occupational mobility in the broadest 
sense, when in actuality they deal mainly 
with change from manual to non-manual 
occupations. The entire discussion suffers 
from generalizations based upon the group- 
ing of occupational classes into this dichot- 
omy with neglect to mobility within these 
groupings. It is no wonder the results 
point to equal mobility after such condens- 
ing of classes. At the least, the authors 
might have tempered their conclusions with 
caution. Unfortunately, the distinction be- 
tween hypothesis and conclusion is too often 
obscured. The analysis of studies of mobil- 
ity among the business elite is made much 
more carefully and the conclusions given 
with much more tentativeness. 

_The presentation of an analysis of mo- 
bility data from the Oakland, California, 
area based upon a “secondary analysis” (of 
data collected for another purpose) coul 
have been presented more briefly (it takes 
up a third of the book). In this instance, 
the “conclusions” from the data neglect the 
special character of the sample, which is 
admittedly from a high mobility area, and 
tend to be over generalized. One can agree 
with the authors, however, in the assertion 
that there is undoubtedly more mobility in 
the United States than suggested by other 
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investigations of static or declining commu- 
nities. On the whole, one wonders how 
many significant conclusions would be 
drawn from the presented data if statistical 
significance tests had been applied to the 
reported differences between groups. 

‘The discussion of social mobility in social 
psychological terms is based for the most 
part upon a relatively recent literature. 
Here the concern is less on social structure 
and more on the motivations and capacities 
of individuals. They suggest that the dis- 
crepancy between the status of one genera- 
tion and the intelligence of the next con- 
tributes to the “dynamics” of mobility, up- 
ward and downward. In highlighting the 
differences between the upwardly mobile 
and non-mobile they conclude that the 
mobile are more likely to have been trained 
earlier for independence, and have had 
greater opportunity for interaction with 
adults and their values. They are more 
likely to have come from a family domi- 
nated by the mother, have learned to defer 
gratifications in order to achieve later ob- 
jectives, and have learned to deal with 
others in an instrumental rather than emo- 
tional fashion. The authors also observe 
that such mobility leads to higher rates of 
certain mental disorders, which makes them 
question whether social mobility is worth it. 

Another exception to the generally excel- 
lent handing of the relevant literature is the 
apparent neglect of the considerable body 
of occupational choice studies. The treat- 
ment of the articulating social and psycho- 
logical dimensions of mobility would have 
profited from the consideration of Eli Ginz- 
berg's discussion of the same. The authors 
have failed in another way in that they 
might have considered the implications of 
the empirical and theoretical materials for 
manpower policy (to which it is highly 
relevant), educational policy, vocational 
guidance (of which they have a primitive 
conception (as advice giving)) and. person- 
nel practice. 

"There is much here for the guidance and 
personnel specialist. However, he will have 
to apply most of its insights to his work 
himself, If he is willing to do this and is 
ready to substitute the word “hypothesis” 
where the authors use “conclusion” then he 
should find much in this book to think 
about.—Harry BEILIN, Assistant Professor, 


Brooklyn College. 
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of professional personnel. 
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Publications . . . in brief 
Qi ee amd Uer 


Mental Health Reviews 


Mental Health Book Review Index, Vol. 
4, No. 1 (Whole No. 7), January, 1959. Edi- 
torial Committee, 317 W. 105th Street, New 
York 25, №. Y. $3.00 Subscription (2 issues 
per year) from Miss Lois Afflerbach, Paul 
Klapper Library, Queens College, Flushing 
67, INL Y. 


The Index, published twice yearly, covers books, 
pamphlets, dud collections of papers either original 
or reprinted. The Index includes 96 journals in its 
program of indexing book reviews, review articles, 
and other critical comments related to the books or 
their reviews, including authors’ rebuttals. This 
issue covers publications since 1954-1955. There are 
approximately 5,000 reviews cited for slightly over 
1,000 titles listed. 

The materials indexed are listed alphabetically 
by author. Titles previously listed and now hav- 
ing three or more additional reviews are repeated 
with the original and more recent review references. 

This form of organization of such material serves 
а useful reference resource in any field and particu- 
larly so in the rather difficult-to-delimit area of 
mental health. 

The Editorial Committee of the Index has in- 
dicated that as more i 


monographic literature is also likely to grow. The 
Mental Health. Book i 


edge. 


Use of Tests 


Counseling and the Use of Tests: A Man- 
ual for the State-wide Testing Programs of 
Minnesota, R. Е. Berdie, W. L. Layton, E. 
O. Swanson, & Theda Hagenah, 1959. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 2037 University 
Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 


178 pp. $2.00 (additional copies $1.50) 
plus postage. 
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THOMAS M. MAGOON 


This expanded and up-to-date edition of the 
Minnesota manual offers much to its readers, 


par- 
ticularly those unfamiliar with earl editions, 
Chapters include "Why Understand Pupils," “Learn- 
ing about Pupils,” “Tests,” “The Uses of Tests,” 


The Appendix in- 
п procedures in choosing 
a college and the admission requirements of the 
colleges within the state. Also included are sec 
tions on guides to statistical computations useful 
to counselors and school administrators, and norms 
for both high school juniors and college freshmen for 
certain of the state-wide tests. 

The presentation is well illustrated. and sup: 
ported with tabled data on reliability and academic 
prediction studies. The total report very clearly 
illustrates the multiple advantage to the school sys 
tems in the state of a centralized state-wide testing, 
scoring, and reporting program. The occasionally 
voiced apprehensions about potential dangers en- 
suing from such a system find little support in this 
program. 4A greater value than centralization of 
testing and scoring is indicated by the many edu- 
cational and psychometric research studies which 
have been made and reported in the manual. 
When there exists no centralized unit budgeted and 
staffed for such work, it is neither feasible nor 
economical to explore such data for its fullest im- 
plications and use by the cooperating school systems. 

The enactment of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, with its provisions for support of state- 
wide testing, makes the Minnesota program an even 
more vivid model of how cooperative relationships 
between colleges and school systems coupled with 
centralization of service functions can provide so 
much sound information for the educational Sys 
tems in a state. 


Agencies for the Blind 


Directory of Agencies Serving Blind Per- 
sons in the United States and Canada, 11th 
Ed., 1959. American Foundation for the 
Blind, Inc., 15 W. 16th Street, New York 11, 
N.Y. 222 pp. $3.00. 


, Directory resources of this type may be relatively 
infrequently used by practicing counselors, but 
when the need arises they are of inestimable value 
for referral of clients and resources for parents or 
guardians. They also provide an organized compila- 
tion of agencies, services, and personnel not other- 
wise available or even known to the counselor. 
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"This Directory, the 11th edition, is organized into 
three sections—Federal Agencies, National Voluntary 
Agencies, and Statewide, Local, and Regional Serv- 
ices. The third section (the bulk of the Directory) 
is organized alphabetically by state and broken 
down into the following parts: Aid to the Blind 
Services, Educational Services, Library Services, Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation and Other Special Services, 
and Local and Regional Services under Voluntary 
Auspices. The Educational Services' section for each 
state includes a census of the state's blind pupils 
registered with the American Printing House for 
the Blind. 

The Appendix provides such additional informa- 
tion as Association of Professional Workers and 
Councils of Agencies for the Blind, Guide Dog 
Schools, Printing and Publishing Organizations, Spe- 
cialized Libraries, Recording and "Transcription 
Services, etc. 

The agencies listed are non-profit organizations 
providing services for the blind either as their sole 
function or as an appreciable portion of their pro- 
grams, 

It is important to note that the Directory does 
not represent an accrediting function; this inclusion 
does not convey endorsement, nor does exclusion 
imply disapproval. 


Test Making 


Making the Classroom Test: A Guide for 
Teachers, Evaluation and Advisory Service 
Series, No. 4, 1959. Educational Testing 
Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New 


Jersey. 28 pp. 


This is a very readable and clearly illustrated 
pamphlet on achievement test development, scoring, 
and interpretation. The material is focused on and 
illustrated with 5th, 8th, 10th, and 12th grade 
teaching situations and covers a wide range of 
coursework content. The practical suggestions and 
underlying principles are not limited to any grade 
level or subject matter area, however. For this rea- 
son the pamphlet should be of considerable use for 
both self-study and for consultative relationships 


with any interested faculty members, for workshops, 
1 in tests and meas- 


Some of the sections are titled Basic Rules of 


Test Making, Comparison of Essay and Objective 
Examination Procedures, Item Writing, Reading 
Difficulty, Reliability of Scoring, Statistical Analyses 
(Difficulty and Discrimination). 


Agriculture As a Vocation 
Occupational Goals for College Students, 


Part II, Agriculture and Related Sciences. 
Occupational Opportunities Service, 1954. 
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The Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 
Ohio. 145 pp. $1.50. 


While not a recent publication, this booklet pre- 
sents an excellently original compilation of infor- 
mation on certain occupational outlets for the col- 
lege student. The first in the series, Part I, covered 
Architecture, Engineering, and the Physical Sci- 
ences. 

The content is divided into three sections. The 
first section, Agriculture and Related Areas, in- 
cludes the fields of Agricultural Economics, Agricul- 
tural Education, Agricultural Extension, Rural So- 
ciology, Farming, Animal, Dairy and Poultry Hus- 
bandry, Agricultural Engineering, Dairy and Food 
Technology, Conservation Work, Forestry, and Hor- 
ticulture. The second section, Agricultural Sciences, 
includes Animal Science Specialists, Plant Science 
Specialists, Agricultural Biochemistry, Nutrition, 
Genetics, Botany, Agronomy, Zoology, Entomology, 
and Parasitology. The third section is devoted to 
Veterinary Medicine. 

For each occupational area the format is similar 
to an occupational brief, covering definition of the 
occupation, work settings, preparation required, out- 
look, selected references, and occupations by DOT 
title and code appropriate to majors in the particu- 
lar area. 


AVAILABLE IN OCTOBER... 
a manual for college and university 
administrators charged with responsi- 
bilities for financial aid programs for 
students 


AN IMPORTANT PUBLICATION... 


produced by the American College Per- 
sonnel Association to answer pressing 
questions on administering financial aid 


programs 


Watch for further information on this much- 
needed manual. 


copies may be obtained 
from: 


When available, 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. 
* Washington 9, D. i 


THE FIRST FIFTY YEARS 


of the New York City Personnel and Guidance Association 


ANNA MAY JONES 


The year 1958 marked the Golden Anniver- 
sary of the New York City Branch of АРСА. 
It seems fitting to reflect in our pages a con- 
densed history of growth and development; 
a capsule of the history of NVGA and APGA. 
Ед. 


|: OTHER Branches could realize how diffi- 
cult it is to uncover historical items of 
50 years ago, they would compile their high- 
lights every five years or so. The brief di- 
gest of the New York City Personnel and 
Guidance Association’s history which fol- 
lows is but a small part of the more detailed 
account elicited after a great deal of time 
and effort from records of programs, achieve- 
ments, and the influence of the Branch, both 
locally and nationally. 

What is now the New York City Person- 
nel and Guidance Association was estab- 
lished in 1908 as the Vocational Guidance 
Association of Brooklyn; its name was 
changed in 1917 to the New York Vocational 
Guidance Association; from 1953 to 1956 
the organization went under the name of the 
New York Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion; and in 1957 it assumed the name by 
which it is now known. The name com- 
monly used in this study is the New York 
Vocational Guidance Association (NYV- 
GA), as this was its title during the longest 
period in its history. 

During its first 50 years, the NYVGA 
obtained two charters: ‘the first in January, 
1920, when it was chartered as a Branch of 


ANNA May Jones is Chairman of the Archi 
Committee for the New York City Personnel end 


г help 
appear in detail in 
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МУСА; and the second in April, 1957, when 
it became a chartered Branch of APGA. 


Origins, 1908-1928 


Individuals, organizations, and public and 
private agencies contributed to the broad 
program of vocational guidance which sub- 
sequently evolved as the New York Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. Some of the 
individuals were the Association’s first pres- 
idents: Eli Witwers Weaver, Judson G. 
Wall, I. David Cohen, and H. M. Jefferson. 

The early core of NYVGA actually con- 
sisted of many committees throughout the 
city composed of teachers from the High 
School Teachers Association, employers, and 
community agency workers. Apparently 
the first organized efforts of this nucleus 
were directed toward helping young wage 
earners, those who needed job preparation 
or placement, young school leavers in need 
of jobs, and students who needed financial 
aid to stay in school. The work of these 
groups was commended in 1909 by the New 
York Superintendent of Schools in his year’s 
end report, in which he also recommended 
its continuance and increase. 

Right from the beginning, NYVGA 
members attended conferences on the 
spread of vocational guidance throughout 
the United States and had a definite part in 
the early development of plans for a 
national vocational guidance organization. 
The NYVGA participated in the develop- 
ment of plans in 1912, and then in the dis- 
cussions of 1913, which resulted in the for- 
mation of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association. 

During its first 20 years, NYVGA took 
part in many innovations in vocational guid- 
ance: branch meetings brought out the 
fact that Systematic educational guidance 
had been started in many schools; testing 
was discussed and practiced by many of the 
early members; other discussions emphasized 
the good work many members were perform- 
ing in testing, classifying, training, counsel- 
ing, and placing pupils in jobs suitable to 
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their aptitudes; and counseling for readjust- 
ment also came to be stressed during this 
period. 

This early period in its history also saw 
the NYVGA attempting to centralize its 
services and, by 1915, this was close to being 


President: Judson G. Wall, Treasurer: 


tions . . 
business and trades . . . 
Special Agent: Marie E. Holl 


determine the most promising lines of effort. 
Distribution of Vocational Information 


One course of ten lectures on Wage Earning Opportunities in New York . . 
in support of the movement for industrial education 


supplied to Parents’ Associations . . . 
and vocational guidance. 


met. The table below, a copy of a printed 
folder distributed by NYVGA among 
schools, business centers, and interested 
agencies, shows the structure of the organi- 
zation at that time. 


The Vocational Guidance Association of Brooklyn 
1915 
Charles E. Francis, Secretary: Eli W. Weaver 


Object: To assist boys and girls, young men and women, in deciding wisely upon a life vocation; 
to secure for them proper technical and practical training . 
.; to cooperate with existing organizations doing similar work, and with all professions, 


.; to secure suitable posi- 


Activities of the Association 


With the opening of the present year the association began some experimental work in order to 


. Speakers were 


Special editions of Profitable Vocations for Boys, and Profitable Vocations for Girls have been 


prepared . . 


. published by the A. S. Barnes Company at their own expense . . 


. supplied 


to the public and they are now used for class instruction by a score of schools in the 


metropolitan district. 


Large charts of Vocational Opportunities have been prepared by Professor George P. Hitchcock 


of Pratt Institute . . . 


and distributed. . . . 
Classified lists of training schools supplied to applicants . . 


. lists of vocational books. 


The Vocational Adjustment of Recruits for Labor Market 


. . . The average number 
The Readjustment of Vocational Misfits 


. . For these applicants such psychologica 
the opportunities which wer 
. plans were made for their further schooling, reading, and 


help them find themselves; 
out . . . trial employment . . 
employment. . . . 

The Handling of Labor Recruits 


In cooperation with employers and the employers' associat jg 
hem business ability tests for the scientific s 


tion have assisted in formulating for t 
of recruits. . . - 


This Association can undertake зис! 


of cases handled per month is now about one hundred. . . . 


1 tests have been prepared as were designed to 


e open to each were pointed 


ion, the committees of this Associa- 
election 


h work only for those business houses 


which are subscribers to the work of the Association. . . - 


The Development of Vocational Schools 


In planning for these coming young men and women. . - 
have been in active cooperation with the ри 
for the purpose of planning special vocational 


"This field is so promising that the Association is warra 
enting schools, employers and em] 


of committees of voluntary workers repres 
this problem thoroughly. . 
Secretary. 


Directors: (15 Directors were listed) 
Notice: the officers of the As: 


MES postage. 


September, 1959 


Those who ar 


sociation cannot undertake to reply to correspo 


the committees of the Association 


blic and private authorities and private agencies 


1 courses along new lines. 
nted in making an appeal for large numbers 
ployees to study 


e interested should communicate with the 


dents who do 


7 


The Middle Fiffeen Years, 1928-1943 


This period was characterized by the 
parallel growth and development both of 
vocational guidance as a profession and of 
NYVGA as a professional organization. 
Testing increased and vocational guidance 
material became more readily available. 

The discussions in NYVGA meetings be- 
came broader and included such topics as 
“Administration of Vocational Counseling,” 
“Articulation of Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance in Schools (and Between 
Schools),” “Problems of Vocational Guid- 
ance Counselors and Directors,” "Follow- 
up,” “Professional Standards for Counse- 
lors,” and "Manpower in War Industries.” 
Also during this period, NYVGA began 
stressing the necessity for using such avail- 
able services as the Junior Employment Serv- 
ice, Junior Consultation Service, National 
Youth Administration, Vocational Adjust- 
ment Service, the Y Services, Vocational 
Service for Juniors, and many other of the 
increasing number of agencies for young 
people. 

Testing trends came to be mentioned 
frequently in the meetings. Counselors 
from various areas of employment reported 
on new aptitude and achievement tests. 
A new Adjustment Service for young men 
was reviewed before NYVGA by some of its 
members who participated in the project. 
These and other timely and stimulatin 
activities and discussions made these middle 
15 years a period recalled with “pride and 


delight” by those who were members at the 
time. 


Recent Years, 1943-1958 


During this period, NYVCA continued as 
an organization concerned with vocational 
and educational guidance and favored the 
definition formally adopted by the trustees 
of NVGA in July, 1944: “Vocational Guid- 
ance is the process of assisting the indi- 
vidual to choose an occupation, prepare for, 
enter upon, and progress in it." This con- 
cept of vocational guidance was continually 
reflected in NYVGA's branch meetings, as 
well as in its other activities. А 

, Some of the meetings held during this pe- 
riod stressed the importance of counseling of 
special groups, keeping up to date in the 
counseling of youth, and setting up profes- 
sional standards. There was increasingly 
close coordination with the National Voca- 
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tional Guidance vss el and, later, w 
the American Personnel and Guid, 
Association. Í 

The topic of rehabilitation came undi 
study by the Group Section on the Phy 
cally and Emotionally Handicapped, he 
ing many of the members who worked wil 
the adjustment, rehabilitation, and employ 
ment of the handicapped. 


Other Activities 


Some of the outstanding work of thi 
Association during the past 15 years ha 
been accomplished by the Committees 
NYVGA. The Speakers Committee com 
piled and distributed four current lists 0 


members volunteered to speak to outsid 
groups on some phase of vocational gu 
ance and 10 of these members made digest 
of their talks available for distribution. 4 

The Standards Committee explored dé 
sirable standards for acceptance of prac 
titioners into the field of vocational guid 
ance and also set some NYVGA member 
ship standards in 1947. The Constitution] 
Committee made a detailed study of the 
NYVGA Constitution from 1953 to 1954 
and conferred with the АРСА headquarté 
office, with the result that the NYVGA Con: 


APGA. 

The bulletin, Vocationally Speaking, be 
came a regular feature in 1949. Currently 
two to four pages of Branch news, progra! 
and business matters are mailed to membé 
about five times a year. 


Unification 


Unification has been a controversial subj 

throughout much of the organization's histo 
The issue was: whether the vocational guidan ! 
profession could develop most effectively 
Separate entity working in cooperation Wi! 
groups representing related disciplines, or throug 
organic unity with these groups in a single p! A 
fessional membership organization. ў 
early as the 1920's our Branch members spo 

out against broadening the national organization 
concern to cover all related fields, But it was no 
until 1949 that the discussion became critic 
Our Branch took the lead in opposing the early 
establishment of APGA. Instead, we took i 
position that federation should be strengthened 
through the existing Council of Guidance 4 
Personnel Associations. We were worried 
at that stage of development, unification mig 
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dilute rather than strengthen the vocational 
guidance profession, and we were concerned about 
the future of the Branches. We proposed that 
unification be delayed three to five years. . . . 
We held Branch discussions, conferences with 
other Branches, and explained our position in 
Occupations and in Vocationally Speaking. At 
the 1952 National Convention, however, the ma- 
jority of the delegates voted for unification. 


The above statements on unification were 
made by one of NYVGA's past presidents, 
Eli E. Cohen, who carefully followed unifi- 
cation developments and cooperated with 
the Unification Committee over the years. 

Symbolic recognition of the common goals 
of APGA and NYVGA came in Detroit in 
April, 1957, when NYVGA. was chartered 
as a Branch of APGA. Membership in 
APGA is now a requirement for member- 
ship in NYVGA, and in May, 1958, 142 local 
members (more than one-third) were profes- 
sional members of NVGA. 


Golden Highlights, 1908—1958 


Growth in average membership: 1908- 
1919, 32 members; 1920-1929, 80 members; 
1930-1939, 192 members; 1940-1949, 266 
members; 1950-1958, 379 members. The 
ratio of men to women has been approxi- 
mately five to four. NYVGA, the largest 
Branch at the time it received its NVGA 
charter in 1920, still continues to hold first 
place. 

Longest standing members: Emily T. 
Burr; Anna May Jones; Joseph V. Hanna; 
Franklin J. Keller; Hermine K. Solomon; 
Robert Hoppock. 

Employment of members: During the 
last two decades, approximately two out of 
four members have been directly employed 
by an educational institution; one out of 
four has been employed in a closely allied 
community agency; the remaining fourth 
has been employed in industry, employment 
or federal agency, and in private practice. 

Degrees held by members: An analysis 
made in October, 1956, showed that 28 per 
cent had earned a Doctorate; 55 per cent a 
Master’s degree; and 17 per cent the Bac- 
calaureate degree. Columbia University 
and New York University had conferred 70 
per cent of the advanced degrees. 

Publications: A comprehensive directory 
of members is published regularly, with the 
last one distributed to members in May, 
1958. The NYCPGA Handbook, prepared 
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by Emerson Coyle, 1957-1958 President, 
contains the Constitution, By-Laws, a copy 
of the Branch charters, and descriptions of 
the duties of each officer and chairman. 
Vocationally Speaking continues to be dis- 
tributed to members, and the Archives of 
NYVGA, assembled for the first time during 
1957-1958, also contain important records. 
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Association Activities 


Reports from divisions, officers, and committees of A.P.G.A. 


A.P.G.A. to Cooperate in 


SSUES, NEWS, practices and problems that 

face the Association will be reviewed 
here regularly. Usually the discussion will 
stem from Executive Council action. The 
aim is to keep APGA members fully in- 
formed about matters facing the Associa- 
tion or matters in which the Association is 
likely to become professionally involved. 

The American Child Guidance Founda- 
tion. Action by the APGA Executive Coun- 
cil: In response to a request by the Ameri- 
can Child Guidance Foundation, the Execu- 
tive Council voted to collaborate with the 
Foundation on the Child Guidance Week 
program. The American Child Guidance 
Foundation was established two years ago 
in an effort to bring together the various 
disciplines and professional interests that 
have a bearing on child guidance work. It 
is not a professional association in itself but 
rather an initiator and helper in achieving 
action that will be beneficial to children. 
Its work is of direct interest and concern to 
APGA. The Foundation, in its purpose of 
assisting the nation in the development of 
more effective means for the prevention of 
childhood emotional and behavioral dis- 
orders, has evolved a program, some parts 
of which will directly involve APGA. The 
program follows. 

Part I. The process and problems of 
communications (a) between the various 
professional groups concerned with child- 
hood emotional development, апа (b) be- 
tween these professional groups and the 
general public, especially parents. The 
specific activities are: 

A. The American Child Guidance Insti- 
tute Program. Beginning in 1960, the 
Foundation will hold two types of institutes 
—regional institutes to be held in each of 
some 20 major localities initially and the 
national institute, which will be held an- 
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Child Guidance Program 


nually. The regional institutes will operate 
in this manner. In each of the cities, 
according to the listing at the end of this 
statement, the Foundation will invite 
appropriate persons from the agencies, 
guidance clinics, university departments, 
schools, settlement houses, juvenile courts, 
and other professional church and service 
organizations concerned with children to 
participate in that regional institute. 
"There probably will be 20 to 60 persons in 
each regional institute and they will meet 
in sections of up to 20 persons. Each insti 
tute group will meet for one full day each 
December during the period known as 
Child Guidance Week, which will be the 
week beginning on the first Sunday follow- 
ing Thanksgiving. In addition to the De 
cember meeting, each group will also meet 
for one evening in April and September. 
"These meetings will be called to consider the 
implementation of conclusions reached at 
the main December meeting and to prepare 
materials for the upcoming institute the 
following December. All of the regional in- 
stitutes will be asked to work on the same 
problem in December. It will be a specific, 
limited, workable problem that will be 
chosen by the Foundation. 

Participants in the regional institutes 
will be invited to take membership for a six- 
year period. The regional institutes should 
make it possible to clarify the principles 
and basic factors underlying the specific 
problems. that are considered and to effect 
communication among the various parts 0 
the community that are concerned with 
these problems. The first institutes will be 
held in December, 1960, but planning for 
them will begin in April, 1960, and the 
composition of the regional institutes will 
begin to be made within a very short time 
therefore this information is given to АРС 
members at this time. 
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B. The Parent Education Program of the 
Foundation. The Foundation is preparing 
, materials for use by parents through PTA 
organizations and similar groups for help in 
understanding children. The parent edu- 
cation program will also be used to focus 
attention on the entire child guidance field 
with the impetus that will be given through 
the advent of Child Guidance Week. 
- C. Child Guidance Week Program. 
APGA is specifically cooperating in the 
Child Guidance Week program, the first 
one of which will be held in 1960. During 
Child Guidance Week in 1960 the regional 
institutes will be conducted and there will 
be thousands of parents meeting in com- 
munities throughout the country to focus 
attention on child guidance and its prob- 
lems. And through Child Guidance Week 
the public will see a demonstration of close 
professional cooperation among those who 
are concerned with child guidance. The 
Child Guidance Week program in 1960 can 
indeed be a most remarkable event in this 
nation. 

Part II. Work with professional groups. 
The American Child Guidance Foundation 
will make grants to professional groups out- 
side the Foundation for work dealing with 
research training demonstration projects. 
These projects will relate to the preventa- 
tive aspects of the problems and will fall 
into those areas which have been set forth 
as most strategic in nature through the 
initial investigation and exploration of the 
problem by the Foundation. Applications 
for grants may come from professional 
organizations and agencies both national 
and local in type, from clinics, and from 
university departments whose work is re- 
lated to the problem. 

In view of the impact of the American 
Child Guidance Foundation upon the work 
with children in this country and in view of 
the interest and support that the APGA 
Executive Council has expressed, there is 
included below a list of the chairmen and 
co-chairman of the institutes as they have 
already been set up. There are a few more 
to be added and these will be included in 
the pages of the Journal when available. 
APGA members should make their interest 
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known to the chairman of the regional 
institutes. 


Regional Institutes 


Boston: GrorGe E. GanpNER, Director, Judge Baker 
Guidance Center, and Clinical Professor of Psy- 
chiatry, Harvard Medical School; Epwarp LANDY, 
Head, Division of Counseling Services, Newton 
Public Schools. 

New York: ViRGINIA S. BELLSMITH, Professor of So- 
cial Work, New York School of Social Work, Co- 
lumbia University; ALFRED D. BUCHMUELLER, Ex- 
ecutive Director, Child Study Association of Amer- 
ica; Harotp B. Gores, President, Educational 
Facilities Laboratory, Ford Foundation. 

Philadelphia; JAMES H. S. Bossarp, Professor of 
Sociology and WirtiAM T. Carrer, Professor of 
Child Development, University of Pennsylvania; 
Norman Lourie, Executive Deputy Secretary, 
Department of Welfare, Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Washington, D. C.: Preston A. McCLENDON, Chair- 
man, Committee on Juvenile Delinquency, Ameri- 
can Academy of Pediatrics. 

Pittsburgh: EDMUND R. McCruskEy, Vice Chan- 
cellor, Health Professions, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Cincinnati: OTHILDA KRUG, Associate Professor of 
Psychiatry, University of Cincinnati College of 
Medicine, and Director, Child Guidance Home. 

Cleveland: Joun J. MAYAR, Director of Social Ser- 
vices, Juvenile Court. 

Detroit: J. А. JOHNSTON, Pediatrician-in-Chief, 
Henry Ford Hospital; WirLARD C. OLSON, Dean, 
School of Education, University of Michigan. 

Chicago: WILLIAM M. CANNING, Director, Bureau 
of Child Study, Chicago Public Schools; Irene M. 
JossELYN, Institute of Psychoanalysis. 

Minneapolis:  REYNOLD А. JENSEN, Professor of 
Psychiatry and Pediatrics, University of Min- 
nesota Medical School. 

Iowa City: RALPH H. OJEMANN, 
cation, State University of Iowa. 

Miami: ROBERT LAWSON, Professor and Chairman 
of Department of Pediatrics, University of Miami 
Medical School. 

New Orleans: Judge Lro B. BLESSING, 


Court. 
Houston: Arvin N. DONNER, Dean, College of Edu- 


cation, University of Houston. 

Los Angeles: HENRY H. Work, Associate Professor 
of Psychiatry, University of California (Los 
Angeles). 

San Francisco: 
atric Psychiatry, 
Medicine. 


Professor of Edu- 


Juvenile 


HaArE Е. SHIRLEY, Professor of Pedi- 
Stanford University School of 
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From the Executive Director 


E HAS BEEN a most gratifying summer 
to the guidance world. Those who con- 
ducted Institutes in universities or partici- 
pated in them in any way attained some 
realization of the nation's aim in develop- 
ing more capable counselors. Visitors to 
the Institutes could not have talked with 
the students without realizing that in 
approximately 10 short months from the 
passage of the legislation, some 2,500 people 
were being added to the ranks of those who 
are better fitted to do counseling work. 

The same sense of accomplishment was 
apparent in regular guidance classes, also, 
where enrollments were higher than ever 
before—at some universities, three and four 
times higher than any previous figure. 

Looking ahead to the new year, the July 
issue of the Guidepost published a picture 
of the finances planned for the current fiscal 
year, which should give every member 
fairly good knowledge of the expected in- 
come and expenditures. Of course, the pay- 
ment of the building loan and mortgage 
looms very large, but the worst of this will 
soon be over if we can all continue to help 
retire the construction loan within the next 
few months. 

Another financial picture appears in this 
issue of the Journal. In September, 1958, 
we published the auditor's report, and plan 
to continue this practice annually. It is 
noteworthy that the deficit for the fiscal 
year ending April 30, 1959, was some $4,000 
less than April 30, 1958. This sign of a 
healthier financial condition must continue 
on into this current fiscal year. 

Membership in APGA gives promise of 
hitting the goal of 12,000 members set by 
the Membership Committee under Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Truax, particularly as more new 
members joined during this past summer 
than in any comparable summer. Of 
course, a large part of the credit goes to the 
teachers of guidance courses who en- 
couraged APGA membership. 

In the area of the Branches, Dr. Emerson 
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Coyle, Branch Coordinator, has instituted al 
Branch Presidents Newsletter designed to 
keep Branch officers informed about actiy- 
ities in other Branches. We hope that dur 
ing this year all Branches will become | 
APGA Branches, and that several new ones 
will be added. 

Members of the Assembly for 1960 will 
probably be having an array of business | 
placed before them. In accordance with | 
the discussion at the Cleveland Convention, 
an attempt will be made to keep Assembly 
members informed about the particular 
items of business that are coming before 
them and, in fact, to ask various members to 
study particular matters needing attention. | 

In keeping with the emergence of APGA 
in its professional role, it is well to note that 
the ACPA project on a manual on financial 
aids, supported by the Kiplinger Associa- 
tion, is under way and should be published 
in October. A similarly supported ASCA 
publication designed to help students and 
parents in their planning for college fi- 
nances is progressing rapidly under the 
editorship of Carl O. Peets and should 
appear on schedule in January, 1960. Mem- 
bers should also be aware of the fact that 
DRC has asked the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation for a grant to enable it to start 
a new quarterly publication to be known 
as the Digest for Rehabilitation Counselors. 

Another request for a grant, the result of 
which is also not known at this time, has 
been made by APGA so that we may bring 
out a publication on the function and role 
of guidance in American education, to be 
followed by a study of the education of 
counselors, with some reference to other 
guidance personnel. This would constitute 
another major step in American education 
and in guidance. 

Three other projects, which were long 
ago approved by the Executive Council and 
for which aid has been sought, have some 
appearance of success at this time. One of 
these is to bring out a career booklet on the 
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ersonnel and guidance profession. It is 
odd that, although we help many profes- 
sional groups, businesses, and industries to 
bring out their career booklets, we as yet 
do not have one of our own. Also of con- 
cern is APGA’s continuing attempt to de- 
velop a study of the roles of student person- 
nel workers, which may now be done as a 
joint venture of a number of professional 
associations. It should be noted, too, that 
APGA strongly expects to become involved 
in a partnership with NEA on a project 
which will result in publication of a 
booklet on guidance of the academically 
talented. 

All of us here want to wish you a very 
successful year as you begin classes and other 
activities for the fall. We also want to re- 
mind you that there is always an office with 
a desk, chair, and telephone for any APGA 
members who are in Washington and need 
the facilities of their Headquarters.— 
ARTHUR А. HITCHCOCK. 


WHO'S WHO 


—and Where 


Marcarer GILKEY, Director of Guidance 
Services for the Dade County, Florida, 
Board of Public Instruction, has received 
recognition from the Greater Miami Alum- 
nae Chapter of Theta Sigma Phi for her 
outstanding community service. 


Ducatp S. ARBUCKLE, Professor of Educa- 
tion at Boston University, and President of 
APGA, has been appointed to the Guidance 
Advisory Council for the О. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 


Јонм E. Hay, former Supervising Coun- 
selor for the Florida State Employment 
Service, has accepted a position as Voca- 
tional Counseling and Rehabilitation Psy- 
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chologist for the Devereux Foundation in 
Devon, Pennsylvania. 


Lester Brats has resigned his position as 
Dean of Students, Santa Ana College, Santa 
Ana, California, to become Professor of Edu- 
cation in the Orange County State College, 
Fullerton, California. 


Hersert Н. Lxrsowrrz, formerly commu- 
nity mental health consultant for the New 
Mexico Department of Public Health, has 
joined the staff of the National Association 
for Mental Health as Program Representa- 
tive. Mr. Leibowitz will act as consultant 
to state and local mental health associations, 
set up workshops on program. services in the 
various states and regions, produce manu- 
als and related materials to guide NAMH 
affiliates in developing programs, and will 
also represent NAMH in meetings with gov- 
ernmental and voluntary health and welfare 


agencies. 


ANTHONY C. Riccio, formerly instructor 
in Education at Ohio State University, has 
assumed the position of Assistant Professor 
of Education at the University of Notre 


Dame. 


Sumner BrnLYN, formerly Guidance 
Counselor for the Herricks Public Schools 
in New Hyde Park, New York, is now di- 
rector of the “Nassau Guidance Service" at 
99 Bradley Place, Mineola, Long Island, 
New York. 


BENJAMIN FABRIKANT, who was Chief of 
Neuropsychiatric Research, and Assistant 
Chief, Clinical Psychological Section, VA 
Hospital, Buffalo, New York, has been ap- 
pointed Chief Psychologist, Psychological 
Service Center, Teaneck, New Jersey. 


Lorene К. Wits, who has been Director 
of Guidance in Lakeview High School in 
Illinois, has accepted the position of Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
the Office of the Illinois State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illi- 


nois. 


Ti 


notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 


At the annual banquet of APGA, held 
during the 1959 Convention in Cleveland, 
10 new Branches were chartered as APGA 
Branches. Representatives of each of these 
Branches received the charter from Dr. 
Walter F. Johnson, Jr., President of АРСА 
for 1958-1959. The new APGA Branches 
are: 


Trans-Pecos Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation 

Utah Association of School Counselors 
Branch of APGA 

North Carolina Personnel and Guidance 
Association 

Kansas Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion 

Northern Indiana Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association 

European Branch of the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association 

Western Massachusetts Personnel and 
Guidance Association 

Keystone Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation 

Twin City Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 


Richmond Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation 


THE Greater Boston PERSONNEL AND 


GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, at its May, 1959, 
meeting, was visited by members of the 
Personnel 


and Guidance Association of 
Worcester County and the Western Massa- 
chusetts Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion. The program featured an afternoon 
panel discussion and an evening dinner 
meeting. In the afternoon, “Developments 
in the National Defense Education Act” was 
discussed by panel members Peter P, Muir- 
head and Ralph Bedell of the U. S. Office 
of Education. Walter W. Mode of the New 
England Regional Office of the Department 
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of Health, Education and Welfare served 
as chairman. Arthur A. Hitchcock, Execu. 
tive Director of APGA, addressed the din- 
ner meeting on “The Challenge of the Fu. 
ture” and Arnold L. Ganley, a trustee of 
GBPGA, spoke briefly on the history of the 
Association during its first 40 years. Sixteen 
past presidents of the Association attended 
the dinner as guests of honor. 


THE OREGON PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
Association held its annual Spring Confer: 
ence on March 19. Featured speakers were 
Dr. Gordon К. Higginson, Director of Psy: 
chological Services, University of Portland, 
whose topic was “Adolescent Guidance: 
Facts and Fables,” and Dr. Joseph I. Hall, 
Director of Curriculum and Publications, 
State Department of Education, who spoke 
on current plans and progress concerning 
guidance and counseling provisions of the 
New Defense Education Act. 


Tue Sr. Louis BRANCH or АРСА held a 
one-day conference in April on “Group 
Procedures in Occupational Information. 
The guest speaker and leader was Dr. Rob- 
ert Hoppock of New York University. Dr. 
Hoppock opened the program with an ad- 
dress on “How to Present Occupational In- 
formation to Groups." Charles L. Wind- 
sor, Employment Manager, Charles Hauser- 
mann, Chief Steward of the International 
Association of Machinists, and Gerry E. 
Twente, Storekeeper, all of McDonnell Air- 
craft Corporation, assisted Dr. Hoppock as 
resource persons in a career conference. 
McKinley High School seniors made up the 
demonstration class. Following a luncheon, 
the “class” met for a demonstration of “The 
Job Interview.” Miss Dee Aufderheide, 
Assistant Personnel Manager, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., Mrs. Mary Schaff, Employment 
Supervisor, Southwestern Bell "Telephone 
Co., and Arthur Vervack, Assistant to the 
Personnel Director, Ralston-Purina Co., in- 
terviewed three McKinley High School sen- 
lors After each interview the members 0! 
the "class" offered suggestions and criti 
cisms, prompted by the "teacher" Dr. 
Hoppock. 
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A.P.G.A. Financial 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION Statement 
Comparison of Membership by States 
1958 and 1959 To the Executive Council | 
apa Ie RUEDA American Personnel and Guidance Associa: 4 
Alabama 43 54 tion, Inc.: | 
кыла, 1 50 "We have examined the books and rec | 
California 617 666 ords of the American Personnel and 
Colorado ir n n Guidance Association, Inc., for the fiscal 
District of Columbia 125 127 year May 1, 1958, to April 30, 1959, and sub- © 
Delaware 4l 56 mit herewith our report. | 
(о 503 a “Our examination was made in accord- | 
Idaho 13 91 ance with generally accepted auditing stand- 
D 208 д ards and accordingly included such tests of } 
Towa 124 171 the accounting records and such other aud- ; 
Kansas 135 156 iting procedures as we considered necessary 
Kenny em 5 in the circumstances. We did not under- 
Maine 33 47 take, however, to verify income by direct 
лык ҖЫ 25 p communication with the membership and 
Michigan 588 639 other sources. 
Minnesota 245 283 "Income from dues and building fund | 
Кр 21 258 pledges are reported on the cash basis. Ex- 
Montana 18 “19 penses of the organization and income from 
AE D. iu al n advertising, etc., are reported on the accrual 
Nevada 9 10 basis. The budget and the accounting dis- 
Ne dran S 25 tribution of receipts and disbursements were 
New York — 1,380 1,500 accepted as shown by the records, sup- 
Non eund 2 m ported by information and explanations f 
Ohio 591 671 obtained from officers and employees of the 
ae 38 ae organization with respect to the aotivities 
Pennsylvania 464 597 and funds involved. This report does not 
реа. 25 2 include the activities of the various auton- 
BEDS 28 43 omous divisions and branches of the Asso- 
"Texas dE ny aden. 4 
аве 2 59 | In our opinion, subject to the preced- 
Virginia 161 D ing comments, the accompanying balance 
Wat uon x 198 sheet and related statements of income pre: 
Wisconsin 212 a sent fairly the financial position of Ameri- 
ше К 64 can Personnel and Guidance Association, 
LAS POSERUORS Pl 5 Inc. as at April 30, 1959, and the results of 
EN e 18 its operations for the fiscal year then ended 
Foreign 5% 9 іп conformity with generally accepted f 
TOTAL MEMBERSHIP 8,841 10,1377 Ae ounge, аве applicable to nom 
1 To give a more accurate id ies say 
eS per me Vii PU Cry 
less than 30 days "e at 29) рата сва Public Ассоит 
Certified June 1, 1959 
ж 
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Statement of INCOME AND EXPENSE for the Fiscal Year May 1, 1958-April 30, 1959 


SUMMARY 
Budget Actual 
Gross Income: 

$ 70,900. Membership Dues......-----+ +2 + 260s errr с, .$ 78,085.59 
27,500. Sales of Journal... 23,035.51 
4,000. Advertising. . cese Htm 4,249.99 
10,975. .. Sales of Other РиЬісайопѕ.................. 21:663 26 
7,000. 1958 Convention raean 083653226 
6,760. Donations........ 3,798.48 
6,525. Miscellaneous Income, 4,929.85 


. $130,415.94 


Gross INcoME 


$133, 660 


Operating Expenses: 


975970321007 15 tae _., Central Office Аайтїтїзїгайоп............ tn t8 $ 59,270.57 
6,180.00........ Building Оттаве, NR ; re 6,987,04 
36,265. Publications. . 43,503.11 
2159591 ..Membership.....-.--++-+ 22,917.05 
2,600. . Special Services and Projects 4,926.14 
1,100. APGA Committees 735.56 
5680,00, ПЕЕВА Other Association Activities... ... - -+ 3 2,935.52 
$141,275.29 


$132,160.00.. TOTAL OPERATING EXPENSES... 
$ 1,500.00. Node us Excess of Expenses over Income for the. Fiscal EC Se eT LCS 


$(10, 859.38) 


Balance Sheet as at April 30, 1959 


ASSETS 

General Fund Building Fund Total 
Cash in Bank and on Hand... seen $12,097.24 14225] : Do od 
Deposits in Building and Loan Associations. . . . 14,000.00 i ln pia 
Accounts Receivable 5,822.44 1,834.80 "1536.75 
Marketable Securities... . - - 538.75 2: 20 353.92 
Real Estate and Other Property. . s 20,353.92 АЙНАТ 

Other Assets 1,570.24 шыш T 
OPNS $54,028.67 $278,871.44 .$512,900.1. 

LIABILITIES 

General Fund Building Fund Total 
Notės Payable... ОНИ узсо Бук 
ыа руз С EM `$16,007.97 6,011.76 su 

Taxes Payable and Accrued 1,009.79 P "039. 
Deferred Tam 23,439.03. ор Е А | a 

3 2,210.12 825 ? Y 
Mns 1 E 150,000.00 150,000.00 
Fund Principal... (8,638.24) 53,759.68 s , A 5 
То ЗМЕЮ $54,028.67 $278,871.44 Ша 
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New Members of A.P.G.A. 


The following is a list! of new members 
who have joined the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association between Febru- 
ary 1, 1959, and May 31, 1959. 


A 


ACHTER, Sarma B 67 Godfrey St, Buffalo 15, N.Y. Stu, 
Univ Buffalo. 3,6А 

Атллѕом, Jonn М 275 Beeler Dr, Berea, Ohio. 
Guid & Tstng, Berea HS, 3A 

Амата, Sisren M, OSF 1138 Ellicott St, Buffalo 9, N.Y. 
Guid Couns, Bishop O'Hearn HS. 3 

AwpERsON, Davi» J Blue Church Rd, Box 12, Morton, Pa. 
Dir Guid, Dover Commun Sch, 34,5 

ANDERSON, Doris M 418-91 Bay State Rd, Boston 15, 


Dir, 


Mass. Stu, Boston Univ. 1A 
ANGELL, Roper D 9215 Desert Palms Dr, Palm Springs, 
Calif. Head Couns, Palm Springs HS, 5 


Annis, Russert W 6121 Grandview, Merriam, Kans. 
Kansas Univ. 3 

AncHmALD, WiLLIAM B 128 South Ave, SE, Massillon, 
Ohio. Dir Pupil Pers, Massillon Pub Schs. 3 

ARENTSEN, ALBERT W 427 W Adams St, Macomb, Ill. 
Stu, Western Illinois Univ. 3 

ARMENTROUT, Witt1am W Calif State Polytech Coll, San 
Luis Obispo, Calif. Test Offer & Assoc Prof. 4 

ATKINSON, VIRGINIA 1324 Quarrier St, Charleston 1, 
W.Va. Dean Girls, Kanawha Co Bd Educ. 5 

Atwater, CHARLES К 7 Oakview Terr, Boston 30, Mass. 
Tchng Fellow, Boston Univ. 1А,3,4 

AUERBACH, Рипар 17 Dunbarton Dr, Delmar, N.Y. Guid 

3A 


Supv, Bethlehem Cen Sch Dist, 
E Fernald State Sch, Waverly, Mass. 


Stu, 


Avey, Roserr W 
Psychol. DAP 
Ayre, Jo ANNE 73 Colton РІ, Longmeadow, Mass. Dir 

Stu Activs, Bay Path Jr Coll. 1A 


Bans, Елер A 17046 33rd 5, Seattle 88, Wash. Guid 
Couns, Kent Pub Sch. 5 
Basprrr, Vernon A Webb City Jr & Sr HS, Webb City, 
о. Couns, DAP 
Боодо, Hamorp D 279 W State St, Wellsville, N.Y. 


Bach, Mamm E Dependent S ', APO 403, Y 
NAE lent Scl New York, 


[ЕУ OR Elm St, Monroe, Conn. Tchr, Masuk 
Bapa, Mona L 108 N Bennett, Hartford, Mich, 
Hartford Pub Sch, 3 EEE 
Barney, JonN A 1427 N Grand 
gland, Neb. Boy’s Couns, Sr HS, 
Amb, Donato M 15А McDavid Hall, Univ Missouri 
palolumbia, Mo. Stu 36A hae ee 
AxER, Mns INA L 400 E McNeil, Magnoli - 
Couns Taylor HS, DAP DS ERE 
ANGEL, Morris 26 Brookline Dr M 
Guid Couns, Plainedge Jr HS. 5 SL E 
BankER, CLARENCE В Unit 54, Kansas State Coll, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas. Stu, 4 f 
Bannerr, Новевт R 206 Fi 
s, Ivo. Stu, State Univ Iowa. 
ANTLETT, ÜLvp V 420 W Third St, Elyria, Ohi 
Psychol, Lorain Со Bd Educ. ЗА 1 Ohio. Sch 


BarrLEs Amy I 158 E Oneida, М i 
Guid, Mexico Acad, 3,5 > Mexico, NY, Dir 


Tchr, 
plead, Blvd, Grand 


Ве Towa City, 


* Style and abbreviations used in this listi 
from the 1958-1960 Directory of Members ^ “°° taken 
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que, N.Mex. Asst Prin & Couns, Bd Educ. 
Bayes, Амокеу H R2, Вох 154, Leesburg, Fla. 4 
Braver, James Е RFD 3, Bethlehem, Pa. 
sylvania State Univ. 1,6A 
Bean, Ковент A Albany, Wis. Tchr-Couns. 3 
Becker, Јонх Continental Can Co, 100 E 42nd St, New 
York, N.Y. Asst Mgr, Plant Commun Serv. 3 
BECKER, Pavut 522 Delaware, SE, Minneapolis 14, Minn, 
Stu. DAP 
Bepincen, Neat A 609 Craemer Rd, Norfolk, Va. 3P 
Bett, Мплллм L 103 E Williams, Pittsburg, Kans, 
Instr, Kansas State Tchrs Coll. 1 
Bennett, Нлкогр Вох 416, Oswego, N.Y. 3A 
BrncEm, M ErrmzserTH RD 3 Knolls Bend, Doylestown, 
Pa. Sr Guid Couns, Cen Beach HS. DAP 
BrncQuAM, AnrHUR C РО Box Н, Lompoc, Calif, Pre- 
Voc Supv, Univ North Dakota Med Cen. 3 
BrnwABEL Ray 1143 Park St, Tarentum, Pa. 
5 


Stu, Penn: 


Guid Dir, 

BERNE; AnrHUR A Tehr- 
Couns. 

Brevis, Mancanrr Н 4917 Haynsworth, El Paso, Tex. 
Tchr, El Paso Pub Sch. DAP 

Brack, Bertram J 71 W 47th St, New York 36, N.Y 
Exec Dir, Altro Health & Rehab Serv, Inc. DAP 

BracksunN, Armour J 5242 Colorado Ave, NW, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Dean Stus, Howard Univ. 1 

BrANcHAmp, Roserr W Rt 1, Box 35, Old Town, Maine, 
Stu, Univ Maine. 5A 

Brase, NicHoLAs R 8 Newell St, Utica 4, N.Y. Guid 
Couns, Utica Sch Dist 3,5 р 

Воввитт, Jon С 3147 Nathan, Memphis, Tenn. US Ait 
Force. 3 

Вори, Geraro P 6511 Rhea, Reseda, Calif. 3P 

Borm, Warren J RFD 1, Вох 99, Central Islip, N.Y. 
Guid Dir, Union Free Sch Dist 13. 3,5 

Bownama, KaruenmE E 939 E Hopmeadow, Simsbury, 
Conn. Psychol Exam. 3 

Воотн, Besse Е Druid City Hosp, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Couns to Nurses. 5 

Воотн, James R 285 Beacon Dr, Eugene, Ore. Rehab 
Couns, State Div Voc Rehab. 6P 1 

Bosco, Broruer St Xavier HS, 118 W Broadway, Louis- 


1427 Bond St, Hillside, N.J. 


ville 2, Ky. Guid Couns. 5 1 
BoumLAND, ЎҮпллам A, Jn 625 39th St, Cairo, Ш. Dir 
Guid & Tstng, Cairo Pub Schs. 3,5 


Bowerman, James В 8727 Roper Rd, Baltimore 14, Md. 
Guid Couns, Baltimore Co Bd Educ. 5 

Bowens, Етллотт T Sam Houston State Tchrs Coll, Hunts- 
ville, Tex, 4 

Bowersox, Bruce К 
Couns. 3,5 

Boyt, Јоверн A 42 Berch St, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Pupil Pers, Wilkes-Barre Schs. ' 3,5,6A 

Boyte, Micmazr Т Box 29, Prior Lake, Minn. DAP 

Brancur, S Dorones Educ Guid Serv Dept, SRA, 57 W 
Grand Ave, Chicago 10, Ill. SA 

Bnrrz, Gerarp Н Scott Commun HS, 712 Main St 
Scott City, Kan, Couns-Tchr. 3A,5 

Brewer, РАют, W 1301 E Palo Verde, Phoenix, Ariz. ЗР. 

Brewer, W Erranrru 114 Second St, Phillips, Тех 
Couns, Barger Sr HS. 5 

Brezcer, RALPH K 858 Valley Blvd, North Canton 


Roosevelt Milit Acad, Aledo, Ill 
Dir 


Ohio. ' DAP 

Вимк, Epwarp F Bliss Hall, Trenton State Coll, Trenton 
ENS Саша. 18 

Bruvruincen, GrApys М 2989 S Union Rd, Dayton 18: 
Ohio. Guid Couns. DAP 


Broappus, Jonn P Rt 2, Nokesville, Va. Couns Psychol 
Vets Benefits Of. 3,6р 


Browper, Mary D 939 Alhambra, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
Guid Couns. 5 
Brower, Jurian L 


218 Ashland Ave, Buffalo 22, №. 
Stu, Univ Bufalo. 


6A 
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Bary, Mns Bernice М 6314 Alta Monte, NE, | 
5 


| 


Brown, Crements D Capitol Bldg, Charleston, W.Va. 
Supv, State Bd Educ. 2 

Brown, DowArD А 33 W Nevada, Detroit 3, Mich. DAP 

Brown, James М Walhalla HS, Walhalla, S.C. Couns. 5 

Brown, Lre D SRA, 57 W Grand Ave, Chicago 10, Ш. 
Exec Vice Pres. DAP 

Brown, Russe. С  Devilbiss HS, Toledo, Ohio. 
Prin. DAP 

Brown, Verna E 101 W Pine St, Williamstown, N.J. 
Stu, Rutgers Univ. 3 

Brown, Warren M Вох 384, North Carolina College, 
Durham, N.C. Dir Placemt. 4 

BnowwNrLL, RicHarp 17 Moon Rd, Lynn, Mass. 
Lynn Pub Sch. DAP 

Bnusrap, КАтнікеч M 10418 S Julius Ave, Downey, 
Calif. Couns, Long Beach Sch Dist. 3,5 

Bryant, M Howann 2025 Spottswood Rd, Charlottesville, 


Asst 


Tchr, 


Va. Dir Stu Aid & Placemt, Univ Virginia. 1 
Butter, Henry P 1618 Delaware St, Lawrence, Kan. 
3,6A 


Robert E Lee Jr HS, 213 N Pope 
Couns. DAP 
517 Highland Ave, SW, Roanoke, 


BuLLOCK, MAURINE 
St, San Angelo, Tex, 

Burks, HERBERT M 
Va 5 

Burnett, Donarp Н 934 Grandview, Boulder, Colo. 
Head Couns, Univ Colorado. 1,5 

Burns, Утасп, Kaiserslautern Amer HS, APO 227, New 
York, N.Y. DAP 


Воттох, Mrs AILEEN Dir Guid, Roscoe 


Roscoe, N.Y. 


Cen Sch, 3,5 
Brans, Arvan P 3507 W 89th St, Minneapolis, Minn. 
EYN 


с 


Canı, Dororny J 112 Pilgrim Lane, Westbury, N.Y. 
Guid Couns, Division Ave HS. 3 

Сліноох, Laney E Rt 3, Box 463, Princess Anne, Md. 
Guid Couns, 5 

Слмрвктл,, CLEoPATRA Paterson Hall, Ohio State Univ, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. DAP 

Roos Larry F 316 Glenwood Ave, Muncie, Ind. 

CAMPBELL, PENELOPE 
Columbus 10, Ohio. Grad Res. 1A 

CAMPBELL, SamueL C 107-47 Lefferts Blvd, Jamaica 
19, N.Y. Asst Supv, Catholic Charities. 1,3 

Cannon, Many A 731 Glenview Ave, Milwaukee 18, 
Wis. Dean Women, Marquette Univ. 1 

Canrarow, ErrzAnETH S 2033 De Lancey St, Philadel- 
phia 8, Pa. Psychol, Philadelphia Child's Serv. ЗА 

Canrrett, Dr Domoruy 15 Hout Bldg, Third & Madison 
St, Corvallis, Ore. Resch Asst, Oregon Study Rehab 
Mental Patients, 6P 

Cannona, Atrrep D 555 Bellmore Ave, East Meadow, 
N.Y. Voc Couns, W T Clarke HS. 3,5 

Canuson, Karen L Univ Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 
Women, 4 

Санміснлвт, Karene K Univ North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N.C. Dean Women. 1 

yee ]озЕрн О, Ja Meridian Jr Coll, Meridian, Miss. 


Canfield Hall, Ohio State Univ, 


Dean 


Canten, Кемметн W' Antioch Coll, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
Assoc Dir Coop Prog. 1,3А 

Canurnens, Marcaner Mountain Lakes, N.J. 3 

Casapos, Dow R, Jn Santa Fe HS, Santa Fe, N.Mex 
Couns, Santa Fe City Schs. 3 

Casey, Dr Jonn Eastern Washington Coll, Cheney, Wash. 
Asst Prof Psych. 6P 

Casrentin, Mns FLORENCE T 
Couns, Lawrence Jr HS, 8 

Carum, Jonn A РО Box 3768, University, Ala. 
Univ Alabama. 1A 

TRUE Jonn R 3825 Helen Ave, SE, Salem, Ore. 


15 Austin Rd, Yardley, Pa. 
Stu, 


Stu. 


Cuamners, Јоѕеры L  Trevecca Nazarene Coll, Nashville 
10, Tenn. Dean Stus. 1,8A 

Cuavious, Mancarer C 2506 Corprew Ave, Norfolk 4, 
Va. Tchr-Couns. 5 1 

чина, %їтт.воң L 2133 N Capitol Ave, Indianapolis, 
nd. 8 
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Cuerry, Арл Lou North Hall, Ball State Tchrs Coll, 
Muncie, Ind. 4 

Cuester, ЕзтнЕв M Porter Jr HS, 512 Emerson Ave, 
Syracuse 4, N.Y. Guid Couns. 5 

CHRISTENSEN, AMANDA 780 N Bertelsen Rd, Eugene, Ore. 
Tchr-Couns, Cascade Jr HS. 5 

Curistranson, Rosert M Richfield Public Sch, 70th & 
Harriet, Richfield 23, Minn, Couns. 

Сплл, 5іѕтеһ M Corona St Mary's 
Riverside 15, КІ. Sch Secy. 4 

Crank, Hersert E Purdue Univ, West Lafayette, Ind. 
Div Educ Ref. 1,8 

Craupon, Frep Н 1001 N First, Aberdeen, S.Dak. Sr 
Couns, Cen HS. 5 

CrrEvELAND, Joun М 
Stu. DAP 

Crourrem, Ravwowp E Litchfield HS, Litchfield, Conn. 
Guid Dir. 3,5 


5 
Acad, Bay View, 


3820 Locust St, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


Cryse, Juanrra 5 Pomeroy Rd, Athens, Ohio. Supv 
Educ. 

Coates, Daniex Н Springfield Coll, Springfield 9, Mass. 
Stu. DAP 


Cocuran, B Joan 2088 W University, Gainesville, Fla. 1 

Corr, Epwanp 130 Monroe St, Buffalo 6, N.Y. Stu. 6A 

Coxtis, Besse В 29 Park Dr, Silverbrook, Newark, Del. 
Dean Women. DAP 

Corrms, Joan J RFD Birchwood, RD 8, Windsor, Conn. 
Guid Couns, Bloomfield Jr HS. 3 

Corts, Tuomas Е 11 S High St, Apt E, Athens, Ohio. 
Stu. 3,5 

Сохром, Рао B 48 Highland St, Sharon, Mass. 1A,3 

Connors, Jons Е 402 E Joppa Rd, Towson 4, Md. 3A,5 

Conran, Heren L 2109 W 17th St, Little Rock, Ark. 
Couns, Cen HS. DAP 

Contr, Raven 645 First Ave, Elizabeth, NJ. Tchr, 
East End Sch. 8 

Coocen, Manion J 3 W Mulberry, Athens, Ohio. 
8,5 

Corr, Ов Уїплллм, Jm Dillard Univ, 


La. Dean Stus. 1,3A 
Сорроск, Mrs Bonnie С 724 Lebanon Ave, Campbells- 


ville, Ky. Tchr & Voc Aide, Presbyterian Church, 3,5А 
Consin, Avice R Canfield Hall, Ohio State Uniy, Colum- 
bus 10, Ohio. Grad Res. DAP 
Солех, James D 1002 Anderson St, Warrensburg, Mo. 
‘Asst Prof Educ & Couns, Cen Missouri State Coll, 1 
Corron, Serm C Вох 52, Remus, Mich. 5 
Covertix, Witam C Lower Road, RD 1, Deerfield, 
Mass. Tchr & Psychol Exam, Middlebrook Sch. 34,5 
Crexsnaw, Dm Josera W Jersey City State Coll, Jersey 
City 5, N.J. 
С jc A 510 Argyle Bldg, Kansas City, Mo. 


Dist Supv. 6P 
коен), RED W PO Box 396, Center Moriches, N.Y. 


Guid Couns, Sayville Pub Sch, 8А,5 
Giov Dn H A 97 Eglinton Ave E, Toronto 12, Canada. 


It, DAP 

сора MET tes L 118 Applewood Lane, Spartans- 
burg, S.C. Couns, Spartansburg HS. P 

Cummins, Everyn W 1199 Norris Dr, Columbus 24, 
Ohio. Tchr-Couns, Linden McKinley HS. 5 

CuxwmG, Wittram Е Thompson Acad, Boston 27, Mass. 

A e Lovis M 3082 Bellwood Ct, Columbus 9, 
Ohio. Tchr, Columbus Bd Educ. 

Curran, Rev CHARLES A 820 N Michigan Ave, Chicago 
11, Il, Prof Psychol, Loyola Univ. 

Curtis, Е Lovise Macalester Coll, St Paul 1, 

f Elem Educ. 4 К 

Е Mit F 420 11th St, Menomonie, Wisc. Dean 
‘Women, Stout State Coll. 1 3 

Cypress, ALFRED 920 Wynnewood Rd, Overbrook, Phila- 


delphia, Pa. ЗР 


Stu. 


New Orleans 22, 


Minn. 


D 


M 2507 Turner Rd, Blue Rock Manor, 
Couns Psychol, VA. 6P 
H 220 E St Joseph, Lansing, Mich, 


DALEY, WILLIAM 
Wilmington 8, Del. 
DANIELSON, RICHARD 
,6P 
aem Brarma K 1635 E Delavan Ave, Buffalo 15, N.Y. 
8,5 
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Davinson, Совмеп, V 415 Sarto Ave, Coral Gables, 
Fla. Asst Head Res, Univ Miami. 1 

Davis, ANN M Box 558, Univ Buffalo, Buffalo 14, N.Y. 
Stu. 6A 

Davis, Снлвгеѕ S 139 S Purdue Ave, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
Tchr-Couns, Oak Ridge Schs. ЗА,5 

Davis, Don F Florence Hall, De Pauw Univ, Greencastle, 
Ind. Res Couns. 1 

Davis, Frorence I 13995 Superior, East Cleveland 18, 
Ohio. 

Davis, Josepx Cen Amer HS, 7533 Air Base Group, 
APO 196, New York, N.Y. DAP 

Dean, Daret J 708 Arch St, Ann Arbor, Mich. 3 

Deses, Jonn І, HI 1 Hillside Ave, Rochester 10, N.Y. 
Educ Consult, Eastman Kodak Co. 3 

Decker, Marr С 22 Putnam Circle, Springfield 4, 
Mass, Stu. DAP 

Decora, PAuL J 10 E Millpage Dr, Bethpage, L.L, N.Y. 
Couns, Hunter Coll, Bronx. 1 

Deen, OrLrvER T, Ја Sta A, Box 

1A 


273, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Stu. 


Dekker, EsrueR 60 Main St, Hasting-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
Stu. 3,4 

Detasy, Irene E RD 1, Box 84, Lake Villa, Ill. Guid 
Dir & Dean Girls, Grant Commun HS, 5 

DreNarvo, Donar) R 821 W Second St, Erie, Pa. Boy's 
Couns, Strong Vincent HS. 5 

Denexas, WrL.LIS В US Naval Exam Cen, Bldg 2711, 


Great Lakes, Ill. 1 
Dennison, Юокотнү V 29 Maywood St, Worcester 8, 
Mass. Stu. 3 
Denton, Davin E 
Stu. DAP 
Depatir, Vircixta 4000 Black Hawk Rd, Rock Island, 
Ш. Tchr. 8 
Юерревт, Pau. W 504 N Walnut, 
Guid Dir, Batesville City Schs. 5 
Deverrer, Heren В 4305 Beachway Dr, Tampa 9, Fla. 


1707 Chicago Ave, Knoxville 17, Tenn. 


Batesville, Ind. 


Dean Girls. 

DeWourr, Wurm Н 3708 Croyden Rd, Baltimore, 
Md. Couns. ЗА 

Dicke, Drane Colman Hall, Lawrence Coll, Appleton, 
Wis. Head Res, 1 


Dickson, Jackson C 19427 San Miguel Ave, Castro 
Valley, Calif. Couns, 5 

DrepmrcH, Ricnarn C 2883 E 77th St, Chicago 49, Ш. 
Stu, Univ Chicago. 14,9 

EXON Grmarp E 1718 Stevens, Parsons, Kans. Stu. 

Dmrs Gavra 717 Willow Hwy, Grandledge, Mich. 
Stu, Michigan State Univ, 6A 


Dixon, RaymMonp N 995 N Pierce St, Lima, Ohio. 
Coord, Pupil Pers Servs, Lima Bd Educ. 4 
Dowarpsow, Hare C 4221 Granny White, Nashville 4, 


Tenn. Couns, Dept Educ. 6P 
Doveras, Berry R PO Box 462, Univ Park, N.Mex. 
so dinero State Univ. 4 
'UGLAS, Амет Eastern Washington Coll Ed 3 
Dee ene Dean Women, 1 = E: 
OWNES, SHELDON C 336 Hillsid Я B 
Caren ide Ave, Nutley, N.J. 
Юоүгғ, Јоѕерн T 3525 Davenport St, Washington 8 
D.C. Couns, Montgomery Co Bd Educ. 5050n 8 
Doytr, Lawrence A 
Instr-Couns, Providence Barrington Bible Coll. 1 
Driscott, ELEANOR D N.Y. 
DrouLLARD, Dn CLAYTON Wisconsin State Coll, White- 
water, Wisc. 4 
DmUcAN, FnEpERICK T 1104 Walnut inci i 
[E ut St, Cincinnati 9, 
Dunor, Epwin A, 
Stu, Univ Missouri, 
Durenan, May San Jose City Coll, 2100 M. ve 
San Jose, Сай. Dean Stu Servs ЗА PNK Ave, 
кши; RENE P, Та Chestnut St, Kennebunkport, Maine. 


DUNCAN, Paute Н — Wurzb: Am S, 

TNT paH Wurzburg Amer HS, APO 800, New 

Duxtor, Јонм Р, Ја Box 37, French Res Hall, Uni 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. Asst Dean Men.” р" 

Durcuer, FLORENCE L 268 Hancock Ave, Jersey City 
7, N.J. Tchr-Couns, Paramus HS, 3,5 


js 809 Broadhead, Columbia, Mo. 
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Dyas, Ricuanp Н Eagle Grove Commun Sch, 
Grove, Iowa. Dir Guid, DAP 


E | 


Елѕташск, Hanner T Jamaica Consol Sch, Jamaica, 
Iowa. Tchr-Couns. 5 


Евеһт, EMELINE R Harding Jr HS, Lakewood 7, Ohio, 


Asst Prin. DAP 
Epwarps, Marcia Univ Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. Assoc Dean, Coll Educ. 1,3А 


Еруулнрѕ, Watter A 301 Е 250th St, Cleveland 82; 
Ohio. Couns, Euclid Bd Educ. 3,5 

Ecnsrnr, Rosert L McKay Bldg, Brigham Young Uniy, 
Provo, Utah. Chmn, Dept Educ. 3,4 

ELDRIDGE, James Н 457 S Madison, Macomb, Ш. Stu 
8 


Етллѕ, Joun 38 S Clinton Ave, Trenton, N.J, Stu, 6A 
Exssury, Barpara A RR 1, Box 18, Greenfield, Ind, 
Stu. DAP 
EwpRm, EvELYN Ш 
Couns, J Sterling Morton HS. 3,5 | 
Erickson, EpseL L 931-Н Cherry Lane, East Lansing, 

Mich. Stu. 3,6А 
Erickson, Mervin C Univ Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. Asst | 


G 2107 Scoville Ave, Berwyn, 


Dean Men. 4 
Espinosa, Тнеорове C 1200 Silver, SE, Albuquerque, 
N.Mex. Attendance Dir, Bd Educ. 5 


Evans, Ricnanp W 49 Hillsdale Rd, Old Bridge, NJ. 
Sr Couns, Highland Park HS. 5 

Evans, VELMA M Day Hall, Mt Olympus Dr, Syracuse 
10,N.Y. Stu. DAP 


E 


Facor, M Sanpra E 81 Brighton Ave, Allston 34, Masi 
Tchr, Whitman Pub Sch, 5A 

Fantey, Francis W 103 School St, Lowell, Mass. Stu. 
8 


Farven, Pau. Н 407 W Third Ave, Derry, Pa. Guid 
Dir 3 

Farynranz, SrANLEY C 108 Valentine St, Bennington, 
Vt. Dir Guid, Bennington Ind Dist, 5 

FEDERMAN, Mark 1 Pres Terr, Allston 
3,5A 

Feezor Davi W 301 Hurricane Dr, 
Couns, Jonesboro Sr HS. 3A,5 

Feicrras, SisrER М 411 Greenfield Ave, Pittsburgh 7, 
Pa. Prin, St Rosalia HS. DAP 

FErrv, L T Second St, Waxahachie, Tex. Couns, Wax 
ahachie HS. DAP ‚ 

Fencuson, Dowarp Dept Spec Educ, Kent State Univ, 
Kent, Ohio. DAP 

Fercuson, M/SGT W A USAF Acad Band, USAF 
Acad, Colo. Musician, 3 

FERREN, KENNETH J Trenton Sch Bd, Fourth Ave, Tren- 
ton, Canada. Dir Guid. 3,5 

Ficxuive, Jutta Y 1716 Allison St, NW, Washingtoil 
D.C. Couns, Cardoza HS. 3 

Fero, Dn Мпллам Е Univ Massachusetts, Amherst 
Mass. Dir Guid. 8 

Fiscuer, Cart М 1602 Texas Ave, San Antonio 1, Tex 
Dir Tstng Serv. 1,3A 

Fiscuer, Wrurtam C, Ја Genl Amer Life Ins Co, 1501 
Locust St, St Louis 66, Mo. Mgr, Pers Dept. 3 

Fiske, James 5 74 Falmouth Rd, West Springfield, Mass. 
Stu. 6A 

FrrcH, CrAnENCE 
Sta. DAP 

FITZGERALD, 
Stu. 3 

FLANAGAN, Warrus M Box 901, Dorm D-S, S Res 
Group, Columbia, Mo. Stu. 6A 

FLANAGAN, Wannen R N Thurston HS, Lacey, Wash. 
Dir Guid. 5 p 

Frarren, L Н 3301 Shroyer Rd, Kettering 29, Ohio. 
Assoc Prin & Dir Guid. 1,3 

Freminc, A Nararæ Old Quarry Rd, Guilford, Conn. 
Consult, Pupil Pers Serv, Guilford Pub Schs, 3A,5 

FLETCHER, Yvonne D 2142 Harding: Blvd, Baton Rouge 
7, La. Stu. 3,4 

Frick, HARRISON Nashville, Ohio. 3P 


34, Mass. Stu. 


Jonesboro, Ark 


10215 Folk Ave, Cleveland, Ohio. 


James М 43 Oxford St, Springfield 8, Mass: 
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Fiona, Davm L Box 544, Indiana Univ, Bloomington, 
Ind. Stu. 5A 

FLOWERS, Ray 
N.Y. DAP 

Fry, Vinca L 701 S Norman Ave, Evansville 14, Ind. 
‘Attend Couns, Cen HS, 5 

ForsytH, Louise B 75 Monroe Rd, Quincy 69, Mass. 
Head Couns, Atlantic Jr HS. 5 

Fourxes, Kenr T 182 N Mantua, 
DAP 

Fox, Jonn T 1526 W Pleasant, Davenport, Iowa. Asst 
Prof Educ, St Ambrose Coll. 1 

Frack, RurHanna D 210 W Lima St, Findlay, Ohio. 
Dean Stu Servs, Findlay Coll. 1,3А 

Fracker, Rosert С 109 Taft Hall, Univ Illinois, Cham- 
paign, Ш. Couns, 4 

Frame, Rosenr 410 Washington St, Toms River, N.J. 
Guid Couns, Ocean City HS. 3A,5 

Freperick, Louise А 12 Fairfield St, Boston 16, Mass. 
Stu. 

FRENCH, Joanne E 165 N Ellicott St, Williamsville, N.Y. 
Stu, Univ Buffalo, 6A 


Paris Amer HS, APO 163, New York, 


Kent, Ohio, Stu. 


Ed Rosert S 103 Green Brook Pl, Park Ridge, 
FmrpMAN, Атлск L 141-10 25th Rd, Flushing 54, N.Y. 
Stu. DAP 


Forumer, Юлмік. W 1633 SW Park Ave, Portland 1, 
Ore. Dir, Couns Cen, Oregon State System Higher 
Educ. DAP 

Furman, Harry S Towsontown Jr HS, Towson 4, Md. 
Guid Couns. DAP 


© 


Сорта, SraNLEY 72 Barnes St, Long Beach, N.Y. 

Слмв„к, GLENN W 
Stu. 1A,3 

Gamsxy, Near R Eagle Hgts Apts, Apt 209E, Madison 
5, Wis. Stu. 3 

Garcia, RE Coll Agric & Mech Arts, Univ Puerto Rico, 
Mayaguez, Р.В. DAP 

Ganpxem, Gronce V 9308 Wycliffe Ave, SW, Roanoke, 
Va. Labor Rels Consult, Gardner & Myers, Inc. 1 

GanpxEm, Morrison Е 40 Rossmoor Dr, San Francisco 
27, Calif, Couns-Tchr. 8 

GARDNER, Paut L Ohio State Univ, Columbus 10, Ohio. 
Couns, DAP 

Gannertson, Dartas Е 24 Somerset Rd, Catonsville 28, 
Md. Guid Couns. DAP 

Gass, Canotyn J 1781/2 Chittenden Ave, Columbus 1, 


144 Corl St, State College, Pa. 


Ohio. Stu, 1A 1 
GrrrrMANN, Ipa Maz Bemidji State Coll, Bemidji, 
Minn. Asst Dean Stus. 1,4 


Geracury, Ronatp E 2588 N Prospect Ave, Milwaukee 


11, Wisc. Stu. DAP 

Grmmiers, EarLeeN Вох 116, Fort Hancock, Тех. Tchr- 
Couns, Fort Hancock Indep Sch Dist. 3 

Gerson, Вовк, F Scotland Dr, Rt 1, Chagrin Falls, 


Ohio. DAP 

Gmtetre, Jonn F 266 Carrall Rd, Riviera Beach, Md. 
5A 

Слвѕом, Tuomas F 2300 Taylor Rd, Cleveland Heights, 


Ohio. DAP ? 
Vim Wriuram В Dickerson Run, Pa. Guid Dir. 
Стомтоіл, Enzo A 215 W Crescent, Elmhurst, Ш. 


Couns, York Commun HS. 3 

Gurason, W Preston 2550 
Colo. Stu. 5 

Сорлвр, Rusy J 320 Figueroa, Eugene, Ore. 
Girls, Williamette HS. 5 

Соввке, Ricurer R 8011 Killybrooke Lane, Costa Mesa, 
Calif. Couns, Orange Coast Coll. 1,3 

Gocom, Vinersia 2424 Longview Ave, SW, Roanoke 14, 
Va. DAP 

Gotpsenc, RicHamp T 187 Irving St, Framingham, Mass. 
Rehab Couns, State Rehab Comm. | 3,5A,6P 

Gorpsrem, Arnoro Vicenze Amer HS, APO 221, New 
York, N.Y. DAP "R^ 
LLIHER, Donato R Birmingham HS, Birmingham, 
Mich. Couns. 5 


S Meade St, Denver 19, 


Dean 


September, 1959 


2842 Woolsey St, Berkeley, 


Goopwiy, Mrs DALYTA 
Calif. Stu. DAP 
E EvcrxE 84 Donazette St, Wellesley 81, Mass. 
Grapour, James V 6150 Dryden, Cincinnati 13, Ohio. 
Dir Psychol Servs, Hamilton Co Bd Educ. 5 

Сһевмев, Frepenrck С 3264 El Sobrante St, Santa 
Clara, Calif. Stu. 3 

С Dre М 2155 S Васе, Apt 315, Denver 10, Colo. 
tu. 3 

Green, James С Stuttgart Amer HS, APO 154, New 
York, N.Y. DAP 

Green, Marcaret А Вох 305, Whitter Hall, 1230 Am- 
sterdam Ave, New York 27, N.Y. Stu. 1A,4 


Grecorson, Epna 8629 California Omaha 8, Nebr. 
Couns-Tchr. 5 

Grecory, Warren M Alma HS, Alma, Mich. Guid 
Di 8 


GRENNELL, Dr Вовеһт L State Tchrs Coll, Fredonia, 
N.Y. Prof Educ, 3A 

Gmrrzr, Rama Н 7350 Euclid Ave, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 
Resch Assoc, Psych Resch Serv. 3 

Gmuerrrm, RicHAnp C Golf View Dr, East Aurora, N.Y. 
Dir Guid. DAP 

GnorssEck, Dr Byron L Univ Michigan, 1524 Admin 
Bldg, Ann Arbor, Mich. Asst Dir Admis. 1 

Gross, Enara L РО Box 1348, Kingsville, Tex. DAP 


Gross, Narman 190 Wortman Ave, Brooklyn 7, N.Y. 
Stu. 5A 
Сокгснев, Ropent P 142 W 25th St, Erie, Pa. Empl 


Couns. 

GuxpERMAN, CLAmE Mannheim Amer HS, APO 28, New 
York, N.Y. DAP 

Gunn, Jom D 122 Stone Rd, Knoxville 20, Tenn. 
1A 

Gurmmm, Ахтному Т 1690 Е 133rd St, East Cleveland 
12, Ohio. Stu. 3 

Сотнік, Sumter 2309 Missouri, Baytown, Tex. DAP 


Stu. 


H 


Mircuert 1662 Washington St, Boston 18, 
Mass. Head Dept Guid & Tchr, ЗА,5А. 

Happox, GENEVIEVE М 1004 W Vermont, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Couns, Carl Hayden HS. ЗА,5 

HarNLe, Tuomas Е, Jn 345 
Dir Placemt, Univ Buffalo. 1 

Harry, Marcarer E 8713 Lynette, 
Couns. 8,5 5 Ч 

БУ Dana B 1104 Walnut, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 
Exec Vice Pres & Dean Admis. 1 

ez Снлнитох R Clark Coll, Atlanta 14, Ga. 
Dean Men. 8,4 

неплох, RHODA R Ohio State Univ, Columbus 10, 
Ohio. Asst Dir Stus. DAP 

Нлммохр, Совром J Дейна: N.Y. 
ille Cen Sch Dist. 3 4 i 

И есы, Е 770 W Pima Ave, Coolidge, Ariz. 


HADAD, 


High St, Lockport, N.Y. 


Amarillo, Texas, 


Dir Guid, Green- 


Sa 
X UR Рао, J Nash Hall, Campus Rd, Toledo 6, 
Den Andover, М.Ү. Dir 


Harper, RicHAnD К 2 Cem Ave, 
dmis, Alfred Univ. 1, р 
ior "Emmy Е 1212 Guilford Rd, Glen Burnie, Md. 
DAP 


Harms, РАЛ W F 1 Martin Luther Dr, Fort Wayne, 


Б & Couns, Concordia Sr Col. 1; 

ost н 2780 Е Grand River Ave, East 
ing, Mich. Stu. DAP 

reves, Міо. рок B 4216 Ridge Dr, Harrisburg, Pa. 


i. Cen Dauphin HS. 3A,5 
г We MP D & M Trailer Park, Morgantown, 


He Stu ern 5928 E Lester Dr, Tucson, Ariz. 
pU all State Tchrs Coll, 


Вохмі= M Crosley Hall, B: 
Muncie, Ind. Dir. 4 


Hawkins, BevkaLy Thompson Point, Box 423, Carbon- 


. Stu ЈА К Ў 
= Tne "Alexandra Jr HS, Alexandria, La. Guid 
. DAP 
ond Marx Lov 169 Bay State Rd, Boston 15, 


Mass. Stu. 6A 
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Haypen, PauL M 1857 Five Mile Line Rd, Penfield, N.Y. 
Guid Couns. ЗА,5 

Hayes, Cuantes L North Carolina A & T Coll, Greens- 
boro, N.C, Prof Educ & Psych. DAP 

Hayes, Eucene M Westford Acad, Depot St, Westford, 
Mass. Tchr-Couns. 3,5 x 

Hearn, WiLLiÍAM L PO Box 918, Jackson Pub Schs, 
Jackson, Miss. Asst Dir Tstng. 5 

Heanp, Francis J 6520 Munsell Rd, Howell, Mich, 
Stu. DAP 

Heck, Barsana B 342 Nippigon Dr, Oxford, Mich. 
Tchr, Washington Jr HS. 3 

Hetcor, Wm1arp L 1209 N 12th Ave, Melrose Park, 

4,5 


Ш. Couns, Oak Park Elem Sch. 4, 

HrrLING, Joun Е Washington HS, Brainerd, Minn. 
Guid Dir. 5 

HrNpERsON, Jean E 5112 Longfellow, Los Angeles 42, 
Calif. Guid Couns. 834,5 


HENDERSON, Rev WiLLIAM Bd Christian Educ, Wither- 
spoon Bldg, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 3 


Henpricks, Mancaner A 185 Bay State Rd, Boston 
15, Маз. 1 

Henpricxson, Mrs Jean Е 904 Dartmouth Dr, NE, Al- 
buquerque, N.Mex. Couns, Jefferson Jr HS. 5 


HENNIGAN, Joun Е 1346 Conn Ave, 
Dir, Aviation Placemt & Couns. 

HrwscHEN, THoMAs L Box 433, Dowdell Hall, Southern 
Illinois Univ, Carbondale, Ш. Stu. 3 

T Wura J 8052 Highway 80 E, El Paso, Tex. 
tu. 

Hensem, У/пллам У 613 S Allen St, State College, Pa. 
Stu. бА 

Hernicx, Grorce W 1378 Carmen 
Jr HS Guid Couns, Barker Cen Sch, А 

Ніссіхѕ, Е Мов, 189 River Oaks, San Angelo, Tex. 
Pers Offer, McKnight TB Hosp. 1 

Hats, Rosent W 1244 Greenwood Ave, Jackson, Mich. 


NW, Washington, 
8 


Rd, Barker, N.Y. 
5 


Hincxiry, Davin P  14031/s Lincoln Way W, South 
Bend 28, Ind. DAP 


НірріЕ, оа E 814 W Dayton St, Madison 5, Wis. 


Stu, 
HmwmG, Dr L C 


Guid, Tehrs Coll. 
Hinscn, vis І 502 E 79th St, New York 21, N.Y. 


Stu. 
RFD 1, 
5 


e Hil, Katonah, N.Y. Instr 


Histor, Anne Н N.H. i 

Я Couns, Portsmouth HS. ЖАҢ 
OFFMAN, CLAnKE С 37 Elm St, Di lhi, N.Y. i 
Pers, New York A & T Inst. 1 a M 

E Wirren C 


Portsmouth, 


Lake City HS, Lake City, Mich. 


Stu. 

HorumGsuEAD, Many В J-730 Arlin; Te ing- 

um BINA RAE J- gton Towers, Arling- 
OLLISTER, Nancy L Williams Bay, Wis. Stu. 3 

Hook, Donna M RR 1, Butler, Ind. Stu. 1A 

Hore, Lannes Н Baylor Univ, Waco, Texas, Freshmen 
Couns. 3,5А. 


Horxms, James W 50 Grosbeck St, Vi i i 
Dir Guid, Butler Ва Educ, 5 "alia, Ohio. 
Howanp, Creo J 621 Maupas Ave, Savannah, Ga. DAP 


Howard, [Ар H Н Arnold HS, 7100th 
Group, APO 332, New York, N.Y. DAP Sua 


Но, FANNIE G Chari i 
Дүне ез City, Iowa. Floyd Со 
нои L 270 5 Chestnut, Ravenna, Ohio. Dir 


Новвлвт, СвАтр W Во; 298, Uni 

E М.Мех. 6451 Dean Ма ое Muay eae 
UNTER, STUART M 1075 Abbieshire A. s 
Ohio. Asst to Pres, G F Schjeldahl Co. à 

Huyser, Roserr J oh Dept Educ, Austin 11, Tex. 


Asst Dir, Div Guid. 
HyLAND, May Вишу С 8280 5 48th St, Omaha, Neb 
E d 


Stu, Univ Omaha. 


Cleveland 7, 


IsABELLA, E nee 14023 Freeland, Detroit 9, Mich, 


Supy-Tchr. 


Iro, GEoRcE Н 1551 F Spartan Village, E; i 
Mich. St. 3 V ORNA 
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iv, Mrs (B 
"Sat Take Ga 5, Utah. Dean Women, Carbon Coll. 3 


J 


Jackson, Jeannette T 621 Goldwire St, SW, Birming- 
ham 4, Ala, 3 

Jacoss, Samuer М Вох 304, Elko, Nev. DAP 

Jarre, ALEXANDER 8440 SW Gale Ave, Portland 1, Ore, 
Rehab Couns, State Dept Educ. 6P 

Jarre, Avice B 9105 Levelle Dr, Chevy Chase 15, Md, 
DAP 


Jamer, Joyce E 19 Crosshill Rd, West Hartford, Conn. 


Guid Dir. ЗА К - р 

Јаммсн, Joun X 522 Cowley, East Lansing, Mich. 
Dean Stus. 1 А 

Jenxins, Louis E 5003 Calvert St, Lincoln 6, Nebr. 
St 3 


Jensen, ALFRED C San Francisco State Coll, 1600 Hol- 
loway Ave, San Francisco 27, Calif. Assoc Prof Educ. 
4 


Jorrmge, Mamm J Univ Miami, 1202-A Dickinson Dr, 
Coral Gables 46, Fla. Asst Head Res Couns, 1,3 ў 
Jouns, Tuomas Н Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. Chap- 
lain & Dean Men. 4 

Јонмѕом, Atrnep Н Univ Akron, Akron, Ohio. Asst 
Prof Educ. 4 

Jounson, B Frank Drawer Z, Freeport, Tex. Head, 


Couns Dept, Brazosport Indep Sch Dist. 3,5 
Jounson, ErLrzasETH S Bur Women & Child, Pa Dept 


Labor & Indus, Harrisburg, Pa. ЗА 

Јонмѕох, Jonn R 2421 Rohmann Ave, Peoria, Ill. Stu. 
DAP 

Јонмѕом, Sytvia M 144 Thayer St, Jamestown, N.Y. 
Stu, Alfred Univ. 6A 


]онхзтох, W E, Jn Delaware State Coll, Dover, Del. 
DAP 

Jones, JAMES W Вох 789, Mathis, Тех. Tchr. 3 

Jones, Jenny Е Е Fourth St, Oswego, Kans. Stu. 3 

Jonpaan, Dn J P TC Columbia Univ, W 120th St, New 
York, N.Y. “Assoc Prof Psychol. 2,3 


K 


Karrer, Евер C Bur Pupil Pers Servs, Bd Educ, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. Юі. ЗР 2 

Karka, Myron J 41-41 415 St, Sunnyside 4, N.Y. 
Couns. 3 

Karucer, Dr Grorce Coll Campus, State Tchrs Coll, 
Shippensburg, Pa. Prof Educ & Psychol. 5 + 

Kaminsky, МЕҮЕВ 2785 Sedgwick Ave, New York 68, 
N.Y. Empl Couns, State Empl Serv. 3,6A tal 

Karran, LiuLiaN Y 186-14 Avon Rd, Jamaica 32, N.Y. 
Guid Couns, Corona Jr HS. DAP oa 

Kearney, Josera Е 150 Morrissey Blvd, Dorchester 25, 
Mass. 3 

Кек, MERLIN 5 
Stu. 8,5A 2 

Keen, Quentin В 367 Lancaster Ave, Richmond, Ky: 
Dean Men, Eastern Kentucky State Coll. 4 

Kenas, Curis D 5330 Blackstone Ave, Chicago 15, Ill. 
Stu. 1А,3 

KrnwAsr, AvGUsrA О 812 Jefferson, Defiance, Ohio. ЗА 

KELLER, Roserta S Fairleigh Dickinson Univ, Madison, 
N.J. Dir Stu Activs & Instr, 4 

KELLER, S B 957 Edgewood Rd, Elizabeth, N.J. 
Abraham Clark HS. З y 

Kemp, Heren W 1306 Stoneybrae Dr, Falls Church, Va- 
DAP 


138 W 12th, Apt 3, Emporia, Kans. 


Tchr, 


S Jutta M 3753 Galvez, Ft Worth 11, Tex 

D. 

Kennison, Grace M 1043 Broad St, Providence 5, R.I- 
Psychomet. 8 

Кам, Frank E 8300 Iglehart Ave, Evansville, Ind. 
tu. 3 

Kenns, Byron L Millikin Univ, 1184 W 
Ш. Dean Stus. 4 А 

Кімѕогуіхо, Parnicta В 5610 N 10th Ave, Phoenix, 
Ariz. Guid Tchr. 5 

Kmcn, Manrm B 436 E Hillcrest Dr, Seward, Nebr. 
Dean Stus, Concordia Tchrs Coll. 4 


Main, Decatur, 
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a 


1221 Lyman Ct, % Edward A, Berlin, _ 


y a 


Ч 


Kixm, Enw J Harry В Turner Jr HS, Warren, Ohio. 
Guid Couns. 3A 

KLIESER, THERESE 
Va. Tchr. 3 

Kumcer, Mmprep Jr HS, Adrian, Mich. Girls Couns. 5 

Конт, ELwoop Н 444 Abbott Rd, East Lansing, Mich. 
Stu. DAP 

КокнгЕв, ANN Н 
ма. DAP 

Комѕкі, P J Oakwood Jr HS, 3215 Oakland Dr, Kalama- 
тоо, Mich. DAP 

Koory, Louise Н Colby Jr Coll, New London, N.H. Dean 
Stus. 1 

Korennaven, Davin A 2 Sutton Pl S, New York 22, 
N.Y. Couns, Monmouth Coll. ЈА 

Kroc, Byron D 8095 Potter, Eugene, Ore. 
State Div Voc Rehab. 6P 

Knot, Hanny W Melbourne HS, Melbourne, Fla. 
Guid Couns, 5 

Kurck, Dn WiLLIAM 
Dir Couns Serv, Inst Psychol Servs. 


M Siera Vista Farm, Stephens City, 


304 Oakdale Rd, Linthicum Height, 


Rehab Couns, 
Dir 


1816 Monroe St, Evanston, Ill. 
1,3 


L 


Lapp, Cann E 57 W Grand Ave, Chicago 10, Ill. 
Resch Assoc, SRA. 1,8 

Lajo, Rev Davi J Marist Novitiate, 450 Bayview Ave, 
Prince Bay, Box 127, Staten Island 9, N.Y. ЗА,5А 

Lanson, Penny Е Redlake, Minn. Sch Couns. DAP 

Laurerra, STEPHEN L 19 Summer St, Laurence, Mass. 
Soc Wrkr, State Correctional Inst. 3,6А 

NG James A 4261 Rudisill Pl, Montclair, Calif. Stu. 


Lawney, Јонх F Вох 68, Seligman, Ariz, Р”. 

кз; Joun В 152 Essex St, Saugus, Mass. Guid Dir. 

Leasune, Danu R Box 28, Grad Hall, Pennsylvania 
State Univ, University Park, Pa. Stu. 6A 

LrmoLp, Mas Vinca E 1359 Xenia Ave, 
Springs, Ohio. Stu. 3,5 

Lecce, Peren J 1004 W Main St, Collinsville, Ш. Tchr- 
Couns, Bethato Commun Sch Dist. 3 

Lesury, Evcenta L 1974 S Univ Blvd, Denver 10, Colo. 
Stu. 3,6P 

Le Улм, Mane А 50 Tredeau St, 
Dir Guid, Berlin. 8,5 

Levins, Heren 101 Nassau Ave, Plainview, 
Couns, Jr HS. 

Lewis, FLonA L 
Guid. 3 

Lewis, Н J 301 W Mulberry St, Decatur, Tex. 
Couns, DAP 

ens Lawrence Crosby HS, Belfast, Maine. 

Lewis, Leon 4216 Opalocka Dr, McLean, Va. 
Labor. 8 

Lresner, DELORES A 
Stu, 3,6 

Liccrr, Josep D 727 S 52, Lincoln 10, Nebr. 
Couns. 5 

Licox, Kare W 56-18% Ave S, Birmingham 5, Ala. 8 

Lipton, Вемјаміх H 40-94 62nd St, Woodside 77, NX. 
Sch Dir. 6P 

Lirrie, bune Н 8710 Cadillac, Warren, Mich. Inst 
Lyon Jr HS, 3 

Іаттіљјонм, Many K 525 W 120th St, New York 27, 
N.Y. Placmt, ТС Columbia Univ. 


Yellow 


Hartford 14, Conn. 
N.Y. Guid 


5 
1312 Fifth Ave №, Bessemer, Ala. Dir 
Guid 


Dir Guid. 
US Dept 


240 Hastings Ave, Buffalo 15, М.Ү. 
Guid 


Lrrrox, Howanp C 821 N Mill St, Festus, Mo. Couns, 
Coord Sch Dist. 5 
Ілоур, Fronence М 189 Cromwell Dr, San Antonio 3, 


Tex, Couns, A Lornell HS. 5 

Lonziio, Јосе K  16461/s W Fifth, Columbus 12, Ohio. 
Stu, Ohio State Univ. 1 

Lozwy, RosaMonp E 711 West End Ave, New York 25, 
N.Y. Tchr, Food Trades Voc HS. 

LonGaNecken, Rema 197 Main St, Annapolis, Md. Guid 
Couns, 5 

Горев, Mary Jane 419 Tuscan Ave, 
Stu, Mississippi Southern Coll. 


Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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Lucas, Јонх J 9 S Main St, Suite 3, Oberlin, Ohio. Dir 
Activs. 3 
Lux, CuEoNG 
DAP 

Lusr, Ferca M 803 W 180th St, New York 38, N.Y. 
Stu, Hunter Coll. 3,6 

Lyxcu, Вовквт С 1422 Torrence St, Springfield, Ohio. 
Couns, Harvard HS. 3,6 

Lyons, PaurmwE В 12 Berkeley Rd, Framingham Center, 
Mass. Tchr. 5 


301 W 105th St, New York 25, N.Y. Stu. 


M 


Macerxuarn, Ештн A РО Box 22, Tallmadge, Ohio. 
HS Music Supv. 

Macruper, Cuannes Е 514 Thompson, 
Guid Dir. 6 

Manarrey, Dax L 1100 W Adams, Apt 5, Macomb, 
ml. Stu, Western Illinois Univ. 8 

Матт, Da D К Purdue Univ, 


Palmyra, Mo. 


West Lafayette, Ind. 


Exec Dean. 1,94 
MALLETT, Peren S Bellows Free Acad, St Albans, Vt. 
Dir Guid. 3 
Marrsy, Kurr C Box 13, South Rutland, N.Y. Guid 
Dir, Port Henry HS. 5 
SamueL 1843 Winchester, Lincoln Park, 


ms. 6 
Mannixo, ANTHONY J 2636 Kirk Ave, Broomall, Pa. 
Guid Couns. 
MTM Јонх 
5. 
MARQUARDT, HAROLD R Bailey Hall, Apt A, Michigan 
State Univ, East Lansing, Mich. 1 
MARSH, HARRIET L 130 Momingside Dr, New York 27, 


N.Y. DAP 
MARSH, LUTHER A 1814 S Fifth St, Waco, Tex. 1,8 
MARSHALL, Janer C Gottsche Rehab Cen, Thermopolis, 


Wyo. Voc Couns. 3,6 
Mantixeav, FarHER E 
Dean Stus. 1 
Manx, GEORGE L Rm 111, Univ Hall, Iowa State Univ, 
Iowa City, Iowa. Stu. 1A 
Mason, Frances 930 E 70th St, Cleveland 8, Ohio. 
Pers Dir, Goodwill Indus. 6 
Masson, RoseRT L 342 Norwalk Ave, Buffalo 16, N.Y. 
Stu, Univ Buffalo. 6 
Marrsow, Вовквт W 404 S Rosemary St, Lansing 17, 
Mich. Stu, Michigan State Univ. 
MavmrLLo, EDNA A 9 Billingham Ave, 
Mass. Stu, Boston Univ. 5 
Dr Arc AM 
iance, Nebr. e 
eal онх М 914 McAllister Ave, Tempe, Ariz. 
i Coll. 3 
eth YWCA, 600 Lexington Ave, New York 


У ting, Pers Dept. DAP 
32, N.Y. Dir Recit E ері, Univ Portland, Port- 


R St Leo Coll, St Leo, Fla. 


Reyere 51, 
llth & Laramie, 
Stu, 


McCarL, Raymonp J Dept Psych, Marquette Uniy, Mil- 


а SE D 51 Walter Ave, Tonawanda, 


MoCannon, Marts Tehr, ФБА 
.Y. Indus ‘chr. 
оран АТЧУ 95021 Aurora Rd, Bedford Heights, 
d Prescott, Ariz. 


MCCONNELL, HELEN M 227 S Pleasant, 
Мис RowaLD Н 1189-8 Мена Drs Dallas 11, 
Ter. Co Probation Offer. 3 

25216 Smith St, Merrick, N.Y. ЗР 

McCount, HANS. 999. Lincoln Ra, Walpole, 

E d Home. 8. 

Cr ee pde Hall, Ohio State Univ, 
stu. 8 

E 517 Linden, Grete, Nebr. 
Doane Coll. 1,3 

поа jr HS, Rt 2, Box 8C, Cypress, 


Mass. 
Vice 


308 Main St, Safford, Ariz. 


м GERvEY, ВвотнЕВ LAWRENCE M Chaminade HS, 505 
Oro st, Dayton 2, Ohio. Couns. 8,5 
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McGintry, Maryse N 350 Grove St, Apt 23, San 
Francisco, Calif. Stu. 3,6 ^ 
McGinnis, Benjamin G 228 Elmwood Dr, Kent, Ohio. 
Asst Dean Men, Kent State Univ. 1 

McGnarn, Tuomas A Fairfield Univ, Fairfield, Conn. 
Dir Psych. 1,3 

McGraw, Harop C 3718 Coranado Rd, Baltimore 7, 
Md. Guid Couns, Milford Mill HS. 5 

McGumz, MARGARET О 
Stu, Univ Tennessee. 6 

McHenry, Mns V В AM & N Coll, Pine Bluff, Ark. 1 

МсНосн, Donormv V 1760 Athens, Apt 2, Boulder, Colo. 
Stu, Univ Colorado, 8 

McIwrosm, J Paute Norfolk, Nebr. Guid Dir, Pub Schs. 
8 


1747 Wright Rd, Alcoa, Tenn. 


McKean, James R Box 13-A, Good Hope, Ill. 
Methodist Church. 1,3 

McKxr, Frances 1037 Gordon St, Atlanta 10, Ga. 
Couns. 5 

McKinney, Louise R Stillman Coll, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
DAP 


Pastor, 


McLaveuuin, RicHamp S 2561 Shrewsbury Rd, Columbus 
21, Ohio. Tchr-Couns, Upper Arlington HS. 3,5 

МсІалвн, Упсгал M 424 Walnut Pl, Syracuse 10, N.Y. 
Stu, Syracuse Univ. 1 

МоМавв, Нм R 4175 Lyons View Rd, Knoxville 19, 
Tenn. Psych Couns. 3 

McNary, Stpney С Oxley Hall, 1712 Neil Ave, Colum- 
bus 10, Ohio, Asst Dean Women. 1 

McSuaNN, Frances C 2501 Flora St, Dallas 4, Tex. 
Couns. DAP 

McSorzy, Emeen G 21 Miller St, Warren, АЛ. Tchr. 3 


Mess, Cuanence J 710 Randolph Ave, Denton, Md. 
Guid Couns, 5 

Mengar, Sue РО Box 61, Pontiac, Mich. Guid Tchr, 
Washington HS. 3 


MERRIFIELD, CLARA B Box 544, University, Mo. 3P,4 

Mernriner, CHARLES T Coshocton HS, 7th & Walnut St, 
Coshocton, Ohio. Supv, Pupil Per Servs. 8P,5 

Meanirr, Тномлз L 1212 Church St, Mena, Ark. Prin 
& Couns. 5 

Mrsnick, Mrs Arce B 3985 Delmore Rd, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. Dean Couns. 8 

Merzcrr, Lupwic C 288 Sussex Rd, Woodridge, N.J. 
Librarian, Bd Educ. 8 

MicugLL, June Т Thompson Point, Box 368, Carbondale, 
Ш. DAP 

MILLER, Donoruy Е 7346 Fors: th, Clayton 5, Mo. Elem 
Guid Consult, Clayton Pub Ses. S. 5. 

Muten, Gary Е 1326 Eighth St, Greeley, Colo. 
Greeley State Coll. 1 

Muren, Gronck W 59 W Encanto Blvd, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Couns, Union HS, 3,5 
252 W 72nd St, Apt 4B, New 
6 


Stu, 


Miter, Laurence R 
York 23, N.Y. Stu, Hunter Coll. 


Милев, Perry 625 Huntin A t 
Ma d intington Ave, Boston 15, Mass. 


Mixer, Rose J Internat House, 500 Riversi Ne 
York 27, N.Y. Stu, Columbia Univ. 1 nt? Dr New 
Muricax, Mns V B 424 S Pacific Ave, Pittsburgh 24, Pa. 


Mrveacct, RaymMonp L 4 Van Winkle St, Bl 

Rehab Couns, State Rehab Comm. 5,8 ^ eld, NJ. 
MIRABELLA, Josepa P 468 A Riva A: 

Rehab Couns, State Rehab Comm, 8A М0 NJ. 


MITCHELTREE, ELIZABETH West Middl 
Couns, West Middlesex Consol Sch. 35 — "^" 


Mormno, Mns RurH Woodlawn, RD 
Couns-Tchr, Penn Jt HS, 5 2, Jeannette, Pa. 


Montoya, Don С 58 Е Midway, Phoenix, Ariz, DAP 
Moon, CHRISTINE аар Coll, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Guid 


Dean Women. D. 
Moore, Lee M 132 W Melrose А; i i 
Coord Pupil Pers Servs, City Sche, 57 Findlay. Ohio. 


Мооднклр, Ст.Аруз 245 N Fifth St, i i 
on TEES LUE Indiana, Pa. Guid 


Moran, Ерхл S 528 Hamline S 
ane EON е St, Grand Forks, N.Dak. 


MOMS Epwarv J 18729 Stahelin, Detroit 19, Mich. 
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Mornis, CLara L 1916 Alvarado Dr, NE, Albuquerq us, 
N.Mex. Couns, Washington HS. 

Morais, FLorencE B 2280 S Race, Apt 618, Denver 10 
Colo. Stu, Denver Univ. 1,3 

MonnrsoN, WiwrHnoP С Pittsford Cen Sch, Pittsfo 
N.Y. Dir Guid. 5 

Movrrmr, Вовевт С Western Illinois Univ, Macomb, Ш 
Faculty Asst & Stu. 8 ^ de 

Mowers, GLENN E 7460 Grie St, Sylvania, Ohio. 

Moyna, MancanET L 18557 Vaughan, Detroit 19, 
3 

MRUGALA, AwrHONY J 21 Washburn Ave, Cambridge 40, 
Mass. Stu, Boston Coll, 1 

Мохр, Seymour J 55 Tulip Ave, Bldg 6, Floral Park, 
L.L, N.Y. DAP 

Mono, Рал, D 18617 SE Ashton Lane, Milwaukie 22; 
Ore. Dean Boys, Milwaukie Union HS. 5 

MuNsrE, Vena W 473 Lincoln Blvd, Steubenville, Ohio, 
Instr, Steubenville Bd Educ. 3 

Моһрнү, Grorce M 2 Stephens Lane, Plymouth, Mass, 
Tchr, Plymouth Jr HS. 3,5 


N 


NacEL, Уїплллм Е 72 Woodview Ave, Youngstown 12, [ 
Ohio. Stu. 3,4 

Nam, Donarp А 1200 St Clair St, Latrobe, Pa. Stu 
Pennsylvania State Univ. 1A,8 

NALLINGER, Отто Baptist Bd Educ, 152 Madison A 
New York 16, N.Y. Dir, Comm on Ministry. 3 

Narrow, Louise W 8730 Meadowbrook Blvd, University 
Heights 18, Ohio. Stu. 3 

Nason, FLoneNcE Н 225 W Wenona St, Philadelphia 44, 
Pa. DAP, LS 

Navarra, ANTHONY 111 Bateman Pl, Mt Vernon, N.Y. 
Tchr-Couns, NYC Bd Educ. 5 

Neatr, Harry C 51 W McKenzie, Stockton 4, Calif 
Stu. DAP 

Меѕмітн, Connie Rt 2, Loveland, Colo. DAP 

Newron, Aricr C 115 A Bedford St, New York 14 
N.Y. Couns. 

Nrwrow, Dr Юлуш CCNY, John Н Finley Stu Cen, 
133га St & Convent Ave, New York, N.Y. 1 

NrvERLIN, CamOLYN Clarence Cen Sch, Clarence, №. Y. 5 

N:cmons, Grace 112/2 Acad St, Liberty, N.Y. Jr HS 
Guid Couns, Liberty Cen Sch. 3 

NicmoLs, Hazeu E 3626 Whitney Ave, Flint 4, Mich, | 
Dir Guid, Hover Sch. 3 

NicHoLsow, Everarp Valley Forge Milit Acad, Wayne; 
Pa. Tchr-Couns, 3,5 

Nicktas, J Mamrm 209 Roycroft Ave, Pittsburgh 34, Pa. 
Couns, Mt Lebanon Pub Sch. 3,5 

Norn, Lr Сот, Wooprow V 2660th AF Reserve Cen, 148 
Ronin, NE, Grand Rapids, Mich. Cmdr, Air Reserve 
en, 3 

Norra, Јлсов A Kaiserslautern Amer Elem Sch, APO 
227, New York, N.Y. DAP 

Norte, Dick A 406 Adelphi Dr, Tempe, Ariz. Stu. 3 М 

М№окмпе, Jonn М 1458 Gregg, St Louis, Mo. 6A 


o 

O'Bnrew, Brian J О Psych Servs, Fordham Univ, Bronx 
58, N. Y. Guid Offer. 3 

Ором, Vernon L' 2127 55th St, Lubbock, Tex. Boys 
Couns, 5 

O'DONNELL, Frank P 4433 Park Ave, New York 5% 
N.Y. Voc Couns, Archdiocesan Voc Serv. 8A 

Octespy, Ropenr Н 9994 N Jackson St, Waukegan, Ill. 
Stu. DAP 

Oxonrewsxt, Jonn Z 118 Delsan Ct, Buffalo 23, NY 
Asst Coord Stu Activs, Univ Buffalo. 

Oros, Сілғтох W RFD 4, Bryan, Ohio. 
Arts, Montpelier, 3 d 

Otte, Rev Enwuxp W 2401 69th St, Kenosha, Wis 


Instr, Indus - 


Guid Dir, St Joseph HS. 3 
Огоғѕох, Jonn D Stetson Univ, Deland, Fla. 1 


Огзем, Donna М 1400 N Santa Rita Ave, Tucson, Ari 
Stu. 1A 
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бе Emu Е Bradley Univ, Peoria, Ш. Psychomet. 

D. 

Onm, Vmoma P 1230 Amsterdam Ave, Box 332, New 
York, N.Y, Stu. 1A 

Omrwaw, Env А 1003 Sixth Ave S, St Cloud, Minn. 8 

Oris, CHAnLEs К 408 Cayuga St, Fulton, N.Y. Coord 
Pupil Pers Servs, Bd Educ. 3A 

Overton, Рал, D 904 E Second Ауе, Monmouth, Ill. 
Guid Dir. ЗА,5 

Owen, Lionen L 528 Cordell Hull Bldg, Nashville, Tenn. 
Test Devel Tech, State Dept Empl Secur, 3A 


P 


Pace, Donato J 115 22nd St, Fort Madison, Iowa, Dir 
Сша, 3,5 

РАСЕ, JEANE 
D.C. 8,64 

Parmer, Denstey Н 728 18th Ave E, Eugene, Оге. 
Stu. 6A 

PAR, Maps A 325 Bleeker St, New York 14, N.Y. 

P ronca H 1037 Valley Rd, Charleston 2, W.Va. 

Parkinson, В„АшЕ P 435 E 1980 N, Provo, Utah. Dir, 
Prog for Mens Housing, Brigham Young Univ. 

PARMENTER, Patricia Е 153 Danbury St, SW, Washing- 
ton 24, D.C. Stu. 3 

PassıcL1a, 5 4326 Wayne, Kansas City 10, Mo. 5 

PATERSON, ANTOINETTE M 503 Lakewood Pkwy, Buffalo 
26, М.Ү. Stu. 6A 

Parrenson, KennetH La Tuna Correctional Inst, La Tuna, 
N.Mex. Supy Educ, Voc Trng & Rec. 

PAvcH, Manjour A 6427 Payne Ave, Dearborn, Mich. 
Stu. DAP 

patie Brornen Gavin La Salle Coll, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


Audrey Lane, Apt 306, Washington 21, 


PAULINE, Anruun М 340 W 89th, New York 24, NY. 
Voc Couns, Inst for Crippled & Disabled. 3,6A 

Pavrsen, FAvETTA M Luther Coll, Decorah, Iowa. Dean 
Women. 1 B 

Peace, Dr James S 435 Hillcrest Rd, Ridgewood, N.J. 
‘Assoc Dean Stus. 1,4 

Pearse, Rosrmr Е RR 1, Beaversville Rd, Ridgefield, 
Conn. 3P 

Peck, Joan Н 4007 Woodlawn Rd, Chevy Chase 15, Md. 
Tchr-Couns, Broome Jr HS. 5 

Peterson, Lars P State Coll, St Cloud, Minn. Assoc 
Prof Psych. 1,3 

Perenson, Lennis R 
Minn, DAP 

PrurzENREUTER, Bruce № 
field, Calif. 3 

Purns, Davin W 2061 Willamette St, Eugene, Ore. 
Stu. 6A 

Рипллрѕ, Grace W Clark Coll, Atlanta, Ga. 
Offer. 1 

SEM туш J 75 Oxford St, Wetherford, Conn. 

Pickens, MARtxEN 12556 SE Salmon, Portland 33, Ore. 
Sch Psychol. 5 

PINEL, Grapys R 29 Butler Rd, Hingham, Mass. Couns, 
Braintree HS. 5 

кума e M Coalinga Coll, Coalinga, Calif. Dean 

Рілтт, Маз Снавтеѕ Е Gettysburg Coll, Gettysburg, Pa. 
Dir Guid & Placemt. 3 

PruMPToN, Russert A RD 2, Box 115, Georgetown, Del. 

ü Sch Psychol, State Dept Pub Instr. 3 

аки L 953 Bryant, Palo Alto, Calif. Stu. 

Povatac, Erren А 1004 Beechwood Ave, Muncie, Ind. 

à Dir Guid, Yorktown Sch. 3 

Pee KarHLEEN 506 Castle Dr, Baltimore, Md. ЗА,5 
RESTON, Domoru 2665 Third St, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

Р Couns, Akron Bd Educ. DAP 

oru Wann Jackson Jr Coll, Jackson, Mich. Dean 

len. 

Preston, STePHEN В 1229 Ridge Dr, South Charleston, 
W.Va. Supv, Servs for Mentally Hand. 6P 


1224 E 22nd St, Minneapolis 4, 
10301/; Wible Rd, Bakers- 


Pers 
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Pmmox, Saw 395 N Howard Ave, Salem, Ohio. Tchr, 
Salem Bd Educ. DAP 

Prce, Авклм Н Rt 8, Gatesville, Tex. 
ville Pub Sch. 8A,5 

Princiorra, SALVATORE R Box 215, Jeffersonville, N.Y. 
Guid Couns, Jeffersonville & Youngsville Sch. 8 

РвітснлАр, SALLY A Britt, Iowa. Couns. ЗА,5 

Ротг.ох, Mantua А 1406 E McMillan, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 
Couns, Norwood Bd Educ. 3 


Couns, Gates- 


Race, Сатнеміме Н 4245 N Carland Rd, Carland, Mich. 
Tchr-Couns, Corunna Pub Sch. 3 

Rarrerty, Tuomas W Base Educ ОЁ, Camp LeJeune, 
N.C. DAP 

Ramp, Da Wayne S 1801 Chautauzua, Carbondale, nt. 
Asst Prof, Indus Educ, Southern Illinois Univ. 

Ransom, Rev Evcene A 602 E Huron St, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Dir, Wesley Found, Univ Michigan. 1 

Reep, Warren Н Farmington HS, Farmington, Maine. 
Dir Guid. 8,5 

Reese, THoMas J 429 E Sixth St, Apt A, New York 9, 
N.Y. Stu, TC Columbia Univ. 6A 

Reeves, Harop І, 1927 Second Ave, Scottsbluff, Nebr. 
Vice Prin, Scottsbluff HS. 5 

REICHELDERFER, E Е 371 Fairway Blyd, Columbus 13, 
Ohio. DAP 

Rem, Вовевт D Tuskegee Inst, Tuskegee Inst, Ala. 
Stus. 1,8A 

Remy, Roserr W Pers Dept, George Washington Uniy, 
Washington, D.C. Placemt Offer. 

Remy, WinLriaw J 427 Majorca Ave, Coral Gables 84, 
Fla. Supv, Adult Guid Serv. DAP 

Remcxe, Donna 23438 Fordson Dr, Dearborn 7, Mich. 
Couns, Dearborn HS. 3P,5 

Resten, Dr Froyo М Dept Educ, Eastern Michigan 
Coll, Ypsilanti, Mich. Asst Prof. 4 

Келте, Мпрвер А 245 5 Burrowes St, State College, 
Pa. Dean Girls, Connelsville Jt Sr HS. 5 

Remeis, Тер Berlin Amer Schs, APO 742, New York, 
N.Y. DAP 

Remnorp, Epwin К 5911 Chinquapin Pkwy, Baltimore 
12, Md. Guid Couns, Baltimore Co Bd Educ. 5 

Rempen, Perer P 1417 Laurel, Iowa City, Iowa, 1 

Reynotps, Cant A Medina Co Sch, Devine Rt 1, Tex. 
Couns. 3,5 

Ruoaps, Davin ] Voc Guid & Couns Cen, YMCA, 24 W 
Franklin St, Baltimore 1, Md. Dir Couns. 3 Р 

Ruopzs, Pror Dan D Church Coll Hawaii, Laie, Hawaii. 
Dir, Couns Servs. DAP 

RicHanpson, CLro 152 E Huron, 
Bad Axe HS. DAP 

Ricrmonp, Jeanne Е 5736 Pearl Rd, Parma 29, Ohio. 
Couns, Pleasant Valley Jr HS. 8,5 4 

Rieck, Dr ELMER С Univ Hawaii, Honolulu 14, Hawaii. 
Dir Grad Placemt. 1 

Rrecex, PavL 5 509 W 121st St, Apt 403, New York 27, 
N.Y. Stu, TC Columbia Univ. 

Ruser, AnMiNDA D 501 Courth 

Rremc, Hamorp 5 Box 239, 

fartford. 5 

uS Ronarp E 1343 S 21st St, Lincoln 2, Nebr. 
Stu, Univ Nebraska. 8 

КітсніЕ, DOROTHEA 140: 


Dean 


Bad Axe, Mich, Couns, 


ouse, Shreveport, La, ЗА 
Norwich, Vt. Dir Guid, 


8 Shadford Rd, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Stu. DAP 4 
Ross, Ов Сконсе P 805 E Jackson St, Mankato, Minn. 1 
ROBERTACCIO, ROBERT pO Box 401, Vernon, Ala. 


Dir Guid. 3,5,6А 
Ковент, Rusy 301 Е Ninth St, Rolla, Mo. 
S. 8A 
s Riczanp R 720 W Carroll, Macomb, Ш. Stu. 8 
Rorries, JAMES W 2909 S Eighth Terr, Kansas City 3, 
Kans. Couns, Rosedale HS. 5 For 
Roor, Frank E Beverly HS, Beverly, Mass. Guid Dir. 5 
RosENBERG, Guy L 2029 14th St, Moline, ш. Stu. ЗА 
Ћоѕемвевс, PAvL Е 493 Washington St, Brighton, Mass. 


8A Ё 
Rosst, №Ҹсногаѕ А 968 Terr Circle, Colorado Springs, 


Colo. US Air Force. 5A 


Couns, Rolla 
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Roru, Dn CHARLES 
Couns Psychol, 8A 

Rorman, Cuantes B 443 VFW Pkwy, Brookline 67, 
Mass. Couns, Judge Baker Guid Cen. 1A,3 

Rupixorr, Dr Esset C 2491 Ellsworth, Berkeley 4, 
Calif. Supv Couns Psych, Univ California. 1 

RuwpE, Ковевт M 516 S Prospect Ауе, Park Ridge, Ill. 
Couns, Woodrow Wilson Jr Coll. 1 

Russett, Cuartes L 16600 Hilliard Rd, Lakewood Л; 
Ohio. Couns, Lakewood Bd Educ. 8,5 

Russo, J Rosenr 244 Corl St, State College, Pa. Stu, 
Pennsylvania State Univ. 1A,5A 

Ryan, T AwromETTE 4900 Reid Way, Sacramento 19, 
Calif. Couns, Sacramento Jr Coll. 5 

Rysax, Е James 208 Gregory Hall, Univ llinois, Urbana, 
Ш, Head Stu Tchng. 4 


99 Park Ave, New York 16, N.Y. 


5 
Sannen, Danyt L 706 E College, Iowa City, Iowa. Stu. 
1A 


SaNDLER, У/плллм W, Jr 825 Reagon St, Sunbury, Pa. 
Stu, бА 

Sanpron, Dr Leo 5820 Montgall Ave, Kansas City 80, 
Mo. Couns Psychol, Univ Kansas City. 3 

SENDEN. R W 1010 Melrose Ter, Dubuque, Iowa. 
D. 

Sarrerter, Ковент L 820 Bamboo Ct, Tehachapi, Calif. 
3 


Saunpers, EAnLYNE № Morehead State Coll, Morehead, 
Ky. Assoc Dean Stus. 1,54 

Saunpers, Leonarp J W Morris Regional HS, Chester, 
NJ. Prin. 8A,5 

Saytor, Јонх T 238 N Penn St, Bellefonte, Pa. 
Pennsylvania State Univ. 3,64 

Ѕснлкғен, WarnENE L 6425 Clayton Rd, Clayton 17, 
Mo. Instr, De Paul Hosp Sch Nursing. 3A 

Scuzem, Warren J RFD 8, Boonville, N.Y. Vice Prin, 
Boonville Cen Sch. 3,5 

Scummer, Lawrence С RD 2, Edinboro, Pa, Guid 
Couns, Cambridge Springs Jr HS. 8А,5 

SCHLECKER, JAMES J 1 Cerenzia Blvd, Elmont L.I., N.Y. 
Dir, Betty-June Sch. 3 

SCHONEBOOM, ELFRIEDE A Memorial Hall, Indiana Univ, 

tu. 


Stu, 


Р Bloomington, Ind. $ 
CHROEDEL, Epwarp C IBM Corp, 590 Madi , 
Е New York 22, N.Y. ЗА ES UR Ri 
CHROEDER, DoNALD S 15 Sickles Dr, Decatur, Ill. 
Couns, Lakeview Jr Sr HS, 3A5 
Ѕсноктт, Beta B Willowbrook HS, Villa Park, Ш. 3,5 
SCHULMAN, ABBOTT J 1907 Wilson St, New Bem, N.C. 
, Couns. es 
'CHULTZ, VERNON А 265 Edith Dr, West inn. 
D dm Sev. ak est St Paul, Minn. 
CHWANDT, Henny C 328 N Ninth Si i 
Ni Guid, Logan HS. 3A ^... St, Lacrosse, Wis, 
CHWERTMAN, Mns Jouw B 3858 Summit Park Rd, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, Di Couns ! 
Reserve Univ, DAP Weis Poem 
Scurte, Luci С ss HS, W Church St, Lockhaven, 


Pa. Guid Coord. 

Servis, соо L 220 S Downey, Mishawaka, Ind. 
SETEAR, 

eati Tampa, Fla. Dean 


Frank W Univ Tampa, 
Seymour, Сесил С We theld 
gala MNT es! State Tchrs Coll, West- 


оза 40 Coolidge St, Brookline 46, Mass. 


Saray, Fronence A 1500 Royale Dr, Muncie, 

SimppaRD, WALTER В Box 24, Ne 

SHERIDAN, 
DAP 


Ind. 


lew York Cit -Y. 
Bernice $ 5625 Monroe St, Gone, Ma. 


Suew, Harvey A Franklin HS, i i 
que Jr Hs, Brainerd, Minn, Guid 
шыш, Jonn D Вох 290, Green River, Wyo. Tchr. 


COLIN Berry L High Point Coll, High Point, 
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Suonr, У/пллам G Educ Cen, 6950th Rem, APO 193, 
New York, N.Y. Educ Advis. 1,3,5А,6А 

Suwortes, Tuomas R 2012 Franklin St, NE, Wash- 
ington 18, D.C. Resch Asst, Pub Health Serv. 3A,6P 

Smres, Craie W Stratton Hall, Wisconsin State Coll, 
River Falls, Wisc. Res Couns. 1,3 

SIEGEL, Jerome C 725 W Latham St, Phoenix, Ariz, 
Cotins-Tchr, Phoenix Union HS. 3 j 

Sux, Bervard J 1308 Laurel Dr, RD 2, Northfield, 
Ohio. 5 

Ѕімрѕом, GrmrmupE Pendleton Sr HS, Pendleton, Ore, | 
Dean Girls. DAP 

51хсев, Jung К 2360 Sheridan Rd, Highland Park, Ill. 
Stu, Northwestern Univ. 3 

Smarr, Crmrow Н 43 Hillcrest Rd, Tonawanda, N.Y, 


Dir, Pupil Pers Servs, Bd Educ. 3A,5 

Smart, Lronanp 83 Longhill St, Springfield, Mass. 
Assoc Prof Psych, Springfield Coll. 6P 

SMALL, Wmex C 4101 S Ninth, Columbia, Mo. Stu, 


Univ Missouri. 3,6A 

Ѕмітн, Anrra P 3509 Druid Lane, Wayzata, Minn. 
Couns, Stu Couns Bur, Univ Minnesota. 1 

Swrrm, Diana 636 Westchester St, Long Beach, N.Y. 
Guid Couns, Hauppauge Union Free Sch. DAP 

SsurH, Навор К Drawer B, Lancaster, Ohio. 
Boys Indus Sch. ЗР 

Ѕмітн, Homer C, Ја 2615 Webster, Liberty, Tex. Guid 
Couns, Liberty Indiana Sch, 5 

$мттн, Jon J 1123 S O M Cen Rd, Mayfield Heights 24, 
Ohio, Sch Psychol, Mayfield City Schs, 3,5 

Saru, Manjon C 820 Livingston Ave, Syracuse 10, 
N.Y. Dean Women, Syracuse Univ. 1 

Ѕмітн, RicHamp Е 445 Maple St, W Lafayette, Ind. 
Stu. 1A 

Ѕмітн, Комар L 2001 Driftwood, Pueblo, Colo. 
Couns, South HS. DAP 

SNappen, Leonanp 16 Waltham St, Hammiond, Ind. 3 

SNirFEN, ALLAN M 660 Washington Ave, Pleasantville, | 
N.Y. Sch Psychol, BOCES, 3A,5,LS 

Sorenson, Еосеме S 1424 Third St, Astoria, Ore. 
Prin, Astoria HS. 3,5 

Sprrrtstorsser, Nina E 408 West Ave, Red Wing, Minn. 
Asst Prin & Couns. 3 

SrmmGER, Exvera М 109 Maddaus Lane, Minneapolis | 
16, Minn. Head Couns, Robbinsdale Sr HS. 3A 

StarFonp, Уквхох C 3309 28th St, Lubbock, Tex. ч 

L 


Prin, 4 


Head , 


Vice 


DAP 

StaTon, Mns RurH J Jefferson Sr HS, Roanoke, Va. 
Guid Couns, Roanoke City Schs. 5 

SrEADMAN, Grorce E 1518 Huron Terr, Charleston 1, 
W.Va. Dean Boys, Kanawha Co Bd Educ. 5 

Stems, Sane S 170 W 73rd St, New York 23, N.Y. 
Couns, PS #3. 5 

Svemsacn, Evererr М 16636 Muirland Ave, Detroit 21, 
Mich. Dean, Coll Genl Studies, Univ Detroit. DAP 

STELLA, Erame T 23 Baker St, Belmont 78, Mass. Dir 
Voc Tstng, Educ Advis Cen. 3 

SrEPHENS, Cuartes L Worcester Acad, Worcester 4, ‘ 


Mass. Dir Guid. 3,5 
Stevens, Vinrra Н 10400 Halls Ferry Rd, St Louis 21, 
Mo. Tchr, St Louis Bd Educ. 3 


STEWART, Marsa A Box 1155, Sta A, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Stu, 1A,3 
Stimson, Pavut К Hanover HS, Hanover, N.H. Guid 
ir, 3 


Stoxes, Ү/пллАм А 1040 Xanadu St, Aurora, Colo. US 
Air Force Acad Band. 3,5A 

STONE, MancangT 289 Tryon St, South Glastonbury, 

= Conn, Dir Guid, Glastonbury Bd Educ. 5 iS 

$товкү, Jo Ann B Box 348, Whittier Hall, 1230 Am- 
sterdam Ave, New York 27, N.Y. Stu, TC Columbia 
Univ. 1A 

SrovarL, FRANKLIN L Univ Houston, Houston 4, Tex. 
Dir, Couns & Tstng Serv, Univ Houston. DAP 

SrovaLL, МїхЕВУА K 307 SE Eighth St, Plainview, Tex. 
Couns, Coronado JHS. 5 


ES Мпллам М Kiser HS, Dayton 4, Ohio, 


Couns. 


Sirac AGE E PO Box 7941, N Tex Sta, Denton, Tex. 
u. 
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SukMAN, CHARLES А 17 Purdue Rd, Glen Cove, LI, 
N.Y. Dir Guid, Salk j-Sr HS. 3,5 

Swain, Doxarp В Вох 115, Springfield Coll, Springfield 
9, Mass. Stu. 1A 

SwanpeR, REBECCA J 201 E Armour Blvd, Kansas City 
11, Mo. Dir Educ & Career Guid. 

Swann, Jonn Н 254 West Ave, 

_ Univ Buffalo, ВА 

Swanson, Hamorp I 


3 
Buffalo 1, N.Y. Stu, 
2066 E Main St, Peekskill, N.Y. 


5,LS 
Switzer, Grace J 491 N Jefferson, Mason, Mich, Stu. 
DAP 
т 
Tanensaum, Мовтох А 234 Norton St, Rochester 21, 
N.Y. Stu, Univ Rochester. З 


Tampv, Ricuamp P 8 Hawthorne St, Brunswick, Maine. 
Guid Dir, Brunswick HS. 5 
Tamwowskr Leonann M 131 W Park Ave, State College, 
Pa. Stu, Pennsylvania State Univ. 6A 
Тате, Forest Е, Ja 706 S Highland, Vandalia, Mo. Stu, 
Univ Missouri. 3 
Tavtog, Cora Е 4202 55th Ave, Bladensburg, Md. 
Chief Sect of Occup Outlook Studies, US Dept Labor 
Operations, 3 
Тахіон, М Crorer Voorhees Sch & Jr Coll, Denmark, 
S.C. Dir Guid & Couns. DAP 
Taxton, Many E 701 Ohio St, Lawrence, 
Women. Univ Kansas. 1 
Teacue, Emmy D 4708 
Stu 5 
Tomas, Cuances W 1930 Arden Rd, SW, Roanoke, Va. 
Voc Rehab Spec, VA. 3 
Tuomas, Sam D 409 Bay St, 
Mississippi Southern Coll, 3,4 
Tuompson, Amy Н C 5 College PI, 
Dir Guid, Sr HS. 3,5 
Тномрвох, Pror CH 76 Oak St, Westwood, Mass. Dir, 
Eve Coll, Northeastern Univ. DAP 
Tuompson, Јоѕерн Н 205 Euclid Ave, New Castle, Pa. 
Couns. DAP 
Topp, Милллм S Box 46, Carle Place, N.Y. Dir, Pupil 
Pers Servs. 3 
Tomxovicx, SrAwLEv 1302 Argonne Dr, North Chicago, 
Il. Dir Guid Servs, Commun HS. 
Тоһокѕом, Wayne А А-117 Bryan Hall, Michigan State 
_ Univ, East Lansing, Mich, Stu. 1A 
Trent, James W 152 El Toyonal 
Stu, Univ California. 3,5 
Tmour, Atrrep Е 181 Atlantic Ave, 
Couns, Boston Coll. 1,4 
TumNiesEED, Стома Dependent School, APO 122, New 
York, N.Y. DAP 
TURTON, Cecu, M 1200 Far Hills Ave, Dayton 19, Ohio. 
Dir, Psych Tstng Servs, Oakwood Sch. 3 ‚5 
«Turrim, Cranes H 1004 First, SW Hickory, N.C. 
Dir Guid Servs, Catawba Schs, DAP 


Kans, Dean 


Ave R, Birmingham 8, Ala. 


Hattiesburg, Miss. Stu, 


Waterville, Maine. 


Rd, Orinda, Calif. 


Marblehead, Mass. 


у 


Vanovien, F 5 Munich Amer HS, APO 407, New York, 
N.Y. DAP 

Van Orrwrx, Слтнквїхк W 2558 Belfast, SE, Grand 
Rapids 7, Mich. Dean Women, Calvin Coll. РАР 

Ұлсенм, Fmawxrm C 1111 E Amherst Ave, Englewood, 
Colo. 3 

Verant, Epira Ma. 
Chief, Tg & Couns, USES. ЗА 

Venson, Manz R South Carolina State Coll, Orangeburg, 


2000 Porter Rd, Silver Spring, 


S.C. 4 
SA AL Box 99, Greenpoint Sta, Brooklyn 22, NY. 
Vinpex, Jom S Box 8309, Louisiana State Univ, Baton 


_ Rouge, Та. DAP 

VoLre, Автноң H Wheaton Coll, Wheaton, 
Stus. 1 

Von Connan, Prentice PO Box 581, West Lafayette, 
Ind. Grad Tchng Asst, Purdue Univ. 


ш, Dean 
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Vorm, Epna S Jardine Intermediate Sch, 3559 Ross 
ag Wichita 10, Kans. Couns, Wichita Bd Educ. 
5A 


w 


Wacrimpo, Jonn J 8258 San Fernando, Dallas 18, Tex. 
Stu, East Texas State Coll. 14,9 

Wacner, Many М Elmira Coll, Elmira, N.Y. 
Activs. DAP 

Waker, Mamie 500 Day Hall, Syracuse Univ, Mt Olym- 


Dir Stu 


pus Dr, Syracuse 10, N.Y. Stu. ЈА 
WALLACE, EDWIN Fort Lewis A & M Coll, Box 1104, 
Durango, Colo. Dir Stu Affairs. 


1 

Warsu, Mercepes C Chicago Tchrs Coll, 6800 Stewart 
Ave, Chicago 21, Ш. 4 

Warren, Неге P 815 Court St, Portsmouth, Va. 3 

Watton, RENETTA М 2012 E 23rd, Kansas City 27, Mo. 
Couns, Kansas City Bd Educ. 3A 

Wanexer, Rev Turo J 25 E Jackson Blvd, Chicago 4, 
Jl. Vice Pres, Stu Servs, DePaul Univ. 

Warp, KewwETH D Opportunity Sch, 13th & Welton, 
Denver, Colo. Tchr-Couns. D. 

WanwEz, Russe Н Harper ‘Woods Jr HS, 20225 Beacons- 
field, Harper Woods 36, Mich. 5 

Wasuincton, Tuomas P 1104 W Schunior, Edinburg, 
Tex. Tstng Serv, Edinburg Consol Indep Sch Dist. 


3A,5 
WASSERMAN, I MILES 88 Harvard Ave, Apt 1, Brookline 
46, Mass. Stu, Boston Univ. DAP 


Warkms, J Lioxo Wrangell Inst, Wrangell, Alaska. 


Head Guid. 4,5 
H 430 S Michigan, Chicago 5, Ш, 


Hu 
WATSON, N Knott St, Coquille, Ore. 
Tchr-Couns, Sch Dist 8C. 5 
Warts, Dr FREDERICK P Howard Univ, Washington 1, 
Dir, Univ Couns Serv. 13 
E L Mannheim Amer HS, APO 28, 


D. 
Wess, Warrer W Mt Union Coll, Alliance, Ohio. DAP 
Wesen, E Mamm 1200 S 16th St, Decatur, Ill. Asst 
to Prin, Eisenhower HS. 3A,5 
Weser, Fanny M 789 Yale St, Akron 11, Ohio. Couns, 


Akron Bd Educ. DAP 
Вил, R Hastings Sr HS, 1100 W 14% St, 


New York, 


WEBSTER, 
Hastings, Nebr. Sophomore Couns. DAP 

WepeLL, Leora Н 3267 Kenyon Rd, Columbus 21, 
Ohio. 

Werstravs, БОЗУМ 28 E 10th St, New York, N.Y. 
Couns. Bacon Voc HS. ЗА 

Weiss, Howanp 156 ‘Millicent Ave, Buffalo 15, N.Y. 
Stu, Univ Buffalo. 6 

Wers, Jous F 210 Liberty St, Baltimore, Ohio. Educ 


Consult, SRA. 5A 
WetsH, James T RD 2, Linesville, Pa. 


ville HS. З 
WELTER, Mns A N 433 S Gibson St, Gibsonburg, Ohio. 


Guid Dir, Lines- 


Banpara M Box 33, North Tonawanda, 


N.Y Stu, Univ Buffalo. 3,6А 

IRVING 66-20 Wetherole St, Forest 

B Dir Guid, Roosevelt ут Hs. 3,5 

Wenz, BETTY J 1005 Gregory Dr, Urbana, ш. 
Univ Ilinois. 6A 

Wuaten, JESSIE E 312 N Sixth St, 
Asst Prin, Sch Dist #1. DAP 

Ware, DELBERT v 2812 Kinney Dr, 
Calif, Tchr-Couns, Richmond Union Sch Dist. 

Warre, J RUSSELL Box 190, Ottawa, Ohio, 
Supv, Putnam Co Bd Educ. 3 

WHITLEY, DOROTHY M 130 Pine St, Garden City, N.Y. 
Guid Couns, Farmingdale Pub Schs. 

Waurrrrepce, DONALD G 6 Orchard Lane, 
N.Y. Dean Stus, State Univ Tchrs Col. 4,5 

WickersHaM, RALPH O 9440 NE Prescott St, Portland 


5 
WENDLANDT, 


Stu, 
Plattsmouth, Nebr. 
Walnut Creek, 


3,5 
Second 


New Paltz, 


20, Ore. Rehab Couns. 6A 

WILLAMS, ALWYN W 4014 44th St, Lubbock, Tex. 
Couns Psychol, VA. 3 x 

WILLIAMS, CLARENCE M Coll Educ, Univ Rochester, 
Rochester 20, N.Y. DAP 

WiLLiAMsS, FRANKLIN E 977 Penna Ave, Tyrone, Pa. 


Stu, Pennsylvania State Univ, 6A 
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Witsox, M К 1410 Elizabeth St, Apt 5, Denver 6, Colo, 
Educ & Voc Guid Offer, Lowry AFB. 3 

Wirsos, Marre Н 4201 Massachusetts Ave, NW, Wash- 
ington 16, D.C. Coord Guid Dept, Northwood HS. 5 

WiwANDY, Ромлір Н Box 252, Mens Quad, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. Stu, Indiana Univ. 1А 

WiwkLEm, Many C Вох 360, Grad Res Cen, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. Stu, Indiana Univ. 

Wise, Genarp E 3615 Spring, Chevy Chase, Md. Chief 
Spec, Rehab Procedure, УА, 6P 

Wise, WiruwER E Pennsylvania State Univ, University 
Park, Pa. Asst to Dean Men. 1 

Worrr, Garen W White Hall, Md, DAP 

Wonpen, Клтиліғех M 806 Oak St, Johnstown, Pa. 


Woop, DoNALD R 3804 Farnan St, Omaha, Nebr. Stu. 
3 

Woop, Mary M 1310 Rollin Rd, Falls Church, Va. 
DAP 


Woop, М/плллм W, Ја 250 Diamond St, Elkins, W.Va. 
Asst Prof & Assoo Dir Guid, Davis Elkins Coll. 3 

Wnicur, Ётоур V 3798 Highland Ave, Shadyside, Ohio. 
Prin, Shadyside HS. 3 

Wwiowr, James Dependent Sch, APO 403, New York, 
N.Y. DAP 


М/монт, Kennera L Orleans Amer HS, APO 58, New 
York, N.Y. DAP 


Wiugwr, Mns Manian Т 7537 Beechmont Ave, Cincin- 
nati 30, Омо. 3 

Wmomr, Dn. Wats L Вох 9687, Southern Univ, Baton 
Rouge, La. Educ Couns. DAP 


‚ GnxrcuxN У 306 S Fifth St, East Grand Forks, 
Stu, Univ North Dakota, 1А 
Westxy В Kinderbook, Ill. Stu. 3 


Y 


Yansen, Vinaixa M 80 Chi Rd, Pontiac, Mich. 
Couns-Tchr, Washington Jr ru ЗА aes 


Үлухев, Carnot Е 77 Kilsyth Rd, Brighton 46, Mass, 
6A 


Your, В CmmrrmwE 105 Old Main, University Park, Pa, 
Asst Dean Women, Pennsylvania State Univ, 1 

Үоохс, Dare A 148 E Clinton St, Columbus 2, Ohio. 
DAP 

Younc, Hazer Н 3509 Napoleon, Houston 20, Тер 
Dean Girls, Phyllis Wheatly HS. ЗА 

Younc, Henry М 47 Bay State Rd, North Quincy TI,“ 
Mass. Guid Couns, North Quincy Jr HS. З 

Yous, Wirpun G 1840 Red Oak Dr, Mansfield, Ohio. | 
Guid Couns, Simpsom]r HS. 5 

Younes, Orca 4181 Vincennes Pl, New Orleans 25, La 
Couns, Wright Jr HS. ЗА, 

Үоохкмлх, Нлкогр E 6252 Avery Rd, Amlin, Ohio, 
Guid Supv, Ashland & Madison Со. 5 


z 


ZansEL, Комлтр L 302 W Adams, Macomb, Ш. Stu, 
Western Illinois Univ. 

Z^cHARIA, HELEN 440 E 79th St, Apt 2J, New York 21, 
N.Y. Stu, TC Columbia Univ. 1A 

ZALK, ALLAN W 129 Franklin St, Malden, Mass. Stu. 
3 


Guid Couns, Cen Colorad’ Co Jt Sch. 

ZepELL, Снеѕтек R Bradley Univ, Peoria, Ш. Asst Dir 
Spec Servs. DAP 

Zewnen, РЕАВ Н 56-48 217 St, Bayside 64, N.Y. ВА 

ZrcLER, W. A Psych Tstng Bur, 24 S Seventh St, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. Psychol 3A 

ZiwMER, ALEXANDER M Newark Coll Engineering, New- 
ark 2, N.J. Instr & Placemt Offer, ЗА 

ZuzeL, SrANLEY W 9 Lincoln Ave, Silver Creek, М.Ү. 
Tchr-Couns, Silver Creek Jr-Sr HS. 3A,5 Е 


GUIDANCE АТ THE CROSSROADS 


Is the Theme of 


The 1960 APGA Convention 
To be Held in PHILADELPHIA, April 11-14, 1960 


< 
ZALMAN, WiLLIAM R Gering HS, Gering, Nebr. Dir | 
Guid. 5 
ZaLoNi, Арогғн М 427 Catherine St, Bloomsburg, Pa 
5 
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“TS, Air Fore 
Good-0 


age indicated that many of them thought 
of the U.S. Air Force as “one big class- 
yoom.” This attitude has its good and bad 


technical ones—those who are willing to 
expend the effort to learn these skills. 
These men and women, in return, receive 
the finest instruction possible, preparing 
them for a sound career future. 

There are some highly qualified stu- 
dents, however. actually capable of thi 
training, who—perhaps unaware of their 
latent abilities believe it is too difficult 
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e: The‘classroom service 


rbad? 


for them. Consequently, they never inves- 
tigate Air Force opportunities. Each 
individual in this category represents & 
serious loss to the defense organization, 
and eliminates. himself from valuable 
career preparation. 

The Air Force alone can do little to 


disseminate information concerning its 


guidance counsellors to evaluate and en- 
courage the graduate who can contribute 
to, and receive from the Air Force, some- 
thing of value. 

For those interested, a brochure which 
lists materials (booklets, films, etc.) 
devoted to Air Force opportunities and 
qualifications—is available by writing 
to: Educators’ Information, Dept. CE-910, 

Р.О. Box 7608, Washington 4, D.C. 


Your students count on YOU 
for military guidance! 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE 
GUIDANCE MATERIALS 


They need your advice. 


Your students depend on you to guide them 
toward the right military service decision—the 
decision best suited to their individual future 
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Transition from School to Work: 
A Study of the School Leaver 


©: OF THE more persistent phenomena 
of recent labor market history in the 
U. S. has been the comparatively higher un- 
employment rates which prevail among 
young workers—higher than for any other 
age group, no matter what stage of the busi- 
ness cycle in which we find ourselves. 

That this is so is perhaps not suprising in 
view of the fact that the younger person 
at the start of his career development obvi- 
ously tends to change jobs more frequently, 
has less seniority, etc. In order to study 
this matter at somewhat greater depth, how- 
ever, the Labor Department has been con- 
ducting a series of experimental surveys of 
the employment and unemployment expe- 
riences of young people during their first 
years in the labor market, focusing partic- 
ularly on the boys and girls who drop out of 
school before graduating and those who do 
graduate from high school but do not go on 
to college. T 

These studies have yielded some signifi- 
cant findings with respect to the labor force 
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Study Population 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics made sur- 
veys of school leavers in seven areas. In 
cach case the surveys were actually con- 
ducted by local educational institutions on 
contract with BLS, using the same concepts, 
techniques, and schedules [7]. 

In each area information was obtained on 
all school leavers (defined to include all per- 
sons who (a) dropped out before graduating 
and (b) who graduated from high school 
but did not go on to college) for a period 
ranging from one to five years prior to the 
time of the survey. The total or universe 
count of school leavers amounted to approx- 
imately 22,000—including approximately 
12,000 who graduated and 10,000 who 
dropped out prior to graduation. Informa- 
tion on age, sex, IO, school achievement, 
etc., was obtained for these school leavers 
from their school records. Д 

Additional data on their subsequent his- 
tory since leaving school were obtained from 
а sample chosen from the universe of school 
leavers. Sampling ratios varied among the 
areas depending on their size and composi- 
tion, but resulted in a sample of approxi- 
mately 6,500 cases chosen for follow-up and 
interview. A total of about 4,000 of these 
were found and interviewed person-to-per- 
son; about 2,500 had moved away (to jobs 
in other areas, to the military, through mar- 
riage, etc.) and information on them was 
obtained from their families or adjacent 
households, 

Since this series of studies was limited to 
Seven areas, the summary results presented 
below should not be considered as neces- 
sarily representative of the U. S. as a whole. 
It will be noted from the appended list that 
the areas included were all moderately sized, 
ranging in population from about $0,000 to 
350,000. They include no rural communi- 
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ties and no really large metropolitan areas. 
The results for each of the areas are, of 
course, based on reliable samples and are 
representative for each or all seven com- 
bined. However, the reader should remem- 
ber the caveat that this may not necessarily 
be so for U. S. as a whole. 


Major Study Results 


Discussed below are some of the summary 
findings from our school leaver surveys, 
especially those which may be of interest in 
guidance and counseling. The detailed and 
complete data will be forthcoming soon in 
an over-all BLS bulletin on this subject. 
The following seven points are presented 
briefly with some of the relevant statistics. 

1. Scores based on the Otis Mental Abil- 
ity Group Test were available for a little 
less than half of the dropouts and a little 
over half the high school graduates. They 
were distributed as follows for the seven 
areas combined: 


Less 710 
than 85- 90- @& 
Total 85 89 709 Over 
High school 
graduates, Jo 10009100. 10/0. 862 0:16 


Dropouts, % 100 31 15 48 6 


Remembering the limitations of any 
group test of this sort, as well as the impor- 
tance of such factors as motivation, person- 
ality, temperament, interest, etc., the follow- 
ing observations seem warranted: 

As is to be expected, the two groups (grad- 
uates and dropouts) can be differentiated 
rather sharply on the basis of IQ. The pro- 
portion with scores of less than 85 among 
dropouts was triple that among graduates; 
the proportion with scores of 110 and over 
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among graduates was almost triple that 
among dropouts. 

A score of 110 or better is often used as a 
rough indicator for successful completion of 
college. Less than one in 16 among drop- 
outs (and about one in six among the grad- 
uates) achieved this score. Considering the 
fact that many girls prefer marriage; that 
for many boys and girls interest and, in fact, 
talents do not come under the academic con- 
text; that for many with even much higher 
IQ's formal college training is not necessar- 
ily indicated—all these make it a fair ques- 
tion to ask whether there really is a signifi- 
cantly high "wastage" in many of these 
people not going on to college. "That there 
is some is unquestionably true, but that the 
dropout is a really strategic factor in the 
problem of the supply of college trained per- 
sonnel is subject to question, at least on the 
basis of these limited data. Some of the 
summary findings presented immediately 
below are also relevant to this observation. 

One other observation may be made at 
this time. While one may generalize on 
some of the characteristics of school leavers 
—whether they be dropouts or graduates 
who do not go on to college—it is also clear 
that we are dealing with a significantly 
heterogeneous group. Some scored compar- 
atively very low on a group mental ability 
tést; others scored comparatively very high. 
Some dropouts scored way above some grad- 
uates, and vice versa. In every one of our 
other findings the heterogeneity of the 
group is underscored and the classic tenet 
of education and guidance concerning M- 
dividual differences is similarly emphasized. 
The import of all this in terms of program 
and policy will be referred to again later. 

ә. Turning now specifically to the 
approximately 10,000 dropouts studied in 
these surveys we find, first, that they left 
school at the following ages: 


Аве at Leaving School 


Under 19 
All 16 Years 
Dropouts Years 16 17 18 & Over 
100% 10% 34% 27% 17% 12% 


In every one of the areas surveyed, school 
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attendance was obligatory until age 16, al- 
though in most of them a student 14 years 
or over could work and go to school under 
specified conditions in accordance with 
state law and, of course, the provisions of 
the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act. A 
small proportion did leave before that age, 
and while the school records were not 
unequivocally clear on this point, impor- 
tant reasons included ill health as well as 
marriage among the girls. 

That dropouts do tend to leave upon 
attaining the legal permissible age is shown 
by the fact that the modal age for dropping 
out was 16—one out of every three left at 
this age. It is equally important to note, 
however, that a significant proportion of the 
dropouts—one in eight—left when they were 
already 19 years and even older, well past 
the average age for high school graduation. 

Thus, the commonly drawn picture of the 
potential dropout straining at the leash to 
leave school and doing so immediately upon 
reaching the legally permissible age, while 
true of many, may very well be exaggerated 
in view of the performance of the majority 
of this sample of 10,000, who left school well 
past that age. 

3. The fact that a big group drops out 
at an age already beyond that usual for high 
school graduation points to a substantial 
amount of retardation in school achieve- 
ment for many of them. 

The survey figures show that no less than 
85 Per cent of the dropouts were behind 
their age group by at least one year; 53 per 
cent were behind their age group by two or 
more years of school work. As Elizabeth 
Bernert has said so well of these boys and 


girls: “Тһе road to graduation is a long one, 
and perhaps a lonely one, for the majority 
of their age mates have already been grad- 
uated” [2]. 


It is not surprising, therefore, to note the ^. 


following findings: 


Highest Grade Completed by Dropouts 


All 8th Grade 70th or 
Dropouts or Less 9th 11th 
100% 31% 30% 39% 


It is of enormous significance that as many 
as almost one out of every three dropouts did 
not get beyond the 8th grade; that almost 
two out of three never reached senior high 
school—that is, dropped out before the 10th 
grade. And while we will summarize the 
implications of these findings later on, it 
will not be amiss to note at this point that a 
significant and substantial proportion of 


dropouts exit from the schools well before | 


most kinds of occupational information or 
other facets of the guidance and counseling 
process even begin to function under cur- 
rent conditions. Practice on this score 
varies substantially, of course, but among 
the areas surveyed only about two out of 


every five dropouts had had any manner of 


vocational guidance at all. i 

4. As do most other surveys of this kind 
the studies described here examined and re 
corded reasons for dropping out of school. 
This was done from two vantage points: the 
reasons noted in the school records were 
obtained; and the dropouts themselves were 
asked why they left school. Below is a brief 
summary of the results. 


Reason for Dropping Out of School 


Adverse 
Reached To go to Military School All 
Total Age 16, Work, Marriage, Service, Experience Other, 
% %% A % % 2 9 
Boy dropouts 
As given in school records 100 19 23 id 15 24 19 
As given by the dropouts themselves 100 6 25 i 6 38 25 
Girl dropouts 
As given in school records 100 16 13 22 21 E 
_Asgiven by the dropouts themselves 100 4 12 27 51 26 
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There was, of course, a very sizable dif- 
ference in reasons by area. In some areas, 
for example, none of the school records nor 
the dropouts themselves gave “reached age 
16” as a reason for leaving school. In others 
the proportions were quite substantial. 
However, the reasons recorded from both 
sources (and they hardly agreed in some of 
the categories) were not very helpful or per- 
haps even meaningful in any attempt to get 
at the primary causes for dropping out of 
school. 

In addition, most of the reasons given did 
not correlate with any kind of objective 
standard or even reasonable hypothesis. 
For example, one might presume that stu- 
dents who scored low on the mental abil- 
ity test might assign “adverse school expe- 
rience” much more than those who scored 
higher up on the scale. Our studies showed, 
instead, that students at both ends of the 
scale gave this as a reason for dropping out. 

Thus, our experience coincides with other 
surveys in this field: it is difficult, if not 
well-nigh impossible to elicit perceptive in- 
formation on the basic factors generating 
dropouts from school through these meth- 
ods. We were, however, able to examine 
this in more depth in the personal inter- 
views which suggested at least two things: 

First, although those indicating work as 
a reason for leaving school were not incon- 
siderable in number and proportion, the 
financial reason for dropping out is 
apparently less important than is commonly 
supposed. It is true that the years covered. 
by these surveys represented a period of 
generally high levels of economic activity, 
but none of the places included were by any 
means areas of labor shortage—in some the 
case was quite the opposite. The lesser im- 
portance of the economic reason for drop- 
ping out is apparently confirmed by some of 
the ongoing studies of the Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Second, dissatisfaction with school (ad- 
verse school experience) was the single most 
important rationalization for leaving school. 
In further interviews with these boys and 
girls comparatively few expressed any opin- 
ion on how school could have been more 
useful. Among those who did, however, 
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about a third of the boys and about half 
the girls asked for more vocational counsel- 
ing. ^A better curriculum" and "better 
teachers" were among the more preponder- 
ant suggestions. We will comment on this 
later on. / 
5. Turning now to the subsequent expe- 
riences of school leavers after exiting from 
the educational system, we find first that 
working and looking for work played their 
expected significant role. Just about every 
boy—be he dropout or graduate—entered the 
labor force. Girl graduates also had very 
high labor market participation: anywhere 
from 85 to 95 out of every 100 of these girls 
(depending on the area) were in the work 
force. The only group which differed sig- 
nificantly from this pattern were the girl 
dropouts—about one in three did not enter 
the labor force at all. The reason for their 
lower labor market activity may have been 
the higher marriage rate among them, as 
can be seen from the following summary: 


— Boys—~ —— Girls — 
Gradu- Drop- Gradu- Drop- 
ates outs ates outs 


Married at time of 


interview, % 19 20 45 56 


Leaving out for the moment the kinds of 
jobs these people got and their subsequent 
employment and unemployment experience, 
it is of some interest to note that the school 
Jeavers did find jobs with almost startling 
promptness once they 
work. Seven out of every 10 boys—dropouts 
or graduates—got work within a month after 
beginning to look. The girls did even bet- 
ter: almost eight out of every 10—again, 
whether graduate or dropout—began work- 
ing within a month after their initial search 
for employment. } 

6. From then on out, however, the experi- 
ences of the high school graduate and the 
dropout begin to contrast rather sharply. 

The first important difference that 
emerges relates to the kind of job obtained. 
In fact, among the girls the contrast is very 
pointed and marked. Girl graduates gen- 
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erally obtained employment in the white 
collar clerical fields—especially as stenog- 
raphers, typists, and bookkeepers; girl drop- 
outs concentrated in sales and such service 
jobs as waitresses. 


—— 


Occupation of First Job 
Girl Girl 
Graduates, Jo Dropouts, % 
Clerical 64 15 
Sales 20 45 
Waitresses 10 18 
Unskilled labor 2 10 
All other 4 12 


Thus, the proportion of girl graduates in 
clerical jobs was more than quadruple that 
among the dropouts, while the proportion 
among dropouts in the sales field and such 
areas as unskilled labor and waitress was 
very much higher than among the girl grad- 
uates. 

The contrasting labor market experience 
among these girls is strongly related to the 
kind of training received in the high school. 
In fact, our findings underscore again that 
for girl school leavers, completion of high 
school makes a clear cut difference. The 
commercial courses which the girl graduates 
were able to pursue and complete (in con- 
trast to the girl dropouts) prepared them to 
meet the job needs of their communities in 
What is and has been for some time, of 
course, a shortage field. 

No such unequivocal Statement can be 
made for the boys, however. A somewhat 
bigger proportion of the boy dropouts went 
into various unskilled jobs in the factory, 
as laborers, as filling station operators, etc., 
than did the graduates. About 37 per cent 
of the boy dropouts—more than one in three 
—entered into these fields as their first jobs 
as against 28 per cent for the boy graduates. 
Roughly the same proportions—13 per cent 
for dropouts and 15 per cent for graduates 
—entered sales jobs and the rest Were scat- 
tered among various clerical and semi-skilled 
work. 

In terms of the relationship between high 
school training and subsequent job experi- 
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ence, there was little if any among the boys 
in contrast to the girls. While most boys d 
have some introduction to vocatio \ 
courses such as shop, metalworking, weld- 
ing, woodworking, mechanical drawing, - | 
printing, auto mechanics, etc., the propor 4 
tions which took any extended sequence of | 
training in these areas were comparatively | 
few among the graduates and even rarer 
among the dropouts. 

It should be recalled that these findings 
refer to the first job held by these boys; 
other data, of course, reveal that significant 
differences in occupational status between 
high school graduates and dropouts do de- 
velop as time goes on. Many counselors, 0 
however, can attest the relative importani e 
assigned to the facts of immediate experi: 
ence as against long-run considerations 
among young persons in the guidance | 
process. ' 

Generally speaking, however, the grad: 
uate did much better in terms of earnings 
than did the dropout. Among the boys, we 
found that the proportion earning less than 
$40.00 a week was 16 per cent among the 
dropouts, 4 per cent among the graduates. 
Thus, four times as many dropouts as grad- 
uates were found to be at the lower end of 
the wage scale. On the other hand, the pro- 
portion earning $80.00 a week or more was 
20 per cent among the dropouts, 31 per cent 
among the graduates—about one and one- 
half times as great among the latter than the 
former at the upper end of the wage scale. 

As is usually the case, earnings were gen- 
erally lower among the girls than the boys, 
but the graduate-dropout differential was 
still as strong. Thus, 21 per cent of the 
girl dropouts were making less than $30.00 | 
à weck—three and one half times the propor- 
tion (6 per cent) earning this amount among 
the graduates. On the other hand, about 
twice as many girl graduates than dropouts 
(19 per cent vs. 9 per cent) were earning 
$60.00 a week or more. 

7. Finally, perhaps the sharpest difference 
of all among graduates and dropouts was 
found in the matter of unemployment. We 
found the following rates of unemployment 
among the school leavers in the various 
areas at the time of our interviews: 
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Per Cent Unemployed at Time of Interview 
Гл, ы „ыйыы е инша аны ЫЕ 


Boys Girls. 
Gradu- Drop- Gradu- Dfop- 
Areas ates outs ates outs 
1 4 22 5 26 
2 3 27 5 35 
3 8 24 7 35 
4 9 18 12 50 
5 5 10 3 12 
6 8 25 8 35 
7 8 13 1 10 


This summary table speaks for itself. 

In some of the areas we were able to probe 
more deeply into the unemployment ex- 
perience of these boys and girls and found, 
for example, that the boy dropouts were 
averaging triple the amount of unemploy- 
ment since leaving school than the boy 
graduates. While the boy graduates 
averaged from about 5 per cent to 8 per 
cent of the time since leaving school as un- 
employed workers, the corresponding pro- 
portions ranged from 13 per cent to 20 per 
cent among the dropouts. Thus, in terms 
of rates of unemployment, spells of unem- 
ployment and total time since leaving school 
spent as an unemployed worker, the drop- 
outs had a much worse record than the 
graduates. 


Implications 


With this as factual background, we turn 
now to a brief discussion of some of the im- 
plications of our findings: 

1. First, it is clear—as we already indicated 
—that dropouts do not form a neat homoge- 
neous group of girls and boys with their own 
unique set of problems. Dropouts, like 
other school leavers, school leavers like 
school stayers, are apparently characterized 
by innumerable individual differences: 
some do have low IQ's; but others are well 
up on the IQ scale. Some do have severe 
family and personal problems; others do 
not. Some make very poor adjustments in 
the world of work; others do very well in- 
deed in the American labor market. While 
we may generalize concerning their be- 
havior and their characteristics, just as We 
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do for any other population group, the 
chances are that we can make much better 
progress in dealing with the forces gener- 
ated by early exits from a formal educa- 
tional setting if we approach these boys and 
girls the same way we try to deal with all 
the rest—each as an individual with his or 
her own interests, talents, aptitudes, etc. 

9. This leads us to our second point—of 
considerable relevance to the guidance and 
counseling function itself. It is traditional 
in this country to count the dropout as a 
charge against the high school for the young 
person usually leaves the school system from 
the secondary school. Yet, our experience 
with these boys and girls points to this: 
that the problems which finally result in a 
dropout begin, and are quite overt, way back 
in the elementary grades. In fact, it is quite 
early in grade school that many of the po- 
tential dropouts begin to fall behind in 
their scholastic achievements and this re- 
sults in the retardation we discussed previ- 
ously. 

These results suggest that perhaps some of 
our occupational education and guidance 
might begin much sooner than it does now. 
We teach a young person to read and spell 
in the elementary grades before we present 
him with the “Lady of the Lake” as an 
assignment in high school. We teach the 
young person adding, subtracting, and the 
rest of the arithmetical operations in ele- 
mentary school before we present him with 
a high school problem in algebra. Perhaps 
we should also develop attitudes and infor- 
mation orienting the young person to such 
environmental forces as the world of work 
in the grades before presenting him with 
formal guidance programs at the high school 
level. These thoughts suggest that the guid- 
ance function itself—as indeed it already is 
ol systems—might also become 
more and more a developmental process 
beginning down in the grades instead of a 
discrete one which commences at some arbi- 
trary chronological age or school year. 

Dr. Conant's very first recommendation in 
his recent report [3] calling for the develop- 
ment of guidance and counseling at the pre- 
secondary school level is, of course, very 
much in accord with this hypothesis. The 
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practical consideration, as shown by our 
findings, that a significant part of the school 
population (and one which apparently may 
need it most and commented on the fact 
they indeed missed it) does not even reach 
the point where a counseling service is now 
provided is also a factor to be reckoned with. 

There are other implications for guidance 
that the reader may find suggested by some 
of the survey findings. In working with 
individual boys and girls in terms of "stay- 
ing in school," some of the data showing the 
marked differences in labor market adjust- 
ment between the graduate and dropout 
may be relevant. Some of these differences, 
however, work out and become evident only 
in the long run. This suggests the great 
importance of emphasizing what may be the 
more difficult-to-get-across longer range as- 
pects of career guidance, if the young person 
is to get some meaningful perspective on the 
relationship between education and employ- 
ment. 

3. As we have already indicated, most of 
the dropouts expressed some dissatisfaction 
with the school programs available to them. 
These expressions of dissatisfaction may be, 
at least in part, rationalizations of young 
people because of their very action in leav- 
ingschool But these responses were preva- 
lent and consistent enough to warrant the 
suggestion that it may be worthwhile to take 
a hard look at the curricula available for 
persons such as these. Is it possible to de- 
sign courses of instruction which can hold 
the interest and be of substantive value to 
at least some of the young people who do 
not make headway within existing practice? 
Is it possible to offer an even broader choice 
of educational avenues down which this 
kind of high school student can move with 
dignity? The fact that many dropouts do 
return after several years' absence and from 
the vantage point of hard out-of-school ex- 
perience, in search of specific courses which 
they consider of particular value in advanc- 
ing them in their career development, points 
to the possible rewards we might reap from 
such a course of action. 

Inour own surveys, about one in 20 drop- 
outs took or had plans for taking more train- 
ing. Interestingly enough, these boys and 
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girls tended to select those courses which 


might eventually lead to a high school | 


diploma. 
One other observation can be made here 


which may be relevant to the point we are { 


discussing. This relates to the considera- 
tion of getting some training through work 
while going to school. We found in our 
surveys—as is, of course, true nationally [4] 
that substantial proportions of the students 
worked while still in high school. There 
was no distinction in the types of jobs held 
while still in school between those who 
eventually graduated and 
dropped out before graduating. Boys gen- 
erally worked at common labor jobs, as sales 
clerks, and at filling stations, and, in one of 
the areas, in agriculture. Sales clerk and 
waitress jobs were most commonly held by 
the girls while still in school, irrespective 
of whether they became graduates or drop- 
outs. 

These were jobs which students obtained 
on their own and were not part of any school 
sponsored work programs where the job 
selections might have been made in a man- 
ner possibly more appropriate to the indi- 
vidual's needs and prognosis for the future. 
We found the students rather negative 
about the value of their work experience 
while in school. A majority of both girls 
and boys of both graduates and dropouts 
said that their work experience while in 
school did not help them in getting jobs 
later on. Incidentally, a majority also said 
that their earnings were not a factor in help- 
ing them stay in school. It should be em- 
phasized that these are the opinions ex- 
pressed by the boys and girls themselves. 

4. Finally, some of our findings are rele- 
vant to the manpower position of the U. S. 
As we have already indicated, it is doubtful 
whether the dropouts, and perhaps even 
many of the high school graduates, repre- 
sented a strategic loss of potentially college 
trained personnel. This is not true, how- 
ever, in relation to our manpower needs for 
trained skilled workers. The evidence from 
these surveys at least warrants the sugges- 
tion that a good share of the dropouts, for 
example, might have made the grade as 
skilled, highly trained blue collar workers 
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if they had stayed in high school until 
graduation and had thus become eligible 
for training programs in these fields. 
Skilled labor, becoming increasingly com- 
plex as it is, is more and more requiring 
minimum levels of educational attainment. 
For instance, the Department of Labor cur- 
rently lists 60 skills which are in short sup- 
ply and each of them requires at least a 
high school education. 

Here then is another area where the guid- 
ance and counseling function in education 
may be able to stimulate, motivate, and 
inform—in relation to the critical impor- 
tance of the development of a productive 
skill, in relation to the long range needs in 
the skilled manpower sector of the American 
economy. 
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Effects of Special Attention 


Upon Potentially Superior Freshman Students 


LOUIS C. STAMATAKOS and ROBERT H. SHAFFER 


I 1935, Wrenn [Z6], in a study of high 
intelligence students, strongly urged col- 
lege and university educators to concern 
themselves with the great number of supe- 
rior students who were achieving well below 
their measured academic potential. Wrenn 
recommended that universities should indi- 
cate to these students at the outset of their 
college careers that (1) they “are expected 
to maintain higher standards than what is 
represented by the university average,” (2) 
“the university has an obligation to analyze 
and clarify the habits of work of this group 
of potentially superior students, by training 
in reading and other study habits,” and (3) 
“the university Provide honors courses 
and subject-matter stimulation for these 
students.” 

Twenty-two years later, Waggoner [14] 
found that generally very little special effort 
was being made in the large state univer- 


by businesses, 
federal governments, 
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It also has been found that many of these: 
students have problems in the areas of study: 


habits, academic and vocational adjustment, 
self-appraisal, and personal recognition [3, 
9, 12], and that on the large campuses es: 
pecially many of these problems are usually 
unattended or ignored by the faculty and 
staff [14]. 

If superior students are to develop to. 
their maximum academic and leadership 
potential, it would seem logical for faculties, 
staffs, and personnel workers of colleges and 
universities to make every effort possible to 
determine the best methods of assisting and 
stimulating these students at the very out- 
set of their college careers. 

At this point it is interesting to note the 
effects of attention upon the productivity of 
the industrial worker. Roethlisberger [10] 
discussed at great length the famous West- 
ern Electric Hawthorne Plant Experiments 
conducted during the late 1920's. In brief, 
the experiments were conducted to deter- 
mine what quantity and quality of illumi- 
nation and other factors would lead to 
higher and more efficient production on the 
part of workers. The experiments were 
planned and supervised in a scientific man- 
ner by experienced investigators. Control 
groups and experimental groups were iso- 
lated in separate rooms in order to eliminate 
any extraneous variables and were closely 
observed at all times. The lighting was in- 
creased in the experimental room while it 
was kept constant in the control room. 
Surprisingly, production increased in both 
rooms! The experiment was continued, but 
the light decreased in the experimental room 
while kept constant in the control room. 
The production rate went up instead of 
down as expected and, surprisingly, the pro- 
duction rate also increased in the control 
room. 
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The results of this experiment seemed to 
indicate that production rates increased as 
long as people were being asked for their 
cooperation and were also receiving atten- 
tion regardless of the form in which this 
attention was given. The authors felt that 
the Western Electric Experiments could 
have definite implications for educators and 
led the authors to believe that superior stu- 
dents, in an analogous manner, could pos- 
sibly show greater achievement with in- 
duced attention. 


Problem 


The problem of this study was to investi- 
gate the effects of three kinds of attention 
upon (1) the academic achievement and (2) 
the extracurricular participation of four 
groups of potentially superior freshman 
women students, The aim of this research 
was an attempt to ascertain: (1) whether 
potentially superior students receiving per- 
sonalized attention and correspondence 
from the faculty, staff, and administration of 
the university would exceed significantly in 
academic achievement and extracurricular 
participation those students who received 
only recognition and correspondence; (2) 
whether potentially superior students re- 
ceiving recognition and correspondence 
would exceed significantly in academic 
achievement and extracurricular partici- 
pation those students who received very 
little recognition and correspondence; and 
(3) whether potentially superior students 
who received very little recognition and cor- 
respondence would exceed significantly the 
academic achievement and extracurricular 
participation of those students who received 
neither personalized attention nor corre- 
spondence. 


Procedure 

Four groups of freshman female students 
residing in the Indiana University Women’s 
Residence Halls and scoring at or above the 
85th percentile on the ACE total score were 
selected to participate in this study. A 
total of 124 students fitting these criteria 
were randomly assigned to four groups of 
$1 students each. The groups were entitled 
Experimental, Correspondence, Hawthorne 
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(named after the Western Electric Haw- 
thorne Plant experiments), and Control 
with respect to the nature and extent of dif- 
ferential treatment each was to receive dur- 
ing the first semester 1957-1958. 

Letters, lectures, banquet speakers, re- 
prints, and materials arranged for and 
utilized in this study for the three groups 
were selected because of their appropriate- 
ness to student needs, interests, and prob- 
lems, and general educational and orienta- 
tion value. A great amount of care was 
taken to select materials which would incite 
intellectual curiosity and assist in the broad- 
ening of intellectual horizons. Approxi- 
mately 30 appropriate pamphlets, articles, 
reprints, and banquet speakers were ac- 
quired to fulfill the following four estab- 
lished catagories: “Academic Stimulation 
and General Philosophy,” Extracurricular 
Participation and Leadership,” “General 
Orientation to College,” and “Career Plan- 
ning and Philosophy.” A few examples of 
the lectures and materials аге: Man's Place 
in Living Nature, by Hermann J. Muller 
[8], "Shakespeare for Moderns,” by J. М. 
Ashton [1], “The Future of Man,” by Ber- 
trand Russell [71], “Ном to Stay in Col- 
lege,” by Robert U. Jameson 161, “The Mar- 
riage Trap,” by Kate H. Mueller [7], How 
to get the Most Out of Your Textbooks, by 
Robert M. Bear [2], and “The Economy in 
1970,” by Robert C. Turner [13]. 

At the beginning of and periodically 
throughout the first semester the Experi- 
mental group received personalized atten- 
tion and concern from the faculty, staff, and 
administration of the University in the form 
of: (1) five special lecture programs which 
dealt with the topics of leadership, extra- 
curricular activities, study habits, taking 
lecture notes, examination preparation, and 
the use of library facilities; (2) five special 
banquets featuring outstanding faculty 
members of the University who spoke on 
topics in the areas of philosophy and science, 
literature, education, economics, and mar- 
riage and careers; (8) personal letters of 
welcome and letters of invitation to partici- 

ate in this special program from the dean 
of students; (4) structured monthly per- 
sonal counseling interviews with dormitory 
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counselors, and counseling interviews with 
the counselors of the University General 
Counseling Office; and (5) a series of 16 
selected reprints which covered the general 
areas of the aforementioned categories. 

During this same period of time, students 
in the Correspondence group received: (1) 
letters similar to those of the Experimental 
group from the dean of students; (2) the 
same series of selected reprints sent to the 
Experimental group; (8) copies of banquet 
Speeches given at the Experimental group 
programs; and (4) copies of all other mate- 
tials received by the Experimental group. 
The Correspondence group received essen- 
tially the same treatment, with the excep- 
tion of personalized counseling and partici- 
pation programs, as did the Experimental 
group, only in correspondence form, 

During the semester, the Hawthorne 
group received three letters from the Office 
of the Dean of Students, the first of which 
welcomed them to the University, the 
second, recognizing their superior potential 
and asking for their Cooperation in occa- 
sionally evaluating their progress, and the 
third letter, recognizing their academic 
progress at mid-semester, 

The Control Broup was established for 
the purposes of control and received no per- 
Sonalized attention or concern during this 
period of time. 

At the end of the fall semester, the pro- 
grams for the Experimental and Corre- 
spondence groups were terminated and еуа]- 
uation forms sent to students in each 
Broup for their Comments, criticisms, and 


recommendations as to the programs, re. 
prints, materials, and attention they had re. 
ceived. Evaluation forms were completed 
and returned by all student participants in 
the Experimental group and from 30 of the 
31 students in the Correspondence group. 

Counselors in the Women’s Residence 
Halls submitted counseling interview forms 
and activities participation check sheets 
completed for the students in the Experi- 
mental group and activities participation 
check sheets completed for students in the 
Correspondence, Hawthorne, and Control 
groups. Grade reports for students in the 
four groups for both semesters were secured 
from the Office of the Registrar. 

Findings 

Upon collection of data, an analysis was 
made of the common characteristics of the 
four groups. 

The analysis revealed the following: (1l) 
No significant differences, at the 5 per cent 
level of confidence, between group mean 
ACE scores. The random assignment 
therefore yielded groups of approximately 
equal ability. (2) The four groups were 
also very similar with respect to age, num- 
ber of scholarships, and amount of money 
in scholarships. All students in this study 
had graduated in the upper half of their 
high school graduating class and a great 
number of them had achieved valedictorian 
and salutatorian honors. Although groups 
Were assigned an equal number of students 
at the outset of the study, three students had 
withdrawn by the end of the school year. 


TABLE 1 


Selected Characteristics of Students in ће E. 


xperimental, Hawthorne, Correspondence, and Control 
Groups 
Number Average Number 


Average Average 

in Each Average ACE Raw of Number of Amount of 

Group Group Age Score Scholarships* Scholarships Scholarships 
Experimental 30 17.06 142.61 27 0.87 $165.97 
Correspondence 31 17.26 141.32 21 0.68 109.80 
Hawthorne 30 17.29 144.52 26 0.87 139.35 
Control 30 17.35 142.00 24 0.80 111.94 


* More than one Scholarship may be held by one student. 
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Despite these withdrawals the sizes of the 
groups remained relatively equal. 

One of the major objectives of this study 
was to determine the influence of differen- 
tial methods of attention upon the aca- 
demic achievement of the various groups. 
In determining this influence, a t test of sig- 
nificance was applied to the mean grade 
point averages of the groups and to the 
number and quality points of activities in 
which each group had participated. 

Although many educators have hypothe- 
sized that benefits derived from differential 
treatment of a personalized nature, such as 
that used in this study, should influence be- 
havior in academic areas, the findings as re- 
ported in Taste 2 reveal that no significant 
measurable differences in group academic 


ber of activities. The difference between 
the Correspondence and Experimental 
groups was large, but not significant. 
There were no significant differences be- 
tween any of the groups in the quality of 
activities in which they had participated. 
However, it must be pointed out that the 
Hawthorne and Correspondence groups, in 
that order, ranked highest, and the Experi- 
mental and Control the lowest in this area 
of performance. 

An analysis was made of student evalua- 
tions of programs in which they had partici- 
pated and materials and treatment they had 
received. This analysis revealed the fol- 
lowing results: 


1. Students in the Experimental group: 


behavior at the 5 per cent level of confidence a. were generally pleased and many were 
could be directly attributed to various enthusiastic with the entire program 
methodological procedures. As can be seen, b. rated highest personal counseling and 
the Correspondence group achieved the the reprint articles and banquet pro- 
highest grade point average, the Hawthorne grams which dealt with college owl 
and Control groups tied for second place, man problems and college women, an 
and the Experimental group ranked lowest. rated lowest the articles and reprints 

In the area of activities, the only signifi- of educational or philosophical signifi- 
cant difference that was found was between cance 
the Correspondence and Control groups, c. indicated that the programs should be 
2.02, with the Correspondence group made available to all students of high 
achieving a significantly higher mean num- ability 

TABLE 2 


Means and ¢ Ratios of the Grade Point Averages, 
Experimental, Correspondence, Hawthorne, 


Activities, and Activity Points Earned by the 
and Control Groups 


С. P. А.* ‘Activities Activity Points 
РРА: 7 =? ; 
Group 903 te XG t X 

1.16 
Experimental 1595 0.67 1 E 1.66 * ; j 
Correspondence 2.01 2; e o T. 
Experimental 1.93 0.06 1 p z is i: A 
Hawthorne 1.94 2. п 528 GO v 
Experimental 1.95 0.06 i 30 Ir 
Control 1.94 É ae 
Correspondence 2.01 0.48 2 E: 0.60 т ; з 
oue pee à 2.02* 16.87 77 
Correspondence 2.01 0.48 E ^ n rie 

1.94 . 
eas 1.94 0 2.20 1.09 n 1.81 
Control 1.94 1.60 A 
* equals significant difference at the 


* G.P.A. de point average, X equals mean, 
а legrees of freedom, 


5 per cent level of confidence. with 60 di 
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t equals ¢ ratio, 
when t equals 2.00 or more. 
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d. with the exception of one student, in- 
dicated that they would continue to 
participate if the programs were con- 
tinued. 


2. Students in the Correspondence group: 

a. felt that the articles they had received 
were appropriate and of value to them 
as freshmen 

b. rated highest the reprint articles deal- 
ing with college freshman problems 
and college women, and lowest the 
articles of educational or philosophical 
significance 

€. felt a need for personal assistance and 
vocational counseling, and more atten- 
tion from their teachers 

d. expressed a desire for a group com- 
posed of those receiving similar mate- 
rials for the purposes of discussion 

€. generally recommended that the pro- 
gram be continued. 


Conclusions 


From the findings of this investigation, 
it is noted that on the basis of one academic 
year the differential treatment given to the 
four groups of students did not produce any 
significant differences in academic achieve- 
ment and extracurricular participation. 
Although there was a significant difference 
between the Correspondence and Control 
groups in the number of activities in which 
they had participated, there was no general 
pattern indicating that the differential 
treatment each Broup received was respon- 
sible for the difference. 

These findings appear to throw some 
doubt on many of the presently accepted 
methods of stimulating superior achieve- 
ment. Although man 
Support such methods of stimulation as 
honors programs, 
alized attention, 
paucity of experimental evidence proving 
that these methods are accomplishing their 
aims. The evidence of the success of such 
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study cannot be said to be inimical 


to any 
otherwise proved hypotheses. 


Discussion and Recommendations 


Although student participants of this 
study stated that they felt stimulated by the 
programs in which they had participated 
and the materials they had received, and 
although no significant differences were 
found to exist between the academic achieve- 
ment of the groups, caution must be exer- 
cised to prevent concluding that differences 
in the depth and breadth of learning be- 
yond measurement by mere grade point 
averages did not exist. It also may be 
hypothesized that a greater length of time . 
may be needed to change attitudes and hab- 
its that affect high academic achievement. 

One of the difficulties encountered in the 
assessment of the accumulative effect of ex- 
perimental studies of this nature is that the 
group approach fails to provide for indi- 
vidual needs. The intensity and variety of 
individual needs may vary to such an extent 
that material which may be stimulating to 
some students may be inhibiting to others. 
Perhaps a program offering alternative 
kinds of activities which would appeal to 
more individual needs may be more reward- 
ing in terms of productive behavior. 

Since students rated highest those pro- 
grams and articles that pertained to college 
freshman problems, and lowest those pro- 
grams and articles of educational and phil- 
osophical significance, it would appear rea- 
sonable to assume that freshman students 
are in a transition period of self-interest and 
express greater interest in those areas that 
have an immediate or present-day effect 
upon their liyes rather than in ideas and 
concepts. If this assumption is valid, it 
would appear that the scheduling of honors 
programs and the like would be more effec- 
tive on the sophomore level when students 
have passed through this period of self-inter- 
est and are ready for more mature and phil- 
osophical problems. It may also be that 
these student ratings are reflecting a tem- 
porary appeal and that the true influence of 
the more Philosophical articles and pro- 
grams may not be fully experienced until 
later on in these students’ academic careers. 
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THE NATURE OF GUIDANCE 


FRANK H. BOWLES 


E ARE ALL concerned with guidance. 
It is perhaps the one concern we 


have in common, aside from our shared be- 
lief in the iniquities of the income tax, for 
We are, as any group is bound to be, diverse. 
We are diverse in our occupations, our 
family lives, our financial status, our politi- 
cal ideas and directions. Those of us who 
are professional educators are divided into 
categories as teachers and administrators, 
working in a wide variety of institutions, 
public and private, secondary and higher. 
We differ with respect to our beliefs in ed- 
ucation, perhaps particularly among the pro- 
fessional educators. For example, there are 
some who disagree violently with the kind 
of testing I represent, others who tolerate it, 
and some who favor it. The same groupings 
—but not the same people in the same 
groupings—may be found if we sample 
opinion on Secondary school programs or 
college programs, or anything else connected 
with education. But we all believe in 
guidance and are concerned with it. 

We all believe in guidance—that is, in 
the idea that the older generation has a 
responsibility to counsel and assist the 
rising generation—but it is only the idea on 
which we agree. We differ widely in our be- 
lief as to the nature of guidance. 

To some, guidance is a matter of require- 
ments. This school of thought believes 
essentially that the secondary school exists 
only to prepare for college and that only one 
form of preparation accomplishes this pur- 
pose. In such a belief, guidance is a matter 
of setting and checking requirements and is, 
therefore, largely automatic, provided only 


that the requirements are well and truly 
fixed. 


FRANK Н. Bowrrs is Director of the Co! 
trance Examination Board, /New York City. 
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Such a system is easy to administer and 
has the advantage of complete stability. 
But it is worth remembering that the case of 
administration and the stability are pro- 
duced by eliminating anyone who cannot or 
will not conform to the requirements. The 
years when we as a nation operated such a 
system—roughly from 1900 to 1930—were 
years when our higher education swelled as 
to size but grew very little in intellectual 
stature, while the secondary schools strug- 
gled slowly against difficulties and restric- 
tions to create an alternative pattern of 
secondary education which would not be 
tied to college requirements. 

The welling up of the demand for educa- 
tion which has come since 1930 has been 
accomplished only by the slow and some- 
times painful elimination of the demand for 
conformity. Only as this elimination pro- 
gressed was it possible for new forms of ed- 
ucation to emerge, for new groups of stu- 
dents to become eligible for education, and 
for a new concept of education to develop 
in which school and college became respon- 
sible for the creation and provision of oppor- 
tunity. We found it necessary to eliminate 
this old conformity in order that our educa- 
tion might keep pace with the new patterns 
of life that have emerged in our country and 
in the world during the last 30 years. These 
new patterns of life are far more competi- 
tive than the old and so our new education 
is more competitive than the old. Thus our 
students today compete for honors, for ad- 
mission, for scholarships, and eventually 
for places in the professional and graduate 
schools or for jobs, with a fierceness which 
was no part of the older system. Under 
such circumstances, automatic guidance 
through requirements became impossible, 
and the requirements, which were the con- 
trols of education, ceased to control any- 
thing and passed into history. New require- 
ments have appeared, but they have to do 
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with dates and tests and forms. They do 
not control education nor pretend to. 
They are, in fact, merely the rules of the 
competition. 


Limited Concepts of Guidance 


There are some who view guidance as a 
matter of records. This view is based on the 
fact, empirically established and supported 
by ample statistics, that past academic suc- 
cess or failure is the best single predictor of 
future academic success or failure. “Best” 
means that if we rely on records alone, we 
predict performance about 60 per cent of 
the time. But 60 per cent correct forecast 
leaves 40 per cent incorrect forecast, a mar- 
gin of error so large that any individual pre- 
diction based only on records may easily be 
wide of the mark. Those who believe in 
records will say that such a margin of error 
is due to faulty record-keeping, hence that 
better records covering more aspects of the 
individual will make better prediction pos- 
sible. This is true. But it is also true that 
records as they become more elaborate be- 
come more and more difficult to maintain 
and to use, until in time they become so 
costly as to be insupportable or so complex 
as to be impossible to interpret. It is not 
long since such systems, very complex and 
very costly, were fashionable. There is no 
question that at the time they served a pur- 
pose and supplied the basis for serviceable 
guidance programs. But now, in effect, 
they break down of their own weight and 
are abandoned to crumble slowly into the 
dead files. There is also the fact that no 
system of records has yet been conceived 
which covers all the intricacies of the hu- 
man mind or all the pertinent facts of hu- 
man behavior. The record is always incom- 
plete, and error is inherent in incomplete- 
ness. 

The concept of guidance based on records 
is far more flexible than the concept of 
guidance based on fixed requirements, for it 
does recognize individual differences instead 
of trying to eliminate them. Yet it has 
much in common with the system of fixed 
requirements, for it works best in a stable 
system where school and college are closely 
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linked in form, purpose, and standards. 
When education becomes, as ours has be- 
come, elaborate and varied as to form and 
purpose, and when this diversity is further 
complicated by the competition of the stu- 
dents with each other, guidance based on 
the arithmetic of records drifts inevitably 
toward uncertainty. The basic premise, 
that achievement predicts achievement, re- 
mains, but it is not in itself guidance. 


Guidance Through Testing 


There are some who view guidance as a 
matter of tests. This view is based on the 
fact that tests are measures which are de- 
signed to be independent of school work 
and personal judgment. Logically, there- 
fore, test results should present a view of 
the individual's abilities and potentials as 
they really are, and enough test results 
should build up into a presentation of the 
total individual which will be so complete 
as to amount virtually to automatic indica- 
tion of his future course. 

There is much to commend this view. 
Tests do reveal information that school 
records do not, and they can be used as a 
kind of extra-personal judgment. Cumula- 
tively they show trends in the development 
and growth of individuals, and applied to 
groups they give a measure of group per- 
formance that is not easily obtainable by 
any other method. Because of these vir- 
tues they have come into great popularity, 
so much so that they are now being used, 
possibly over-used, for just about everything. 

But tests have limitations which may be 
overlooked in the course of admiring their 
neatness, exactness, and speed. One limi- 
tation is that the judgments they produce 
are built into them. For example, a con- 
ventional test of high school physics, how- 
ever well made, does not give an adequate 
measure of achievement of a high school 
physics course such as is being produced by 
the Physical Science Study Committee now 
working at M.LT., nor does a conyentional 
intelligence or aptitude test give an ade- 
quate measure of an individual from a bi- 
lingual background. In both examples 
there are abilities and knowledge present in 
the group being tested that have not been 
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built into the test. "The measure that comes 
out is not a true measure of the group being 
tested. Similarly, a test may fail to cover 
a wide enough range in measurement so 
that, as in some of the older forms of the 
ACE, as well as in some more recent tests, it 
is difficult to differentiate between students 
above certain ability levels. These are 
matters of judgment in test construction. 
If the judgments have been narrow, the 
test will be narrow. 

Another limitation is that tests rely 
basically on measurement of language skills. 
By viewing mathematics as one language, 
physics as another, chemistry as another, 
social studies as another, English literature 
as another, and so on through the academic 
spectrum, and by constructing in each field 
an instrument which is primarily a meas- 
ure of the command of its distinctive lan- 
guage, tests can be produced which bear al- 
most no outward resemblance to each other 
because of their difference in vocabulary, 
yet which are based as instruments on the 
same concepts and methods of testing. 

By combining samples of all these aca- 
demic languages into one test, a measure of 
capacity to deal with the entire academic 
Spectrum can be achieved. Such a test we 
call an aptitude test, though it is in reality a 
generalized achievement test, 

This is not to Suggest that tests should be 
disregarded or condemned because the 
rely on this language concept, for actually it 
has been applied to produce information of 
Breat value in guidance, selection, and 
placement which we have been unable to 
produce. through any other method or 
approach. It is noted only that because of 
this limitation, tests Viewed as measures 
are not as complete as their labels and the 
nature of their results may suggest. 

This concept of testing through measure- 
ment of a variety of language skills was a 
tremendous intellectual breakthrough when 
it was first evolved over 60 years ago, but, 
although we have developed our under- 
standing of it and refined our measurements, 
we have never produced another of similar 
magnitude, 

This reliance on tests as equivalent to 
guidance reduces itself ultimately to another 
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form of reliance оп records. And, as indi- 
cated before, records are useful but they can 
never be complete. So it is with tests. 


The Core of the Process 


Requirements, records, and tests are not 
guidance but part of the raw material of 
guidance. Combined and evaluated, they 
may be built into judgment and judg- 
ments are the essence of guidance. 

Three sets of judgments are basic to 
guidance. First and fundamental is the 
judgment of individual ability. 

Ability, as it must be appraised for pur- 
poses of guidance, may be defined as the 
capacity to deal with situations beyond an 
individual’s present experience. This ca- 
pacity may be judged roughly on past per- 
formance, but the judgment must be rough 
because this capacity is made up of an infi- 
nite number of variables, not alike for any 
two people, and becoming more numerous 
and more unlike in the higher ranges of 
ability. Some of these variables we identify 
by name and undertake to measure directly 
—such traits as reading speed, memory span, 
clerical capacity, manual dexterity, physical 
characteristics. We have measures of these 
which work. That is, they produce con- 
sistent results related to performance. 

Some we have named because we know 
they must exist, but we measure them indi- 
rectly if at all. These are the attributes 
such as associative ability which draws 
facts and concepts out of memory and shapes 
them into ideas, or the number skills which 
support the combination and recombina- 
tion of symbols, or the linguistic skills 
which carry some individuals apparently al- 
most intuitively to skill and ultimately to 
style in the learning and use of languages, 
or the skills of visualization which the art- 
ist and the architect must have, or the soar- 
ing logic that carries the mature physicist 
to the ultimate dimensions of matter. 
These are capacities we postulate but can- 
not prove. But though we cannot prove 
them, we measure them, or think we do, by 
inference in grades on our courses of study 
and our tests. At least we set up a scale so 
that we say that there are “reasonable prob- 
abilities"—which, by the way, is the most un- 
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defined phrase in academic use—that cer- 
tain achievements signify the possession of 
certain capacities. We are trying to meas- 
ure these capacities directly by ingenious 
testing devices, but we are limited by the 
fact that was mentioned earlier—that all our 
testing is tied to the concept of a series of 
academic languages, while these associative 
skills actually transcend the academic 
languages. 

Then there is the whole area which we 
call, loosely, personality. Motivation, per- 
sistence, intellectual stamina, the ambitions 
of the individual, the patterns of behavior 
imposed upon him by his family and his 
community, the dampers and sanctions 
which suppress interests and hopes, all of 
these modify or strengthen the capacity to 
deal with situations beyond experience. We 
have tried to chart and measure this area 
but with little success. It is hard to see 
how, in fact, we can hope to succeed in for- 
mal measurement, for the area is so large 
that we never perceive, at any given time, 
more than a small portion of its total, and 
rarely do we get twice the same view of the 
same area. It isin this area that we actually 
make most of our mistakes in guidance, for 
personality may mask or accentuate, reveal 
or conceal, capacities that are part of an in- 
dividual. 


Judgment Beyond Records 


It is probably inevitable that in our 
guidance work we should emphasize the 
measures which demonstrably predict ca- 
pacity to deal with new experiences. Advice 
based on these measures can be given easily 
and may be so arranged as to be safe. For 
example, it is possible for a school to achieve 
a perfect record in college placement. The 
technique merely calls for a yearly winnow- 
ing of all whose records or test scores or non- 
conforming personalities indicate future 
difficulty in college entrance. This process 
will exclude a number who could have 
succeeded in college and may exclude a few 
who would have succeeded brilliantly. (I 
heard only last week of a student who gradu- 
ated magna cum laude from an Ivy League 
college four years after his guidance coun- 
selor had refused to let him apply to the 
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institution on the ground that he could not 
qualify.) It will also include some who fail, 
because the prediction was based on in- 
sufficient evidence. 

By the same process, on the other end of 
the guidance line a college admissions offi- 
cer can exclude all doubtful candidates and 
produce a class of superbly qualified stu- 
dents. But he, too, will lose students on the 
way and he will see others lost after they 
enter. 

About two years ago, I had occasion to 
review the cases of students whom I had ad- 
mitted to Columbia College who had 
turned out to be greatly talented. I finally 
boiled the list down to five concerning 
whom there could be no argument. When 
I considered the five as possible college 
applicants today I concluded that two of 
them were so far in the risk area that they 
would not now be admitted to any major 
college, that one was marginal and doubtful, 
and that only two were clear, I do not wish 
to claim credit for prescience, Others 
brought judgments to aid in the decisions. 
But the judgments had to be made, and 
they could have been made wrongly. It was 
not altogether chance that these turned out 
to be right. 

What this urges, of course, is that guid- 
ance carries a responsibility for judgment 
and that judgment is not valid unless it 
goes beyond the record to project the indi- 
vidual into situations that must lie beyond 
the procedures of application and admis- 
sion. Unless this responsibility is accepted, 
guidance fails before it has begun. | 

The second set of judgments that а guid- 
ance officer must make have to do with 
opportunity. These are judgments that 
call for knowledge of the function and struc- 
ture of higher education. Such knowledge 
does not have to be encyclopedic. We have 
a thousand four-year colleges in the land, 
divisible into more categories than anyone 
can imagine. To this number we can add 
an equal number of junior colleges, tech- 
nical institutes, and specialized schools. No 
one can know them all. But for purposes 
of guidance it is not necessary to know them 
all. It is necessary to know the nature of 


the choices that they offer. 
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Our choices in American education are 
not between large institutions and small, 
nor urban versus rural, nor public versus 
private. These are convenient terms to use 
as labels and descriptions, but they refer to 
matters other than education. The choice 
is, and must always be, between excellence 
and mediocrity. When this choice is made, 
other choices follow logically and sometimes 
easily, 

On the intellectual level, excellence is 
marked by the capacity of an institution 
operating through its teachers to open the 
door of the mind to new ideas. Once this 
door is opened the process is irreversible. 
The individual who has experienced it has 
exchanged old horizons for new and never 
returns to the old. Such institutions are 
strong medicine, for their basic requirement 
is that the student be capable of forming 
and defending his own beliefs and actions, 
There are many in America who avoid such 
colleges, fearing to lose the young if their 
beliefs are changed. 

Mediocrity, on the other hand, is charac- 
terized by the avoidance of intellectual ex- 
ploration and disturbance. It may produce 
—in fact, each year it produces by the thou- 
sands—college graduates who are well 
trained and competent. In a formal sense, 
education under the auspices of mediocrity 
may be excellent education. Certainly it is 
an indispensable part of our concept which 
opens, through education, tremendous vis- 


tas of opportunity that no other country has 
matched, 


Variety in Higher Education 


Neither mediocrity nor excellence is tied 
to any method of instruction or form of 
accomplishment. Institutions of excellence 
may tolerate a wide range of performance, 
while institutions which live with mediocrity 
may be rigorous and demanding. 

The excellence in American education is 
to be found distributed—and, happily, 
widely distributed—in a pattern of univer- 
sity communities. Each of such communi- 
ties has as a focal point one or two univer- 
sities (such as Washington University) 
which have their own undergraduate col. 
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leges to support their graduate, professional, 
and research programs, but which also draw. 
upon a group of supporting colleges. These 
groupings of institutions—perhaps 30 or 40 
in number—are the great central resource 
for professional graduate and research work 
in the nation. Thus, to use as an illustra- 
tion a well-known pattern, Harvard, Yale, 
and Columbia are three major complete 
universities of high quality. They have 
superior graduate schools, all of the impor- 
tant professional schools, excellent libraries, 
and research facilities, They are located 
along a curving line following the coast of 
Long Island Sound and the North Atlantic 
in three well-marked units of the tremen- 
dous urban area that stretches from Boston 
to Baltimore. Each has its undergraduate 
colleges and these colleges are among the 
best in the land, fairly large but compact, 
well planned, well run. But these univer- 
sities also draw heavily upon some 25 or 30 
superior undergraduate colleges in New 
England and the Middle Atlantic States. 
These colleges must also be viewed as under- 
graduate colleges of these universities, first, 
because the graduate and professional 
schools of these three universities would 
shrink to a quarter of their present size if 
these colleges did not exist to feed them; 
second, because the graduates of these col- 
leges are freely admitted to the university 
graduate and professional Schools; and 
third, because these colleges depend heavily 
upon these universities for their teaching 
staffs. Together, all of these institutions, 
the colleges and the universities, form a uni- 
versity community—a nucleus of excellence. 

Yet although they form a community, they 
are in no sense stereotyped. The colleges in 
this community differ in size, program, areas 
of major strength, the make-up of their stu- 
dent body, cost, and the indefinable quality 
which we call atmosphere. But they have 
in common a belief in what we call the lib- 
сга] arts, an insistence on the use of intelli- 
gence, and a concept of excellence. It is on 
this foundation that they build their com- 
munity. 

This community that has been described 
is but one of many, each serving its region 
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and in some ways peculiar to its region, yet 
each linked to the others by the common 
concept of excellence. 

Mediocrity in higher education as it ex- 
ists in our country is not the opposite of 
excellence. It is merely a form of educa- 
tion limited in objectives, less demanding 
intellectually, closely related to practical 
goals, necessarily widely available. It has 
been developed largely within this century 
as a natural consequence of the formation 
of American life, We have built our 
society in terms of subdivision into an infi- 
nite number of specialties and required— 
often by law—that training programs be 
established for each. By so doing we have 
forced the creation of new programs of 
training. It is not to our discredit that we 
have formed these programs into the sem- 
blance of higher education and placed them 
within the framework of our colleges and 
universities instead of placing them, as has 
been done in other countries, in separate 
categories, In fact, by so doing we have 
created a total system of higher education 
which is tremendously accessible. It is easy 
to enter; it operates on many standards, 
hence provides each student an opportunity 
to work to the full extent of his ability, yet 
does not as a system interfere with the pur- 
suit of excellence should the student elect 
this option, nor with the pursuit of medioc- 
rity should this be the student’s choice. 
There may be many things about this system 
about which there can be complaint, but 
neither its diversity nor its offerings of 
opportunity are among them. : 

The appraisal of opportunity is essentially 
the problem of differentiating between ex- 
cellence and mediocrity. The problem is 
difficult because the system of higher educa- 
tion is tremendously complex and no single 
clue or set of clues operates with respect to 
all institutions. For example, it might be 
postulated that institutions of quality must 
necessarily require entrance examinations 
in order to select their students, yet ће uni- 
versities of Michigan and of California have 
working arrangements with the high schools 
of their states which bring them remarkably 
well-selected classes without entrance exam- 
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inations. Or it might be postulated that 
quality cannot be achieved in a college with- 
out dormitories and without the amenities 
of student life, but the College of the City 
of New York has never had either and yet 
has maintained an awesome reputation for 
quality for nearly 100 years. It might be 
held that no large college can really achieve 
true quality, yet Harvard College with 4,000 
students is one of the largest in the country, 
and even Brown and Columbia, the smallest 
of the Ivy League colleges with about 2,900 
students, are sizable as undergraduate col- 
leges go. Some believe that co-education is 
inimical to scholarship and hard work, but 
Swarthmore, Reed, Oberlin, Carleton, and 
Middlebury, among many others, prove this 
to be nonsense. The list could be multi- 
plied indefinitely but the point is clear. 
Excellence does not depend upon size or 
wealth, or facilities or amenities. 

Perhaps the only factor that really serves 
to set excellence aside and differentiate it 
from mediocrity is the sense of continuing 
expectation that students will work to and, 
if possible, beyond their capacity. The 
heartfelt remark of the M.I.T. student that 
the freshman year at M.LT. is like trying to 
get a drink of water from a fire hose illus- 
trates the expectation. 

In a sense, it is not necessary that the 
guidance officer be able to type and describe 
each institution with which he deals. The 
important thing is that he must understand 
the difference between excellence and medi- 
ocrity. If he does and can communicate it 
to his pupils and their parents, he discharges 
his second great responsibility as a guidance 
officer. 


The “College Sweepstakes" 


The final point to discuss deals with the 
guidance officer in relation to college admis- 
sion. 

The business of college admission is 
getting dangerously close to being a 
travesty on education. The operation of 
what one admissions officer has called the 
college sweepstakes reminds me of nothing 
so much as a football team. In this simile, 
the guidance officer is the coach, the candi- 
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dates are the players, the parents take the 
place of the alumni football committee 
breathing down the coach’s neck, the unsus- 
pected genius who wins the school’s only 
National Merit is the equivalent of the sub- 
stitute who recovers a fumble for the win- 
ning touchdown, the school as always is 
the cheering section, and the graduation ex- 
ercises at which all scholarship grants, 
multiplied by four and totaled, are 
announced, is the equivalent of the annual 
football dinner. All the familiar problems 
of material, of coaching, of strategy and 
tactics, are to be found in college admission, 
including the ever-present possibility that 
someone will be fired if the season turns out 
Poorly. 

I will not labor the simile further, but I 
must pursue my comments to the extent 
of saying that I can no longer keep up with 
the intricacies of the rules that are constantly 
devised to keep up with the swelling num- 
bers. There are more admissions plans 
which are not admissions plans at all but 
merely different time schedules than can be 
counted, and many more than I can keep 
track of. It may be that the latest schedules 
which go deeply into the junior year can 
be managed to produce real educational 
values, but from the way in which colleges 
are moving into the early acceptance pat- 
tern, it seems reasonably certain that the 
values will be lost in a scramble for stu- 
dents which has merely been moved one 
year earlier. Perhaps ultimately we shall 
develop a test for parents on which to base 
prenatal admission. In fact, I am almost 
afraid to make the suggestion for fear some- 
one will arrange a foundation grant for 
its support. 

I have come to the conclusion that col- 
leges cherish rather than disapprove of mul- 
tiple applications, perhaps because each col- 
lege hopes secretly that all of its applicants 
are really first-choice applicants. Certainly, 
there are many mechanisms to discourage 
hopeless and doubtful candidates, but, so 
far as I know, all such mechanisms are rust- 
ing from lack of use. 


The only real hope I have of seeing the 
application frenzy reduced lies in the pos- 
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sibility that colleges will recognize the situa- 
tion as chaotic and take the lead in estab- 
lishing self-denying ordinances which will 
produce a return to sanity and order. The 
only other possibility of solution lies in the 
fact that continuing tuition increases will 
begin to shift the pressures of candidates, 
but this is not a solution that we should care 
to contemplate. 

With these strongly felt remarks out of the 
way, I can now go to the discussion of the 
role of the guidance officer in matching abil- 
ity and opportunity—in other words, his 
role in college entrance. 

In college admissions operations, the guid- 
ance officer, whether he likes it or not, be- 
comes the personification of secondary ed- 
ucation. The same thing, of course, is true 
of college admissions officers in their rela- 
tion to higher education and this personifi- 
cation accounts for much of the ambiva- 
lence of the public toward education, as 
well as for some of the wariness with which 
schools and colleges regard each other. 


Pupils, Parents, and Public 


Because the guidance officer is the public 
representative of his school in its most im- 
portant single activity—the preparation of 
students for college admission—he can do 
his task effectively only if the public under- 
stands what he is trying to йо. This under- 
standing must include an understanding of 
the fact that he is dealing with at least three 
publics—one, the students who are his ad- 
visees; another, the parents of his advisees; 
and the third, the community as a whole. 
Thus, he must give direct advice and assist- 
ance to his advisees, must explain his actions 
and gain the approval of the parents of his 
advisees, and must be ready at all times to 
issue a report of progress to his community. 
Unless all of these tasks are understood and 
accomplished, there is always the grim pos- 
sibility that the community may be swept by 
hysteria and the school damaged by ill-ad- 
vised community actions. I have known of 
two cases during the past year in which com- 
munity groups have undertaken independ- 
ent investigations of the conduct of college 
preparation in their schools because of their 
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impression, concealed under polite words, 
that they were not getting what they were 
paying for. Such dissatisfaction is always 
latent in any community and comes to the 
surface all too easily when there is lack of 
information. 

This problem of communication is a 
terribly serious one and will become more 
so. It would be an excellent idea if the guid- 
ance officers took a leaf from the books of 
some of our most successful admissions 
officers and undertook the annual prepara- 
tion of a report to the community on the 
problems and accomplishments of the year, 
recording not only the record of admissions 
but the record of successful admissions with 
success defined in terms of student succes- 
ses and failures in college. Unless some 
such report is made, the community comes 
to adopt a false standard of success based 
on dollar amounts of scholarships received 
and numbers of tenders of admission. They 
are interesting statistics but they do not re- 
flect the real accomplishment and can, if 
they are overstressed, lead to tension and 
hysteria. 

One of the most important decisions the 
guidance officer and the admissions officers 
must make has to do with unusual cases. 
Every man and woman who has worked 
with students knows that there are cases 
when the rules must be thrown away, but I 
fear that we are approaching a time when 
the need for near perfect records may sup- 
press the need to act upon judgment and be- 
lief. I have recently seen admission records 
showing an almost perfect prediction of col- 
lege success with as low as one per cent of 
failure during the freshman year. In one 
sense this is praiseworthy, but I cannot help 


wondering if it does not mean that all of the 
non-conforming individuals have been elim- 
inated as risks. I would rather see a higher 
failure rate if I knew that it meant that the 
college had'taken some chances. Education 
is adventure of the mind, or should be, and 
I would like to see some of the spirit of ad- 
venture carried into the minds of guidance 
officers and admissions officers. If we fail 
to do this, we may achieve mediocrity even 
in the midst of excellence, and adventure 
will become part of our history instead of 
part of our future. 

This has been a long and sometimes dis- 
cursive survey of the human problems of 
guidance and of some of the factors which 
produce these problems. These problems 
are the product of the times in which we live. 
We have revolutionized our educational 
system within our own lifetime by equating 
education to opportunity and ability rather 
than to position and privilege. The read- 
justments which follow upon revolution are 
not easy to make, and in the making it is 
sometimes easy to cast them into rules and 
formulas which view the group, not the 
individual, as the unit of society. Yet, if we 
accept such a view, our revolution will fail 
and privilege will once again become the 
determinant. 

We are in a time when guidance has an 
importance it has never had before and this 
is a good sign, for guidance is not a science, 
but, like medicine, a humane and healing 
art without which no society can retain its 
humanity. Within this concept lies the 
essence of guidance—the ability, the knowl- 
edge, and the courage to apply judgment in 
seeking the answers to human problems. 


COMMENTS 


n. Bowrrs' formula of guidance, much 

like Dr. Conant's, is based upon the 
limiting concept of identification, selection, 
and assignment, in school curricula, of stu- 
dents with varying academic aptitudes 
and interests. This formula formerly was 
called educational guidance and, unfor- 
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tunately, the concept has been neglected in 
current literature, except for such writers 
as Rothney. There is indeed sound justifi- 
cation for re-emphasizing this part of the 
guidance program. Nonetheless, to read 
Dr. Bowles’ statement and to compare it to 
Dr. Conant's recent presentation is to per- 
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ceive how far modern counseling has moved 
from this early formulation of educational 
guidance. 

As a statement of the role of guidance in 
the admission, selection, and assignment of 
students to various curricula, this one is ade- 
quate. But one regrets that the rich elabo- 
ration of the concept of counseling, now de- 
veloped beyond the earlier concept of guid- 
ance, is not currently incorporated in 
restatements of current educational reform, 
particularly those concerned with high apti- 
tude students. It is as though Henry Mur- 
ray had not written Explorations of Person- 
ality or Robert Winthrop White had not 
identified Lives in Progress or, indeed, that 
Otto Butz had not written about The Un- 
silent Generation. Rich understanding, to 
be sure not achieved entirely through meas- 
urement, of the dynamic development of 


adolescent personalities in the college en- 
vironment is missing from the current 
renaissance of the deplorably neglected 
field of educational guidance. One would 
hope that the current reformation of edu- 
cational guidance would be interfused with 
our richer and more adequate understand. 
ing of many of the subtleties of personal de- 
velopment, especially as it takes place in the 
community of scholars. Everywhere we 
need to put aside the earlier model of edu- 
cational guidance, patterned as it was after 
the program of personnel officers in an in- 
dustrial institution. "That model is not 
appropriate or adequate for a community 
of scholars dedicated to the full, rich devel- 
opment of humane lives—EpMuNpD G. 
WILLIAMSON, Dean of Students, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


REHABILITATION SYMPOSIUM TO BE HELD IN CLEVELAND 


A national invitational symposium on “Behavioral Research in the Re- 


has been announced by Western 


Reserve University and Highland View Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio. Sup- 
ported by а grant from the U. S, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, the 


Proceedings and results to be published in 1960. 


ew on November 4-6, 1959, with 
Inquiries about this 
veland Symposium, Barbara Kunz, 


Hospital, 3901 Ireland Drive, Cleve- 
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The Ordering of Occupational Values 


By High School Freshmen and Seniors 


W. J. DIPBOYE and W. F. ANDERSON 


NY COUNSELOR, teacher, or school ad- 
ministrator who has attempted to pro- 
vide assistance to an adolescent in the mat- 
ter of selecting a career has encountered the 
problem of the relative values which relate 
to work. This has proved to be a difficult 
problem since little is known about the de- 
velopment of a value system in adolescence 
and the role it plays in the process of vo- 
cational choice. Ginsberg, et al 131, have 
provided us with important data regarding 
the time at which values regarding occupa- 
tions are formed. Centers [7] found social 
class differences in occupational values 
while Singer and Ѕ‹еге [5] found differ- 
ences in the values regarding work held by 
adolescent and adult males. Singer and 
Stefflre [6] also found certain sex differences 
in job values and desires. Dickinson [2] and 
Miller [4], utilizing a college population, 
have also studied occupational values. 
However, these studies provide little infor- 
mation regarding the ordering of these 
values. If professional educators are to per- 
form a proper role in assisting young people 
to reach a decision, however tentative, re- 
garding their choice of careers, it is impor- 
tant that some insight into this problem be 
gained. The values held by an individual 
constitute an essential and important 
element of his motivational structure and, if 
understood, can give us invaluable insights 
into his decision-making processes. 

The present study is an attempt to add to 
this information by providing data regard- 
ing the occupational values held by both 
boys and girls in two age groups. 


Procedures and Population 
The subjects were 1,181 high school pu- 
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pils attending schools in urban, suburban, 
and semi-rural areas in Central New York. 
ОЕ this total, 823 (410 boys and 413 girls) 
were 9th grade pupils and 358 (171 boys and 
187 girls) were 12th graders. This popula- 
tion was administered the instrument. (See 
Ficure 1) by teachers with whom the pupils 
were acquainted and who indicated that the 
information would be used in helping pu- 
pils make educational and vocational plans. 


Analysis of Results 


Sex Differences: The rankings given to 
the nine values for both 9th and 12th grade 
boys and girls are found in TABLE l. Prob- 
ably the most significant finding is the gen- 
eral overall similarity in the pattern of 
mean rankings for boys and girls (Rho — 
0.83). This finding stood out in all com- 
parisons of boys and girls. However, when 
the mean rankings of the individual values 
for the various groups are compared, some 
statistically significant differences appear. 
Girls tended to give higher rankings than 
boys to the values of Prestige, Interesting 
Work, Working Conditions, and Relations 
with Others. Boys gave higher rankings to 
Salary, Advancement, and Independence. 
The differences between the two groups for 
the values of Security and Benefits were not 
statistically significant. 

When 9th grade boys are compared with 
9th grade girls, the same statistically signifi- 
cant differences appeared. In the case of 
12th grade boys and girls, we find boys giv- 
ing higher rankings to the values of Salary 
and Independence, while the girls ranked 
Prestige, Working Conditions, and Rela- 
tions with Others higher. 

When the factor of post-high school plans 
is involved, the mean rankings of college 
bound 9th grade boys differed significantly 
from those of 9th grade college bound girls 
on all values except Benefits. The boys 
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FIGURE 1 


Please fill in the following blanks: 
NAME 


GRADE. 


If no, what are your plans. 


Do you plan to go on to school after High School (continue your education) 


If yes, give the name or type of school you plan to attend 
(Ex. University, Jr. College, Bus. or Tech. school) 


No 


Have you made a vocational or job choice 


Tf yes, what is it__ 


Yes 


No 


number opposite each word. 


SECURITY (steady work, sure of job) 


SALARY (highly paid job) 


BENEFITS (vacations, social security, 


Below is a list of things people look for when choosing a job. Decide which one you think is the 
most important and then place 1 in the blank opposite it. 


etc; 9 would represent the thing that is of least importance to you. Be sure you have placed a 


PRESTIGE (job that is highly respected) 


INTERESTING WORK (a job that I can enjoy) 

ADVANCEMENT (a job with a chance to get ahead—promotion) 
WORKING CONDITIONS (a job with good hours, pleasant surroundings) 
RELATIONS WITH OTHERS (job where I can work with people I like) 
INDEPENDENCE (be my own boss or work on my own) 


retirement plans) 


Do the same for your choices 2, 3, 4, 22 


ranked the values of Security, Salary, Ad- 
vancement, and Independence higher than 
girls. Girls gave higher rankings to Work- 
ing Conditions, Prestige, Interesting Work, 
and Relations with Others. All the above 
differences were significant at the 1 per cent 
level with the exception of Security. How- 
ever, the order of mean rankings was highly 
similar for the two sexes. 

The mean rankings of 12th grade college 
bound boys and girls differed significantly 
on five of the nine values. Boys gave higher 
rankings to Salary and Advancement, both 
significant at the 1 per cent level, Girls 
ranked Prestige, Working Conditions, and 
Relations with Others higher than boys. 
The difference on Relations with Others 
was significant at the 1 per cent level, Boys 
and girls who were not going to college were 
more similar in their value patterns than 
the college bound pupils. 

Grade Differences: "The data in TABLE 2 
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permit a comparison of the values of 9th 
and 12th grade pupils. These results show 
an even greater similarity between the re- 
sponses of the pupils from the two grades 
than that which exists between the sexes. 
The differences between the means were 
statistically significant only on two values. 
Interesting Work, while ranked first by both 
groups, was given greater importance by the 
12th graders. The 12th grade mean for 
the value of Advancement was significantly 
higher; however, this is primarily a function 
of the difference between the girls of the two 
grades. 

When the groups were formed according 
to both grade and post-high school plans, 
there were relatively small differences among 
the groups for the individual values. Ninth 
and 12th grade college bound girls did not 
differ significantly on any of the values, 
while non-college bound girls differed sig- 
nificantly (5 per cent level) on one—Salary. 
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TABLE 1 
The Comparisons of the Occupational Values of Girls and Boys 


Total Total ол 9th 12th 12th 
Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 
Values М = 600 N = 587 t N = 413 М = 410 t ү = 187 N=171 t 
Security M. 3.14 2.97 af 3.05 2.94 AG 3.35 3.05 we 
S.D. 2.00 1.95 1.15 1.96 1.97 0.72 2.10 1.91 1.41 
Prestige M. 6.13 6.79 6.11 6.77 * 6.15 6.82 T 
SD, 2:01 2.16 5.42 2.08 2.20 4.40 1.96 2.48 2.81 
Salary M. 4.98 4.08 s 4.93 4.01 f 5.08 4.27 * 
S.D. 2.06 1.92 7.77 2.06 1.94 6.59 2.09 1.83 3.90 
Interesting М. 2.06 2..8 T 2.16 2.62 i 1.85 2.12 zn 
Work Si sala 1.98 5.88 1.81 2.06 3.39 1.49 1.90 1.48 
Advance- M. 4.94 4.50 s 5.08 4.58 hi 4.65 4.34 we 
ment S.D. 2.29 2.25 3.34 2.36 2.25 ys hi 2.05 2.22 1.36 
Working M. 4.26 4.63 * 4.29 4.62 * 4.18 4.64 t 
Conditions S.D. 1.74 1.90 3.48 1.74 1.94 2.56 1.78 1.85 2.39 
Relations M. 4.67 5.78 z 4.67 5.75 * 4.65 5.86 М 
with Others S.D. 2.08 2.03 9.28 2.16 2.08 7.30 1.97 1.90 5.90 
Inde- M. 8.14 7.22 t 8.12 7.19 * 8.18 7.30 * 
pendence S.D. 1.68 2.43 7.54 1.66 2.34 6.56 170 2.50 3.80 
Benefits M. 6.67 6.52 “+ 6.58 6.48 An 6.84 6.63 T 
SD. 1.66 1.89 1.44 1.79 1.89 0.78 1.49 1.84 1.18 
* Difference statistically significant at 1 per cent level. 
1 Difference statistically significant at 5 per cent level. 
Nore: Due to the instructions employed, the lower the mean, the higher the ranking of the value. 
TABLE 2 
The Comparisons of the Occupational Values of 9th and 12th Grade Pupils 
Total Total 9th 12th 9th 12th 
Oth Grade 12th Grade Boys Boys Girls Girls 
Security M. 2.98 3.20 Hi 2.94 3.05 РА 3.05 3.35 an 
S.D. 1.97 2.03 1072 uno 1.91 0.63 1.96 QAO FC TI 
Prestige M. 6.44 6.47 TT 6.77 6.82 He 6.11 6.15 * 
SD. 2.08 2.25 0.22 2.20 2.48 0.23 2.08 1.96 0.23 
Salary M. 4.47 4.69 {4 4.01 4.27 A 4.95 5.08 "m 
S.D. 2.06 2.01 1.71 1.94 1.83 1.53 2.06 2.09 0.82 
Interesting М. 2.39 129 kf 2.62 2.12 y 2.16 1.85 t 
Work SDA 94 1.63 3.65 2.06 1.90 2.81 1.81 1.49 2.20 
Advancement M. 4.82 4.50 t 4.58 4.34 B 5.08 4.65 1 
SD. 2.34 2.44 2.9 2.25 2.2»? 148 2.36 2.05 2.26 
Working M. 4.45 4.40 Ur 4.62 4.64 "M 4.29 4.18 An 
Conditions S.D. 1.86 1.88 0.95. 1.94 1.5 0.12 1.74 1.78 0.70 
Relations M. 5.21 5.23 Us. 5079; 5.86 E 4.67 4.65 R 
with Others S.D. 2.18 2.02 0.23 2.08 1.90 0.62 2.16 1.97 0.11 
Inde- M. 7.65 ENTIS o^ 7.19 7.30 n 8.12 8.18 m 
pendence S.D. 2.14 2.23 0.71 2.34 2.50 0.49 1.66 12018710129 
Benefits M. 6.55 6.74 1 6.48 6.63 Js 6.58 6.84 2n 
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Both groups of boys differed significantly on 
one value—Interesting Work. The mean 
for the 9th grade college bound boys was sig- 
nificantly higher (5 per cent level) than that 
for their 12th grade counterparts. Non- 
college bound boys differed in the opposite 
direction. That is, the 12th grade non-col- 
lege bound boys were higher (5 per cent 
level) on Interesting Work than 9th grade 
boys who were not going to college. 


Discussion 


Both the over-all pattern of rankings by 
the various groups and the differences be- 
tween individual mean rankings take on 
significance for the school counselor. For 
instance, the fact that all groups ranked the 
value of Interesting Work first, even though 
there were significant mean sex differences, 
indicates that this is a prime motivating fac- 
tor in the selection of an occupation. The 
high ranking given to the value of Security 
by all groups indicates that this is another 
of the most important factors in the career- 
planning processes of high school pupils. 
In fact, the tendency (as seen in TABLE 1) 
for all groups to rank Interesting Work and 
Security first and second strongly suggests 
that these pupils, at least, are more inter- 
ested in having a stable job that they can 
enjoy and from which they can derive some 
intrinsic satisfactions than they are in hav- 
ing a job in which there is an opportunity 
to work on their own with a good oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Due to the limita- 
tions of the study we are unable to provide 
information about the factors which may 
have been responsible for the variance of 
the responses. However, it may well be that 
intelligence, socio-economic conditions, and 
personality structure have a formative influ- 
ence on these sorts of occupational values. 

The low ranking given by both boys and 
girls to the value of Independence has some 
possible implications of a social nature. 
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When we compare the ranking given to In- 
dependence with the ranking given to 
Security we see that the subjects seem to 
have a greater need to be safe than to be 
their own boss. As expected, girls tended 
to place an even lower value than boys re- 
garding Independence. An inspection of 
the standard deviations gives further in- 
sight into this point. The girls were rela: 


tively homogeneous regarding this value” 


(S.D. = 1.68), while the boys were relatively 
homogeneous regarding this value (S.D. = 
2.43). This indicates that there were some 
boys who ranked Independence relatively 
high. 

The low ranking given to Benefits as 


opposed to the high ranking given to Secur- 


ity is possibly explained by the age of the 
subjects. That is, for high school pupils 
such matters as insurance, retirement bene- 
fits, and vacations have not yet entered 
their “life space.” 

The relatively small mean differences be- 
tween the 9th and 12th graders would seem 
to indicate that occupational values are gen- 


erally well formed by the time the pupil 


completes the 9th grade and that little 
change takes place during his high school 
career. 
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Fathers’ Occupations and Intelligence Level 


of a Homogeneous Occupational Group 


RAYMOND H. HOLDEN 


We THE question is raised concern- 


ing the correlation of intellectual 
level with other variables, there appears to 
be strong evidence in the literature to sup- 
port the claim that a person's intelligence is 
highly correlated with his own educational 
attainment and occupational level ll. 
This, of course, implies no cause or effect 
relationship but only a correlation. Ап- 
other interesting question presents itself: 
What second-order variables might be noted 
in the correlation with intelligence if edu- 
cational attainment and occupational level 
were held constant? If we were to carry out 
an experiment designed to answer such a 
question, we might logically hypothesize 
that one important variable would be the 
socio-economic level of the individual, as in- 
dicated by occupation of the father. This 
paper describes a simple experiment which 
was designed to investigate the correlation 
between socio-economic background, as rep- 
resented by father’s occupation, and the in- 
telligence of a group of people whose edu- 
cational achievement and present occupa- 
tions are relatively homogeneous. 

The purpose of this experiment was to 
test the hypothesis that the occupational 
level of the father is related to the verbal 
intelligence test scores in a fairly homoge- 
neous group of graduate students, most of 
whom are employed as teachers. The sub- 
jects in this study were 45 students in a grad- 
uate class in Occupational Information at 
Boston University School of Education in 
the fall of 1957. Taste 1 gives pertinent 
data about the sample, including age, Sex, 
educational level, and occupation. There 
were 30 males and 15 females ranging in age 
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from 21 to 45 years. The mean age of the 
males was 30.7 years and the mean age of 
the females was 33.7 years. Eighty-eight per 
cent of the group were at a graduate school 
level of education, and 87 per cent of the 
group, both males and females, listed 
“teaching” as their occupation. Thus the 
group was a fairly homogeneous group with 
respect to educational and occupational 
level. 


The Test 


The testing instrument used in this study 
was the Thorndike Vocabulary Test [3] 
which was presented in a form originated by 
the senior author to include the additional 


TABLE 1 


Composition of Sample by Sex, Age, 
Occupation, and Education—N = 45. 


Males Females 


Sex 30 15 
Age 
21-25 6 5 
26-30 10 4 
31-35 9 1 
36-40 3 3 
Over 40 0 | 
Not given 2 3 
Education 
Graduate level 27 13 
4th year college 3 2 
Occupation 
Student, education 8 6 
Teacher, guidance or counseling 6 1 
Teacher, junior or senior high 8 2 
Teacher, college 2 0 
Teacher, unspecified 2 2 
Army or Marine officer 2 0 
Records or personnel clerk 1 1 
Nurse or occupational therapist 0 2 
Housewife 0 1 
Not given 1 0 
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TABLE 2 


National Occupational Levels with 
Corresponding Mean Vocabulary Scores and 
Standard Deviations Compared with Mean 
Vocabulary Score and Standard Deviation 
of the Present Study Sample. 


Mean 
Vocabulary Standard 
Occupational Level Score Deviation 
Level I Professional 14.6 2.7 
(highly skilled) 
Level I SUBJECTS IN 
THIS SAMPLE 15.5 3.7 
Level II Skilled 12.0 3.1 
Level III Semi-skilled 10.3 3.1 
Level IV Unskilled 8.8 ®л 


necessary identifying data about the sample 
described above. The test was presented to 
the subjects in a group testing situation. 
The test is very short and is usually com- 
pleted in five or six minutes. It has been 
used by Thorndike and Gallup in a door- 
to-door poll of intelligence levels on a ran- 
dom basis throughout the whole United 
States [4]. This latter study is described in 
detail in a new book by Miner, entitled Zn- 
telligence in the United States [2]. The 
nationwide sample of 1,500 Persons was 
matched almost identically with the total 
population on the basis of age, sex, race, 
education, marital status, religion, geo- 
graphical area, employment status, and 
occupational classification. The results of 
the vocabulary test scores are definitely re- 
lated, among other things, to the person’s 
occupational level, classified by Miner into 
four categories or levels (Levels I, IL, III, 
and IV)! The occupational levels, along 
with their corresponding mean vocabulary 
scores and standard deviations, are shown 
for the nationwide sample in TABLE 2, 


* The writers are aware of cert 
have been brought against Miner’s book and the 
study on which it is based, ( 
review by Harold Goldstein i 
Guidance Journal, March, 1958, Р 
the present study would seem to 
the validity of one basic 
book. 


further confirm 
assumption of Miner's 
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along with the mean vocabulary score and 
standard deviation for the subjects in the 
present study. 

The sample of the present study, with a 
mean vocabulary score of 15.5 and S. D. of 
3.1 compares quite favorably with _ the 
nation-wide sample of Level I occupations, 
in which teachers are included. (Mean 
score 14.6, S. D. 2.7.) 

TABLE 3 shows the distribution of raw 
scores on the Thorndike Vocabulary Test 
for the subjects in the present sample. 
Taste 4 shows the Occupation of Fathers 
of the subjects in the present sample as re- 
lated to the vocabulary scores achieved by 
the subjects. One can see from an inspec- 
tion of the data in Taste 4 that there is a 
preponderance of Level III and IV paternal 
occupations among those who scored low on 
the vocabulary test (12 and 18 correct), and 
that Level I and II paternal occupations are 
related to higher vocabulary scores (16 
through 20 correct). 


TABLE 3 
Distribution of Vocabulary Raw Scores for 
the Present Sample, with Mean and Standard 
Deviation for Males and Females Respectively: 
Cum ы а а ally S OO POCHINO 


Number of 
Vocabulary 
Words Correct 


20 
19 
18 
17 
16 
15 
14 
13 
12 


Males 


Females 


[еее a s mo m to 
ооч нон 


а 
S 
2 
[] 
ш 
wad 
EN 
mm 
Nan 


The question is, are these differences sig- 
nificant? This question was answered by 
splitting the vocabulary score distribution 
in two, and then computing a X? test as 
shown in TABLE 5. The X? of 4.6 with 1 
degree of freedom is significant beyond 
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TABLE 4 


Distribution of Occupation of Fathers Including Occupational Level as Related to Actual Vocabulary 


Scores of Males and Females in the Present Sample. 


Vocabulary Score 


12-13 14-15 16-17 18-20 
Fathersofmales Dairy worker IV Businessman II Fireman III "Trucker Ir 
Meat cutter IH Glazier ПІ Invest. Manufacturer I 
Farmer ш Gardener III salesman T Electrician п 
City worker ШІ Steamfitter п Attorney I Salesman п 
Caretaker ш Int. decr. п Not given P. O. clerk IT 
Machinist п Not given Teacher I 
Foreman II Attorney I 
Salesman п 
Businessman П 
Clerk II 
Retired 
Fathers of females Printer п Merchant II Manufacturer I 
Foundry Merchant II Accountant 1 
foreman п Operator ш 
Ins. agent I Contractor ип 
Lawyer I Carpenter п 
Not given Accountant I 
Accountant I 
Rest. owner I 
TABLE 5 tional achievement and occupational level. 


Computation of X? 


Occupational Level of Father 


II-IV I-II Totals 
A AAE P n 9 AEE 
Actual Vocab. 16-20 2 17 19 
Scores of Subjects 12-15 8 12 20 
TOTALS 10 29 39 
X? = 4.6 
df. = 1 
p = 0.05 


the 0.05 level, and thus we can reject the 
null hypothesis that there is no difference 
between the occupational level of fathers of 
subjects who earned high scores on the test 
and those whose scores were low. 


Summary 


The present paper has reported the re- 
sults of an investigation of the relationship 
of socio-economic background, as repre- 
sented by father's occupation, to the intelli- 
gence level of a group of adults who are rela- 
tively homogeneous with respect to educa- 
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The Thorndike Vocabulary Test was pre- 
sented to a homogeneous group of 45 gradu- 
ate students at Boston University School of 
Education, most of whom are employed as 
teachers, and their father's occupational 
level was ascertained. "There was a signifi- 
cant difference in father's occupational level 
between low-scoring and high-scoring sub. 
jects (X? significant beyond 0.05 level). 
Thus it is concluded that when educational 
and occupational level are held constant, 
socio-economic status, as represented by 
father’s occupation, is a significant variable 
in relationship to verbal intelligence as 
measured by this test. 
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TEST USAGE IN STATE VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION: 


SAMUEL J. CARPENTER, WILLIAM C. COTTLE, and GERALD W. GREEN 


osse HAVE BEEN a number of studies of 
guidance and counseling centers which 
presented descriptions of current testing 
practices in such centers. Darley and Mar- 
quis [3], in a study of veterans guidance 
centers, made a survey of the frequency of 
use of various tests. In a supplementary 
question calling for names of tests that had 
proved most valuable in various areas of 
behavior, 51 centers named a variety of tests 
as follows: 17 tests of general academic abil- 
ity; 17 tests of educational achievement; 5 
tests of vocational interest; 16 tests of per- 
sonality inventories; and 30 tests of specific 
aptitude. 

Baker and Peatman [7] reported оп a 
study of tests used in 175 Veterans Admin- 
istration Guidance Centers. An examina- 
tion of their analysis indicated that the tests 
used most frequently were: the Kuder Pref- 
erence Record (85 per cent), the Bennett 
Mechanical Comprehension (64 per cent), 
the American Council on Education Psycho- 
logical Examination (54 per cent), and the 
Minnesota Clerical Aptitude (39 per cent). 
In the advisement units which responded, 
Baker and Peatman found that 96.5 per 
cent employed at least one general intelli- 
Bence test; 93 per cent used an interest in- 
Yentory; 83 per cent used a manual or me- 
chanical test; 50 per cent used a personality 
test; and 6 per cent used a projective tech- 
nique. 

Berkshire and others [2] surveyed 403 
guidance centers throughout the country to 
determine test preferences to be included in 
à manual of tests. "They reported in the re- 
sults from 290 guidance centers, each of 


xecutive E 
tary of the Topeka Council of Churches, е 
uca- 
Lawrence; and 
egional Director, 
» Region VI, 
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which rated 152 tests on a check list ques- 
tionnaire, that there was close agreement in 
the use of the most common 15 to 20 tests, 
but that the instruments supplementing this 
basic group were widely varied. Г 

A study which incorporated the techn ique 
of categorizing and weighting the ratings 
was recently completed by Silvania [4]. The 
purpose of this study was to determine the 
frequency of use of various standardized 
psychological tests and techniques in the 
counseling services approved by the Ameri- 
can Personnel and Guidance Association. 
The questionnaire check list consisted of 
155 tests and was sent to 167 approved 
counseling centers. The tests most fre- 
quently used in each category are as follows: 
Intelligence—Wechsler Bellevue Intelli- 
gence Scale, Adult; Achievement—Stanford 
Achievement Test; Vocational—Minnesota 
Paper Form Board Test; Interest—Kuder 
Preference Record, Vocational; Personality 
—Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory; Aesthetic Judgment—Meier Art 
Judgment Test; and Miscellaneous—Pseudo 
Isochromatic Plates. 

The preceding studies indicate their re- 
lationship to the present study. A search 
of the literature did not reveal a similar 
study specifically related to the field of voca- 
tional rehabilitation. The prime purpose 
of this study is to determine test usage actiy- 


ities in 90 state vocational rehabilitation 
agencies. 


Procedure 


Four questions, designed to sample in- 
formation supplementary to the main study, 


were developed. The questions are as fol- 
lows: 


1. Are psychometrists used for test administration? 
Yes ( ) No C) 


2. Which of the following is source of test in- 
terpretation? 
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a. Counselor or psychologist within agency. 


C) 


b. Counselor or psychologist outside of agency. 


UNE 


3. What is the annual case load for total agency? 


4. Does your agency feel the testing program 
meets its needs? Yes ( ) No ( ) 


The names of 123 tests were included in 
the questionnaire. 

The 123 tests were then placed into 11 
categories in alphabetical order as follows: 
32 Scholastic Aptitude, 9 Multifactor, 7 
Spatial Relations, 6 Clerical, 11 Mechanical, 
6 Artistic, 3 Vocational, 6 Miscellaneous, 18 
Achievement, 9 Interest, and 16 Personality. 

The two-page questionnaire, a covering 
letter, and a return-addressed stamped enve- 
lope were sent to each of the 90 agencies. 
In an attempt to stimulate a more prompt 
response, each of the non-responding agen- 
cies was first sent a postal card and then a 
duplicate copy of the questionnaire with a 
return-addressed envelope. 

Responses to questions one, two, and 
four were tabulated separately for the three 
different types of agencies, respectively. 
The number of “yes” and "no" responses to 
each question were separately divided by 
the total number of responses for that type 
of agency. Where parts of question number 
two were checked, the same procedure was 
followed to determine a "both" percentage. 
In such cases, the agency made an explana- 
tory notation that both parts of question 
two were characteristic of its program. No 
attempt was made to tabulate responses to 
question number three because of the in- 
adequate number of responses. 

The standardized tests were tabulated in 
rank order, according to the number of 
times mentioned by different agencies. A 
ratio descriptive of use was developed. The 
denominator of the ratio corresponding to 
each test indicates the number of times that 
test was given a rating by agencies. The 
numerator of the ratio indicates the total 
sum of ratings given by the agencies repre- 
sented in the denominator for each test. 
That is, if a test has a ratio of 15/5, this 
means that the test had a sum of ratings of 
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15 (on the basis of ratings from one to the 
highest number of tests in the category) 
and that five agencies used and rated the 
test. 

The responses of three agencies did not 
follow the directions indicated in the ques- 
tionnaire, for they checked the tests which 
they used with an "X." In those three 
cases, the total number of checks in a par- 
ticular category of tests were summed. This 
sum was divided by two and each test in 
that category checked by an "X" was 
assigned this tie value for ranks. 


Results 


Seventy-eight, or 87 per cent, of the total 
90 agencies returned adequately completed 
questionnaires. A breakdown into the 
three kinds of agencies responding shows 
that 88 per cent of the 16 combined voca- 
tional rehabilitation and blind agencies re- 
turned adequately completed question- 
naires. Eighty-four per cent of the 37 gen- 
eral agencies returned adequately completed 
questionnaires and 89 per cent of the 37 
separate agencies for the blind returned 
adequately completed questionnaires. 

The results of the responses to question 
one showed 72 per cent of all the agencies 
indicated they used psychometrists for test 
administration. Twenty-eight per cent 
checked the item “no.” Eighty-two per cent 
of the agencies for the blind checked "yes" 
to this question, which was the largest per- 
centage among the three types of agencies, 
with 68 per cent of general agencies and 57 
per cent of combined agencies marking 

ess 

The responses to question number two 
showed that of the 78 agencies responding, 
28 per cent indicated that a “counselor or 
psychologist within agency” did the test in- 
terpretation. Forty-four per cent checked 
"counselor or psychologist outside of 
agency," and 28 per cent indicated the use 
of both counselor or psychologist within 
and without the agencies for test interpreta- 
tion. There were an insufficient number of 
responses to question three about the agency 
annual case load to warrant including them 


here. 


m 
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Seventy-seven of the total number of 
agencies responded to question number 
four, which asked if the agency testing pro- 
gram met its needs. Seventy per cent 
checked “уез” and 30 per cent checked “no.” 
Many of the agencies provided notations be- 
side the “yes” check that indicated they 
were not complacent in responding this 
way. They also indicated that they were 
constantly looking for ways to improve their 
programs. 

The results of the survey of tests most 
frequently used by state vocational rehabili- 
tation agencies are given in TABLE 1. The 
tests were listed in rank order, with the test 
most frequently mentioned in a particular 
category at the top of the category and the 
ones with a lesser number of ratings follow- 
ing in order. A mean rating, derived by 
dividing the sum of ratings by the number 
of ratings, indicates the frequency of use 
in ratio to the number of agencies using a 
test. The test which received the largest 
number of ratings was given the highest 
rank in any particular category, even though 
its mean rating might not warrant this, In 
general, the lower the mean rating, the more 
frequently the test is used. 

The mean rating indicates that the 10 
most frequently used tests, by the number of 
agencies rating them in the scholastic apti- 
tude category, are as follows in the order of 
the frequency of use: Wechsler Bellevue 

(Adaptation for the Blind); Wechsler Adult 
Intelligence Scale; Wechsler Bellevue In- 
telligence Scale; Army General Classifica- 
tion Test; Army Beta (Revised); Otis Gen- 
eral Intelligence; ACE Psychological Exam- 
ination (High School and College); Cali- 
fornia Mental Maturity (Short-form); Stan- 
ford-Binet (Revised); and Ohio State 
Psychological Examination. 

The Wechsler Bellevue (Adaptation for 
the Blind) was Obviously used exclusively 
by those agencies working with blind clients. 
However, only 51 per cent of such agencies 
used the test. "TABLE l indicates that the 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale was used 
by more agencies, but was used less fre- 
quently as indicated by the sum of ratings 
it received. This is true of a number of tests 
in Taste 1. 
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TABLE 1 


Ratio of Summed Ratings of Frequency of Use by 
Agency to Number of State Vocational 
Rehabilitation Agencies in the United States 
Rating the Tests 
— а ————————————————— 


SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE TESTS 


Mean* 
Rating Ratiot 
2.00 76/38 Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 
2.31 81/35 Wechsler Bellevue Intelligence 
Scale 
1.46 39.5/27 Wechsler Bellevue (Adaptation for 
the Blind)t 
3.06 76.5/25 Otis General Intelligence 
3.60 86.5/24 ACE Psychological Examination 
(HLS. and College) 
2.64 47.5/18 Army General Classification Test 
3.70 55.5/15 California Mental Maturity (short- 
form) 
3.70 55.5/15 Stanford-Binet (Revised) 
2.89 40.5/14 Army Beta (Revised) 
4.46 62.5/14 Ohio State Psychological Exam- 
ination 
2.38 31/13 Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability 
3.70 37/10 Pressey Senior Classification 
2.94 23.5/8 Interim Hayes-Binet Intelligence 
Scalet 
5.67 34/6 Progressive Matrices (Raven) 
4.00 20/5 Pressey Verification Test 
5.30 26.5/5 Henmon-Nelson Mental Ability 
3.50 14/4 Otis Employment 
6.00 24/4 Wonderlic Personnel 
3.50 7/2 Otis Classification 
4.50 9/2 School and College Ability Test 
6.50 13/2 Pinter General Ability 
7.50 15/2 Kuhlman-Anderson Intelligence 
1.00 1/1 Thurstone Mental Alertness 
5.00 5/1 Army Alpha (Revised) 
5.00 5/1 Personnel Classification 
9.00 9/1 Leiter International Performance 
Scale 
Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence 
Dearborn Group Intelligence 
Miller Mental Ability 
Northwestern Intelligence Scale 
Terman Group Mental Ability 
Thorndike Intelligence 
MULTIFACTOR TESTS 
Mean 
Rating Ratio 
1.04 24/23 General Aptitude Test Battery 
(USES) 
2.09 23/11 Differential Aptitude Tests 
1.90 19/10 $КА Primary Abilities 
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2). TA AST. Flanagan Aptitude Survey Vocational 


2.40 12/5 California Multiple Aptitude 
à Y 1.00 2/2 Kent-Shakow Е, B 
2.50 10/4 Chicago Primary Mental Ability — 1.50 3/2 ‘Test for Ability to $ eae 
2.67 8/3 Factored Aptitude Series (Business 3.00 3/1 Engle Steaquist Home Econom. 
and Industry) a R 
2.00 4/2 Guilford-Zimmerman Aptitude Miscellaneous 
Багуу 1.18 20/17 S i 
$ ў . eashore Measure Musical Talent 
БЕГЕТ ‘Test (Holzinger- 1.00 10/10  Audiometer (Western Electric) 
rowder) 1.50 6/4 Pseudo Isochromatic Plates 
1.33 4/3 Farnsworth Color Blindness Test 
SPECIAL APTITUDE AND ABILITY TESTS 1.50 3/2 Color Blindness Test (American 
К ^ Optical Company) 
Spatial Relations Jensen Color Blindness Test 
Mean 
Puig Ratio ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
1.50 61.5/40 Purdue Peg Board я E 
1.70 56/33 Minnesota Paper Form Board 1 ES 55/2) Stanford Achi 1 
2.75 60.5/22 Minnesota Spatial Relations 1.82 20/11 Peau паа 
РРО еЗ И2 LI ROI Cannon kings ЕНЕ 2.13 17/8 Iowa Tests of Educational Devel- 
2.64 47.5/18 O'Connor Tweezer Dexterity ht 
1.31 21/16 Purdue Peg Board (Adaptation for 3.50 24.5/7 AE Silent Reading 
the Blind)f & y з 
3.25 13/4 Wiggly Blocks 2.20 11/5 «ер, oral Achievement (Re- 
ә 2.80 14/5 Gates Basic Reading 
Ода 2.90 14.5/5 Metropolitan Achievement 
1.34 51/38 Minnesota Clerical 2.50 10/4 Iowa High School Content Exam. 
1.46 41/28 General Clerical 2.50 10/4 Nelson-Denny Reading 
2.25 36/16 SRA Clerical Aptitude 3.00 12/4 Coop Reading 
3.20 16/5 Seashore-Bennett Steno. Prof. 2.00 6/3 Towa Placement and Achievement 
3.33 10/13 Thurstone Clerical 3.00 6/2 USAFI-General Educational De- 
2.00 2/1 ‘Turse Shorthand Aptitude velopment 
1.00 1/1 Cardall Arithmetic 
Mechanical 1.00 1/1 SRA Reading Record 
" А 5.00 5/1 Durrell-Sullivan Reading 
2.03 69/34 Penn. Bi-Manual Mechanical ü Kr ga 
1.24 33.5/27 Bennett Mechanical Comprehen- 6x z TA УЧ mid Bs 
sion i t a 
1.42 38.5/27 Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Essential High School Content 
(Adaptation for the Blind)t INTEREST INVENTORY 
1.73 38/22 Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Иж 
| 2.08 27/13  MacQuarrie Mechanical Ability Rating Ratio 
2.08 27/13 SRA Mechanical Aptitude 1.23 81/66  Kuder Preference Record— 
А 1.63 13/8 Minnesota Manual Dexterity Vocational 
2.08 12.5/6 Stenquist Mechanical у 2.22 80/36 Strong Vocational Interest Blanks 
3.60 18/5 Engineer and Physical Science 1.75 24.5/15 Lee-Thorpe Vocational Interest 
Aptitude 1 (Revised) 
2.00 4/2 O'Rourke Motor Proficiency 2.42 29/12 California Occupational Interest 
Stanford Scientific Aptitude 2.50 15/16 Brainard Occupational Preference 
ae. 3.00 18/6 Thurstone Interest Schedule 
дине 3.50 21/6 Primary Business Interest 
} 1.26 24/19 Meier Art Judgment (Cardall) 
1.60 16/10 Graves Design Judgment 2.80 14/5 Michigan Vocabulary Test 
1.67 5/3 Stencil Design Test 4.20 21/5 Cleeton Vocational Interest 
2.00 6/3 Lewerenz Fundamental Abil. Vis- PERSONALITY SURVEY 
ual Art 
2.00 4/2 McAdory Art 1.97 69/35 Minnesota Multiphasic Inventory 
2.00 2/1 Knauber Art Ability 2.13 72.5/34 Bell Adjustment 
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Kuder Preference Record— 
Personal 


48/20 


2.80 47.5/17 Bernreuter Personality 
2.21 31/14 Sentence Completion Test 
2.27 29.5/13 California Personality 
2.82 31/11 Vineland Social Maturity Scale 
1.50 13.5/9 Minnesota Personality Scale 
2.33 14/6 Mooney Problem Check List 
3.00 18/6 Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule 
2.75 11/4 Thurstone Temperament Schedule 
3.00 12/4 Guilford-Zimmerman Temp. Sur- 
vey 
3.25 13/4 Sargent Insight (Adaptation for 
the Blind) 
3.50 14/4 Study of Values (Allport) 
1.00 2/2 SRA Youth Inventory 
3.00 3/1 Heston Personality Adjustment 


* Indicates frequency of use to sum of ratings. 

T The numerator indicates the total sum of ratings 
by different agencies, "The denominator indicates 
the total number of. ratings by different agencies. 

1 Indicates tests used especially with blind clients, 


It is evident from the preceding discussion 
that some tests, such as the Wechsler Belle- 
vue (Adaptation for the Blind), are used 
more frequently within an agency but not 
used in as many agencies as the Wechsler 
Adult Intelligence Scale and the Wechsler 
Bellevue Intelligence Scale. "Thus, although 
а test may appear.to be used quite fre- 
quently within a few agencies, it may not 
have as widespread use among agencies as 


To illustrate this fact, a comparison of 
the Wechsler Bellevue (Adaptation for the 
Blind), among the scholastic aptitude tests, 
with the Purdue Peg Board, in the spatial 
relations tests, reveals that the mean rating 
for the Wechsler is lower than that for the 
Peg Board. This implies that the Wechsler 
is used more frequently, but a comparison 
of their use among agencies shows that the 
Wechsler is used by only 27 agencies, 
whereas the Purdue Peg Board is used by 40 
agencies. Thus, the reader should use cau- 
tion in interpreting the results of this study 
after carefully inspecting both indices of 
Taste 1, 

The data presented in TABLE 2 sum- 
marize the results of this survey from the 
point of view of the different categories of 
tests used. Taste 2 indicates that 96 per 
cent of the 78 reporting agencies used at 
least one intelligence test. 

"TABLE 2 also reveals that 93 per cent of 
the 78 responding agencies used at least one 
interest inventory. The Kuder Preference 
Record—Vocational is used almost twice as 
frequently as either of the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blanks. 

Eighty-seven per cent of the rehabilita- 
tion agencies used at least one personality 
test. 

Eighty-nine per cent of the rehabilitation 
agencies used a mechanical aptitude test. 


another such test in the same category or In Taste 2 it can be seen that more than 
even in other categories, twice as many rehabilitation agencies used 
TABLE 2 


Number and Percentage of Combined, General, 


the United States Using at L 


and Blind Vocational Rehabilitation Agencies in 


east One of the Tests in the Categories Listed 


ea Total All 
'ombined i i 
Categories of Tests N % N Kc N Um 96 N peg 
d Scholastic aptitude 12 85.71 31 100 32 96.96 75 96.15 
2: Multifactor 8 57.14 23 74.19 3 09.09 34 43.58 
5. Spatial relations 1 78.57 29 93.54 18 54.54 58 74.35 
4. Clerical aptitude Ibo HOTEL: 100 NEP Oy AB» 58.97 
5, Mechanical aptitude 12 85.71 30 96.77 28 84.84 70 89.74 
6. Artistic 6 42.85 18 58.06 ni e. 24 06.41 
ie Vocational 1 07.14 3 09.67 1 03.03 5 06.41 
8. Achievement 8 57.14 22 70.96 6 18.18 36 46.15 
9. Interest inventory 12 85.71 51 100 30 90.90 73 93.58 
an Personality survey 10 71.42 30 84.84 68 87.17 


8 


" S 7 
: Miscellaneous 5 35.71 10 32.25 3 39.39 28 35.89 
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scholastic aptitude tests as used achieve- 
ment tests. The 74 per cent of agencies 
using spatial relations tests and the 89 per 
cent using mechanical aptitude tests seem to 
indicate more clients with experience or 
stated interest in mechanical occupations. 


Conclusions 


From these data it is concluded that the 
variety of tests used by state rehabilitation 
agencies do not differ significantly from 
that of other guidance agencies reported in 
previous studies. It is also concluded that 
the tests most frequently used by state reha- 
bilitation agencies, except for some slight 
arrangement in order of tests, are not differ- 
ent from those most frequently used by 
other guidance and counseling agencies, 
according to the results reported in the re- 
lated studies. In this and previous studies 
made in 1947, 1948, and 1956, there is close 
agreement on the 15 to 20 most common 
tests basic to the guidance function. Be- 
yond this point the frequency of use of tests 
varies widely. Thus, it is concluded that 
the test usage activities in state vocational 
rehabilitation agencies are similar to other 
guidance agencies. 

"Though one cannot conclude that a preva- 
lent practice or activity justifies imitation 
of that practice or activity per se, the results 
of this study seem to have some significant 
implications for the general area of testing 


in vocational rehabilitation. There is con- 
siderable concern among rehabilitation 
agencies concerning the total evaluative 
process with rehabilitation clients. Investi- 
gation of the literature revealed no signifi- 
cant research or studies of specific evalua- 
tions of the psychological testing programs 
in the rehabilitation process. Тһе lack of 
such research should provide stimulation for 
studies of the evaluative processes in voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

The results of this study provide some in- 
dications that a large number of these 
agencies are actively using tests and inven- 
tories, as shown by TABLE 2. It is suggested 
that the rehabilitation counselor trainee 
should become intimately acquainted with 
those tests in common use. 

The use of special normative or standard- 
ization data with rehabilitation clients 
should be ascertained. The consideration 
of such factors through empirical investiga- 
tion will provide considerable realism and 
valuable information for counseling use. 
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GUIDANCE WORKSHOP PLANNED 


An Autumn Guidance Workshop sponsored by the New York State 


Association of Dean 


s and Guidance Personnel is scheduled for the weekend 


of October 2 on the Harriman Campus of Columbia University located in 


the Ramapo Mountains of New 


York State. The workshop's theme, “The 


Challenge of Human Potential,” will be discussed by such participants as 
Ralph W. Tyler, Director of the Center for Advanced Study in Behavioral 


Sciences, and Margaret R. Smith, Research An: 


alyst of the Division of 


Admissions and Records, Wayne State University. 
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Factors Associated with Scholastic Achievement 


in High and Low Achieving Fraternities 


WILLIAM R. BUTLER 


Te AMERICAN college social fraternity 
system began 133 years арол Since its 
beginning, the techniques used in attempt- 
ing to control the behavier of fraternity 
pledges have been, primarily, authoritarian. 
To aid the pledge scholastically, the philos- 
ophy of most fraternities has condoned the 
use of negative methods such as intimida- 
tion, hazing, fear, and punishment. Con- 
sequently, the problem of providing an en- 
vironment in which students can perform at 
a scholastic level appropriate to their ability 
and, at the same time, accept the values and 
goals of social fraternity organizations has 
been of concern to educators and adminis- 
trators for many years. 

Recently, more attention has been given 
to the problem of stimulating students to 
achieve scholastically. The literature is 
filled with long and critical Speeches made 
at annual National Interfraternity Confer- 
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ence meetings concerning the need for the 
social fraternity to raise its scholastic level. 

Until recent years, the scholarship of non- 
fraternity men has been significantly higher 
than that of fraternity men. However, 
there is evidence today that the college fra- 
ternity is making greater strides to equal, at 
least, the scholarship records of the non- 
fraternity population on the college cam- 
puses. 

Often fraternities have been criticized 
when it has appeared that fraternal goals 
and values have actually hampered scholas- 
tic achievement of college students and per- 
petuated attitudes of scholastic indifference 
out of preference for social aspects of college 
life. By placing a major emphasis on the 
social development of students, some frater- 
nities have found themselves in conflict with 
the scholastic goals of colleges and univer- 
sities. Often one can observe cross purposes 
—those of the college or university and those 
of the fraternities. The student is then 
placed in a situation of conflict for he must 
choose between the social atmosphere of the 


fraternal group and the intellectual aims of 
the university. 


The Problem and Its Background 


From 1950-1955 at the University of 
Kansas, an interesting phenomenon oc- 
curred regularly among the 27 social frater- 
nities on campus. The scholastic achieve- 
ment of certain fraternities had always been 
superior to that of other fraternities. Upon 
examination of the scholarship lists pub- 
lished each year by Interfraternity Council, 
it was found that three fraternities held, al- 
most without exception, top positions on the 
lists. In opposition to this, another three 
fraternities stayed at the bottom of the 
scholarship lists. "The remaining 21 frater- 
nities exchanged positions from year to year 
but, in general, maintained a central posi- 
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tion on the scholarship lists. Therefore, one 
can ascertain that members of certain frater- 
nities achieved high grade point averages 
consistently, while those which maintained 
low averages stood in the same relative po- 
sition over the same period of time. 

This study was an investigation of factors 
associated with scholastic achievement in the 
three high and three low achieving frater- 
nities—particularly within their pledge 
groups. Also, the study was an attempt to 
understand scholarship practices and the 
methods employed in assisting pledges of 
social fraternities at the University of Kan- 
sas to attain scholastic achievement. 

The statistical technique analysis of vari- 
ance and covariance was used to account for 
the effect that scholastic ability, as measured 
by the ACE total score, and high school 
achievement, as measured by the student’s 
quartile rank in his high school graduating 
class, had on the pledge’s educational 
achievement in college. One hundred 
twenty-five male students, who comprised 
the three high and three low achieving 
pledge groups, made up the sample for the 
statistical analysis. Actually, there were 386 
pledge and active members in the six frater- 
nities. 


Method 


The records kept in the Office of the Dean 
of Students and the Guidance Bureau were 
used.to obtain the necessary data. The data 
collected were considered confidential infor- 
mation and no individual names or frater- 
nity names were used throughout the study. 
For purposes of identification, arbitrary 
numbers were assigned to individuals and 
fraternity groups. 

On the basis of the statistical analysis, it 
was found that the two variables of scholas- 
tic ability and educational achievement in 
high school did not account for all of the 
differences in college achievement between 
the pledges of the high and low groups. 
There was a significant difference between 
the adjusted mean grade point averages of 
the high and low groups after one semester 
in college. It appeared that in addition to 
the previously mentioned variables, other 
factors that influenced achievement were op- 
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erating within the environments of the six 
fraternities. 

After completing the statistical analysis of 
the data, it was the writer's intention to 
study the climates within the six fraternities 
to determine what factors were concomitant 
with scholastic achievement. The plan was 
to interview 46 students from six fraterni- 
ties. The president and scholarship chair- 
man of each of the fraternities were con- 
tacted separately and the feasibility of their 
fraternity’s participation was discussed with 
them. Space does not allow a detailed sum- 
mary of each of the topics considered in the 
discussion but three important points bear 
mentioning: 

1. It was stressed that the research and 
data would be handled in a professional 
manner. No attempt would be made to 
coerce the groups participating to change or 
alter their present scholarship or pledge pro- 
grams. 

2. The pledges, selected at random, would 
be asked through a personal letter to partic- 
ipate in a private interview. Thus, the 
chapter need have no knowledge of its par- 
ticipating members. 

3. Each fraternity was promised a sum- 
mary of the findings of the research. The 
groups were free to use the information as 
they chose. 

After completing the interviews with the 
12 fraternity leaders, the project was pre- 
sented by the leaders to their respective 
chapters. The members of the six fraterni- 
ties voted to participate in the project as 
outlined without reservation or alterations. 

The data were collected by means of re- 
corded interviews. А semi-structured, 
though informal, interview was used. A 
permissive atmosphere prevailed so that the 
interviewee could talk freely about his ex- 
perience within the fraternity. The purpose 
of the semi-structured interview was to give 
some degree of insurance that similar areas 
would be covered with all of the inter- 
viewees. All 46 of the interviews were con- 
ducted in private. 

The ability to differentiate in the inter- 
views between statements of fact and state- 
ments of sentiment was very important. 
Since many of the questions used through- 
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out the interviews required answers that in- 
cluded attitudes and sentiments rather than 
concrete conditions that existed within a 
given fraternity, it was imperative that some 
conceptual scheme be used in order to dis- 
criminate between statements of fact and 
sentiment. It was quite possible to treat the 
statements of interviewees as entirely fac- 
tual. On the other hand, certain types of 
sentiments might only be symptoms or indi- 
cators of a personal or social situation which 
needed further exploring. Consequently, a 
conceptual scheme was used similar to that 
proposed by Roethlisberger and Dickson in 
their book, Management and the Worker 
110]. 

After interviewing each of the students, 
the 46 recorded interviews were transcribed 
into some 600 single spaced pages of type- 
script. Each recorded interview was then 
abstracted onto 4 x 6 index cards, thus 
allowing a more manageable method for 
analyzing the data. 

The data from each fraternity were 
treated independently in that the material 
from one fraternity was studied and ana- 
lyzed before the next fraternity was con- 
sidered. The following areas were analyzed 
in each of the six groups: (a) selection of 
the pledge, (b) routine of the pledge, (c) 
pledge-active relationships, (d) controlling 
behavior of pledges, and (e) satisfaction of 
individual needs. 

After writing about each group and then 
carefully scrutinizing the analysis of each 
group separately, generalizations were de- 
veloped from the data. Specific hypotheses 
were formulated from one fraternity at a 
time. The same system of analysis was fol- 
lowed with each of the three high and three 
low groups. 

The generalizations which were devel- 
oped from the three high achieving frater- 
nities were then organized into a system. 
And, similarly, generalizations from the 
three low achieving fraternities were organ- 
ized into a system. Each generalization de- 
veloped from the data of the high achieving 
groups had its antithesis in the low achiev. 
ing fraternities. Altogether, there were 18 
separate generalizations which suggested 
a concomitant relationship between certain 
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environmental factors and 


achievement. 


The Findings 

From the analysis of the data collected in 
the interviews, the following 18 generaliza- 
tions suggested relationships between cer- 
tain environmental conditions and scholas- 
tic achievement. 

la. A fraternity atmosphere is a produc- 
tive and cooperative one when the behavior 
of pledges and the expectations of the mem- 
bers of the active chapter coincide. 

1b. When the behavior of pledges and the 
expectations of the members of the active 
chapter do not coincide, a fraternity at- 
mosphere is an unproductive and uncoop- 
erative one. 

2a. A fraternity social system is a produc- 
tive and cooperative one when the expecta- 
tions of the actives are perceived by the 
pledges to be reasonable. 

2b. When the expectations of the actives 
are perceived by the pledges to be unreason- 
able, a fraternity social system is an unpro- 
ductive and uncooperative one. 

3. Setting examples for pledges to follow 
provides indications of behavior considered 
proper and acceptable to the group. 

За. If the examples set by actives are ones » 
that portray attitudes of scholastic impor- 
tance and interest in group activities, then 
the pledge will accept this standard when 
judging others’ behavior and his own be- 
havior. 

3b. If the examples set by actives are ones 
that portray attitudes of indifference toward 
scholarship and apathy for group activities, 
then the pledge will accept this standard 
when judging others’ behavior and his own 
behavior. 

4a. When individual needs are satisfied, 
social control is more easily attained. A 
state of social control contributes to atti- 
tudes of scholastic importance and interest 
in supporting group activities. Attitudes 
of scholastic importance contribute to high 
scholastic achievement. 

4b. When individual needs are not satis- 
fied, social control is less easily attained. A 
lack of social control contributes to attitudes 
of scholastic indifference and disinterest in 


scholastic 
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supporting group activities. Attitudes of 
scholastic indifference contribute to low 
scholastic achievement. 

5a. When actives have control over their 
pledges, the members of the fraternity are 
better able to understand and profit from 
their daily experiences. 

5b, When actives do not have control 
over their pledges, the members of the fra- 
ternity are less able to understand and profit 
from their daily experiences. 

6a. An atmosphere in which pledges are 
respected, accepted, and encouraged will de- 
velop inter-personal relationships that are 
likely to be positive. Positive inter-personal 
relationships between actives and pledges 
are likely to develop positive attitudes. 
Positive attitudes will tend to produce atti- 
tudes of scholastic importance and interest 
in supporting group activities. Attitudes 
of scholastic importance will contribute to 
high scholastic achievement. 

6b. An atmosphere in which pledges are 
belittled, embarrassed, and made to feel in- 
ferior will develop inter-personal relation- 
ships that are likely to be negative. Nega- 
tive inter-personal relationships between ac 
tives and pledges are likely to develop nega- 
tive attitudes. Negative attitudes will tend 
- to produce attitudes of scholastic indiffer- 
ence and disinterest in supporting group ac 
tivities, Attitudes of scholastic indifference 
will contribute to low scholastic achieve- 
ment. 

7a. An atmosphere in which pledges are 
given the opportunity to take self-initiated 
action and be responsible for those actions 
will contribute to good scholarship and in- 
terest in supporting group activities. 

7b. An atmosphere in which pledges are 
given little opportunity to take self-initiated 
action and be responsible for those actions 
will contribute to poor scholarship and dis- 
interest in supporting group activities. 

8a. A systematic and consistent method 
of reward and punishment will tend to de- 
velop inter-personal relationships that are 
positive. Positive inter-personal relation- 
ships between actives and pledges are likely 
to develop positive attitudes. Positive atti- 
tudes will tend to produce attitudes of 
scholastic importance and interest in sup- 
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porting group activities. Attitudes of scho- 
lastic importance will contribute to high 
scholastic achievement. 

8b. An unsystematic and inconsistent 
method of reward and punishment will tend 
to develop inter-personal relationships that 
are negative. Negative inter-personal re- 
lationships between actives and pledges are 
likely to develop negative attitudes. Nega- 
tive attitudes will tend to produce attitudes 
of scholastic indifference and disinterest in 
supporting group activities. Attitudes of 
scholastic indifference will contribute to low 
scholastic achievement. 

9a. The use of reward alone, or a com- 
bination of reward and punishment, is 
likely to develop inter-personal relation- 
ships that are positive. Positive inter-per- 
sonal relationships between actives and 
pledges are likely to develop positive atti- 
tudes. Positive attitudes will tend to pro- 
duce attitudes of scholastic importance and 
interest in supporting group activities. At- 
titudes of scholastic importance will con- 
tribute to high scholastic achievement. 

9b. The use of punishment alone is likely 
to develop negative inter-personal relation- 
ships between actives and pledges. Nega- 
tive inter-personal relationships between 
actives and pledges are likely to develop neg- 
ative attitudes. Negative attitudes will tend 
to produce attitudes of scholastic indiffer- 
ence and disinterest in supporting group 
activities, Attitudes of scholastic indiffer- 
ence will contribute to low scholastic 
achievement. 


Discussion of the Findings 

Space will not permit a lengthy discussion 
of all conditions which existed within the 
fraternities that suggested these generaliza- 
tions. However, each generalization will be 
discussed briefly so that a better understand- 
ing of the concrete conditions which existed 
within the high and low groups may be 
gained. 

Generalization 6: It will be noticed that 
generalization 6b is the antithesis of gen- 
eralization 6a. An atmosphere of respect, 
acceptance, and encouragement was con- 
comitant with high scholastic achievement. 
In opposition to this, an atmosphere in 
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which pledges were belittled, embarrassed, 
and made to feel inferior was concomitant 
with low scholastic achievement. 

The three high achieving fraternities con- 
trolled their pledges largely through an 
appeal to the pledge’s intrinsic motivations. 
The actives gave a large amount of moral 
support and encouragement and respected 
the rules of fair play. Their pledges gained 
attitudes of satisfaction toward their pledge 
program and, ultimately, produced high 
scholastic achievement. 

On the other hand, the pledges of the 
three low groups faced daily the problems of 
dealing with the actives’ capricious and un- 
predictable behavior. Inter-personal re- 
lationships between pledges and actives 
were negative. Pledges were belittled and 
humiliated to the point of subjection. The 
pledges talked freely in the interview situa- 
tion of their dislike for certain actives who 
had mistreated them throughout the train- 
ing period. 

Generalization 1: The pledge programs 
of the high achieving fraternities were based 
upon a system of management and guidance 
rather than law enforcement. The frater- 
nities took into account the attitudes of the 
pledges and allowed a considerable degree 
of opportunity for pledges to become self- 
directing. Pledge deviation from the system 
would usually occur as a result of refusal to 
accept the system rather than an inability to 
understand it. In the main, the pledges of 
the high achieving fraternities lived up to 
the expectations of the active members. 

In contrast to this, the expectations of the 
active members in the low achieving frater- 
nities far exceeded the behavior displayed 
by the pledges. In spite of the threat of 
"boards,"? pledges did not spend their time 
effectively in study. Often the pledges 
found it impossible to observe the rules be- 
cause of the actives’ lack of respect for the 
same rules. In the main, there existed a 
total lack of respect for the pledges. The 
pledges of the low achieving fraternities 
found it impossible to live up to the expec- 
tations of the active members. 

Generalization 2: Pledges of the high 
achieving fraternities considered the ex- 
pectations of the actives to be reasonable 
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and realistic. Pledges were provided a full 
opportunity to scrutinize closely the scho- 
lastically successful members. The pledge 
accepted with pride the attitude that his 
fraternity was the best in existence. He felt 
that no other fraternity at the University de- 
manded or expected as much of their 
pledges. Pledges overcame anxieties 
through the use of rationalizations such as, 
“We all suffer together”. . .“То be a mem- 
ber really takes something”. . ."No other 
group of pledges has it as rough as we do.” 
Yet the pledges felt that they were treated 
with respect and never received punishment 
without complete justification. 

The attempt to control pledges of the low 
achieving fraternities by using a maximum 
amount of punishment yielded a minimum 
amount of production. The pledge, 
although aware of pledge rules and regula- 
tions, was too often bewildered by the many 
actives’ various interpretations of the rules. 
The low achieving fraternities attempted to 
solve academic problems by requiring at- 
tendance at a proctored study table. The 
pledges strongly opposed the study table 
method and felt it unreasonable to ask a 
great number of students to study in one 
room at the same time. Moreover, group 
study was considered unreasonable because 
the conditions under which it existed were 
not conducive to mental seclusion. 

Generalization 3: It was observed that 
there were times when the pledges of the 
high and low achieving fraternities "copied" 
the behavior of the actives. "That is, a given 
pledge learned to model his behavior after 


2 A leather board, approximately two апа one-half 
feet in length, was used to administer punishment. 
Boards were administered at any time an active 
chose to do so. However, some actives did not 
choose to administer punishment. Therefore, boards 
accumulated throughout the week and were given 
on Monday nights before the active chapter. ‘This 
meeting was called "board night" or "cord night 
since all pledges wore their heaviest corduroy 
trousers for the meeting. Boards as a form of 
punishment had been outlawed by the fraternities’ 
national chapters. Their continued use was ех- 
plained by the students in two ways: (1) The fra- 
ternity felt that the national chapter had to out- 
law boards in order to placate public opinion; and 
(2) the national chapter had not offered any sys- 


tem of control that seemed to be as effective as the 
use of boards. 
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, that of an active. If the active demon- 
"M strated an intellectually curious attitude 
| Ў and an interest in supporting group activ- 
ities, then the pledge would tend to “imi- 
0. tate" this behavior. The actives of the high 
3? achieving groups were constantly aware of 
}, the pledge's presence and made every effort 
to present themselves to the pledges in the 
best light. 
* The reverse situation was also true. 
. When the active demonstrated a scholas- 
tically indifferent attitude and an apathy 
toward group activities, then the pledge 
would show similar behavior. The men of 
the low achieving groups made little or no 
attempt to set good examples.  Actives 
broke rules with no ill effects and, even- 
^. tually, the pledges broke rules with no fears 
of doing so. Generally, the actives deviated 
greatly from the behavior they expected of 
the pledges. 

Generalization 4: To see and understand 
the pledge as an individual who had defi- 
nite physical and emotional needs was an 
aspiration of the high achieving fraternities. 
` Pledges were treated with respect and not 
asked to perform embarrassing activities. 
Each pledge had usually established a close 
personal relationship with an active or 
actives before his initiation into the chapter. 
Moreover, a pledge always knew the rea- 
sons for his rewards and punishments. An 
lactive's “personality” or "personal whims” 
were not a part of the system. Pledges and 
actives relied upon the law of the fraternity 
Jand the law of the group was understood, 
accepted, and respected by its members. 

; In contrast, the low achieving fraternities 
had few provisions in their pledge programs 
for satisfying the pledge's personal and aca- 
demic problems. There was no systematic 
` method of reward and punishment or social 
control. Often the punishment handed out 
by an active seemed to result from an almost 
barbarous intent. Frequently, actives hazed 
pledges and the only reason given to the 
pledge for such action was "insubordina- 
tion,” an illusive term in fraternal life. 

The pledges of the low achieving frater- 
ities learned to cope with their many anx- 
eties which had been created by hazing 
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techniques. They defied rules which 
brought punishment. They slept during | 
the study hours, left the house during study 
hours, went to the movies without permis- 
sion, and drank beer without being dis- 
covered. 

In the main, the low achieving fraterni- 
ties had reached a state of social conflict, 
for the lives led by the pledges and actives 
were in direct conflict with the behavior 
that was expected of them by the University 
and society. 

Generalization 5: The high achieving 
fraternities developed systems of control 
based upon management rather than law en- 
forcement. Pledges were given opportuni- 
ties to make their own decisions involving 
certain well-defined areas. The pledge 
could perceive clearly the road he must 
travel if he intended to be promoted and 
honored by the fraternity. The actives had 
little difficulty in controlling their pledges, 
whether they used a bureaucratic system, 
authoritarian system, or democratic system. 
The pledges were treated with respect and 
accepted the law of the fraternity as "just" 
and “right.” Had unreasonable measures 
been imposed upon the pledges by the active 
chapters, it was presumed that pledges 
would attempt to test the limits of that con- 
trol, rather than assist in the management 
of it. 

The capricious and individualistic be- 
havior of the actives in the low achieving 
fraternities was a major factor in the loss of 
control over the pledges. The pledges were 
faced continually with the unpredictable be- 
havior of the active members. It should be 
emphasized that such behavior brought 
about stress and anxiety situations for the 
pledges. The pledges saw too many in- 
consistencies between their own rules and 
the actives’ behavior and they realized that 
their pledge training was not adequate 
preparation for active membership. 

Generalization 7: Generalization 7a was 
not fulfilled by all of the three high achiev- 
ing groups. The amount of self-direction 
given to the pledges in each of the fraterni- 
ties varied considerably. 

One of the high achieving fraternities be- 
gan its pledge program by making the 
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assumption that an entering student at the 
University had the potential to achieve the 
grades required by initiation if given the 
opportunity and necessary environment to 
do so. Actives were always available to 
“guide” or help the pledge in his endeavor, 
but the responsibility for scholastic achieve- 
ment rested with each pledge. 

A second high achieving fraternity did 
not fulfill the conditions set forth by gen- 
eralization 7a. The assumption was made 
at the beginning of pledgeship that a pledge 
had to prove his worth before he received 
any recognition or privileges from the chap- 
ter. The pledge was required to be at the 
house in his room studying at all times un- 
less he had an acceptable excuse. The 
pledge felt significantly inferior, yet de- 
pendent upon the fraternity. The pledge 
tolerated the demands of the chapter and be- 
fore the semester's end accepted most of the 
group’s norms and values. 

Traditionally, this fraternity was fortu- 
nate enough to be able to extract an indi- 
vidual’s supreme effort by its tactics. A 
claim was made that a "C" student in high 
school would become a “В” college student 
under their system or a “В” student in high 
school would become an “A” student. 
Pledges and actives alike extended. them- 
selves to the limit to excel in any worth- 
while undertaking. у 

While the fraternity placed а great 
amount of physical and mental pressure 
upon its pledges initially, it was observed 
that some of this pressure was relaxed as the 
semester progressed and as the student 
proved his worth to the chapter. 

_ The philosophy of the third high achiev- 
ing fraternity might be considered “middle 
of the road” when compared to the phi- 
losophy of the other two high groups. 
While the actives demanded certain obe- 
dience to the many rules and regulations of 
this bureaucratic system, the pledge was ac- 
cepted as an individual with definite physi- 
cal and emotional needs. Exceptions to the 
pledge rules were made when the fraternity 
decided that a particular case warranted 
such action. This fraternity might have 
been considered a “benevolent dictatorship” 
for the system was felt to be “fair” and 
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“just” by the pledges, yet the rules and reg- 
ulations were imposed upon the pledges by 
the active chapter with few opportunities 
for alterations to be made by the pledges. 

In contrast, all of the low achieving 
pledges were expected to follow a very rigid 
schedule through the week which included 
house duties, study table, and a full social 
calendar. Deviations from the rigid rou- 
tine were handled by punishment in the 
form of “boards.” The pledges had no 
opportunities to take responsibility for 
themselves. They were expected to obey all 
of the rules which had been legislated by the 
active chapter. 

Generalization 9: The high achieving 
fraternities used methods for controlling be- 
havior which were based on the use of re- 
ward alone or a combination of reward and 
punishment. The high achieving groups 
attempted to demonstrate by example and 
gave the pledges moral suport and encourge- 
ment throughout the semester. In spite of 
occasional punishment, the active members 
established positive inter-personal relation- 
ships with their pledges. 

On the other hand, the three low achiev- 
ing fraternities used primarily punishment 
and reproof throughout the training period. 
Actives relied upon their “natural” rights 
and authority and felt that a pledge should 
learn to respect stern discipline. Inter-per- 
sonal relationships between actives and 
pledges were mainly negative. Pledges felt 
that there were many actives with whom 
they would never enjoy associating. 
Mainly, these actives were ones who had 
been severe in their hazing methods and dis- 
played great pleasure when administering 
"boards." 

Generalization 8: In many ways, gen 
eralization 8 was the most fascinating of all. | 
Because of the systematic and consistent 
methods of reward and punishment, the | 
pledges of the high achieving fraternities 
had no doubt of the “road” they must travel 
for honors and promotions within the fra- 
ternal group. In one high group, a bureau- 
cratic organization was established to pro- 
vide an easily identifiable system for all stu- 
dents to earn status and be recognized 
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within the fraternity. One sees a definite 
parallel between the promotional system of 
this fraternity and the bureaucratic system 
of a corporation or government agency. 
Members of the fraternity as well as em- 
ployees of the corporation or government 
agency need not depend entirely on inter- 
action for advancement. Because of their 
complexity and size, these organizations are 
best maintained by the bureaucratic system. 

On the other hand, the pledges of the low 
achieving fraternities had no systematic 
scheme to follow in achieving status within 
their groups. Pledges began their training 
under an over-emphasized orientation of 
the importance of social excellence. The 
necessary scholastic achievement for pledge 
initiation was considered to be almost auto- 
matically obtainable so long as the pledge 
was subjected to a gross amount of physical 
and mental hazing. Often, various actives 
seized opportunities to administer boards 
“for sport,” “to have fun,” or “just to be 
swinging.” Asa result of the ways in which 
"boards" were used, negative inter-personal 
relationships developed between actives and 
pledges. Because the low achieving groups 
lacked a bureaucratic system of reward and 
punishment, controlling behavior rested 
with the "law of the individual" rather than 
the "law of the group." 


э» 


Conclusion 


It is important to emphasize that the pur- 
pose of this research was to make a compara- 
tive study of six social fraternities. The 
writer has not begun to answer questions of 
a quantitative nature. Neither the question 
“how much” nor “to what degree” inter- 
action should take place between actives 
and pledges in order for them to develop 
positive inter-personal relationships has 
been discussed. "The writer has analyzed, by 
comparative method only, various aspects of 
high and low achieving fraternities. 

One of the major purposes of the study 
Was to develop, rather than test, generaliza- 
tions about factors associated with scho- 
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lastic achievement in high and low achieving 
fraternities. It is important to keep in 
mind that there will always be exceptions 
to general statements. Any applications to 
concrete data must be tempered by the con- 
ditions specific to a given situation. Con- 
sequently, the generalizations should be 
viewed as abstractions for developing 
additional insights into similar situations. 
On the other hand, if these generalizations 
are to contribute to our understanding of 
social groups, further research will need to 
be done in validating the findings presented 
in this paper. 
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EFFECT OF GROUP GUIDANCE AND INDIVIDUAL COUNSELING 
ON CITIZENSHIP BEHAVIOR 


DONALD A. DAVIS 


AS EXPERIMENTAL study was designed 
and tested at Trona High School, 
Trona, California, to determine the effect of 
group guidance and individual counseling 
as modifiers of behavior in the classroom. 
It was felt that perhaps these could be used 
to advantage in alleviating some of the dis- 
cipline problems of the teacher. Citizen- 
ship grades were used to measure the change 
of behavior of the students in the experi- 
ment since these are a reasonably objective 
means of examining the data and can be 
easily defined. In many cases teachers feel 
that an appropriate function of the coun- 
selor is to aid students in identifying and 
solving citizenship problems [3]. The fac- 
ulty as a group was not appraised of the na- 
ture of the experiment while it was in prog- 
ress in order not to contaminate the data 
unnecessarily. However, three study-hall 
teachers from which the students were taken 
were told that the students were to attend 
a class in group guidance twice a week: 
This may or may not have affected the data. 

The following experimental hypotheses 
were tested: 

1. That group guidance has an effect on 
behavior in the classroom as measured by 
citizenship grades. 

2. That individual counseling has an 
effect on behavior in the classroom as meas- 
ured by citizenship grades. 

3. That the mere passage of time has no 

effect on behavior in the classroom as meas- 
ured by citizenship grades. 
} 4. That group guidance results in greater 
improvement of behavior as measured by 
citizenship grades than does individual 
counseling when the same amount of coun- 
selor time is used with each method. 


Donain A. Davis is a Doctoral student in guid- 
ance and counseling at Michigan State University 


and on temporary leave of absence from Т. i- 
fied School District, Trona, California. ae 
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Definitions 


For the purpose of this experiment, group. 
guidance was defined as group activities” 
which are aimed primarily at the modifica: 
tion of attitudes, standards, and values as те- 
vealed їп more socially acceptable behavior 
Ul. 1 

Counseling is a face-to-face relationship of 
the student and the counselor in which the 
student is helped by the best means at е 
counselor's command to gain a more accepto 
able and realistic self concept, to gain in- 
creasing insight into his problem areas, and 
to improve skills in solving these problems 
in socially approved ways [2]. ^ 

Citizenship is defined on tbe Trona re 
port cards as including a cooperative atth 
tude, courtesy for others, promptness, сопи 
ing prepared to work, using class time to 
best advantage, and having respect for 
school property. f 


Method 


The citizenship grades of the junior class 
of 70 students were averaged at the end of 
the school year and the students were 
ranked according to these averages. The 
lowest 30 were selected for the study. These 
were then divided further into three groups 
of 10 each by random selection. The first 
10 became Group A, the second 10 became, 
Group B, and the third 10 became Group © | 
The experiment was carried out during thé 
first quarter of the senior year. ; 

Group A participated in 20 fifty-minute 
periods of group guidance. The students in 
Group B received two periods each of indif 
vidual counseling for a total of 20 periods 
of counseling time. This gave each group 
the same amount of time from the counselor 
Group C received neither group guidance 
nor individual counseling and thus became 
the control group. Such a method per 
mitted a comparison of group guidance and 
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individual counseling with another group as 
a control. These randomly selected groups 
were well matched in relation to sex, age, 
grade, citizenship grades, IO, number of 
children in family, number of schools 
attended, and educational retardation in 
years. 


Procedure 


Group A: Each student in Group A was 
invited to participate in a class which was to 
be held twice a week for 10 weeks. They 
were to come to the first meeting, ask any 
questions they liked, and then decide 
whether they wanted to attend or not. 

The first meeting was spent in discussing 
the purpose, content, and procedure of the 
new "class" The counselor opened the 
meeting by saying that all of the students 
gathered there were alike in one aspect. 
They were in the bottom 50 per cent of the 
senior class in citizenship, and the purpose 
of the class would be to remedy this. If 
they came to the second meeting, their pres- 
ence would be expected at all of the rest of 
the meetings. They would be able to say 
anything and everything they liked about 
anyone, and they were told that whatever 
was said would be kept absolutely confiden- 
tial by the counselor. 

All 10 students decided to attend regu- 
larly, and from this point on, the counselor 
made every atempt to be as non-directive as 
possible. He answered direct questions 
honestly and with as little bias as possible. 
He cooperated with the demands of the stu- 
dents. He gave advice only when persist- 
ently requested. He tried to take notes of 
the proceedings inconspicuously, but this 
was objected to vehemently by some of the 
students and no further attempt was made 
to record the events. He introduced ques- 
tionnaires, role playing, and check lists for 
the students’ consideration and answered 
questions about them, but it was always 
made quite clear that they could do as they 
wished about them. Decisions were made 
by the group and were final. The counselor 
tried to talk as little as possible. At first this 
жаз difficult because the group was leader- 
centered, but as time went on the counselor 
Came to be accepted as a member and less 
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and less importance was assigned to his pres- 
ence. His role was never that of another 
student, however. The range and quality 
of behavior varied from session to session, 
but there seemed to be a gradual awareness 
of personality problems taking place, a 
willingness to talk about them, and fewer 
defensive attitudes toward them. 

It should be stressed that what has been 
reported in this section and the following 
are impressions, reactions, and interpreta- 
tions by the counselor. There were no 
measurements made of these in the experi- 
ment. The only satisfactory available meas- 
urement was the before and after evaluation 
of citizenship by a disinterested group of 
teachers. 

Group B: The students who were to re- 
ceive individual counseling were each inter- 
viewed a minimum of two times. Several 
students came in a time or two for 
additional discussion, but this was on a 
voluntary basis and does not represent part 
of the study. 

The students were asked one at a time to 
come in for a discussion of their citizenship 
grades. After a warm welcome and a few 
minutes devoted to establishing rapport, 
the student was asked if he knew that he 
was in the bottom 50 per cent of the class 
in citizenship. A definition of citizenship 
was offered and then the student was asked 
if he would like to discuss the matter any 
further. The interviews lasted from 40 to 
50 minutes each and covered anything that 
the student wished to talk about. Again, as 
in Group A, hostilities were expressed and 
tensions were reduced, but not as com- 
pletely nor as violently as in the other situa- 
tion. More of the time was devoted to 
working out solutions to problems concern- 
ing inter-personal relations with specific 
teachers and less on a realization and ac- 
ceptance of personal attitudes which were 
the real basis of the problems. 

There was a feeling in some instances, 
certainly by the counselor and perhaps by 
the student, of over concern with a non-ex- 
istent or unimportant problem. ‘The stu- 
dent just didn’t seem emotionally involved. 
One cause of this may be that the interviews 
were counselor initiated; another cause, and 
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likely a concomitant one, was that there was 
little or no insight by the student into the 
problem. In just two interviews the 
counselor and the student rarely got beyond 
the "it's the teacher's fault" stage. It may 
be that a requisite of successful personal 
counseling is that the interview be student 
initiated in most cases. 

Another intervening factor and one that 
is difficult to identify and describe was an 
apparent feeling by some of the students of 
an authority-dependency relationship be- 
tween the counselor and the student. This 
seemed to inhibit free discussion of the mat- 
ter on the part of three of the girls who were 
not relating well with adults. They were 
ill at ease and appeared somewhat relieved 
as the interview reached its conclusion. 

The second interview was held in the 
latter part of the quarter and was usually a 
follow-up of relations with the teachers. 


Results 


At the end of the quarter, the citizenship 
grades were gathered and tabulated. As is 
evident in Taste 1, Group A improved over 
Groups В and С in the post-test. Perhaps it 
should be noted here that at the beginning 
of the study two students in Group C were 
subjected to unexpected and somewhat un- 


usual changes in environment, unusual for 
this type of student. One was elected as 
senior class representative to the student 
council and another was made student com- 
mander of the Cadet Corps. Both of these 
changes seemed to have altered the self-con- 
cepts of the boys involved and may account 
for some of the increase in citizenship in 
Group C. 

Although these groups were remarkably 
well matched by age, sex, etc., an unmatched 
group formula and ż ratios were used to de- 
rive the limits of confidence. When post- 
test differences were compared at the end of 
the experiment, Group A and Group B 
were significantly different at the 0.05 level 
of confidence. The difference between 
Group A and Group C was not significant. 
Groups B and C did not differ significantly. 

When the pre-post measures were com- 
pared, correlation was assumed and a cor- 
related means formula with ¢ ratios was 
used. Group A changed significantly at the 
0.05 level of confidence, Group B changed 
significantly at the 0.05 level of confidence, 
and Group C did not change significantly. 


Conclusions 


l. The hypothesis that group guidance 
has an effect on behavior in the classroom 


TABLE 1 
Observed Mean Differences in the Data Before and After the Experiment 
Mean* Meant SDS $.р.ї t ratio Significance. 

Pre-test* 

A-B 2.29 2.36 0.59 0.45 0.28 N.S,** 

B-C 2.36 2.25 0.45 0.61 0.44 N.S. 

А-С 2.29 2.25 0.59 0.61 0.14 N.S. 
Post-test* 

A-B 3.19 2.87 0.39 0.17 2.13 0.0511 

B-C 2.87 2.84 0.17 0.48 0.17 NS. 

A-G 3.19 2.84 0.39 0.48 1.52 N.S. 
Pre-post-testt 

Аз-Аз 2.29 3.19 0.59 0.39 3.02 0.05 

В,-В, 2.36 2.87 0.45 0.17 3.18 0.05 

C.-C, 2.25 2.84 0.61 0.48 2.03 N.S. 


* Small pooled group formula used. 

t Matched pair formula used. 

** Not a significant difference. 

1 Significant at the 0.05 level of confidence. 
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as measured by citizenship grades can be 
accepted with confidence. It is tenable at 
the 0.05 level of confidence. 

2. The hypothesis that individual coun- 
seling has an effect on behavior in the class- 
room as measured by citizenship grades can 
be accepted with confidence. It is tenable 
at the 0.05 level of confidence. 

3. The hypothesis that the mere passage 
of time has no effect on behavior in the 
classroom as measured by citizenship grades 
can be accepted with confidence. There 
was no significant change in Group C dur- 
ing the experiment. 

4. The hypothesis that group guidance 
results in greater improvement of behavior 
as measured by citizenship grades than does 
individual counseling, when the same 


amount of counselor time is used with each 
method, can be accepted with confidence. 
Group A and Group B differed significantly 
at the 0.05 level of confidence. 

These conclusions should not be general- 
ized to a population other than one defined 
by the characteristics of the sample used in 
this experiment. 
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CURRICULUM PLANNING TO BE CONFERENCE THEME 


“Curriculum Planning to Meet Tomorrow’s Needs” will be the theme 
of the 24th annual Education Conference sponsored by the Educational 
Records Bureau and the American Council on Education. 

Slated for the Roosevelt Hotel in New York City on October 29 and 30, 
the conference will consist of morning, luncheon, and afternoon meetings 
on the two days and an evening meeting on October 29. Thursday lunch- 
eon speaker will be Samuel B. Gould of the University of California at 
Santa Barbara, and Friday luncheon speaker will be John J. Theobald, 
Superintendent of Schools, New York City. Among the topics to be dis- 
cussed are “Impact of the Curriculum upon Values,” “Curriculum Plan- 
ning—Whose Responsibility?,” “Curriculum Trends in the Subject F ields, 
“Communication Media and the Curriculum,” and “Relation of Testing 
and Appraisal to Curriculum Planning.” Representatives of independent 
schools, public schools, colleges, and other educational organizations will 


be attending the conference. 
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Achievement Motivation Characteristics 


of Negro College Freshmen 


E. C. HARRISON 


Essa has been accumulating in the 
literature that achievement motivation 
is a function of cultural experience. In the 
investigation of the achievement motivation 
of a group of college students, McClelland 
15] and his associates concluded that those 
cultures or families which stress independ- 
ence and competition with standards of 
excellence will produce children with high 
achievement motivation. Rosen [8] found 
in his study of achievement motivation and 
values in a sample of sophomore high 
school students that there were class differ- 
ences in achievement motives and that these 
differences were reflected in the academic 
and in the educational aspirational level of 
the subjects. There was a tendency for 
those who were identified as middle class 
members to have higher achievement moti- 
vation than those who were identified as 
lower class members. 

Russel Dynes [7] and associates, in a study 
of the influence of family experience on 
levels of occupational aspirations, revealed 
that unsatisfactory interpersonal relations 


were associated with lower aspirational 
levels, 


The Study 


According to Eli Ginzberg [2], job oppor- 
tunities at the professional level for Negroes 
exceed the availability of qualified Negroes. 
It may be assumed that this disparity could 
be reduced by providing more educational 
opportunities. In view of the empirical 
generalizations on levels of aspiration and 
motivation cited earlier, the achievement 
motivation of Negro youth may be a signifi- 
cant factor in reducing the differential be- 
tween the expanding employment оррог- 
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tunities and the supply of qualified Ne- 
groes. 

This study is an analysis of the achieve- 
ment motivational characteristics of a 
sample of Negro freshmen in a Southern 
college to determine to what extent they 
were motivated to seek a job as evidenced 
by their willingness to become prepared, to 
make sacrifices, and to defer gratifications. 
The instrument used was a modification of 
the scale developed by Reissman [7]. Each 
subject was asked (1) to imagine that he 
had been promised a good paying job which 
carries high social prestige and provides 
opportunities for advancement and promo- 
tion, and (2) to indicate to what extent cer- 
tain conditions would stop him from 
getting the job. The probable influence of 
the conditions on his getting the job were 
indicated by checking whether the condi- 
tion (1) would stop him, (2) might stop him, 
(3) would be a serious consideration but 
would not stop him, and (4) would not 
matter. 

It is important to note that a majority of 
the students in this sample of 716 males and 
females were of rural and working class 
origin. 


Willingness to Prepare for Work 


In the scale used in this study, the condi- 
tions related to preparation for work are 
"You will have to finish college," "You will 
have to put in long hours of study," and 
"You will have to do one year of on-the-job 
training at one-half of the regular pay." 

Although enrolled in college, only 46.8 
per cent of the students indicated that 
finishing college as a requirement would 
not stop them from getting the job (TABLE 
1). On the other hand, 65.2 per cent indi- 
cated that long hours of study as a require- 
ment would not serve as a deterrent. 
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TABLE 1 
Percentages Indicating Conditions that Would Not Serve as Deterring Factors in Securing a Job 


Male. Female- — -— 

Condition No. 96 No. 06 No. die 
1. You will have to finish college 181 47.9 135 45.7 335 46.8 
2. You will have to leave your home town 194 60.7 187 47 2 385 53.8 
3. Leave your friends 187 58.1 223 56.3 414 57.9 
4. Leave your parents 74 23.2 69 17.4 143 20.0 
5. Take a qualifying examination 219 68.4 274 69.1 493 68.9 

6. Take a part-time job that would require giving Ў ў 
up social activities 137 43.0 191 48.2 328 45.9 
7. Parents do not approve 40 12.5 35 8.8 75 10.5 
8. Keep quiet about religious views 68 21.2 85 21.5 153) 21 7i 
9. Keep quiet on political views 110 34.3 138 34.9 248 34.7 
10. Do without a car 211 66.0 300 75.8 511 71 3 
11. Keep quiet on racial views 83 26.0 127 32.1 210 29.3 
12. Put off marriage two years 122 38.1 120 30.3 250 34.8 
13. Will endanger your health xi 2/1 9 2:5 16 2.2 
14. Put in long hours of study 210 65.6 34 64.9 467 65.2 
15. Father does not approve 60 18.8 455701123 105 14.8 
16. Mother does not approve 30 9.3 21 5:3 51 7.1 

17. You will have to do one year of on-the-job training 

at one-half pay 425911093923 150 37.9 275 38.4 
Increasingly, preparation for many jobs tunities resulting from broadening eco- 
—professional and  sub-professional-re- nomic opportunities in America it is often 


quires some form of work experience after 
the formal schooling is completed. One 
who aspires to pursue medicine, law, sales- 
manship, and some engineering jobs may be 
expected, after completing his formal train- 
ing, to place more value on the training 
„benefits of work experience than on the 
financial returns. The subjects in this 
study appeared to have been unwilling to 
accept or seek a job that requires work ex- 
perience; 38.4 per cent registered that work- 
ing for a year at one-half the regular pay 
would not matter. This apparent reluc- 
tance on the part of a majority of the sub- 
Jects is indicative of their deferred gratifica- 
tion pattern [8]. Expressing an attitude 
Which, to a great extent, is characteristic of 
persons of working and lower class origin, 
the students were unwilling to defer the 
gratification or satisfaction that may be de- 
rived from employment at a full salary. 


Willingness to Break Away from Ties 
of Family and Friends 
To take advantage of employment oppor- 
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necessary for one to leave his home town, 
friends, and parents for unfamiliar terri- 
tories. Lending support to this generaliza- 
tion, Pihlblad and Gregory stated, “To fol- 
low the professions—law, medicine, journal- 
ism, or scientific pursuits, or to obtain train- 
ing in these fields, migration from small 
town to the city is almost necessary" [10, p. 
57]. 

In McClelland’s study it was concluded 
that “subjects with low achievement moti- 
vation appear to have difficulty in cutting 
family ties and achieving independence” 
[5, p. 286]. This conclusion is supported by 
the results of studies of the characteristics of 
migrants: “Migrants more often than non- 
migrants tend to belong to families or house- 
holds whose size indicates a relative free- 
dom from family controls or responsibili- 
ties.” 16, p. 72]. 

Fifty-three and eight tenths per cent of 
the students indicated that they did not 
mind leaving their home towns, while 57.9 
per cent did not mind leaving their friends. 

It is interesting to note the strength of 
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family ties as evidenced by the apparent 
unwillingness of the students to leave their 
parents; only 20.0 per cent indicated that 
having to leave their parents would not 
serve as a deterring condition to getting a 
job. As one may have expected, the data 
show that females were more reluctant to 
break off the ties of their families and 
friends than were the males. 

These indices of low achievement moti- 
vations take on special significance since 
non-whites who desire to pursue yocations 
in which traditionally they have not been 
employed often are compelled to leave their 
home areas. It is logical to assume, too, 
that these achievement motivational charac. 
teristics are or will be reflected in the voca- 
tional selections of the students [10]. 


Deferment of Gratification Pattern 


Successful realization of a future goal fre- 
quently requires one to postpone certain sat- 
isfactions. As put by Ginzberg [2], “One of 
his major challenges is the necessity to post- 
pone current gratifications in order to work 
effectively toward the realization of major 
objectives,” 

There is enough research data to warrant 
the belief that there is an association be- 
tween the willingness to make sacrifices in 
the interest of achieving a major objective 
and high achievement motivation, 

Apparently the students in this study had 
Strong views about Postponing freedom of 
expression on racial, religious, and political 
views. Only 21.4 per cent of the students 
checked that “Keeping quiet about religious 
views would not stop me”; whereas 34.7 per 
cent indicated that keeping quiet on politi- 
cal views would not Stop them from getting 
the job. Interestingly, slightly less than 
onethird, 29.5 per cent, would not be 
stopped from getting a job if they were 
denied the Opportunity of expressing them- 
selves on racial views, 

Contrary to what may have been expected 
in view of their class origin, almost three- 
fourths, 71.3 per cent, of the students were 
willing to defer the satisfaction of owning 
an automobile. On the other hand, it 
appears that the students had strong feelings 
against postponement of marriage as evi- 
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denced by the fact that only approximately 
one-third indicated that deferment of mar- 
riage would not stop them. 

Relative to taking a part-time job that 
would require sacrificing the interest of en- 
gaging in social activities, 45.9 per cent of 
the students would not let this condition 
prevent them from getting the job. 


Dependence on Parents 


It was stated at the outset that achieve- 
ment motivation is a function of experience. 
Parents who encourage their children to ex- 
ercise independence, to compete with 
standards of excellence, and to acquire self- 
confidence tend to produce children with 
high achievement motives; parents who are 
very solicitous, make decisions for their chil- 
dren, and require conformity to family 
attitudes and wishes tend to produce chil- 
dren with low achievement motivation. 

As shown in Taste 1, the subjects are not 
willing to oppose the wishes of their parents 
in accepting a job. Interestingly, only 14.7 
per cent indicated that their father's dis- 
approval would not serve as a deterrent to 
getting ajob. Fewer, 7.1 per cent, indicated 
that they would disregard the mother's lack 
of approval It is shown, too, that the fe- 
males were less inclined to disregard the 
lack of parental approval than were the 
males. 

The apparent dependency on the 
approval of parents who have a limited 
knowledge of the broadening economic 
Opportunities in America leads one to sus- 
pect that these youth will select and pre- 
pare for those vocations in which Negroes 
traditionally have been employed. This 
points up the difficulty of the challenge of 
preparing Negro youth for new employ- 
ment opportunities. As suggested by Ginz- 
berg [2], there is a need for changing the 
attitudes and values of parents, teachers, 
and the Negro community regarding prepa- 
ration for work. А 

That this task can be accomplished is 
verified by the findings of Jacob in his study 
of changing values: 


+ à look at whole colleges rather than just а 
selection of courses, or other educational in- 
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TABLE 2 


Significance of Differences in Proportions of 
Subjects Responding to Similar Items in the 
College Freshman and Reissman Samples 


College Reiss- 
Fresh- man’s 
men Sample 
(У = (N = 
Condition 716) 254) CREF P 
You will have to 
leave your home 
town 0.538 0.346 5.43 0.01 
Leave your friends 0.579 0.398 5.13 0.01 
Leave your parents 0.200 0.110 3.33 0.01 
Keep quiet about 
religious views 0.214 0.508 4.74 0.01 
Keep quiet about 
Political views 0.347 0.508 4.74 0.01 
Will endanger 
your health 0.220 0.590 3.08 0.01 


* The formula for the significance of differences 
among uncorrelated proportions was taken from 
Fundamental Statistics in Psychology and Education by 
J. P. Guilford. 


fluences in isolation, reveals that sometimes a 
combination of factors can produce a distinctive 
institutional atmosphere, a "climate of values," 
in which students are decisively influenced [4, 


p. 99]. 


Since, as mentioned earlier, the scale in 
this study contained several items that 
were similar to those used in Reissman's 
study of aspirational levels, it is interesting 
to compare findings. Reissman's [7] sub- 
jects were white, male, native-born adults 
consisting of three groups—a random se- 
lection of household heads in Evanston, 
Illinois, policemen enrolled in a technical 
high school, and members of a Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. "There were indi- 
cations of stronger family ties among the 
subjects in Reissman's sample and there 
were noticeable differences in the attitudes 
toward keeping quiet about religious and 
political views. It is shown in Taste 2 that 
the differences in the responses of the two 
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samples are significant. These differences 
very likely were influenced by such factors 
as age, family responsibilities, geographical 
origin, and the differences in the wording 
of the first and third items, which in Reiss- 
man’s scale read: “Leave your community” 
and "Leave your family for some time.” 


Conclusions 


In conclusion, on the basis of the empiri- 
cal generalizations on the origin of achieve- 
ment motivation and on conditions which 
influence changes in values and attitudes, 
it seems that the educational climate for 
youth with characteristics similar to those 
that were included in this study should (1) 
stress independence of action and competi- 
tion with standards of excellence in per- 
formance, (2) provide for a re-orientation of 
outlook through experience that would 
help the students to understand themselves 
and the realities of the world around them, 
and (3) provide opportunities for the stu- 
dents to discover and develop their poten- 
tialities. 
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Research on the Teaching of Occupations 1 
1956-1958 | 


DANIEL SINICK and ROBERT HOPPOCK 


Tes 15 the fifth in a series of reviews of re- 
search on the teaching of occupations. 
Previous reviews will be found in Hop- 
pock's Occupational Information [14] and 
in the November, 1953, October, 1954, and 
November, 1956, issues of this Journal. 
The present article describes research re- 
ported in doctoral dissertations, masters' 
theses, and other professional literature dur- 
ing the calendar years of 1956, 1957, and 
1958, together with earlier research not 
previously reviewed. 


Summary 


For the convenience of readers concerned 
with the teaching of occupations at partic- 
ular levels, the researches are arranged in 
order, from elementary school to college. 
Experimental studies within each category 
are reported first. 

Of the two experiments at the elementary 


school level, one [2]—conducted in France—: 


indicated that four sessions of both lectures 
and films on 40 occupations yielded signifi- 
cant gains in information and in realism of 
choice; the other [8] found that the reading 
of three books of fiction on occupations im- 
proved knowledge and attitudes. Of three 
surveys [4, 20, 25] of current practice, one 
[20] also obtained teachers’ suggestions for 
changes. 

Although there were no experiments at 
the junior high school level, there were 
four surveys [Z, 7, 10, 27] of current practice 
and one study [22] of the relative impor- 
tance of various practices to boys, girls, 
teachers, and parents. 

Three experiments were conducted at the 
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secondary level. One [26] found that an 
eight-week occupations course produced sig- 
nificantly greater certainty regarding first 
choice of a vocation, greater tolerance | 
toward least preferred vocations, and more | 
changes in measured interests. The other ир 
two experiments [5, 77] followed up stu- 
dents exposed to different practices; the 
findings of both favored the experimental 
groups in terms of ultimate criteria. Nine 
secondary school studies [3, 6, 11—13, 18, 19, 
21, 23] surveyed current practice and two 
116, 28] obtained ratings of the relative 
value of various practices. 

At the college level, where there were no 
experiments, there were three surveys [9, 
15, 24] of current practice. 


Elementary Schools 


Bacquet, et al [2], conducted an experi- 
ment in France for the National Institute 
of Vocational Guidance involving 124 boys 
aged 13 to 14 in their last year of elemen- 
tary school in Paris. Ап experimental _ 
group of 67 was exposed for four two-hour | 
sessions held during four successive weeks 
to lectures and films on 40 trades. A con- 
trol group of 57 was not so exposed. One 
month later all 124 indicated on a list of 
60 occupations, including the 40 trades, 
those about which they had no knowledge: 
A significantly greater number of the con- 
trol group indicated ignorance of the 40 
trades; there was no significant difference 
for the other 20 occupations. On the same ш 
list, all 124 also marked those occupations 
at which they would like to work. On the - 
basis of these choices, the 40 trades were di- 
vided into three categories: the 12 most 
frequently chosen, the 12 least frequently 
chosen, and the middle 16. The experi- 
mental group chose significantly fewer of ] 
the top 12 and significantly more of the - 
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other two categories; again there was no sig- 
nificant difference for the other 20 occupa- 
tions. 

Feltman’s [8] experiment in five Illinois 
schools over a six-week period had 22 eighth- 
grade girls each read three books of fiction 
with vocational themes. A control group of 
32 girls "of comparable age, grade, mental 
ability, scholastic achievement, personality 
adjustment, and socio-economic status" read 
whatever they chose. Pre-tests and post- 
tests of occupational information revealed 
that the experimental group had achieved 
"increases in knowledge of the occupational 
details of the work depicted." An inven- 
tory of attitudes toward various workers, ad- 
ministered before and after the experi- 
mental period, indicated that significantly 
more in the experimental group changed 
their ratings of the workers described in the 
books. Interviews with the 22 girls "pro- 
duced evidence which showed that a few of 
the girls had changed their choice of life 
career" as a result of the readings. 

Munson [20] gathered questionnaire re- 
sponses from 32 teachers of grades four, five, 
and six in five New York State schools. 
Methods most commonly used to teach 
about occupations were found to be reading 
and discussion in all three grades and, in 
addition, pictures, films and film strips, and 
projects in grade four. Eighteen of the 
teachers expressed the need for more 
occupational materials in these grades, 
"materials less technical in nature, having 
more and better illustrations and imparting 
direct, rather than general or incidental, 
occupational information. They most fre- 
quently suggested such teaching aids in the 
form of films, filmstrips, stories, pictures, 
charts, and booklets." 

Boyd's [4] responses from 184 elementary 
school teachers in 10 Wyoming communities 
revealed that the following practices were 
used by the indicated percentages: illustra- 
tions, exhibits, film strips, and motion pic- 
tures to acquaint children with world of 
Work, 86 per cent; learning units to help 
develop habits of neatness, promptness, and 
finishing tasks as requirements for jobs, 76 
per cent; learning units to develop coopera- 
tion, friendliness, and tolerance as require- 
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ments for jobs, 74 per cent; trips to local 
businesses and industries to observe workers 
on the job, 56 per cent; learning units to 
help children become acquainted with 
occupations of fathers of children in class- 
room, 54 per cent; learning units to help 
children become acquainted with work of 
faculty and non-teaching personnel of 
school, 47 per cent. 

Tiro [25] gathered questionnaire re- 
sponses from the principals of 66 elementary 
schools in eight states in different parts of 
the country. He found the following prac- 
tices to be in use by the indicated numbers 
of schools: films and film strips, 33; visits to 
business and industry, 30; homeroom pro- 
grams, 28; assembly programs, 24; occupa- 
tions units, 22; club programs, 21; exhibits, 
21; posters and charts, 17; file of occupa- 
tional books and pamphlets, 16; referral to 
community persons or agencies, 16; studies 
of local labor conditions and occupational 
opportunities, 9; career day or week, 7. 


Junior High Schools 


With no experimental research at this 
level, data indicating the relative use of 
various practices are presented in this or- 
der: name of investigator, source of data, 
and practices in rank order, each practice 
followed by percentage. 

Allen [Z]: interviews with guidance per- 
sonnel of 31 commissioned intermediate 
schools (grades seven and eight) in Indiana; 
audio-visual materials, 84; outside speakers, 
68; information through regular classes and 
clubs, 61; career days, 19. 

Dustman [7]: questionnaire responses 
from administrators of 104 Illinois junior 
high schools; unit in a subject-matter course, 
48.1; part of homeroom program, 39.3; in- 
cluded in a special guidance course, 13.4, 

Ford [0]: questionnaire responses from 
principals of 26 Connecticut junior high 
schools; interviews with workers, 39; visits 
to business and industry, 31; credit for work 
experience, 27. i s 

Wogaman [27]: interviews with guidance 
directors of 18 Ohio junior high schools 
with enrollments from 500 to 1,000; audio- 
visual aids, 66; information through regular 
classes or clubs, 55; individual conferences, 
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33; career days, 5. Half of the schools had 
either courses or units in occupations, 90 per 
cent of these schools requiring units in oc- 
cupations in grade nine (56 per cent) or 
grade eight (34 per cent) and 10 per cent 
offering an elective occupations course in 
grade nine. 

Romans [22] obtained checklist responses 
from 4,069 boys and 4,056 girls in the 
eighth and ninth grades of a number (not 
given) of Colorado junior high schools of 
various sizes, from 126 Colorado junior high 
school teachers, and from 170 parents of 
junior high school pupils in the Denver 
metropolitan area. Taste 1 lists relevant 
findings. 


Secondary Schools 


Some of the schools in this category, of 
course, overlap the earlier categories. Gib- 
son's [/2] non-experimental study is men- 
tioned first because it included both second- 
ary and elementary schools; questionnaire 
responses from the 268 West Virginia schools 
(no breakdown is given) revealed that 24 per 
cent offered a course in occupations. 

Walker [26] taught a course in occupa- 
tions and self-appraisal to 122 students in a 
high school for girls in San Antonio, Texas. 
This experimental group, about equally dis- 
tributed through all four grades; was 
equated with a control group on age, grade, 


intelligence, and socio-economic back- 
ground. For eight weeks, five days a week, 
40 minutes a day, the experimental group 
was exposed to 20 films on occupations, 
teacher lectures, class discussion, and group 
plus individual interpretation of test results. 
Occupational reading and interviews with 
workers were optional. 

Before and after the experimental period, 
both groups took the Kuder Preference 
Record, a scale of attitudes toward voca- 
tions, and a questionnaire asking for the 
three vocations most preferred as a possible 
future career, the three least preferred, and 
the degree of certainty regarding the first 
choice. Significantly more of the experi- 
mental group changed their first, second, 
and third choices, and gained in certainty of 
first choice. The experimental group's at- 
titudes toward their least preferred voca- 
tions improved, while the control group's 
became worse. More of the experimental 
group changed in Kuder interests. 

Student reaction to the course was ob- 
tained through another questionnaire. The 
course "should become a part of the regular 
curriculum," said 97.6 per cent. It would 
be most helpful in the ninth grade, said 
30.3 per cent; in the twelfth, 26.3 per cent; 
the tenth, 22.9 per cent; the eleventh, 20.5 
per cent. The best way to learn about oc 
cupations, said 88.6 per cent, is through a 


TABLE 1 


Occupational Items Checked as Being of "Interest and Importance" by Colorado Junior High School 
Groups 


(In percentages) 
к  _——— ————- 


Occupational Items 


Getting a job for the summer 

How to find a part-time job 

Learning what you like to do 

Tours and visits to places of work 

How to discover your interests and abilities 
See films on various occupations 

Individual study of a few occupations 

Have a short course on occupations 
Exploring occupations in general 

Read stories about successful men and women 
Study “success factors” in certain occupations 
Make a personal career scrapbook 


4,069 4,056 126 170 
Boys Girls Teachers Parents 
67.4 71.0 63.1 55.9 
52.8 50.3 41.2 59.4 
48.6 51.8 25.1 71.8 
36.5 39.6 55.9 46.5 
33.4 42.5 76.2 55.6 
36.7 30.3 51.6 42.5 
51.3 30.5 49.2 44.5 
30.9 30.5 59.9 45.9 
24.5 21.4 44.4 34.0 
21.0 22.4 36.9 30.1 
22.6 18.1 32.9 27.9 
15.7 25.8 17.9. 20.4 
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separate class rather than a special unit in 
another class; 52.5 per cent preferred a 
course at least one semester in length. The 
methods used in the course to obtain occu- 
pational information ranked as follows in re- 
gard to both helpfulness and interest: films, 
interviewing people, reading career books, 
lecture by instructor, class discussion. Sug- 
gestions for improvement of the course were 
offered in the following order of frequency: 
longer class periods to allow more time for 
class discussion, guest speakers, job visita- 
tion, more films, more lectures by the in- 
structor, more tests for self-appraisal, and 
smaller class groups. 

Kutner [77] conducted an experiment 
with two successive twelfth-grade classes at 
the Technical and Vocational High School 
of Paterson, New Jersey. He randomly 
divided a January graduating class of 47 
students into an experimental and a control 
group, and a June class of 73 into one ex- 
perimental and two control groups. The 
first experimental group was taken on 10 
occupational field trips, the second group on 
eight trips; the control groups took no trips. 
Follow-ups one year after graduation em- 
ployed five criteria: job satisfaction, weekly 
wages, number of jobs held, number of 
weeks employed, and employer ratings. 
The findings, while generally favoring the 
experimental groups, were not statistically 
significant. Significant, however, is Kutner's 
use of ultimate criteria rather than interme- 
diate ones like information acquired. 

Cuony and Hoppock [5] report a follow- 
up five years after an experimental group 
of high school seniors had taken a course in 
job finding and job orientation. As com- 
pared with an equated control group, those 
who had had the course were better satis- 
fied with their jobs, suffered less unemploy- 
ment, and earned more money. 

Data indicating the relative use of var- 
ious practices at the secondary level are 
presented in this order: name of investiga- 
tor, source of data, and practices in rank or- 
der, each practice followed by applicable 
number or percentage. 

Berkley [3]: interviews with principals 
and guidance personnel of 13 Michigan sec- 
ondary schools; occupational information 
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file, 13; occupations units in regular sub- 
jects, 11; industrial visits, 4; posters and 
bulletins, 4; assembly programs, 3; career 
conference, 3; career day, 3; films and film 
strips, 3; guest speakers, 3; interviews with 
workers, 3; occupations class required in 
junior high school, 2. 

Daly [6]: questionnaire and interviews 
with principals of 40 Catholic high schools 
in Archdiocese of Newark, New Jersey; 
library facilities, bulletin board, posters, 
each 97.5 per cent; assembly programs, 95 
per cent; guest speakers, 95 per cent; class- 
room subject matter, 90 per cent; visual aids, 
90 per cent; field trips, 77.5 per cent; career 
day, 75 per cent; occupations course, 10 per 
cent. 

Fuller [27]: questionnaire responses from 
58 white public high schools in North Car- 
olina; (order only, no definite figures given:) 
occupational file, audio-visual aids, infor- 
mation through homeroom, occupations 
unit, industrial visits, career day, local com- 
munity survey, interviews with workers, in- 
formation through regular classes, occupa- 
tions course. The occupations course was 
“usually offered in the twelfth grade and 
usually elective.” 

Lea [78]: interviews with principals or 
guidance personnel of 12 Tennessee public 
ssenior high schools; field trips, 8; career 
days, 3. 

Moser [19]: questionnaire responses from 
principals or counselors of 286 Texas high 
schools; occupational file, 60.5 per cent; 
group programs on vocations, 51.8 per cent; 
career days off campus, 51.1 per cent; career 
days on campus, 27.6 per cent. "With few 
exceptions, the percentages of engagement 
in these activities increase with the size of 
the school." 

Nugent [27]: interviews with counselors 
and principals of 32 white public high 
schools in Louisiana; occupational informa- 
tion file, 71.9 per cent; posters and exhibits, 
56.2 per cent; occupations units, 43.8 per 
cent; assemblies, 37.5 per cent; career days, 
25.0 per cent. - 

Harris [13], who interviewed personnel in 
106 private secondary schools in New York 
State, summarized in this Journal! the prac- 


1 1957, 35, 592-593. 
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tices he found being used in teaching oc- 
cupational information to business students. 

Stevens and Hoppock [23], from a survey 

of over 250 secondary schools, found trends 
toward the use of certified counselors as 
teachers of occupations courses, the provi- 
sion of such courses for prospective drop- 
outs, the inclusion of self-appraisal, labor 
legislation, job finding, and the use of plant 
tours, follow-up, and other direct contact 
with workers. 

Keppers’ [16] questionnaire responses 
from 226 secondary school guidance admin- 
istrators, 56 counselor trainers, and 16 state 
guidance supervisors yielded a rank order 
of practices in rated importance (figures not 
given): library of occupational information, 
units in regular courses, visits to places of 
work, occupations course, exhibits, commu- 
nity surveys, special units such as short 
courses, special events such as career days, 
occupational information an integral part 
of regular courses, work experience pro- 
gram. 

Wright's study [28], reported in this Jour- 
nal,? obtained the opinions of 164 Illinois 
high school teachers of occupations courses 
or units and 19 “authorities in the field” re- 
garding the relative value not only of var- 
ious practices and different course content 
but also of possible objectives to be attained 
through the teaching of occupations. 


Colleges 


This advanced level is represented by few 
studies and no experiments. Jansen’s [75] 
questionnaire returns from 68 Catholic four- 
year colleges for men indicated that guest 
speakers were used by 46, career days by 24, 
and lectures or discussions about occupa- 
tions by 18. 

Fleming [9] used a checklist and inter- 
views with the administrators of 22 Catholic 
colleges for men in the Middle Atlantic area, 
He found the following practices employed 
by the indicated percentages of schools: 
library of occupational information, 90.9; 
reading lists on vocations, 63.6; lectures on 
careers by industrial representatives, 59.1; 
notices of increasing supply and demand of 


2 1956, 35, 30-33. 
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occupations, 54.5; vocational implications 
of subject matter, 50.0; special bulletins, 
40.9; interviews with those engaged in ос 
cupations, 36.4; courses on occupational in- 
formation, 9.1. 

Stevens’ and Hoppock's [24] description 
of careers courses offered by 11 colleges in- 
dicates, among other things, that six of the 
11 courses are required of all students and 
three others are required of particular stu- 
dents. 


Suggestions for Future Research 


To stimulate experimental research, the 
following suggestions are offered. Studies 
could be made regarding the relative effec- 
tiveness of an occupations course, or of a 
single technique, at different educational 
levels, of different techniques or combina- 
tions of techniques, of a required and an 
elective occupations course, of a course for 
both boys and girls and separate courses, of 
the study of the same occupations by all 
and particular ones by special interest 
groups. An occupations course could be 
compared in effectiveness with occupations 
units in other courses, vocational implica- 
tions in other courses, information through 
the homeroom, or a job-finding course. At- 
titudes toward local occupations, as well as 
information about them, could be meas- 
ured before and after an occupations course. 
Changes in realism of vocational choice 
could be similarly measured. 

A control group should be used where 
appropriate, so that effects of the experi- 
mental factor may be properly evaluated. 
If possible, sufficient time should be allowed 
for differential effects to be revealed. The 
persisting effects are the ones of greatest im- 
portance to the students concerned. “What 
we call results,” said Emerson, “are begin- 
nings.” Immediate or intermediate results 
are a good start, but we must move toward 
ultimate criteria like those in the Guony and 
Kutner studies. 
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Letters 


ST 


from our readers 


Less Leisure in the Future? 


To the Editor: 

Although most people may work fewer hours 
each week in the future, this will not apply to pro- 
fessionals. Whatever employers may require, to 
function at the professional level will become in- 
creasingly difficult. Increasing complexity and 
sheer quantity of knowledge and skills in each speci- 
alty makes this seemingly inevitable. 

The breaking down of knowledge into specialties 
has gone far enough. If anything, the ground to be 
covered by each specialist will be broader rather 
than narrower in scope. 

The entrance of new segments of the human race 
into professional endeavor is another factor in this 
picture. Can the American specialist ignore the 
products of his counterpart in each of many other 
countries? If he is to keep up with what is being 
done around the world, can he depend on abstracts 
and translations? If not, then he will have to en- 
gage in a tremendous amount of foreign language 
study. 

As his work becomes more difficult yet important, 
he will have more helpers. This calls for supei- 
visory abilities and they in turn call for new types 
of knowledge and skills to be developed and kept 
up to date. 

How can the professional of the future hope to 


have a shorter work week along with the work force 
in general? 


James W. RUSSELL 
Counseling Psychologist 
Northwestern University 
Chicago, Illinois 


Faculty Status—a Motive for Teaching? 


To the Editor: 

How often do student personnel administrators 
determine on the basis of the following criteria 
whether they will teach: the advantages of faculty 
rank and tenure, respect from the academic commu- 
nity, and opportunities to get better acquainted 
with students. Whether these are the criteria actu- 
ally used is open to question, but the general con- 
census of those writing on student personnel admin- 
istration leads one to believe they are. 
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The question then arises whether these criteria 
are consistent with the student personnel point of 
view which is traditionally student-centered. Is the 
person interested in faculty tenure and rank, re- 
spect from the academic community, and acquaint- 
ance with students as they affect the intellectual de- 
velopment of the students he will be teaching or as 
they affect his own welfare? If one teaches for the 
above advantages, is one not using the classroom for 
one’s own ends instead of teaching for the love of 
teaching? Or on the other hand, is one being fair 
to the academic discipline if one uses it as a spring- 
board to faculty status? If one teaches just to be 
teaching could one’s administrative duties not easily 
encroach upon time needed for preparation? Those 
relying upon the above criteria to determine 
whether they will teach are in danger of expressing 
a self-centered philosophy which undermines the in- 
tellectual development of students. 

There is, however, another reason why student 
personnel administrators may teach. They have a 
deep interest in sharing with students the pursuit of 
truth in an academic discipline. Only when scholar- 
ship and the intellectual development of the stu- 
dents have priority should a student personnel ad- 
ministrator give a portion of his time to the class- 
room. Teaching for this reason will result in fac- 
ulty tenure and rank, respect from the academic 
community, and acquaintance with students—these 
must be outcomes rather than purposes if student 
personnel administrators are to remain consistent 
with what has been the goal of their chosen field; 
otherwise the intellectual development of the stu- 
dents and the academic discipline will suffer at the 
hands of one who, for his own purposes, uses teach- 
ing as a means of professional advancement. 


WiLLIAM DAVID. ZIMMERMAN 
Assistant to the Dean 
Wittenberg College 
Springfield, Ohio 
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Books Reviewed 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various authors 


EVALUATING Рори, GROWTH, by J. Stanley 
Ahmann & Marvin D. Glock. Boston: 
Allyn & Bacon, 1958. xiii + 605 pp. 
$6.95. 


ee FOUR parts of this book cover succes- 
sively evaluation in education (79 
pages), characteristics of good evaluation in- 
struments (101 pages), informal methods of 
evaluating achievement (166 pages), and 
evaluating pupil behavior and improving 
learning (222 pages). Two outstanding 
features of the book are the well-selected 
and well-annotated list of suggested read- 
ings at the end of each chapter and the ex- 
cellent digesting of main ideas in the chap- 
ter summaries. Appendices contain lists 
of publishers and distributors of standard- 
ized evaluation instruments and selected 
lists of standardized tests. 

The book may be considered as a sum- 
mary of current knowledge about evalua- 
tion. The authors tread a well-beaten path 
and they do it in very thorough fashion. 
Ifa student can master the usual discussions 
of validity, reliability, and norms he will 
be well prepared to examine test manuals. 
It is unfortunate, however, that the authors 
did not apply the standards they had set 
up in earlier chapters to their discussion 
of particular tests. They follow a common 
pattern of those who review and write 
about tests, inventories, and rating scales 
when they indicate limitations so serious 
that the instruments could not be used 
meaningfully but end up by endorsing 
them explicitly or by implication. The 
student is not made aware of the great gap 
that exists between theory and application 
in the testing movement. 

Evaluating Pupil Growth is intended for 
use m a one-term college course for students 
in training for teaching at the undergrad- 
uate and graduate levels. It is not intended 
for the theorist. An attempt has been made 
to make the treatment such that teachers 
can make practical use of it in their class- 
rooms. In order to reach this goal the 
authors have introduced simple statistical 
procedures at appropriate places through- 
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out the book and have provided illustrative 
material on test items, cumulative records, 
and devices that are commonly used for 
evaluation and diagnosis in the area of 
personal-social adjustment. Despite these 
attractions and the lively introduction to 
each of the chapters, students who are be- 
ginners in the field may find the going 
difficult. The thorough, scholarly, and 
lengthy treatment is not likely to be mas- 
tered by undergraduates in one semester. 

This book is a fine contribution to edu- 
cational literature. If balanced with a 
heavy dose of the cynicism that critical 
examination of evaluation instruments 
should produce, the reader will be well pre- 
pared to approach the difficult processes 
of evaluating pupil growth.—Jouw W. М. 
Котнмеү, Professor of Education, The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 
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THE COLLEGE INFLUENCE ON STUDENT 
CHARACTER, by Edward Eddy, Jr. Wash- 
ington, D. C: The American Council 
on Education, 1959. 186 pp. $3.00. 


jus CENTRAL message of The College In- 
fluence on Student Character—namely, 
that in the higher education process there 
must be development of both intellect and 
character—that “to skill must be added wis- 
dom"—is not new. Thoughtful men have 
always recognized that along with compe 
tence in the performance of a task must 
also be “intelligent direction and purpose 
ful control of conduct by definite moral 
principles,” the author's definition of chat 
acter. 

_ The methodology of this effort, however; 
is somewhat different, giving the work @ 
freshness and a dimension of reality. This 
is no “armchair report" of what one edu 
cator believes, but rather a report of what 
students themselves are thinking and say- 
ing. The findings are the result of visits 
(extending over a period of one year) by 
the author and his two assistants to 
American colleges and universities. Liter- 
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ally thousands, through their comments, 
have contributed to the volume. 

The College Influence on Student Char- 
acter is largely a report of impressions and 
the limitations of such must be recognized 
by the reader. The data in this volume 
are, to a large extent, of a subjective na- 
ture. The sampling of colleges and of stu- 
dents was of necessity small. The validity 
of some of the data may rightfully be 
challenged. Despite these limitations, how- 
ever, this volume is one of real significance 
in American higher education today. It 
can be a valuable guide to all who share in 
the higher education process. It can be 
read profitably and studied by students, 
teachers, and administrators alike. This in 
itself is a distinguishing quality of the book 
and serves to set it apart from the many 
volumes which are designed to serve but 
a single audience. 

From the student standpoint, the book 
has special meaning, for the student liter- 
ally "speaks his mind” in this report. In- 
stead of a statement of what the writer 
believes to be the thinking of present-day 
college students, there is presented directly 
the thoughts and the beliefs of students. 
Student readers can’t help but be encour- 
aged by the direct involvement of their 
fellow students in the production of this 
effort. 

For the teacher there is much to be 
gained in the study of The College Influ- 
ence on Student Character. The central 
role of the teacher is emphasized repeatedly, 
and this is most encouraging. (It also 
serves to “prod” and to underscore the need 
to constantly improve teaching efforts!) 
Certainly for all teachers there is given 
anew, with unmistakable clarity, the charge 
that together with devotion to intellectual 
excellence must also go concern for the 
development of sound student character. 
For the teacher to concern himself with 
Subject matter alone is not enough. The 
shaping of attitudes and values goes on as 
well as a part of the learning process, and 
the teacher has a responsibility to see that 
Students are encouraged to develop char- 
acter attributes which will serve them well. 

_ The college administrator will, in par- 
Ucular, gain pleasure and assistance in the 
Study of Dr. Eddy’s volume. Combining 
information and appreciations gained from 
15 own broad experience as an educator 
With the data gathered from the campuses 
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visited, the author provides for the reader 
a comprehensive and sophisticated over. 
view of the total educational process. Such 
pertinent matters as "level of expectancy”; 
concepts of teaching; curriculum organiza- 
tion; the degree of student responsibility; 
the opportunity for religious understand- 
ing and practice; and the effect of environ- 
ment are discussed as aspects of the educa- 
tional process—all as t ey relate to the 
achievement of the intertwined goals of in- 
tellectual growth and character develop- 
ment. Perhaps it is at this point that the 
real genius of this volume is in evidence, 
for one has the distinct feeling that every- 
thing fits into place quite naturally—that 
the several aspects of the learning process 
are related and closely bound together— 
and that both intellectual excellence and 
the achievement of character are natural, 
companion outgrowths of the higher educa- 
tion experience. For the administrator 
there is inspiration and encouragement to 
be gained from the study of this book, as 
he attempts to steer his institution on a 
proper course in these days of great change 
and mounting pressures. 
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The College Influence on Student Char- 
acter is a most exciting and challenging 
work—a volume which not only should be 
in the library of all educators, but one to 
which frequent reference can profitably be 
made.— Ковевт B. Kamm, Dean, College of 
Arts and Sciences, The Oklahoma State 
University. 
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ADOLESCENCE AND THE CONFLICT OF GEN- 
ERATIONS, by Gerald H. J. Pearson, M.D. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 
Inc, 1958. 186 pp. $3.95. 


IN A WELL-KNOWN specialist in child psy- 
chiatry (presently Dean of the Phila- 
delphia Association for Psycho-Analysis) and 
author, Dr. Pearson is well qualified to theo- 
rize on the conflicts which are brought 
about by lack of understanding between the 
generations—adolescents and adults. ‚ He 
suggests in the book's preface that it “is an 
attempt to present in as simple a form as 
possible some of the knowledge about ado- 
lescence gained from psycho-analytic re- 
search." ‘The book was written for students 
of various medical and psychological disci- 
plines, and, in addition, the author hopes 
it will be read by parents and adolescents 
for the benefit they may derive from it. 
However, there may be many who will 
agree with this reviewer that if the book 
were read by adolescents, it could be dis- 
turbing, if indeed it could be understood. 

The school personnel worker will find 
this volume interesting reading, for it is a 
restatement of the psychoanalytic theory of 
personality—a kind of primer of psycho-sex- 
ual development bringing into play the au- 
thor’s opinions, beliefs, and a number of 
brief case descriptions relating to problems 
of growing up. These opinions and beliefs, 
strongly flavored with the analyst's approach 
to inter- and intra-psychic conflicts, will 
cause many school counselors to challenge 
them, as well as the framework upon which 
the counselor's own personal concepts have 
been built. 

Dr. Pearson, it appears, has gone back to 
Ernest Jones’ 1923 The Fantasy of the Re- 
versal of Generations, from which he offers 
the thesis for his approach to the adoles- 
cents’ problems with adult figures. He 
stresses the point that although conflict be- 
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tween generations is ever present, hostility 
is very marked in the youth, and toward 
the end of the Oedipus situation retaliatory 
fantasies are repressed into the unconscious, 
They are reactivated from a kind of dor- 
mant state whenever enough energy is sup- 
plied as a result of external or internal frus- 
trations. In discussing “The Problems of 
Adolescence,” Chapter I, numerous types of 
adolescent behavior not understood by 
adults are seen as causes of conflict. Other 
major conflicts throughout the book in- 
clude pressure for social conformity, effect 
of instinctual drives, demand for per- 
sonal flexibility, rebellious adolescent group 
attitudes, guilt feelings brought on by ob- 
ject relationships, severance of infantile ties 
from Parents, struggle for personal identity, 
and prolongation of adolescence. 
Counselors and teachers will find the dis- 
cussion on “The Adolescent’s Search for a 
Personal Identity” in Chapter V stimulat- 
ing, as thev will other topics of concern to 
them in their understanding of youth. 
However, the lack of research evidence 
throughout the book will be disappointing 
to the discerning reader. At many points, 
this reviewer got the impression that solu- 


tion of the adolescent’s problems brought 
about by the conflicts could only be left to 
fate. Parents are advised about hostilities, 
hate, jealousy, envy, etc., but little attention 
is given to acceptance, respect, understand- 
ing, and love. 

In Chapter IX, “Conclusions,” the au- 
thor contradicts much of what he has writ- 
ten in previous chapters. He "advises" ad- 
olescents. “То the Adolescent who reads 
this book," he states on page 172, “there 
are undoubtedly certain sections which 
you have not been able to understand as 
you read them." This is the greatest un- 
derstatement of the volume, for the partic- 
ular psychological vocabulary employed 
and the varying connotations which are put 
to the same terms in different instances will 
challenge the good lay adult reader. The 
bright adolescent reader may find the plot 
interesting and be intrigued with its main 
character. But he will shake his head in 
disbelief as the ugly figure of Oedipus ap- 
pears to cause more problems than the vil- 
lainous animal of a horror movie.—Dran 
L. HuMMzr, State Supervisor of Guidance 
Services, Ohio State Department of Educa- 
tion. 
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In SEARCH OF IDENTITY: THE JAPANESE 
OVERSEAS SCHOLAR IN AMERICA AND JA- 
PAN, by John W. Bennett, Herbert Passin, 
& Robert K. McKnight. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1958. x 
+ 369 pp. $7.50. 


Еш ЈАРАМЕЅЕ have been faced 
with a basic ideological problem 
emerging out of their country's moderniza- 
tion program. They have had to declare 
themselves on the great issues involved in 
their nation's planning: West versus Ori- 
ent, democracy opposed to autocracy, indi- 
vidualism versus collectivism. To the indi- 
vidual this ideological debate became a 
search for identity, and it is this problem, 
the search for identity, that forms the 
background of this book." 

This is one of a series of research studies 
sponsored by the Committee on Cross-Cul- 
tural Education of the Social Science Re- 
search Council. The study is not concerned 
with the nature of their educational pro- 
gram as such but with the social and psy- 
chological effects of this foreign educational 
experience. However, the student person- 


nel worker who is interested in an evalua- 
tion of the suitability of the American stu- 
dent personnel program for foreign stu- 
dents will find a particularly perceptive dis- 
cussion in Appendix C on "Guidance of the 
Visitor." 

Part One of the book is devoted to a re- 
view of the historical background of the 
situation, with particular emphasis on the 
effect of the history of Japan and of the 
kinds of students going abroad. Part Two 
is devoted to a study of Japanese students 
attending American Universities between 
the two world wars (three chapters), to a 
study of recent, post-war students (three 
chapters) and to Japanese women educated 
in America (one chapter) Part Three fur- 
ther analyzes the implications of these find- 
ings, e.g., patterns of intercultural experi- 
ence, social norms, intercultural education, 
and social change (three chapters). Appen- 
dices analyze the educational history of per- 
sons listed in a Japanese Who's Who vol- 
ume, the methodology used in the study of 
students in America, and the already noted 
"Observations on Guidance of the Visitor." 

The major part of the study is based on 
results from interviewing 50 Japanese who 
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had once studied in America and returned 
to Japan; some of these had studied in 
America between the wars and others since 
the last war. Additional data were obtained 
from biographies of 100 additional return- 
ees, but the main source of information 
was from the interviewees. A second as- 
pect of the study was concerned with an 
intensive study (interviewing and psycho- 
logical testing) of 23 Japanese students en- 
rolled at one large American university; a 
much less extensive study (only question- 
naires and tests used) was also carried out 
with 22 Japanese students at another Amer- 
ican university. The authors point out 
that their samples of Japanese students may 
not be typical of those who have done edu- 
cational work in America, but they believe 
that their findings help illuminate the fac- 
tors affecting the “success” (acceptance and 
advancement) of these students on their 
return to Japan. 

The main findings of the study indicate 
that "success" is dependent on several fac- 
tors, most of which have nothing to do 
with the nature of the American education: 
(1) The cultural and political develop- 
ments in Japan. For instance, early stu- 
dents abroad were highly successful because 
of the early need for technical knowledge, 
but later on Japanese universities were con- 
sidered equal or superior in many fields. 
Also, during World War II those who had 
studied in America might be suspect, but 
during the Occupation these same individ- 
uals obtained rapid advancement because 
they were considered most familiar with 
democratic institutions and ways. (2) Un- 
dergraduate attendance at a major Japanese 
university with foreign graduate study was 
better than undergraduate and graduate 
study in America because important friend- 
ships and connections must be made during 
the undergraduate years. (3) In certain 
periods the Japanese students who attended 
abroad were usually those unable to get 
into a major Japanese university and so 
were not as able nor as well-connected as 
those studying in Japan. (4) Many Japanese 
in revolt against Japanese customs and in- 
stitutions studied aloud and on their re- 
turn were considered radical and so were 
less effective in Japanese developments. (5) 
Those who studied abroad briefly tended to 
change less and to maintain strong home 
contacts and so were more readily accli- 


mated on their return. 
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This study contributes helpfully to ап 
understanding of how study in our univer- 
sities affects Japanese students as they re- 


"turn to their own country. While the book 


describes the nature of the samples and 
indicates that these individuals were inter- 
viewed and sometimes tested, it basically 
consists of a series of conclusions with illus- 
trations. The interested research worker is 
frustrated if he wants information as to how 
the interviews were actually carried out, 
what the basic data were, and how they 
were classified. He will also be bothered by 
an apparent grouping of these students into 
a few definite personality types, 2.6. ideal- 
ists, adjustors, or constrictors. The authors 
are capable social scientists and their con- 
clusions seem reasonable, but some readers 
might like more data from which to work 
out additional implications.—F. P. Rosin- 
son, Professor of Psychology, The Ohio 
State University. 
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Ie моѕт crucial question of our day, 
Professor George F. Kneller of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles points 
out, is whether man conquers the forces of 
de-personalization or whether these forces 
conquer him. Modern education has be- 
come the victim of the society that nurtures 
it. Social acceptance has been over-empha- 
sized as an educational goal and group proc- 
esses have been over-stressed as teaching 
eS The individual is gradually 
being lost in an age of social conformity. 
Someone must call attention to what is 
happening and, if possible, reverse the 
trend. 

Professor Kneller believes that the exist- 
entialists have been more conscious. of the 
plight of modern man than any other group 
in Western culture. The purpose of his 
book is to make the observations, the argu- 
ments, and the conclusions of the existent- 
ialist thinkers available in non-technical 
language to educators and interested lay- 
men. The existentialists whose writings 
Were used most extensively by Professor 
Kneller are those of Martin Heidegger, Karl 
Jaspers, Soren Kierkegaard, Gabriel Marcel, 
and Jean-Paul Sartre. 

Existentialism is more behavioral and 
phenomenological than conceptual and ra- 
tional. It does not add or detract from 
existing philosophies so much as it per- 
meates them. If one asks the fundamental 
philosophical questions, the existentialist 
supplies answers that are mystical but quite 
familiar. What is reality? Reality is sub- 
jective experience, existence. What is 
truth? Truth is authentic existence. How 
is truth discovered? Truth is discovered 
through intuition. How is truth validated? 
Truth is validated by the values of its exist- 
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ence to the individual. What is the goal 
of philosophy? The goal of philosophy is 
to help man internalize experience and be- 
come his authentic self. The existentialists 
point out that education for adjustment, 
for happiness, for security is a delusion, 
The creations of human history have come 
from men of uneasy minds, men who 
yearned for fulfillment, men whose lives 
were a commitment. 

To the existentialist, the highest educa- 
tional goal is man’s search for himself. The 
teacher is not merely a social-minded um- 
pire, a resource person, or a model per- 
sonality. Nor is the teacher an actor, for 
he wants no imitation. Тһе effective 
teacher never forgets that his real purpose 
is to educate someone else. And the final 
test of teaching success is the student whose 
mind has been liberated, the student who 
has thought out truth afresh. 

The personnel and guidance worker who 
reads Existentialism and Education will not 
soon forget the experience. While the 
struggle of the individual against de-per- 
sonalization has long been a basic theme in 
guidance literature, the existentialists have 
attacked the problem from a different set 
of assumptions that those subscribed to by 
guidance workers. They challenge the be- 
havioral, differential, quantitative psychol- 
ogy upon which guidance techniques have 
been based, and Professor Kneller has de- 
livered the existentialist message with tell- 
ing effect. The book is clear, the writing is 
crisp, and the train of thought is always 
easy to follow. Since this reviewer is not a 
trained philosopher, he cannot evaluate 
Professor Kneller's essay as a philosophical 
contribution; but he can guarantee the 
personnel and guidance worker who reads 
this volume a very disturbing but profitable 
experience.—GroRGE A. Pierson, Dean of 
Students, Queens College. 
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LOOKING FoR EMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN 
Countries, by Juvenal L. Angel. New 
York: World Trade Academy Press, 1959. 
131 рр. $7.00. 


Ts IS A fourth edition of a previously 
much used source book of information 
regarding some of the opportunities and 
difficulties in looking for employment in 
foreign countries. It has been substantially 
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enlarged and has become more practical. 

In addition to information concerning 
where to look for employment, living con- 
ditions, information on work contracts, etc., 
important facts about labor legislation in 
foreign countries and a geographical dis- 
tribution of leading firms doing business 
abroad (many offering unusual opportun- 
ities for employment) have been included. 
This source points out that 10,000 major 
United States manufacturers and distribu- 
tors who carry on international business 
relations with other countries and essential 
United States Government representatives 
constitute an enormous field for executives, 
junior executives, technicians, and office 
personnel conversant with foreign lan- 
guages and American training skills. More 
than 2,200 American firms operating in 
foreign countries are listed. A survey of 
employment possibilities in these firms is 
included. 

The author, who is Director of Modern 
Vocational Trends Bureau, gives the reader 
the benefit of his years of practical experi- 
ence in placing personnel in foreign coun- 
tries. 

The scientific approach to vocational 
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cant contribution to the field, this 
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choice is advocated and clearly outlined. 
The emphasis is upon obtaining the right 
position. Those who seek employment 
abroad are urged to work at a task for 
which they are well fitted, in a congenial 
atmosphere for an organization that will 
respect them, and where they can receive 
a salary commensurate with their abilities. 
Stress is placed upon adequate prepara- 
tion for a job and the necessity for a careful 
study and analysis of one's abilities and 
skills, plus a systematic campaign to locate 
congenial contacts. Information is included 
which explains how to make a personal in- 
ventory. The reader is also given a detailed 
description of how to prepare a personal 
occupational worksheet. In addition, he 
is told how to fill out application blanks, 
what to do in an interview, and is ас- 
uainted with other points to consider when 
signing a contract for overseas employment. 
"This book contains a myriad of facts and 
outlines a step-by-step plan for securing the 
best foreign position for the individual 
concerned. It should be a must for indi- 
viduals who actively seek employment 
abroad.-N. Harry Camp, JR, Director, 
Psychiatric Clinic, Florida School for Boys. 


WORK 
OF THE 
COUNSELOR 


By Leona E. Tyler. This book em- 
phasizes three principles: (1) counsel- 
ing is a skill in perceiving and compre- 
hending subtle psychological relation- 
ships; (2) the interview itself is the 
heart of the counseling process; (3) 
individual differences in counselors’ 

- methods and in clients’ responses make 
every interview а unique experience. 
323 pp., $3.75 
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Publications . . . in brief 


Record and Transcript Guide 


An Adequate Permanent Record and 
Transcript Guide. Committee on Tran- 
script Adequacy of the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers. Robert E. Mahn, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Special Publications, AACRAO, 
Office of the Registrar, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio, 1959. 19 pp. 


This pamphlet was prepared by the Committee 
on Transcript Adequacy of the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Offi- 
cers. Its purpose is to establish a systematic way 
of keeping the students’ official educational records 
for colleges and universities so that they will serve 
more effectively both for officers of admissions, 
records, and registration and for state certification 
authorities. 

The section entitled “The Permanent Record 
and the Transcript of Record" contains the es- 
sential items that should be maintained. These 
items are: identification of the institution, identi- 
fication of the student, basis of admission, the 
xecord of work taken, termination status and veri- 
fication of the record, institutional policies—perti- 
nent regulations and definition terms, and general 
items which include legibility, clarity, and mini- 
mum size of transcript. A brief description of each 
of these items is given. 

Also presented are statements about Transcript 
Evaluation, Forged Transcripts, and Transcripts 
for Teacher Licensing Needs. In the appendix is 
an abstract of a report entitled “The Recording and 
Reporting of Student Disciplinary Problems” which 
was developed jointly by AACRAO and several 
other interested ‘organizations. 


Rehabilitation Through Group Methods 


Group Methods in Therapy, No. 284, J. 
D. Frank. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 
38th St, New York City, 1959. 98 РР. 
$.25. 


This pamphlet presents the different ways in 
which group methods are used in the treatment 
of various problem areas. It is lucidly and inter- 
estingly written and contains several brief case 
histories to illustrate the points made. The author 
points out the tremendous growth in recent years of 
the group method and discusses some of the situa- 
tions in which it is used, as well as the different dis- 
ciplines that are using it. He mentions that the 
fact that more people can be treated at the same 
time is an advantage of the up method. Also an 
advantage is that frequently what is said by a 
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group member about another has more influence 
than if it were said by a therapist in psycho- 
therapy. 

Some of the situations in which group methods 
have been used are presented, some in more detail 
than others. 'The group treatment method has 
been used in the rehabilitation of adolescent delin- 
quents. An саар of this work takes place at 
Highfields, a rehabilitation center in New Jersey 
for 16 and 17 year old boys. Group methods have 
also been used with individuals in mental hospitals, 
not only with individuals about to leave the hos. 
pitals but even with those more severely disturbed 
Alcoholics Anonymous and Recovery, Inc., are pre 
sented as other examples of the breadth of the 
group method, 

In discussing the different situations that utilize 
group methods, the author also presents some of 
the various techniques that are involved, e.g., round 
table discussions, psychodrama,  free-interaction 
group, and the guided group. 


Films for Educators 


Educators Guide to Free Films, 19th ed., 
Mary F. Horkheimer & J. W. Diffor (Eds.). 
Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis- 
consin, 1959. 639 pp. $7.00. 


This ide should prove of value to anyone 
interested in the use ot a film for the classroom, 
lecture, or speech. 'There have been several addi- 
tions and changes with this edition. Old films 
have been deleted (404) and new films have been 
added (614) so that the total number of films listed 
is 4,223. As an indication of how rapidly the use 
of films has grown, in 1941 there were only 671 
titles listed and in 1951 only 2,191. This rapid 
growth is again reflected in the number of film 
sources available, which has increased by 16 from 
the last edition to a total of 625. Also new is an 
article by John Guy Fowlkes entitled “Audio Visual 
Media in School Ímprovement" which presents à 
brief history of the audio visual media as well as 
a discussion of the new National Defense Education 
Act in regard to procuring audio visual material. 
In the main section of the guide the films are 
listed under broad categories such as: Accident 
Prevention and Safety, Aviation, School and Educa- 
tional Opportunities, Science-General Science, S0- 
cial Problems, and Transportation. Each film is 
listed alphabetically by title under the above men- 
tioned categories. Besides the title, a description of 
the contents, size, whether sound or silent, date of 
release, running time, name of the distributor, and 
limitations on their distribution are presented. 
The films are also listed in two other ways. In 
the title index the films are presented alphabeti- 
cally by title and in the subject index they аге 
listed under less broad categories than in the main 
section. Also listed alphabetically are the names 
and addresses of their branch offices and the avail- 
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ability of the films. Included in the guide are the 
directions as well as a sample letter for the ordering 
of a film. 


Developing Testing Programs 


Let's Look at Our Testing Program. 
Guidance Series, Bureau of Educational 
Research, College of Education, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michigan, 
1959. 11 pp. 

The purpose of this pamphlet is, as the title 
implies, to help in developing a testing program 
that is best suited for a particular school or schools. 
It presents briefly and clearly the steps that have to 
be taken and the problems that are apt to arise 
along the way. 

The first step that is mentioned is the value of 
a testing program. This is stated in terms of four 
purposes: to improve the instructional program, 
to facilitate curriculum revision, for educational 
and vocational counseling, and to help the adminis- 
trative staff appraise the educational program. The 
next step is that of determining the information 
desired from the tests, who will use the information, 
and how will they use it. The next problem is 
the selection of the tests themselves. Throughout 
the entire pamphlet, the importance of spade work 
and involving the staff is stressed time and again, 
Banenlarly when the program is just being devel- 
0} 


Some of the practical problems that arise in 
administering tests, as well as the common type of 
errors in interpreting test results, are presented. 
The importance of developing local norms is 
pointed out and the step-by-step procedure in 
determining percentiles is presented. There are 
also selected references on tests. 


Educational Television 


Teaching by Television. Ford Founda- 
tion, Office of Reports, 477 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City, 1959. 87 pp. 


This report points up the rapid expansion of 
leaching by television and presents in brief the 
many studies that have been conducted in this area. 
Also presented are the names and addresses of the 
individuals who have conducted such studies, the 
colleges and universities that have televised courses 
Íor credit, and the school districts (and schools) 
making regular use of televised instruction. — ; 

'The rapid growth of teaching by television is 
shown by the fact that the first educational tele- 
Vision station began six years ago, and there were 

in operation and 12 under construction when 
this report was written. Also, there are more than 
150 closed circuit television installations in schools 
and colleges throughout the country and closed 
Circuit television is being used in 21 military in- 
Stallations, 

The primary focus of the studies that have been 
Conducted has been on comparing the efficacy of 
teaching by television with teaching done in the 
Tegular classroom manner. The usual way the 
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comparison has been made has been by some 
achievement measure of a subject that has been 
taught in the two different ways. With achievement 
as a yard stick, neither method. stands out above the 
other. If any difference does exist it favors the 
teaching by television. It would seem that the best 
results are obtained when a team approach is 
used, i.e., a studio teacher and a classroom teacher 
who work together. 

Presented in more detail are the studies that 
have been conducted at universities and colleges, 
primarily those conducted at Pennsylvania State 
University. Also mentioned is the feasibility of 
televised teaching as well as an attempt to deter- 
mine its cost as compared with regular teaching. 

Another chapter sums up the work that has been 
done in the school and presents in more detail the 
experiments done in Washington County, Maryland. 
Also discussed is the development =e findings of 
the National Program in the Use of Television in 
Public Schools. 


Club LARBEREC 


LARBEREC in Action, S. Franklin & S. 
Tremsky (Eds.). Federation of the Handi- 
capped, 211 West 14th St., New York City, 
1959. 23 pp. 


This brochure tells about the inception and de- 
velopment of Club LARBEREC (cerebral spelled 
backwards) In the fall of 1953, a few cerebral 
palsied adults met at the Federation of the Handi- 
capped in New York City to discuss cerebral palsy. 
In this discussion and in later discussions the indi- 
viduals opened up and shared their feelings with 
others and realized that their problems and pent up 
feelings were not unique. More people were at- 
tracted to the group and in February, 1954, Club 
LARBEREC was founded. One of the purposes of 
the organization was to help the members partici- 
pate in a better and richer social life. Many of the 
members had led a sheltered life and been "kept 
safe from harm," but by operating as a group more 
and more of the members devel Pd social skills 
they had not used before. With the members 
becoming more active, they helped to dispel from 
the minds of their parents, friends, and the public 
in general the idea that the individual with cerebral 
palsy is so different from others. With time, the 
activities of the group expanded to where the 
members were going to off-Broadway shows, night 
clubs, attending lectures, and participating in 
sports. Group members took part in a pane! dis- 
cussion at Hunter College entitled “The ,Handi- 
capped Help Themselves.” The organization has 
grown strong and active since 1954 and there are 
now 35 members. One ee that stands out 
for a person with cerebral palsy is finding cua 
ment. The group discussion and activities o the 
club have given the members more confidence and 
skills so that more of them have jobs now than 
before. B i 

The brochure, besides presenting the history and 
development of the club, consists of contributions 
of the members. Some of these contributions are 
poems and some are essays about the personal 
changes that have taken place because of Club 


LARBEREC. 
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Association Activities 


Reports from divisions, officers, and committees of A.P.G.A. 


A Proposed Code of Ethics for A.P.G.A. 


The Executive Council has d the 
publication of the Code of Ethics as devel- 
oped by the Committee on the Preparation 
of Ethical Standards, The Committee does 
not intend this and the Executive Gouncil 
does not authorize its publication with any 
sense of its being a final Code of Ethics. A 
Committee, headed by Dr. Seth Arsenian, 
has been appointed to study the Code 
of Ethics during the next several years. 
Your comments on it will be of great help 
in modifying the present Code and in 
eventually enabling APGA to bring out a 
finished Code in two or three years. The 
work that has been done already on this is 
very great and now the remaining work is in 
the hands of all members. Please be sure 
to pm your comments to Dr. Ar- 
senian at ingfield College, Springfield, 
po tole а sil 5 4 e x 


Introduction 


The personnel worker recognizes that his. oc- 
cupation is a profesion. 

Jn his relations with his client, the personnel 
worker is constantly aware that he has chosen to 
serve, and he respects the dignity of the individual 
e personality in all of his relationships with 

In his relations with professional associates and 
other fellow workers, the personnel worker socks 
to improve and protect the status of his profession 
and the quality of its services to the public. 


activities, 
In general, the individual who works with others 
is given a specific title which tends to reflect either 


the location of his employment or some specific 
aspect of it, rather than indicating a unique 
characteristic. (For example, the "school coun: 
selor,” “employment interviewer,” etc.) 

Not all items, therefore, will necessarily relate 
to situations faced by all personnel workers. The 
Code is intended, however, to deal with the 
ethical concerns the personnel worker faces in 
dealing with the specific aspects of his own em 
ployment situation, 


|. Definition of Responsibilities to the Client 


1. The personnel worker or agency is free (o 
limit services in any reasonable manner; e, Te 
striction of services to clientele of a community, 
an educational or a business organization, or (0 
clienteles identified by age or grade levels, or (0 
the types of problems or of services rendered. 
Nevertheless, within any restricted area of oper? 
tion, clients must be handled alike regardless of 
race, creed, or color. (This paragraph does not 
apply to those programs of sectarian organizations 
specifically designed to aid their own members.) 

2. The personnel worker will not discuss, pre 
sent, or publish information concerning any client, 
or other person interviewed, outside his own ог 
ganization, even within the profesion, except sub: 
ject to the following conditions: 

a. The purpose of any such discussion or pro 
entation shall be either to help solve the client's 
problems or to further significant training or pro 
fessional functions; and 

b. Information received from any person inm- 
terviewed shall be treated as confidential, not (0 
be discloed to anyone outside the personnel 
worker's own organizations, unless: (1) The nature 
of the interview is such (eg, an employment in- 
terview) that the personnel worker's primary те 
sponsibility is clearly understood by all concerned 
to be to some agency other than the person inter 
viewed; or (2) The client, or person interviewed, 
is informed in advance that data or other infor 
mation collected will or may be transmitted t0 
some specified personnel agency; or (3) The client 
requests or authorizes release to a specific agen? 
or individual of information to be used in hit 
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interest; or (4) The client authorizes the 
e of case materials for publication or other 
onal presentation. In such cases, every 
must be made to omit or disguise any in- 
pation that would identify the client; or (5) 
person interviewed is a minor or other de- 
dent person, in which case consent must be 
d from a legally responsible person or agency; 
46) Existing canons of professional or legal re- 
ibility to society or to the client require dis- 
without the consent of the person inter- 


- € The personnel worker's responsibility for 
ng the confidential nature of information 
d from a client shall extend beyond the 

ration of his individual professional practice or 
‘of his employment in any organization. 
- UB. The personnel worker will not guarantee reso- 
. lution of the problem, but shall indicate only that 
will use all of his resources in legitimate ways 
хо aid the individual. 
— 4, Fees should be reasonable and manner of pay- 
ment should be discussed with the client prior to 
Initiation of services, and should be revised only 
‘With the concurrence of the client. 

_ B, At the point where it becomes clear that the 
client is not benefiting, and in the future is not 
likely to benefit, from the continuation of а pro- 
fewional relationship, the personnel worker will 
discontinue it. 

_ 6. Where referral of the client to other pro- 
fessional services is indicated and the client refuses 
to accept it, the personnel worker may elect to 
discontinue the relationship. In such cases, how- 
fever, he must give due consideration to the harm 
that may result if the relationship is abruptly or 
Prematurely discontinued, 

7. The peronnel worker in consultation with 
Amociates representing other professions will pre- 
Ment such information and data regarding the 
dient as they, by virtue of their training and 
ompetence, are capable of understanding and 
utilizing in the best interests of the client. 


1. Definition of Responsibilities fo the Profession 
он 
_!. The personnel worker should exert what in- 
he foster the and im 
КЕЕ: 
Will attempt to prevent and to rectify practices 
likely to result in offering inferior professional 
Services or in lowering standards for personnel 


2 The personne! worker will attempt to pro- 
Xt the profession from misrepresentations and 


gain favor by making personal comparisons damag- 
ing to colleagues, nor should he in any way be- 
little the services of ethical professional workers, 

4. Individual personnel workers employed by 
organizations are obligated to demand the same 
standards of ethical practice in their organization 
as those assumed and specified in their individual 
services, 

a. In accepting association with an organiza- 
tion, the personnel worker satisfies himself that he 
can accept its ethical practices, 

b. Where he finds unethical practices jn an 
organization with which he is associated, he shall 
seck to secure corrective action. 

с. Where serious matters of unethical practice 
cannot be corrected, he is obligated to seck a more 
satisfactory relationship, 

5. When in the opinion of the personnel worker 
another member of the profesion is guilty of un: 
conduct, and where educational or 

corrective action has been attempted or is not 
considered feasible, it i» his duty to submit in 
writing to the Ethical Practice Committee а 
statement of the nature of the unprofessional con 
duct as he understands it with supporting evidence, 
6, Permission of the copyright holder or original 
author should first be obtained before using any 


B. The worker writing on а scientific 
or subject should deal objectively and 
frankly with those sections which might be con: 


worker by underbidding through reducing his 
normal fees after having been informed of the 
charges named by the other worker. 

13. The personnel worker will not accept or offer 
a commission, rebate, or other forms of remunera- 
tion for referral of a client to professional service 
agencies. 


Ili. Interpretations of Services, Functions, and 


Qualifications to the Public 


1, The personnel worker will endeavor to extend 
public knowledge concerning counseling and per- 
sonnel work and will discourage the spreading of 
untrue, unfair, and exaggerated statements regard- 
ing them. 

2. It is unethical for a personnel worker to con- 
sent to the popular or non-technical publication 
of his research findings without reasonable assur- 
ance that a sound, unbiased, and properly qualified 
interpretation of his results will be made. Pre- 
publication review shall be required by the per- 
sonnel worker when he is a co-author or when 
he consents to the use of his name. 

3. It is unethical for a personnel worker to 
permit his name to be used in connection with a 
professional activity or program with which he 
does not have a direct working relationship. In 
all such cases of professional endorsement, the 
nature of the connection should be clearly defined. 
Similarly, the unauthorized use by anyone within 
the profession of the name of another member of 
the profession is unethical. +. 

4. The personnel worker will offer his services 
only within the area of his training, experience, 
and level of competence. Neither he nor his ẹm- 
ployees will undertake any activity in which their 
limitations are likely to result in inferior pro- 
fessional services. 

5. Offering services entirely by mail, or relying 
solely on mechanical devices for counseling or 
guidance, is considered unethical. 

6. Personnel workers announcing and/or adver- 
tising services are obligated to state their functions 
and qualifications in conformity with the follow- 
ing professional principles and conventions: 

a. The nature of the services rendered will be 
specified with accuracy and clarity, and in a pro- 
fessional manner. 

b. Listings in telephone directories shall be 
entered under specifically defined headings sug- 
gesting services for which the individual is quali- 
fied according to commonly recognized professional 
standards. (1) Listings shall be limited to the 
following items: name, highest relevant degree, 
licensing and/or certification or diplomate status 
including field or specialization where applicable, 
address and telephone number. (2) It is unethical 
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to use the name of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association in publicizing or offering 
services to the public, since such membership does 
not in itself quarantee the necessary professional 
training or competence. 

c. Cards, letters, circulars and/or similar public 
announcements of either individual or agency serv- 
ices shall be developed and distributed in con- 
formity with the following principles except as 
they may be modified by recognized professional 
and certifying agencies: 

(1) Announcements of agency or individual 
practice shall mainly set forth a statement of name, 
or unambiguous statement of the nature and scope _ 
of services rendered, address, office hours, and 
telephone number. 

(a) Agency announcements may list names of 
bona fide members of the staff, together with 
a separate listing of consultants and of part- 
time staff where applicable, and shall in- 
clude their relevant educational and certifi- 
cation status wherever individual names are 
listed. 

Individual announcements similarly may in- 
clude name, highest relevant degree, certifi- 
cation or diplomate status including specialty, 
along with the other pertinent details above 
specified. 

(2) Supplementary descriptions of agency or 
individual services shall conform to the conventions 
of the specialties and related professions with 
which they are most closely associated. 

(a) Announcements of counseling services may uti- 
lize brochures to make these services known 
to the public. They may appropriately be 
sent to professional persons, to schools, and 
to business organizations, but to individual 
clients only in response to inquiries. Direct 
mail advertising, repeated press advertising, 
or radio announcements are not acceptable 
procedures. Direct solicitation of clients is 
unethical. 

(b) Consultation services to business, industrial, 
or educational organizations may directly 50- 
licit business and employ advertising of а 
promotional nature as long as they accurately 
describe the services. Announcements and 
descriptive materials may be sent directly to 
prospective clients, and may be run peri- 
odically in journals, trade papers, and simi- 
lar media. 


(b 


Frovp C. Cummincs, Director, Guidance 
Services Department, Evanston (1ll.) Town- 
ship High School, Chairman; Pauk С. 
GREENE; FRANK W. MILLER; PAUL PEARSON} 
GEORGE S. SPEER. 
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Announcing: 


Basic Approaches to Mental Health 
in the Schools 
A reprint series from the 


PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL 
Foreword by the Director of the National Institute of Mental Health 


CONTENTS: 


Foreword 
Basic Approaches to Mental Health: An Introduction Joseph Samler 


The Program at the Institute for Child Study, The University of Maryland. . . 
Bernard Peck and Daniel A. Prescott 


The Human Relations Program at the State University of Iowa | 
Ralph Н. Ojemann 


The Program at the Nebraska Human Resources Research Foundation 
William E. Hall 


A Human Relations Seminar at the Merrill-Palmer School... Clark Moustakas 
The Forest Hill Village **Human Relations Classes” John R. Seeley 


Teacher Education at Bank Street СоШеде................. ш. pA 
M. Barbara Biber, Elizabeth Gilkeson, and Charlotte Winsor 


An Attempt at Synthesis Joseph Samler 


Now Available 


Single copies $1.00; order of 10 or more copies, 10 per cent discount plus postage. 
Address orders to: 


American Personnel and Guidance Association 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. Washington 9, D. C. 
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White House Conference on Children and Youth 


HE GOLDEN Anniversary White House 
Conference on Children and Youth will 
be held in Washington, D. C., March 27— 
April 2, 1960. APGA as a professional or- 
ganization and many of its members as pro- 
fessional individuals are involved in this 
Conference, which is described as “the great- 
est single undertaking of our time in behalf 
of our young people." 

'The purpose of the 1960 White House 
Conference is to promote opportunities for 
children and youth to realize their full po- 
tential for a creative life in freedom and dig- 
nity. This purpose, or theme as it is some- 
times called, will be based upon: 

l. Study and understanding of (a) The 
values and ideas of our society; (b) The ef- 
fects on the development of children and 
youth of the rapid changes in this country 
and the world; (c) How family, religion, the 
arts, government, community organizations, 
and services such as health, education, and 
welfare, peer groups, and the behavior of 
adults in their interactions with children 
and youth deter or enable individual fulfill- 
ment and constructive service to humanity. 

2. Examination of the degree of.achieve- 
ment of previous White House Conference 
goals and recommendations. 

3. Determination of the action that indi- 
viduals, organizations, and local, state, and 
national government can take to implement 
conference purposes. 

The basic organization of the White 
House Conference consists of three parts: 

1. A National Council of state committees 
representing governor appointed commit- 
tees from 54 states and territories and the 
District of Columbia. 

2. A Council of National Organizations 
representing about 500 voluntary groups 
(APGA is a member of this Council). 

3. An Interdepartmental Committee on 
children and youth representing 34 divisions 
of the Federal Government. 

These three basic parts of the organiza- 
tion make it possible for the Conference to 
take place. Each of the three basic groups 
has its own organizational structure that is 
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working on the Conference and they are 
joined together in the over-all National 
Committee of which President Eisenhower is 
Honorary Chairman. The structure of the 
Council of National Organizations includes 
a Chairman, Dr. Robert E. Bondy, a Vice- 
Chairman, Dr. Lyle W. Ashby of the NEA, 
a Secretary, and an Executive Committee, 
The Executive Director of APGA is a mem- 
ber of this Executive Committee. 

The National Council of State Commit- 
tees includes the various Governors' Com- 
mittees on children and youth. It is in these 
groups that many АРСА members are par- 
ticipating. Branch Presidents were re- 
minded a number of times about a year ago 
to make representation to the governors of 
their states to obtain representation on these 
committees and apparently the response was 
very successful in many states. 

The Conference in April will be struc 
tured along these lines: : 

1. There will be two plenary sessions 
whose participants will be the 7,000 invited 
guests and the purpose of which will be in- 
spiration, theme setting, and synthesis. 

2. There will be five theme assemblies of 
14 persons each for the purpose of develop- 
ing major aspects of the theme, pursuing the 
challenges of the Conference, and structur- 
ing the issues. 

3. There will be 20 forums of 350 per- 
sons each for the purpose of presenting facts, 
findings, issues on specific aspects of Con- 
ference content. 

4. There will be 240 work groups of ap- 
proximately 30 persons each for the purpose 
of dealing with specific topics and to facili- 
tate open discussion leading to findings. 

The organization and structure of the 
Conference presupposes various avenues of 
follow-up and APGA undoubtedly will be 
involved in this. 

There is very great concern, of course 
with the 7,000 invitations to be issued by 
President Eisenhower, January 10, 1960: 
The invitations are divided as follows: 
1,700 through the Council of National OF 
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ganizations on Children and Youth; 2,900 
through the National Council of State Com- 
mittees on Children and Youth; 300 through 
the Federal Interdepartmental Committee 
on Children and Youth; 300 for public in- 
formation media; 200 for National Commit- 
tee and its subcommittees; 500 for interna- 
tional guests; 600 public officials-Supreme 
Court Justices, Members of the Cabinet, 
Governors, Members of the Congress; 500 
reserve pool. 

Ten per cent, or 700 registrants must be 
youth. Of these, 300 will come from na- 
tional organizations and 400 from the state 
committees. Youth are defined as persons 
between the ages of 16 and 21. An ad- 
ditional 200 of the total 7,000 are to be 
young adults who are defined as between the 
ages of 21 and 30. 

APGA will have basically two official rep- 
resentatives and there may be a little further 
allotment of spaces to APGA, depending 
upon the outcome of the next meeting of the 
Executive Committee (of which the APGA 
Executive Director is a member) on Septem- 


As a Guidance Specialist - - 
Do you really know what Industrial Education can accomplish? 


To understand the value of industrial education in the schools today, to aid 
you in counseling, and to inspire your students in their vocational choices, get 


ber 21 and 22. Each of the Divisions is also 
a member of the Executive Committee and 
so each will have two official representatives, 

Further preliminary work in which 
APGA is involved includes the Executive 
Director’s participation in a special sub- 
committee on youth employment. APGA 
may be involved in the further presentation 
of working papers on guidance. A number 
of APGA members will, of course, be par- 
ticipating guests at the Conference. Many 
are doing preliminary work in connection 
with the Governor’s Committees on Chil- 
dren and Youth and many will take an im- 
portant role in the follow-up work during 
the next several years. It is possible that the 
Branches will be called upon to take an ac- 
tive part at least in the follow-up work. 

APGA has been in the focus of the Golden 
Anniversary White House Conference from 
the very beginning of the earliest planning 
meetings that took place and APGA joins 
many other groups, each of which has a 
special contribution to make to the value 
of this Conference. 


"FROM SCHOOL TO CAREER” 


Retold from the pages of the 


A 24-page booklet of actual success stories. \ 
анна this fascinating booklet tells іп 


nationally-circulated magazine School Shop, 


persons whose 


human terms the stories of individuals from all over America, е 
industrial-education courses opened the door to their careers. Fill in the coupon 


below for your copy today. 


® Inspirational 
€ Educational 
9 Helpful 


—Noney enclosed. 


Single copies—25¢; 2-9 

copies, 1096 discount; 10-99 
copies, 25% discount; 100 or 
more copies, 331496 discount 
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Prakken Publications 
330 Thompson St., Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Please send me —— copies of "From School to Career." 


—— Please bill 
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From the Executive Director .. . 
REANIM Alo NM! 


Г IS A pleasure to be able to tell you that we 

now have added another professional per- 
son to the staff, making two of us. This has 
been made possible by the action of the Ex- 
ecutive Council in providing for this 
position in the budget. The new person is 
Carl McDaniels, a young man in the guid- 
ance field who has been a very successful 
counselor and university guidance teacher 
and who is now completing his doctoral 
work at the University of Virginia. He will 
serve in the capacity of a Professional 
Specialist. He will answer a vast amount 
of professional correspondence; he will 
assemble and edit the publication on gradu- 
ate scholarships and fellowships; he will 
handle the placement service; he is setting 
up the library facilities; he is working on the 
several studies and projects with which 
APGA is involved. We feel very fortunate 
to have obtained his services. 

As professional activities continue, we are 
already looking toward the 1961 Conven- 
tion. I have met once with President-Elect 
Feder and the top officials for the Conven- 
tion. Dean Feder has appointed Robert L. 
McCleery, Associate Dean of Students at the 
University of Denver, as Convention Co- 
ordinator, and Kenneth B. Ashcraft, of the 
Colorado State Department of Education, 
as Program Coordinator. In addition, an 
Advisory Committee has been appointed 
under the Chairmanship of Dr. Clarence W. 
Failor, Associate Professor of Education at 
the University of Colorado. The Commit- 
tee Chairmen are being appointed and it is 
expected that this phase will be completed 
by November, at which time we will have a 
meeting in Denver to plan the major details 
for the Convention. A workshop will be 
held late in April to set the stage for the big 
effort for the next succeeding months that 
Will put the Convention into motion on 
Monday morning, March 27, 1961. 

I wanted to cite the 1961 Convention to 
you as an example of the long range work 
that goes into APGA and also to acquaint 
you with the people who will be managing 
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that Convention. Within five months, we 
will have started on the 1962 Convention, 
At the same time, the 1960 Convention in 
Philadelphia is reaching its stages of com- 
pletion. Speakers are still being obtained 
and there will be a number of additions to 
the program, but the main parts of it 
already are established at this time in 
August as this column is written. 
Membership is always an important con- 
sideration of the Association. It can now be 
reported that several of the Guidance and 
Counseling Training Institutes held under 
the National Defense Education Act during 
the past summer had 100 per cent APGA 
membership. These are the ones that are 
known: University of Alabama, Dr. Ralph 
M. Roberts, Director; Boston University, 
Dr. Dugald S. Arbuckle, Director; Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, Dr..Paul Е. Munger, 
Director; University of Wyoming, Dr. Lyle 
L. Miller, Director. Many other Institutes 
turned in substantial number of members 
and it is presumed that practically everyone 
who attended a Summer Institute and who 
now, of course, is in a professional counsel- 
ing position will be a member of the Associa- 
tion. Special congratulations, however, go 
to the individuals and the universities cited 
for the great work that they accomplished in 
the membership area. à 
It seems probable that the future will 
bring more opportunities to counselors for 
training. One example of a new area is the 
institute that was sponsored by General 
Electric at Syracuse University during the 
past summer. ‘This industrial sponsorship 
gives promise of further development. One 
of the areas in which more opportunities for 
counselor education are needed is for the 
counselor who has had sufficient formal 
training and good experience but now after 
a few years of work needs a refresher experi- 
ence. This type of situation is not met very 
thoroughly under the National Defense Ed- 
ucation Act and it is possible that this area 
can be advanced more strongly by other 
sponsorships.—ARTHUR A. HITCHCOCK 
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The GAP Gage: 


It's Your Interest, Too 


eee 


DINNY DUNSMOOR, DIRECTOR 


APGA PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ADVANCEMENT PROGRAM 


p DAY before the Battle of Trafalgar in 
1805, Lord Nelson called a conference 
of the senior officers of his fleet. Noticing 
the absence of Captain Rotherham, who 
commanded the flagship of Admiral Col- 
lingwood, Nelson inquired of Collingwood 
the reason for Rotherham's absence. He 
received. the reply that they were not on 
good terms with each other. “Terms,” ex- 
claimed Nelson, “not on good terms with 
each otherl" He promptly adjourned the 
conference while he sent for Captain Roth- 
erham. When the latter appeared Nelson 
led him to Collingwood and bade them 
both consider the long line of ships on the 
horizon—the combined fleets of France and 
Spain ready for action. “Look,” he said, 
"yonder is the enemy. Shake hands like 
Englishmen." In the face of their common 
peril, they shook hands and became com- 
rades again, ready to do battle side by side 
for the common cause. 
_ There's a fitting parallel here for APGA 
in that we face for the next few years the 
Combined "enemies" of mortgage and con- 
Struction loan payments, with their result- 
ant interest demands. Furthermore, while 
we have a strong and steadily increasing 
соге of APGA and GAP supporters, the sad 
fact remains that many members and some 
branches have as yet made absolutely no 
financial contributions to GAP (our Build- 
ing Fund) and are, seemingly at least, not 
on our side, but rather on the side of the 
"enemy," Some for the flimsiest of reasons 
and others because of downright indiffer- 
ence have ignored all pleas for assistance in 
Paying for our new APGA home in Wash- 
Ington, D. C. 

APGA, while by no means on the verge 
of anything approaching insolvency, has a 
Cash crisis" now and for the months im- 
mediately ahead unless we all get together 
and figuratively “Shake hands like English- 
men,” in line with Lord Nelson’s exhorta- 
Чоп, and go into action against our com- 
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mon enemies—mortgage and loan reduction, 
and interest. 

APGA’s GAP has done well to date (end 
of July), having made the down payment 
of $50,000 on our new home, paid $4,000 in 
settling fees, purchased nearly $5,000 worth 
of furniture and fixtures, expended some 
$63,000 on renovations, and paid some $22,- 
700 for loan reduction and interest. Our 
mortgage loan has been reduced to $142,- 
500 and our construction loan to $38,000, 
with an additional payment of $6,000 due 
in October. By making loan payments to- 
taling $19,500, we have reduced our annual 
interest payments from $11,000 to $9,928.50. 
This interest bill must go steadily and 
quickly down or we will have a greatly in- 
creased cost for our new home. This means 
as many and as large payments on our loans 
as possible. 

Here’s what individual or branch gifts 
will do for APGA: 


Will Reduce Interest Payments of 
; 51/.% in the Amounts Below, if Mort- 
gage Runs for 


Amount — 


of Gift Lyre, 2 Yrs. 3 Yrs. 4 Yrs. 
$100 $5.50 $11.00 $16.50 $22.00 
50 2.75 5.50 8.25 11.00 

30 1.65 3.30 4.95 6.60 

10 55 1.10 1.65 2.20 

5 275 55 .825 1.10 


Any gift to GAP that you make now, 
therefore, will do double duty: (1) it will 
help to reduce our loans by that amount, 
and (2) it will reduce our interest charges 
as listed above. 

То revert to Lord Nelson for а moment— 
his Flagship, The Victory, at the Battle of 
Trafalgar, flew the signal: “England ex- 
pects that every man will do his duty." In 
the same vein, “APGA expects that every 
member will do his duty” by making a gift 
to GAP in 1959—as much of it as possible in 
cash this month. 
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Publications Available from the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 


THE PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL $9.00 a year 
Official magazine of the Association, published monthly September through May 

BOUND VOLUMES OF THE JOURNAL 
1 copy of each volume (7 volumes in all) 60.00 
1 volume 11.00 
2 volumes 10.75 a volume 
3 volumes 10.50 a volume 
буы 79:50 а volume 
MAUS 9:00 a volume 

THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE QUARTERLY 2.00 a year 
Published quarterly by the National Vocational Guidance Association 

THE SCHOOL COUNSELOR 1.60 a year 
Published quarterly by the American School Counselor Association 

JOURNAL OF COLLEGE STUDENT PERSONNEL $1.50 a year 

(formerly Personnel-O-Gram) 
Published three times a year by the American College Personnel Association 

ares ee OF MEMBERS твані 2 
ешкашан b HOG Wate eni Кыыс incmembere) 2: 

DIRECTORY OF VOCATIONAL COUNSELING SERVICES, 1958-1960 1.50 


Approved list of agencies published by the American Board on Professional Standards in 

Vocational Counseling, Inc.; biennial 

HOW TO VISIT COLLEGES* .25 
HOW ТО CREATE YOUR CAREER* .30 


Handbooks for students, teachers, and parents, prepared by the Public Information and 
Professional Relations Committee of NVGA 


NYGA DIRECTORY OF PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS 1.00 


An alphabetical and geographical listing of Professional members of NVGA including 
job title, address, and institution ^ 0 TOresional memi 


NVGA BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CURRENT OCCUPATIONAL LITERATURE, 
1959 Revision 1.00 


Evaluated list of recent occupational information prepared by Guidance Information 
Review Service of NVGA 


COUNSELOR PREPARATION +50 
A manual on the preparation of counselors, prepared by МУСА 
REHABILITATION COUNSELOR PREPARATION* 
Training needs of rehabilitation counselors, prepared by NVGA and the National 
Rehabilitation Association ` 
JOB ANALYSES OF EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL WORKERS 
Interim report by the Study Commission of the Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
AN INVITATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Information about the American Personnel and Guidance Association and its Divisions 


TENT, PERSONNEL SERVICES IN UNIVERSITIES OF THE 


A report on conferences with university and government officials by Wesley P. Lloyd 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, AND ASSISTANTSHIPS FOR 
GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL GRADUATE TRAINING 

by George D. Changaris 


THE USE OF MULTIFACTOR TESTS IN GUIDANCE* 
Articles by teat authors with introductory and summary articles by Donald E. Super; 


BASIC APPROACHES TO MENTAL HEALTH IN THE SCHOOLS* 
Articles on school Programs working toward mental hygiene by those administering the programs, 
with introductory and summary articles by Joseph Samler; reprinted from the 
Personnel and Guidance Journal 


WHY FINISH HICH SCHOOL?* У i р 
рет АУА E ton саана should complete their education by Carl М. Elliott, 
THE PLACEMENT SERVICE BULLETIN A. : 2.00 a year 
personnel and resumes of ABGA members who are eral Ты реш О idonee and 
* Quantity prices available 
Order from National Headquarters 


American Personnel and Guidance Association 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
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OUR BRANCHES 


Tue ARKANSAS PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
Association held its Spring meeting on 
April 10. Dinner was served to approxi- 
mately 65 members and guests and, follow- 
ing the dinner, the members heard an ad- 
dress by David A. Dudley, Director of Ad- 
missions for the Professional Schools at Co- 
lumbia University. Mr. Dudley spoke on 
the subject “Looking Ahead in Education.” 


Tue Akron AREA VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Association held its final meeting on the 
series on Manpower Skills in the Akron Area 
on May6. The meeting featured an address 
by W. F. Patterson, Special Assistant to the 
Secretary, U. S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C., who spoke on “Skilled Man- 
power and Our Future.” In his address, 
Mr. Patterson discussed the manpower needs 
as they apply to the United States and 
Northeastern Ohio, including the trends in 
apprentice training and technical schools 
brought about by automation. 


Tue PUGET SOUND PERSONNEL AND GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION wishes to remind every- 
pne of the Fall Guidance Conference, 

Counseling the Exceptional Child, Youth, 
and Adult," to be held at the University of 
Washington, November 5 and 6. Among 
participants in the conference will be Dr. 
William M. Usdane, Coordinator, Special 
Education and Rehabilitation Counseling 
Curriculum, San Francisco State College, 
and President of the Division of Rehabili- 
tation Counseling. 


"THE HAWAI PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
AssoctaTion at its May meeting featured an 
address by Dr. Harry W. Smallenburg, Di- 
rector of the Division of Research and Guid- 
ance of the Los Angeles County Schools on 

the topic “Basic Elements of a Good Total 
School Guidance Program." At this meet- 
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ing, the Branch was presented with the 
NVGA Branch Meritorious Achievement 
Award. 


THE WISCONSIN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
AssocIATION held its annual spring confer- 
ence in Madison on May 9. Featured speak- 
ers at the conference included Dr. Gail F. 
Farwell, Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Wisconsin, and John Arm- 
strong, Area Director of the California Test 
Bureau. 


WHO'S WHO 


—and Where 


Vicror P. A. WENZELL, Supervising Prin- 
cipal of the Southbury Training School, 
Southbury, Connecticut, has received a Ful- 
bright Fellowship to study Special Educa- 
tion in New Zealand. He will be associated 
with Dr. Ralph Winterbourn of the Uni- 
versity of New Zealand, Auckland, N. Z., 
for the academic year. 


Jonn Henperson has left his position as 
Assistant Director of the Men’s Division at 
Michigan State University to become Dean 
of Students at Western Illinois University, 
Macomb, Illinois. 


ErpoN NONNAMAKER, of the Residence 
Halls staff at Michigan State University, has 
been appointed Assistant Director of the 
Men's Division at MSU, East Lansing, Mich- 


1gan. 

Rosert Е. ETHERIDGE, who was formerly 
Assistant Dean at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale, Illinois, has joined the 


staff at Michigan State University as Assist- 
ant Director of the Men's Division. 


Grorce W. Harrop, Counselor-Trainer 
at Southern State College, Magnolia, Ar- 
kansas, is serving as an instructor on the 
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staff of the College of Education at Michi- 
gan State University during the 1959-1960 
school year. Mr. Harrod is also completing 
the requirements for his doctorate while he 
is at MSU. 


WILHELM FRANZ ANGERMEIER, who re- 
cently received his doctorate in psychology 
from the University of Georgia, has joined 
the faculty of Austin College in Sherman, 
Texas, as Assistant Professor of Psychology. 


Lenore M. Harvey, formerly Personnel 
Counselor at the VA Regional Office in At- 
lanta, Georgia, is now Chief of Psychologi- 
cal Services, Georgia State Department of 
Education, Division of Vocational Rehabil- 
itation. 


EvELYN M. Mumma has left her position 


AVAILABLE IN OCTOBER... 


a manual for college and university 
administrators charged with responsi- 
bilities for financial aid programs for 
students 


AN IMPORTANT PUBLICATION... 


produced by the American College Per- 
sonnel Association to answer pressing 
questions on administering financial aid 
programs 


Watch for further information on this much- 
needed manuai. 


When available, copies may be obtained 
from: 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 
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as Counselor in Mt. Diablo High School, 
Concord, California, to become Placement 
Adviser, Student Personnel Positions, 
Teacher Placement Office, University of Cal- 
ifornia at Berkeley. 


SALLY A. PnrrcHARD, who has been Coun- 
selor at the Fairmont, Minnesota, Senior 
High School, has accepted a position as 
Counselor in the Britt, Iowa, schools. 


TuroponE Nicksick, Jr, who has been 
Director of the Presbyterian Guidance Cen- 
ter, Austin College, Sherman, Texas, has 
become President of Ranger College, Ran- 
ger, Texas. 


Marion E. VIRGIN has resigned as Adjust- 
ment Specialist with the Ohio State Services 


for the Blind to become a Rehabilitation — 


Counselor with the Minnesota State Serv- 


ices for the Blind. 


WiLLIAM S. ZERMAN has left his position 
as Dean of Men at Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Delaware, Ohio, to become Executive 


Secretary of Phi Gamma Delta in Washing- | 


ton, D. C. 


Curtis Н. Moonr, Dean of Evening Col- 
lege and Summer Session at Rockford Col- 
lege, Rockford, Illinois, recently reported 
that in February, 1959, the college became 
coeducational for the first time. Rockford 
College, formerly a woman's college, ac 
cepted men to its degree program in 1955 
and had been a coordinate institution since 
that time. Dr. Moore was the first Dean of 
Men, appointed in 1955, and in addition 
has served as Dean of the Evening College 
and Dean of the Summer Session. Expan- 
sion of the college has necessitated his giv- 
ing up one of these duties. Therefore 
Cuartes U. Waker, who came to Rock 
ford College in June, 1958, as Assistant 
Dean of Men and Director of Placement has 
been appointed Dean of Men and Di- 
rector of Placement. 
tinue as Dean of the Evening College and 
Summer Session. 
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Dr. Moore will com | 


LuciLLE J. Снлікіх, who has been Coun- 
selor at Burlingame High School, Burlin- 
game, California, has accepted a position as 
Counselor at Mills High School in Mill- 
brae, California. 


ЈоѕЕРН SrunniNs resigned his position as 
Chief of the Vocational Psychology Section, 
Psychology Service, VA Hospital, Montrose, 
New York, and is now Coordinator of the 
Rehabilitation Counseling Program, Los 
Angeles State College, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia. 


Seymour І. Wo.rsein has been ap- 
pointed to the top career position of Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary of Labor. Dr. Wolf- 
bein, formerly Chief, Division of Manpower 
and Employment in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, will continue to have responsibil- 
ity in the over-all field of manpower and 
employment developments, including the 
guidance and counseling aspects of the De- 
partment’s work. 


BENJAMIN L. Gornam, who has been Co- 
ordinator of Research and Evaluation in the 
Tucson, Arizona, Public Schools, has ac- 
cepted a position as Associate Professor of 
Guidance Education at the University of 
Wyoming in Laramie. 


Westry C. Huckins has left his position 
as Superintendent of the Sundance, Wyo- 
ming, schools to become Guidance Coordi- 
nator in the Sheridan, Wyoming, public 
schools, 


К. Wray Srrowic, formerly Professor of 
Education and Psychology at Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, has joined the 
Staff of the Department of Education at the 
University of Chicago. 


Broruer J. Тімотну has left his position 
as Vocational Director in LaSalle Institute, 
Glencoe, Missouri, to become Principal of 
the Christian Brothers High School in 
Quincy, Illinois. 
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RICHARD A, MERRIMAN, who has been In- 
Service Counselor Trainer at the University 
of Nebraska, is now Counselor Trainer at 
the Central Missouri State College, Warrens- 
burg. 


Harry J. LaPine has left the University of 
Kansas Guidance Bureau in Lawrence to ac- 
cept a position as Research Associate in the 
Rapid Learner Project and Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education and Psychology at the 
Ohio State Teachers College in Cedar Falls. 


Benson B. Pomer, formerly in the De- 
partment of Continuing Education at Kan- 
sa$ State College, Manhattan, is now Assist- 
ant Dean, Division of University Extension, 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale. 


Emeritus Members Approved 


The APGA Executive Council, at its 
meeting in May, approved Miss Frances 
Camp and Miss Helen Voorhees as Emeri- 
tus Members of the American College Per- 
sonnel Association. Miss Camp is with the 
Educational Placement Office at the State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, and Miss 
Voorhees is Director Emeritus of the Ap- 
pointment Bureau at Mt. Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Massachusetts. 

“These two members of long standing 

ualified for Emeritus membership, as it 
is defined by the APGA Constitution and 
By-Laws. According to Article П, Section 
2, (0: "Emeritus members shall be persons 
who, having reached the age of sixty-five 
years, and who, having been a member of 
one or more of the Divisions or their ante- 
cedents of the Association for at least twenty 
years, may request such status with qualifi- 
cations set forth by the Executive Council. 
An Emeritus member may be admitted by 
action of the Executive Council and ap- 
proved by at least one Division." 'The By- 
Laws further state: “Emeritus members 
shall be exempt from paying dues, but they 
shall retain all rights and privileges of 
membership in the Association" (Article I, 


Section 5). 
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State Membership Coordinators 
1959-1960 


The following members have accepted 
responsibility for heading the APGA mem- 
bership campaign in their respective states 
during the 1959-1960 year. One of their 
primary functions will be to coordinate 
the recruiting activities within their state. 
Each of these State Membership Coordina- 
tors heads a State Membership Committee 
composed of representatives from each 
APGA Division. The names of the Divi- 
sional representatives have been listed 
wherever the names were available. 


Alabama: No State Coordinator Reported; ACPA— 
Leon D. Williams; ASCA—John W. Wood 

Alaska: Dorothy G. Whitmore, Star Route B, Box 
3896 P, Spenard; ACPA—James Parsons 

Arizona: Milton A. Kiesow, Department of Guid- 
ance, Arizona State University, Tempe; ACPA— 
W. P. Shofstall; ASCA—David O, Lloyd 

Arkansas: Eugenia Rives, Counselor, T. A. Futrall 
High School, Marianna; ACPA—Leon V. Vawter; 
ASCA—Minnie Lee Mayhan 

California: John Schmidt, San Diego State College, 
San Diego 15; ACPA— Barbara A. Kirk and Gladys 
Jewett; ASCA—William E. Clarke 

Canada: A. A. Aldridge, 10811 67th Street, Ed- 
monton, Alberta; ACPA—A. J. Cook, Louis Chatel, 
and T. L. Hoskin; DRC—Alfred Feintuch 

Colorado: Clarence W. Failor, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder; ACPA—Helen N. Brush; ASCA— 
Marjorie Thomson 

Connecticut: Francis W. McKenzie, Darien Public 
Schools, Darien; ASCA—Ellis Tooker; ACPA— 
George H. Stanley; DRC—Elizabeth Stabler 

Delaware: E. A. Rutledge, Counselor, Harrington 
School, Harrington; ASCA—Elizabeth Cloud; 
ACPA~J. E. Robinson 

District of Columbia: Helen S. Stone, Educational 
Counselor, George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. С.; ASCA-Ralph Watt; ACPA—C. L. 
Miller 

Florida: Margaret J. Gilkey, Director of Guidance 
Services, Dade County, Miami; ASCA —Margaret 
J. Gilkey; ACPA—Marna V. Brady; DRC—Bruce 
‘Thomason 

Georgia: Cameron L. Fincher, Georgia State College 
of Business Administration, Atlanta; ASCA— 
Lester Herman, Jr; ACPA—L. P. Bradley 

Hawaii: Caroline F. Will, 1839 Keeaumoku Street, 
Honolulu 14; ACPA—Arthur A. Dole; DRC— 
Riley L. B. Yee 
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Idaho: Chauncy W. Abbott, 217 Peasley, Boi 
ASCA—Angus McDonald; ACPA—S, Gene Odle 

Illinois: I. Clark Davis, Dean of Students, South 
Illinois University, Carbondale; ACPA—Dennis 
L. Trueblood; ASCA—Floyd C. Cummings : 

Indiana: No State Coordinator Reported; АЅСА 
Dayton L. Musselman; ACPA—William L. Elster 

lowa: E. T. Burianek, 1807 K Street, S. W., Cedar: 
Rapids; ASCA—Helen Fullerton; ACPA—Helen E. 
Focht 

Kansas: Н. Leigh Baker, Professor of Education, 
Kansas State University, Manhatten; ASCA—Gene 
Bell; ACPA—Carl G. Fahrbach, Jr. 

Kentucky: Joann R. Chenault, Director, Counseloi 
Training, University of Kentucky, Lexington} 
ASCA-—Esther Adams; ACPA—Charles Elton 

Louisiana: Russell E. Helmick, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge; ASCA—Marjorie 
Longsdorf; ACPA—Martin L. Harvey 

Maine: Ruth L. Pennell, State Department of 
Education, Augusta; ASCA—Elsie M. Gervais) 
ACPA—George Nickerson 

Maryland: William E. Kline, Board of Education, 
Towson; ASCA—Florence Erwood; ACPA—Rich-; 
ard H. Byrne; DRC—Gerald Wise 

Massachusetts: Lawrence Litwack, 59 Laconia Street, 
Lexington; ASCA—Joseph Manning. ACPA—Ed- 
ward C. Glanz; DRC—Julian S. Myers 

Michigan: Virginia Weaver, Homer High School, 
Homer; ASCA—Francis B. Schneider; АСРА= 


Harry W. Lawson; DRC—John Jordan 
Minnesota: Thomas A. Soldahl, School of Educa: 

tion, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14 

ASCA-—Ralph Sorenson; ACPA—Theodore Volsky 


Missouri: R. R. Eddleman, Director of Guidance 
Services, Hazelwood School District # R-l, St. 
Louis County, Box G, Hazelwood; ASCA—Minnie 
Dingee; ACPA—Robert Wright; DRC—Alberta 
Keuper and Adaline Cross 

Montana: Robert E. Gorman, Director of Counsel- 
ing Services, Montana State University, Missoula; 
ASCA—Donald L. Peters; ACPA—M. E. Brook- 
hard 

Nebraska: Doris McCaffey, Nebraska City Pub- 
lic Schools, Nebraska City; ASCA—Geraldine 
Whitted; ACPA—B. Gale Oleson 

Nevada: Bernice McNaught, University of Nevada, 
Reno; ASCA—George R. Kelly; ACPA—Sam M. 
Basta 

New Hampshire: Charles R. Dolan, Director, Oc 
cupational Information and Guidance, State ре 
partment of Education, Concord; ACPA-—Helen 
Spaulding 

New Jersey: J. Dale Weaver, 703 Mountain Way 
Morris Plains; ASCA—Katherine Gaventa; ACPA 
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—Julia E. Read; pRC-Hirch L. Silverman 

New Mexico: A. A. Wellck, 724 Solano Drive, N. E., 
Albuquerque; ASCA—Robert Swanson; ACPA— 
A. A. Wellck 

New York: Paul B. McGann, Associate in Educa- 
tion Guidance, University of the State of New 
York, State Education Department, Albany 1; 
ASCA—Florence Purcell; ACPA—Emerson Coyle; 
DRC-Norman Fertig, Jean Bloom, Patricia Liv- 
ingston, and Morton Zivan 

North Carolina: Sarah E. Wilcox, 4443 Wendover 
Lane, Charlotte 7; ASCA—Lucille Browne; ACPA 
—Roy N. Anderson 

North Dakota; James D. Mathisen, Department of 
Public Instruction, Capitol Building, Bismarck; 
ASCA—Margaret L. Dehne; ACPA—Grant M. 
Norem 

Ohio: Violet G. Bica, School Psychologist, Cleve- 
land Heights Board of Education, Cleveland; 
ASCA—Violet Bica and Virginia Bica; ACPA— 
Lincoln Fisch; DRC—Hope M. Bair 


Oklahoma: Е. Е. Gaither, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman; ASCA—Dan Gardner; ACPA—Frank 
McFarland 


Oregon: Ambrose I. Huff, 3255 Royal Avenue, Eu- 
gene; ASCA—Ambrose Huff; ACPA—Howard E. 
Anderson; DRC—Phil Schoggen 

Pennsylvania: Marion E. Peck, Bristol Borough 
School District, Bristol; ASCA—Martha L. Kem- 
erer; ACPA—Charles Meyn; DRC—Howard Blank 

Rhode Island: C. James Herrick, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, Rhode Island College of 
Education, Providence; ASCA—Sister Mary Mar- 
jorie and James W. Eastwood 

South Carolina: Julia Lesesne, Manning High 
School, Manning; ASCA—Julia W. Lesesne; ACPA 
—Louis B. Pope 

South Dakola: Robert W. O'Hare, Director of 
Guidance Services, Sioux Falls Public Schools, 
Sioux Falls; ASCA—Merrill Sly; ACPA—Gerald 
M. Fort 

Tennessee: Nathan E. Acree, 2803 Hemingway 
Drive, Nashville 12; ASCA—Dorothy Latimer and 
Ulrey K. Wilson 

Texas: George C. Beamer, North Texas State Col- 
lege, Denton; ASCA—Evelyn L. Milam; ACPA— 
Charles C. Williams 

Utah: Howard T. Reid, Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, Provo; ASCA—Clara Richards; ACPA— 
Phelon Joseph Malouf 

Vermont: Everett C. Dimick, State Supervisor of 
Guidance, State Office Building, Montpelier; 
ASCA—Richard Billard 

Virginia: No State Coordinator Reported; ASCA— 
Lucille Gillespie; ACPA—Thomas E. Hawkins 

Washington: Eugene E. Downer, 209 Olympic 
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Place, Apt. 10, Seattle 99; ACPA—R. D. Williams; 
ASCA-—George Palmer 

West Virginia: Walter Н. Jarecke, Director of 
Guidance, West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town; ASCA—Virginia Keadle; ACPA—Orlo 
Strunk, Jr. 

Wisconsin: T. J. Kuemmerlein, Milwaukee Public 
Schools, Milwaukee; ASCA—T. J. Kuemmerlein; 
ACPA—Lawrence P. Blum 

Wyoming: Lyle L. Miller, University of Wyoming, 
37 Education Hall, Laramie; ASCA—Geraldine 
Winkler; ACPA—Robert E. Lahti 

FOREIGN: 

ACPA—Haiti: Orvil Dunn; Honduras: Harry E. 
Raplus; France: Leonard A. Ostlund; Japan: 
Haruo Tsuru; Puerto Rico: Rafael Guzman- 
Ufret; West Africa: Thomas R. Solomon 


Life Subscribers to APGA* 


Acrer, NATHAN E 2803 Hemingway Dr, Nashville 
12, Tenn. 

ANDERSON, Mary Louise Asst Psychol, Georgia 
Warm Springs Found, Warm Springs, Ga. 

AxpERsoN, Roy М Head, Dept Occup Info & Guid, 
North Carolina State Coll, Raleigh, N. C. 

Appet, Vicror H 4815 Trabue Rd, Columbus 4, 
Ohio. 

Baker, CHARLES D 432 Fieldcrest, Pittsburg, Kan. 
BaLLARD, JENNINGS F 10303 Insley St, Silver Spring, 
Md. 
BENNETT, 


Calif. 
Berrness, Henry J 1316 № 10th, Tacoma 6, Wash. 


BiaspeLt, Davin J, JR Box 653, Bardonia, N. Y. 

Bonpra, Georce Dir Psych Tstng, Bedford Cen 
Sch Dist 2, 47 West Hyatt St, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 

Borow, Henry Prof, Gen Coll, Univ Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Borr, Marcaret M Dean Girls, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 

Bowman, Catvert W Coord Couns, San Mateo 
HS, San Mateo, Calif. 

воүр, E Vicror Bur Guid, State Dept Educ, Albany 
7, N. Y. 

ВклкшпсАМ, James О Asst Mgr, Men’s Res Halls, 
Univ Texas, 310 E 21st St, Austin 18, Тех. 

Bream, Mrs Lors Сошр Cheltenham HS, Elkins 
Park, Philadelphia 17, Pa. 

Brown, Mrs J Moreau Couns Coord, Clarkstown 


HS, New City, N. Y. 


Marcaret E PO Вох 385, Pasadena, 


Peekskill HS, 


* This list includes those who have become Life 
Subscribers since October, 1958. Previous listings 
appeared in the October, 1957, and October, 1958, 


issues of the Journal. 
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BUCHHEIMER, Axnotp Ѕиру, Guid Lab, Bd Higher 
Educ, 921 Lexington Ave, New York 21, N. Y. 
Canor, Grorce Т Illinois Div Voc Rehab, Rm 300, 

160 N LaSalle St, Chicago 1, Ш. 

Cassapy, MELVIN A Kodaikanal Sch, Kodaikanal 
Dist Madeirai, Madras State, India. 

CATHCART, ELTON Tchr, Kahani HS, 1837 Kahakaua 
Ave, Honolulu 15, Hawaii. 

CLARK, Wits W 7140 Mulholand Dr, Los Angeles 
28, Calif. 

Сонм, BENJAMIN Couns, BOCES Guid Cen, 546 
N Bedford Rd, Bedford Hills, N. Y. 

Coovrr, Jonn M 1421 Clay St, Kissimmee, Fla. 

CorrincHaM, Harotp F Sch Educ, Florida State 
Univ, Tallahassee, Fla, 

Сох, RAcHEL D 503 Walnut Lane, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Davies, Ray 4205 W 64th St, Kansas City 15, Mo. 

Detta SALA, Justine 149 Linden Ave, Irvington, 
N. J. 

DiGiovanni, ANGELO 44 Smith St, Manuet, N. Y. 

DiNkMEYER, Don 1917 N 74th Ave, Elmwood Park, 
ш. 

Юорѕом, Leonarn Е 1138 NW 38th, Oklahoma City 
18, Okla. 

Dmrsurg, RrcHARD H Admin Asst, Dept Guid & 
Placemt, Detroit Bd Educ, 1354 Broadway, Detroit 
26, Mich. 

Dunnam, ELANOR C 22 Second St, New City, N. Y. 

Еву, Vicrorta L Sch Couns, Robert A Taft HS, 
420 Lincoln Park Dr, Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 

EpGERTON, ALANSON Н Dir Voc Guid, Univ Wis- 
consin, 2125 Chamberlin Ave, Madison, Wisc. 

Epson, WiLLIAM Н 206 Burton Hall, Stu Pers, Coll 
Educ, Univ Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Enruicu, EMANUEL Grad Sch Educ, Yeshiva Univ, 
622 E 20th St, New York 9, N. Y. 

Evratrr, WittiAM Coll Educ, Wayne State Univ, 
Detroit 1, Mich, 

EwrLL, ELIZABETH 
Albany, N. Y, 

FEATHERS, DELMAR 
N.Y. 

hee James K 625 Market St, San Francisco 5, 

alif. 

Сиз, Leroy A Dean Stus, 
thage, Ш. 

GREENE, MARGARET М State Educ Dept, Bur Guid, 
Albany, N. Y. 

GurnRIERO, MicHAEL О Prog Advis, Guid & Sch 
Couns Prog, Sch Educ, The City Coll, 703 Lori- 
mer St, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 

HickMAN, MILDRED 7101 Franklin Blvd, Cleveland 
2, Ohio. 

Hi, JANE Asst Dean Women, Monnett Hall, Ohio 
Wesleyan Univ, Delaware, Ohio. 

Horwrs, GENEVA J Dean Women, North Caro- 
lina A & Т Coll, Greensboro, №. C. 


Ј Bur Guid, State Educ Dept, 


176-01 133rd Rd, Jamaica 34, 


Carthage Coll, Car- 
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Howarp, Deane 5834 Hardy Ave, San Diego L 
Calif. 

Howrey, ORIANA В Rt 1, Knoxville, Tenn, _ 

Hummer, RaymMonp C 13 Kirkland St, Cambridg 
38, Mass. 4 

Jonas, Віснлкр О 4375 Rosewood, Houston, Te 

Kacy, EucENIA S 5541 La Pasada, Long Beach Ih, 
Calif. 

Kane, Marton D Dean, Mamaroneck Jr 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Kaptan, BERNARD А Bur Guid, State Educ Dep 


Albany, N. Y. 
Keeton, KATHERINE B 1404 62nd St, Des Moines 
Towa. 3 
Kerry, LAWRENCE B 142 Mattos Dr, Freemom 
Calif. 


Kemprer, Homer 3700 Calvert Pl, Kensington, 

Kenney, Josera S c/o Comm Educ, Box 184] 
Juneau, Alaska. 5 

Ketron, Saran R Oak Ridge Schs, Oak Ridge 
Tenn. 

Krrson, Harry D 928 Lincoln Way E, Mishawi ka 
Ind. 

Krorr, Gorvon J TC Columbia Univ, New 
PIN M. 

Kone, EARL A  Tstng & Couns Cen, Univ Texas 
Austin 12, 'Tex. 

Kuns, WiLMA Е 522"/, Sunrise Court, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

LANDSMAN, THEODORE 
Gainesville, Fla. 

Leonard, Marjorie М Couns, Knickerbocker Jr 
$20 Seventh Ave, Troy, N. Y. 

Lo Cascio, RALPH Psychol, 18 Mailler Ave, Cor 
wall, N. Y. К 

Lurvawos Epwina D Jr HS Guid Couns, Dunedi 
Highland Jr HS, Dunedin, Fla. 

MacKay, Epwarp J РАЕС Hq Sqdn 483rd ABGP; 
Box 129, APO 75, San Francisco, Calif. 

MacKay, James L 2205 W Mistletoe, San Antonio") 
1, Tex. 

MacKay, Witttam R 4067 Wesley Way, El 
brante 11, Calif. 

Mason, Rosert L 901 S 12th, Laramie, Wyo. 
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CALL FOR RESEARCH PAPERS—1960 APGA CONVENTION 


A program composed of papers on significant research in the fields of guidance 
and personnel will again be featured. 


Members of APGA are invited to prepare research report manuscripts in full 
length in final edited form for review by the Committee on Review and Selection 
of Research Papers. Manuscripts must be prepared in triplicate on 81/5 x 11 bond 
paper, typed double space, with a one inch margin. The length of the manuscript 
must not exceed 15 minutes of reading time. If preferred, the paper to be read 
may be a narrative summary of the research, and may be accompanied by a 
duplicated full technical report of the study. This option frees the speaker to 
talk about the meaning of the research rather than reciting a series of significant 
numbers, People employing this option will be expected to submit to the com- 


mittee both the paper to be read and the technical report to be handed out to 
the audience, 


To be considered for acceptance on the program, interested persons should 
immediately notify the committee chairman of their intent to submit a paper. 


Final copy must be received by the committee chairman not later than December 
15, 1959. 


Send manuscripts to: 


Gorpon HENLEY 


Committee on Review and Selection of Research Papers—APGA 
Department of Educational Psychology 
University of Nebraska 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


The following information must accompany the report: Name of person who 


will deliver the report, his or her title, 
(street, city, and state), 
visual aids. 


institution or agency represented, address 
and plans to hand out complete study reports or use 
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The PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL is 
the official publication of the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association. 

It seeks to help personnel and guidance workers in schools, 
colleges and universities, vocational counseling agencies, social agencies, 
business and industry, and government by keeping them informed of 
developments in the field. 

The Journal is designed as a publication medium for articles 
dealing with significant practices in personnel and guidance work, 
current problems in the field, trends in training personnel and guidance 
Workers, and theory and research that give promise of practical ap- 
plication. 

As the official publication of the Association, the Journal pre- 
sents Divisional and Branch news and programs, news about people 
and events in the field, and reports on Association activities. 
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CARNEGIE SERIES 
IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Charged to Explore the most significant 


problems of American Education. 


The first volumes: 


THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL TODAY by Dr. James Bryant 
Conant, President Emeritus of Harvard University and former Ambassador 
to the Federal Republic of Germany. Now Available. 


AUTONOMY OF PUBLIC COLLEGES: The Challenge of Coordi- 
nation by Lyman A. Glenny, Associate Professor of Government, Sacra- 
mento State College. Now Available. 


THE EDUCATION OF AMERICAN BUSINESSMEN: A Study 
of University-College Programs in Business Administration by Dr. Frank C. 
Pierson, Director, Survey of Business Education, Swarthmore College. 
In Press. 
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DOWNTREND IN AGRICULTURE 


Trends in major occupational fields: U. S. Department of 
Labor gives following long-term picture of employment trends in 
major occupational groups: For every 100 workers in following 
fields in labor force in 1955, we shall need in 1965— 


Professional and technical workers 137 
Managers, officials, and proprietors 122 
Clerical and sales workers 127 
Skilled craftsmen 124 
Semi-skilled operatives 122 
Service workers 113 
Unskilled laborers Р 97 
Farmers 85 


Need for farm workers: It is estimated by U. S. Department 
of Agriculture that need for farmers and farm workers will decline 
by about 15 per cent between 1955 and 1965. It is projected that 
less than 4 per cent of total labor force in 1975 will be farm 
owners and managers, and fewer than 2 per cent will be farm 
laborers. This trend is result of continuing decrease in numbers 
of farms, coupled with growth of technology and consequent mech- 
anization of large segments of agriculture making possible in- 
creases in production with less labor. At same time there has 
been increase in size of farms, as well as in amount of capital 
investment needed to establish and maintain a successful operation 
able to meet competition for land, capital, and other resources. 

Opportunities for rural youth: On basis of population data 
concerning births, survival rates, and number of fàrms available, 
Department of Agriculture estimates that 65 per cent of boys and 
girls now living on farms would be wise to look outside of farming 
for successful careers. Considering the 1.3 million farms with 
gross annual market sales of $5,000 and over, only about 10 to 15 
per cent of rural young people can realistically anticipate oppor- 
tunities on such farms. To take advantage of such opportunities 
they must have necessary training, skill, and capital. Of the 3.5 
million farms with annual market sales of less than $5,000, there 
may be many young people who choose to remain in agriculture either 
because they are unaware of alternatives or do not have necessary 


training for non-agricultural occupations. Then again some of 
these young people may value farming as way of life. 

Help to rural youth: Federal Extension Service of U. S. 
Department of Agriculture has published pamphlet entitled "Helping 
Rural Youth Choose Careers." You can get it for 5 cents from 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


CAREER PATTERNS OF FORMER APPRENTICES 


Apprenticeship study: To obtain information on role of ap- 
prenticeship in preparing workers for careers in industry, Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training of U. S. Department of Labor con— 
ducted study of sample of former apprentices who completed ap- 
prenticeship in 1950. Usable questionnaires were returned by 3,278 
respondents (54 per cent of sample). 

Attachment to trades: Six years after completing training, 
85 per cent were working in trades for which they completed their 
apprenticeship, 4 per cent in closely related trades, and 4 per 
cent in other apprenticeable trades. Only 7 per cent shifted to 
occupations outside skilled trades. Workers who left skilled 
trades were employed in variety of professional, service, and 
other types of occupations. Only a few were employed in semi- 
skilled or unskilled work. 

Shifts by occupation: Former apprentices in metalworking 
trades showed greater tendency to move to closely related trades 
than was case in other occupational groups. About 13 per cent of 
those apprenticed in metalworking occupations moved to related 
trades, compared to only 1 per cent in building trades. This was 
due primarily to similarity of skills required in various metal- 
Working trades. 

Shifts by employer: Nearly half of respondents ha 
for only one employer since completing apprenticeship. 
instances former apprentices were currently employed by same em- 
ployer under whom they served all or part of their apprentice- 
Ships. 

Unemployment: Virtually all for 
at time study was conducted in 1956. Relatively few (1.6 per 
Cent) were unemployed and available for work. Incidence and ex- 
tent of unemployment was far heavier among former construction 
trade apprentices than among those in other trades. — 

Getting started: Nearly half of respondents indicated they 
Vere advised by parents or close relatives to become apprentices. 
About one-fourth reported employers gave them advice that influ- 
enced their decision. Other important sources of information were 
Vocational counselors, teachers, and union officials. More than 
three-fifths obtained jobs primarily by applying directly to em- 
Ployers. Fifteen per cent were employed as apprentices by apply- 
ing to the union, and 9 per cent through joint apprenticeship 


committees. 


d worked 
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CREATING A CLIMATE 


FOR ACCEPTING GUIDANCE SERVICES 


Со Has authorized the expendi- 
ture of some $60,000,000 during the 
next four years for the development and ex- 
pansion of guidance services in schools 
across the nation. Additional funds have 
been designated for the improvement of 
the training of the guidance workers in 
these schools. Thus, through the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958, the Federal 
Goverment hopes to stimulate more effec- 
tive guidance of our nation’s youth. 

While the major purpose of the act seems 
to be the identification of gifted young 
people so that they may be helped to use 
their talents more adequately, the end re- 
sult is likely to be the better guidance of all 
children. In this way, the nation stands to 
gain from the development of its most 
precious natural resource, human talent. 

The training of guidance specialists and 
the organization of school guidance serv- 
ices, however, cannot alone produce effec- 
tive guidance services. То be sure, the 
funds to be provided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment can help to improve the training 
of school guidance workers and can help 
schools develop testing, counseling, or edu- 
cational-vocational information services. 
While programs such as these can contrib- 
ute to the guidance of youth, they cannot 
be expected to achieve the desired goals un- 
less two major conditions are met. 

The two conditions necessary for effective 
guidance are these: First, there must be 
substantial agreement among the members 
of the community on the major purpose of 
the guidance program. Second, the pro- 
gram must enlist the active participation of 
all persons who have responsible roles to 
blay in the guidance process. 


“lenry Wertz is Director of the Bureau of Test- 
ing and Guidance, Duke University, Durham, North 
Carolina. 
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The Goal of Guidance 


In our society, the purpose and goals of 
guidance, as with any other aspect of the 
educational process, must derive from the 
purposes and goals of democracy. A demo- 
cratic society requires an enlightened cit 
izenry capable of making self-directed, газ 
tional decisions. 

The learning experiences provided 
through the instructional program of the 
school, added to the infinite variety of ex 
periences the child has outside the school, 
furnishes the body of information and skills 
upon which rational decisions can be based. 
The fact that the informational foundation 
for rational decision making is present, 
however, is no guarantee that rational de 
cisions will be made. The individual re 
quires both training and experience im 
making increasingly complex decisions b 
fore he can achieve sufficient skill and con- 
fidence to make the self-directed decisions; 
essential to the creative development of а 
democratic society. Guidance in its broad: 
est context can provide the training and ex 
perience which will help the child gain this 
skill. | 

Thus, we see that the central purpose of 
guidance in a democratic society is to pro- 
vide the opportunity for a child to acquire 
skills in making self-directed rational deck 
sions. Guidance programs which focus 
upon testing as a means of identifying stu- 
dents capable of pursuing this or that ca 
reer, or which center their attention upon 
remedial instruction for the educationally 
handicapped, or which are concerned 
mainly with providing educational and vo 
cational information through occupations 
courses, career conferences, special library 
collections, and vocational counseling, all 
make some contribution to guidance serv 
ices, to be sure. Unless, however, each 0! 
these services is directed consciously an 
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purposefully toward aiding the child to 
achieve skill in self-directed decision mak- 
ing, the results may scarcely be worth the 
expenditure of time, funds, and effort. 


Acceptance of the Goals 


The ways in which the present National 
Defense Education Act is being interpreted 
in some quarters suggest that this central 
purpose of guidance may become obscured 
in the process of developing specialized 
guidance services. If the schools center 
their efforts upon the identification of 
gifted children and attempt to “guide” 
them into those careers essential to national 
defense (science, technology, language arts, 
and the like), the nation may, in the long 
tun, impair the major source of its own se- 
curity, the ability of its citizens to make 
self-directed decisions. The youth who is 
channeled into science or language study 
or engineering because he is “best-suited” 
to this has been robbed of a chance to learn 
how this major life decision was made. He 
may be successful, he may be well adjusted, 
he may even be happy, but he has not 
learned the sense of responsibility which 
comes from making decisions and accepting 
the consequences of that choice. 

To be sure, well-trained, professional 
Buidance workers are not likely to take so 
authoritarian a stand as suggested above. 
But the guidance and administrative serv- 
Ices of most schools are staffed not by well- 
trained, professional workers, but by well- 
intentioned amateurs who may easily be 
carried away by their own zeal to do “what 
is best” for the youth of the nation. It is 
these well-intentioned amateurs among 
teachers, administrators, and guidance 
Workers who need to understand and accept 
the central purpose of guidance as training 
in self-directed, rational decision making. 

But these are not the only people who 
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need to understand and accept this purpose 
of guidance. To be sure, teachers, adminis- 
trators, and guidance workers seem to be 
the persons most directly concerned with 
the guidance of youth. On the surface, 
they are. They do provide the technical 
and professional services which facilitate 
guidance. Their roles, however responsible 
they may be, are secondary to the guidance 
role of the young person himself, and the 
role of his parents. The student and his 
parents must be helped to understand and 
accept the central purpose of guidance be- 
fore guidance can be expected to serve any 
very useful purpose in a community. 

If substantial agreement of the purpose 
of guidance can be found or developed 
among students, their parents, teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and guidance workers, then 
we can expect that the funds to be supplied 
by the Federal Government can, through the 
efforts of the total educational community, 
achieve some measure of success in our na- 
tional defense picture. 


Participation in the Guidance Process 


But it is an essential condition of a suc- 
cessful guidance program that it enlist the 
active participation of all members of the 
community who have a responsible role to 
play in the guidance process. Some better 
understanding of responsibility for guidance 
can be secured by examining briefly the de- 
cision-making process and the way this 
process is related to the growth and develop- 
ment of the child. 

Decisions are always made within some 
social context. The kind of school an indi- 
vidual chooses to attend, the amount of ac- 
ademic effort he elects to expend on his 
studies, the career he decides to enter, the 
friends he chooses to spend his time with, 
the adjustive techniques he selects in meet- 
ing new problems, all are dependent upon 
the society in which he lives. Only a hermit 
is free to decide as he will without regard to 
the impact of his decisions upon his fellow 
human beings, and even the hermit is 
limited in his decisions by his physical and 
psychological environment. p? 

Society sets certain limits upon decisions 
beyond which the individual may not go. 
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It gives its approval to some decisions and 
disapproves others. The individual's tal- 
ents and drives interacting with his phys- 
ical, psychological, and social environment 
will determine the consequences of his de- 
cisions. Society then plays the major role 
in determining what decisions an individ- 
ual will make and in setting a value on each 
decision. 

How does an individual learn to interact 
with society in such a way as to secure re- 
warding consequences for his decisions? 
He does this by being involved in in- 
creasingly complex relationships with his 
social environment. 

An individual's earliest and most endur- 
ing social interactions are encountered in 
the family complex. It is in the family sit- 
uation that the individual has his first op- 
portunities to make decisions. The way he 
makes these first decisions will influence 
markedly all his subsequent choices. 

If the parents encourage the child’s first 
feeble attempts to choose between mashed 
carrots and ice cream and permit him to 
take the consequences of his choice even if 
this involves his being mildly ill, and if they 
make clear to him the relationship between 
the choice and the consequences, in fact, if 
they bring home to him the consequences of 
stepping beyond the limits set by his en- 
vironment, such a child is likely to grow into 
a self-directed, rational, decisive adult, 
willing and able to accept responsibility for 
his decisions. If, however, the parents 
make all the decisions for the "child's own 
good” or if they resignedly “let him have 
his own way” only to be forced to save him 
from the disastrous consequences of his 
whimsical choices without relating the con- 
sequences to the choices, such a child is 
likely to grow into an irresponsible, insecure 
adult dependent, at best, upon his wife and 
friends or, at worst, upon his psychiatrist. 

From the outset, then, parents have a ma- 
jor responsibility for guiding their children 
toward acquiring skill in making self- 
directed rational decisions. Nor can the 
parent relinquish this role, turning it over to 
the teacher or guidance counselor when the 
child enters school. The parent can only 
enlist the specialized and expert help of 
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school personnel in providing increasing] 
more complex data upon which to base ins 
creasingly complex decisions. | 

The parent relinquishes the centra 
guidance role only as soon as the child hag 
achieved sufficient maturity to make 
own rational decisions. Then the centra 
role falls to the youth himself. As he ma? 


aid him along the road of self-direction and) 
independence. 


Their roles, however, are secondary and} 
supportive. 

Teachers can make a major contribution 
to the guidance function of the school by in: 
dividualizing instruction to meet the special 
guidance needs of children temporarily in 
their care. Through individualizing im 
struction, the teacher can furnish opportuni 
ities for each child to develop his skill in self ¥ 
directed rational decision making. Sim 
ilarly, members of the administrative stali 
can contribute to guidance by insuring that 
adequate time, facilities, personnel, and 
funds are available and by interpreting the 
school’s guidance services to the community: 

Finally, the school guidance worker has а 
responsible role in achieving the purpose 
of guidance. The trained guidance special 
ist is the planner, the organizer, the com 
sultant on special problems, the technician. 
But he cannot assume the sole or even the 
central responsibility for the achievement 
of the goals of guidance. Не can only co 
ordinate the efforts of others and direct 
them toward those goals. 

The achievement of the goals of guidance 
then requires the active participation by all 
members of the community who have re 
sponsible roles to play in the guidance proc 
ess. Parents and students are most 10 
timately involved in the process. School 
personnel, especially the guidance workers 
supply the necessary technical competence. 

A medical analogy may help to emphasize 
the point here. The doctor can diagnose 
and prescribe (technical skills), but he can 
not cure the patient. The patient himself, 
or his parents, must carry out the recom’ | 
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mendations to achieve and maintain good 
health (the application of techniques). 


Creating a Favorable Climate 


While the goal of guidance discussed here 
may be accepted readily by many if not most 
guidance specialists, it is likely that many 
school administrators, teachers, parents, 
and students will find such a goal difficult 
to understand and hence difficult to accept. 
One need not have too fertile an imagina- 
tion to anticipate that many school admin- 
istrators would be horrified at the thought 
of a school full of students running around 
making self-directed decisions. One can 
hear a chorus of teachers saying, “Rational 
decisions depend upon facts. Facts are what 
I'm here to teach them. Let them make 
their decisions when they're fully informed 
... When they're out of school!” 

And there will be parents who feel that 
"Mother knows best.” They will make 
every major decision for the child, secure in 
the knowledge that all will turn out well. 
Other parents will hold to the view that 

You're only young once.” These will 
want their children to have their own way. 
Such parents will act only to protect their 
young from the harsh realities of the con- 
sequences of their decisions. Still other 
parents will feel that their guidance job is 
done when their children enter school. 
“Let the teachers take over,” they say. 
That's what they're paid for. I'm too 
busy with housework, or my job, or my 
bridge club, or church work, or community 
Service!” 

Students, too, may resist the notion of 
learning to make responsible decisions. 
To be sure, they are eager to achieve inde- 
pendence, but they seek independence with 
security. When they learn that independent 
decision making encompasses accepting the 
full responsibility for the consequences, 
they are frequently loath to take the neces- 
sary step toward maturity. 

Some educational workers, and some 
guidance technicians are among them, fail 
to appreciate the central purpose of 
guidance while enthusiastically participat- 
ing in some peripheral guidance service. 
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The measurements enthusiast develops test- 
ing programs while test scores pile up on 
dusty records. The vocational information 
specialist fills library file drawers with edu- 
cational and occupational pamphlets. Ca- 
reer conferences are held while students who 
can, sneak out for a coke. Courses in oc- 
cupations, or life adjustment problems, or 
sociology are taught so that those who can't 
master Latin or algebra can find something 
“useful” to do. Students are interviewed 
and advised (counselled?) on all manner of 
real and fabricated problems. But none 
of these services contributes much to the 
central purpose of helping young people 
become maturely self-directing. 

With some students, parents, and educa- 
tors holding these views, it is unlikely that 
guidance of the sort we are concerned with 
here will find a very healthy climate in 
which to grow. Regardless of the size of 
the federal appropriations for guidance serv- 
ices or the vigor with which they are spent, 
the guidance services which emerge will fail 
to achieve their purpose unless there is 
first developed a climate of acceptance for 
this purpose. 

How may such a climate of acceptance be 
created? Three types of activities suggest 
themselves as most likely to contribute to 
the creation of such a climate. First, work 
with the students and parents who under- 
stand and accept the purposes of guidance 
and are willing to participate actively in 
the guidance process. Second, inaugurate 
a program of continuing community educa- 
tion for parents, students, teachers, and 
administrators which will explain the pur- 

oses and methods of the guidance services. 
‘And, finally, provide for the active partici- 
pation of all who show a developing inter- 
est in the program. 

These i ies that there is in the 
school or community some enlightened 
leadership. This of course is a primary 
prerequisite. Communities lacking such 
leadership will find it profitable to desig- 
nate some capable and interested teacher 
and support him for a year or two in some 
university where a top-flight program in 
counseling psychology is available. 
Through such training he can secure the 
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technical skill necessary to assume leader- 
ship of a guidance program. 

If such leadership is available, the steps 
can be taken. By working with parents and 
students who understand the purposes of 
the program, there is the greatest likelihood 
of producing favorable results. Testing, 
counseling, program planning, parent-coun- 
selor conferences, and other guidance serv- 
ices can be provided for these people first 
on a voluntary basis. The cliche applies in 
this instance, “Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess" As these people begin to assume 
more mature decision-making roles in the 
school and community, other parents and 
students will seek the services for them- 
selves. As these services meet real individ- 
ual and community needs, others will de- 
mand them. 

Having demonstrated, usually in a small 
way, that guidance directed toward devel- 
oping independent decision making has 
some real value, the school is ready to em- 
bark on a community educational program 
to spread the news of this fact. A single 
parent-teachers meeting will not serve this 
purpose. What is required is a series of 
smaller meetings in which groups of parents, 
teachers, and students can get together and 
express their doubts and their fears, where 
they can raise questions and secure, from 
the group, individual answers, not broad 
and beautiful generalizations. Such group 
meetings will require careful planning and 
much time. One approach which might be 
worth exploring would be to divide each 
homeroom group (of say 30 students) into 


"The Education and Training Board of th 
American Psychological Association periodically 
publishes a list of such programs. 
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four such groups (of seven or eight) 
These students and their parents could 
meet with the teacher once a month over а 
period of a year to discuss problems of 
guidance. Thus the teacher would be meet 
ing with a group once a week. 

This would require preparation in which 
the guidance supervisor first met with the 
teachers over a period of time to explain” 
the ways in which guidance can contribute 
to the effectiveness of their instructional 
program. These teachers could then pro: 
vide more enlightened leadership to the 
parentstudent discussion groups while, at 
the same time, making more effective use of 
the guidance services in their teaching. 

Out of these preliminary discussion 
groups, designed to orient parents and stu 
dents to the purposes and methods of 
guidance, there could be developed a series 
of voluntary study groups. These might 
revolve about such specialized topics as 
child care, mental hygiene, career planning, 
health and diet, child growth and develop: 
ment, and the like for parents; and educa 
tional and career planning, how to study, 
teen-age problems, social skills, and the like 
for students. These would be voluntary 
study groups carrying no academic credit. 
They would, of course, be concerned to some 
extent with general principles, but they 
would emphasize applications to the im 
mediate problems faced by parents and st 
dents. Thus, the parents and students 
would become involved as active, respon- 
sible participants in the guidance process. 

In these ways can a climate for accepting 
guidance services be created. In such a dic 
mate, the services, which are to be stim: 
ulated by the National Defense Education 
Act, can be expected to develop and thrive 
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Supervised Experience and Selection 


of Counselor Trainees 


G. GENE SANTAVICCA 


A INCREASED number of colleges and 
universities are initiating, develop- 
ing, and expanding programs to train coun- 
selors to meet the increasing demands of 
schools, social agencies, and industrial 
organizations. Courses of instruction in 
many phases of guidance work have been 
developed to train counselors, especially 
school counselors. Provisions of Title V, 
Part B, of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 are giving impetus to the devel- 
opment of counselor-training programs in 
many colleges and universities. Federal 
aid is encouraging many secondary schools 
to develop more adequate guidance pro- 
grams which are increasing greatly the de- 
mand for trained school counselors. As a 
result, many colleges and universities are 
improving and expanding their counselor- 
training programs. 

. An important area of a counselor-train- 
ing program which needs careful consider- 
ation is supervised experience. Another 
important consideration should be coun- 
selor selection. What part does practical 
Supervised experience have in our coun- 
selor training programs? What is being 
done in the selection of counselor trainees? 
To answer these questions, a questionnaire 
Was devised and mailed to all colleges and 
universities listed as having a counselor- 
training program. Two hundred seventy 
questionnaires were mailed and 170 replies 
Were at hand when tabulations were made. 
Some replies pertaining to certain items 
Were discarded due to errors in interpreta- 


— 

as GENE SANTAVICCA is Associate Professor of Ed- 

E Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. This 

Маг). was undertaken by two graduate students, 

mee Richards and Ann Adman, both guidance 

Es ајог, under the supervision of Dr. Santavicca, who 
pleted and summarized the study. 
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tion. This probably was due to imperfec- 
tions within the questionnaire. An ab- 
sence of general agreement among profes- 
sional persons concerning the meaning of 
certain terms also was a limitation of the 
study. 

Supervised practice was defined as the ex- 
perience of the trainee in the role of coun- 
selor under the direction of university or 
training school faculty or some other quali- 
fied functionary. Internship was defined as 
actual on-the-job experience as a counselor 
for a definite and reasonable period of time 
under supervision in an agency which pro- 
vides counseling service of recognized 
quality. 

Only guidance counselor training pro- 
grams of American colleges and universities 
were included in this survey, and only cur- 
rent practices were surveyed. Names of 
guidance counselor training personnel were 
obtained from the U. S. Office of Education 
Bulletin, Revised September, 1957, titled, 
“Directory of Counselor Trainers,” and 
from responding state directors of guidance 
who helped bring up to date the listing 
from the U. S. Office of Education directory. 

Forty-one of the 170 respondents indi- 
cated that they have no program leading to 
a master's degree with a major in guidance. 
This study is based upon the replies of the 
remaining 129 respondents who indicated 
that they do have a program leading to a 
master's degree with a major in guidance. 
Of the 129 schools, 21, or 16 per cent, indi- 
cated that they have no supervised practice 
or internship. These schools reported a 
total of approximately 204 students who 

aduate each year as guidance majors. 

Of the 129 schools, 68, or 53 per cent, re- 
ported having a program with supervised 
practice but no internship. These schools 
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reported approximately 760 students who 
graduate each year as guidance majors. 
Only one school involving about two stu- 
dents each year reported having a program 
with internship only and no supervised 
practice. 

Of the 129 schools, 39, or 30 per cent, re- 
ported having both supervised practice 
and internship. These schools graduate ap- 
proximately 600 students each year as 
guidance majors. 

The time spent on supervised practice at 
the various schools ranges from 3 to 350 
hours with the average time being 98 hours. 
The time spent in internship ranges from 
five per cent of the school day for three 
months to 50 per cent of the school day for 
nine months with the average internship 
being equivalent to approximately 203 clock 
hours. 

Who supervises the guidance experience? 
According to the replies, the college or uni- 
versity professor does most of the supervis- 
ing. The professor supervises the guidance 
experiences in 65 per cent of the schools 
while such supervision is done by high 
school guidance directors or counselors in 
24 per cent of the schools. Among the 
schools having both supervised practice and 
internship, 56 per cent utilize the professor 
and 32 per cent utilize the high school 
guidance director or counselor to supervise 
the trainee's internship. Other function- 
aries who supervise guidance practice men- 
tioned by a small number of schools are: 
graduate assistant, director of testing and 
Counseling, industrial personnel director, 
clinic director, counseling personnel at 
state institutions, social service bureau di- 
rector, vocational rehabilitation director, 
director of Veterans Administration 
Guidance Center, and director of private 
counseling agency or clinic. More than 
one type of personnel may supervise in some 
schools. 

Who are the counselees involved in the 
supervised experience and internship pro- 
grams? Public high school students are 
used as counselees in 44 per cent of the 
counselor-training institutions which have 
supervised practice and internship. 
Twenty-seven per cent of the schools use 
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college students as counselees while 12 p 

cent use training school students as coun: 
selees. Other counselees mentioned by 17 
per cent of the counselor-training institu- 
tions are: elementary school pupils, adults, 
vocational rehabilitation cases, military 
service men, pre-college students, industrial 
workers, and welfare cases. More than one 
type of counselee may be involved in some 
schools. 

What type of supervised experiences are 
provided by counselor-training institutions? 
Experiences checked most often by schools 
are: test administration and scoring, coun- 
seling, case conference participation, devel- 
oping case studies, filing occupational in- 
formation, parent contacts, and entering 
data in record file. Other experiences men- 
tioned by a small number of schools are: 
practice with taped interviews, conferences 
with teachers, Career Day activities, place- 
ment experiences, orientation of new stu- 
dents, making observations, and clinical 
workshop activities. ) 

What do counselor-training institutions 
consider when selecting counselor trainees? 
Ninety-four per cent of the schools that have 
supervised experiences stated that they have 
certain criteria for selecting counselor train- 
ees. Taste 1 shows percentage of schools 
that consider various areas in the selection 
of counselor trainees. It is noted that the 


TABLE 1 
Number and Per Cent of Schools that Consider 
Various Areas in the Selection of Counselor 
Trainees 
Per Cent of the 
Areas Considered in 108 Schools 
Selecting Counselor Number of Having Supervised 
Trainees Schools Practice 
eee ce ee 
College undergraduate 
record 92 85 
Scholastic aptitude 81 75 
Teaching experience 79 73 
Personal adjustment 78 72 
Social interest 51 47 
Work experience 63 59 
Health 1 1 
Other (no area 
indicated) 4 4 


equ Л, 5: n 
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candidate's college undergraduate record is 
considered by 85 per cent of the schools. 
Other important areas are: scholastic apti- 
tude, teaching experience, personal adjust- 
ment, work experience, and social interest. 
Several schools stated that these areas are 
considered in combination. 


Summary 


The data obtained show that a large 
majority of counselor-training institutions 
offer some supervised practice in counseling. 
Many schools report considerable latitude 
in the amount of time required for such 
supervised experiences in counseling. 

Supervisors of the practicum or intern- 
ship may be members of the college or uni- 
versity faculty, counselors or directors in a 
public high school or training school, or 
qualified personnel in social agencies or 
institutions. 

Many universities report a variety of 
counseling situations open to trainees. 
Some universities attempt to give a trainee 
experience in the level where he plans to 
work: elementary school, high school, col- 
lege, or in social, industrial, or educational 
fields. Counselees for training purposes are 
often those individuals most easily avail- 
able. Most: of these counselees come from 
public high schools. 


Several schools report that they plan to 
add additional requirements and opportu- 
nities in practicum or internship. 

A comparison of the number of counselor 
trainees enrolled in the various programs 
with the amount of supervised counseling 
experience available indicates a tendency 
toward more such experience with the 
larger enrollments. 

Colleges and universities tend to organize 
the counselor-training program under the 
department of education. Some, however, 
organize it under the department of psy- 
chology. 

Terminology is not standardized. Differ- 
ent terms are used seemingly to apply to 
one type of experience; at other times, the 
same term as used by different persons has 
different meanings. Among terms supplied 
on the questionnaires are practicum, prac- 
ticum training, applied research project, 
apprenticeship, supervised experience, field 
experience, and field work. 4 

À frequent comment written on question- 
naires was that the counselor-training pro- 
gram had been recently initiated and that 
the program was presently being revised or 
expanded. Apparently, counselor educa- 
tion programs are relatively new and in 
the throes of expansion to meet demands 
for more and better-trained personnel. 
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Current Influences in the Development 


of a Concept of Vocational Interest 


WILLIAM H. GADDES 


T Is significant though not surprising, that 

the advances in theory in any scientific 
field have characteristically had to await the 
development of measuring instruments and 
related theories. In the growth of a con- 
cept of vocational interest these determiners 
seem to have been (a) the Interest Inven- 
tory, which was developed during the 1920's 
and emerged in 1928 in the form of the first 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank, (b) the 
dynamic theories of self and ego which ap- 
peared during the middle and late 1930's 
and were produced by such theorists as 
Lewin, Murray, and G. W. Allport, and (c) 
the currently increasing use in vocational 
psychology of projective techniques and 
other clinical devices. 


A Brief Survey 


To understand the development of these 
factors, the vocational psychologist can 
profit from a brief historical survey of 
events leading up to their appearance. 
However, no attempt will be made here to 
include a complete detailed historical ac- 
count of interests generally as this has been 
ably done elsewhere [5]. 

Since William James was one of the first 
writers to relate the topic of interest to a 
purely psychological framework, and he 
wrote intelligibly and in some detail on 
motivation and interests, his concept pro- 
vides a good point of departure. For 
James, interest was a selective, organizing, 
cognitive function of the mind which gave 
to experience “accent and emphasis, light 
and shade, background and foreground— 
intelligible perspective . . ." [8, 5. 403]. 
Following this he wrote that interest was 
necessary to learning or meaningful percep- 


WiLLIAM Н, Gappes is Associate Professor of 
dolo Victoria College, Victoria, British Co- 
umbia. 
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tion in order "to knit (the perceiver's) dis- 
criminations on to" the perceived object 
[8]. This concept, stated over 65 years ago, 
is in essential agreement with a current con- 
cept of perceptual subjective-objective inter- 
action [/0]. 

E. L. Thorndike, following James’ in- 
terest in human motivation, supplied em- 
pirical investigations with his studies of 
animal learning. Recognizing the contem- 
porary neglect of motivation, he supplied a 
theory of interest and a prodigious body of 
researchés and, as a result, declared that 
"the aim of human life (is) the improve- 
ment and satisfaction of wants" [24, p. 123]. 
Wants, interests, and motives he dealt 
with as similar mechanisms which, of 
course, they are, but his definitions were 
purely operational and made no attempt to 
probe the underlying psychodynamics. In- 
deed, they disregarded the subjective aspects 
in motivation, as do all theories with a be- 
havioral orientation. Thorndike, like most 
early writers in the field of educational 
psychology, inadvertently stressed sensory 
dominance and automaticity of response in 
animal and human behavior. This tend- 
ency to emphasize the impersonal effect of 
reward in learning seems most likely to have 
been the result of a currently popular ac 
ceptance of the concept of non-ideational 
learning, and an ignorance and disregard, 
common at that time, of dynamics of the 
self. 

By 1925, Kitson, writing in the field of vo- 
cational psychology, attempted to define 
interest “dynamically” by writing, “To be 
interested in a thing is to endeavor to iden- 
tify one's self with it" [9, р. 1411. Kitson 
called this “a dynamic rather than a static 
conception of interests” [9, p. 142], but to- 
day it might be called “operational” rather 
than dynamic because in its relation to our 
present dynamic concepts it is segmental 
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in this latter sense, is in disagreement 
ith current holistic theories usually re- 
ferred to as dynamic. 
Dynamic Concepts 

Paralleling this changing concept of in- 
terest was a gradually increasing emphasis 
on the methods of clinical psychology in vo- 
tational problems. Until the mid-twenties, 
the problems of vocational psychology were 


mainly those of aptitude and interest meas- 


urement and placement relative to these, 
but about 30 years ago there began to de- 
velop a recognition of the emotional fac- 
tors in vocational adjustment. Kitson in 
his book of 268 pages devoted a little more 
than four pages to these problems, though 
his remarks were limited almost wholly to 
4 mere descriptive statement of the topic 
[9]. Reference was made to endocrine dis- 
lurbances in personality and the need for 
industrial psychiatrists, but no definite 
clinical program was proposed because any 
Such plan at that time was, at best, seri- 
ously limited. 

By comparison, Super in 1949 in his book 
of 633 pages [22] devoted 80 pages to topics 
like personality, attitudes, temperament, in- 
terests, and their vocational import. In 
the ‘same book, he discussed evaluatively 
Clinical tests like the Rorschach and Mur- 
Tays T. A. T. and he recognized their value 
аз aids to a thorough vocational analysis, 
evaluation, and counseling scheme. 

In Volume 1 of the Psychological Ab- 
Stracts, 1927 [13], of 28 reported reviews of 
books and journal articles relating to voca- 
tional psychology, only one! [25] was pri- 
marily concerned with temperamental fac- 
lors in vocational adjustment. A review of 
Volume 27 of the same journal for 1953 [14] 
Shows that of a total of 105 reported reviews 


4M. Viteles, The clinical method of industry, 
Indus. Psychol 1926, 1, 758-758. Viteles’ early 
Paper possesses historical interest. In the analysis 
of cab drivers who were temperamentally unsuited 
to their work he proposed the use of the Wood- 
Worth Personal Data Sheet, the Colgate Personal 
inventory C-2, the Pressey Х-0 test, and other sim- 
ilar clinical instruments of the 1920's. While his 
instruments were limited, Viteles recognized the 
Problem, He wrote: “In (a) sense adjustment (on 
the job) becomes a problem of vocational guidance 
and not one of vocational selection” [p. 754]. 
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of books and journal articles listed 
specifically under Vocational Guidance, 31 
dealt in whole or in part with the role of 
emotional factors and the self in vocational 
adjustment. In Volume 31, 1957 [15], 33 
reviews of a total of 102 related directly to 
such factors. 

Kitson's description of interest in 1925 is 
historically interesting because he was writ- 
ing at a time when the concept of cgo in 
psychology was not only neglected but in 
disrepute. ‘His definition, in a sense, was an 
attempt to return to the current concept of 
ego-involvement. The development of vo- 
cational interests, according to Kitson, was 
largely the result of experience [9]. His 
book is important and historically inter- 
esting for its stress on the need of objéctive 
measuring instruments in detecting voca- 
tional preferences, and for its recognition of 
the complete lack of any suitable devices 
for these purposes. This perceptive view 
in 1925 was significant because the voca- 
tional interest blank, a device now enjoying 
an established acceptance and extensive 
use, was yet to appear. 


The Strong Blank 


E. K. Strong in 1928 published his 
widely-used interest inventory. Drawing 
on the previous studies of Miner (1918), 
Yoakum (1920), Moore (1921), Freyd 
(1923), Craig (1924), Ream (1924), Cowdery 
(1926), and others [5], Strong developed a 
questionnaire with statistically validated 
items and searchingly thorough questions 
in most of the major occupational fields. 
This advance in measurement, as Fryer 
pointed out in 1931, made it possible to 
view human interests freed from much of 
the mystery with which education, industry, 
and philosophical psychology had sur- 
rounded them [5]. 3 

Equipped with a reliable measuring de- 
vice for the first time, vocational researchers 
after 1928 were able to produce studies of 
a quantitative nature. During the 1930's 
measures of permanence of vocational in- 
terests were made which employed refined 
statistical techniques [20]. 

There followed a prodigious volume of 
studies into kinds of interests, reality of vo- 
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cational choices, effectiveness of counseling 
techniques, and many other associated 
problems. The impetus given to this field 
of investigation seems, in part at least, to 
have been related to the improved measur- 
ing instruments in the area of human inter- 
ests. This practical advance not only re- 
sulted in more exact researches but in the 
production of more specific theories. But 
like the work of Strong and the other 
workers in the field of vocational interest 
during the 1930's, all of these studies were 
objective and experimental. No attempt 
was made to integrate the subjective factors 
of personality into vocational theory until 
about 1940. Even E. K. Strong, who has 
produced a monumental book in the field of 
vocational interests [27], has made it quite 
clear in that work that he was making no 
attempts to discover the causative influ- 
ences underlying vocational choices. He 
reported that any such study “is fraught 
with difficulties” [2/, p. 28]. The publica- 
tion of a paper by Carter was the forerun- 
ner of similar studies of personality and 
vocational choice [3]. This study has been 
conceded to be the "first published attempt 
to synthesize findings (such as personality 
dynamics and interests) into a theory of the 
development of vocational interests" [22, p. 
402], and this was followed by further 
attempts to do essentially the same by 
Darley [4] in 1941, and Berdie [/] and 
Bordin [2] in 1943. While the 1930's had 
been characterized by numerous studies in- 
volving the measurement and description 
of vocational interests, the early 1940's were 
distinguished by the first attempts to form 
a reputable theory of vocational choice. 
The efforts of Carter, Berdie, and Bordin 
were followed by the researches of Eli Ginz- 
berg and his associates [7], the results of 
which were first presented in 1949. Рага]. 
leling these changes in vocational theories 
and practices during the 1940's were the 
newly emerging non-directive methods of 
counseling, the increase in interest in the 
theory of the ego, and the importance of 
the self-image in the theories of personal 
adjustment. "Typical current studies stress 
ego-involvement and egostrength in theo- 
ries of vocational choice, and the importance 
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of the self-image and self-acceptance in per- 
sonal adjustment (apparently largely 
stimulated by the original research of Kell 
in 1942 under the supervision of Carl 
Rogers). Since 1948, when a repeat study 
of Kell's research was carried out by McNeil 
L/7] in an attempt to investigate the ten- 
ability of Kell's surprising discovery that 
self-understanding possesses major predic- 
tive importance in personality diagnosis, 
investigators have undertaken with increas- 
ing frequency to study the mechanics and 
significance of self-insight. 


Theory Revision 


Writers who had formerly proposed di- 
rective forms of counseling are presently 
revising their theories and practices. E. G. 
Williamson has provided an interesting ex- 
ample of this. In 1939 in his widely-used 
text, he wrote, "Ordinarily the counselor 
states his point of view with definiteness, at- 
tempting through exposition to enlighten 
the student" [26, p. 136]. In the first chap- 
ter of his revision of this same book in 1950, 
he devoted a section to “Self-Valuation as 
an Integral Part of Developmental Adjust- 
ments” and in it he stated, (The adoles- 
cent's adjustments) "involve his evaluation 
of himself and his emotional reactions to 
others' evaluation of him, a quality of high 
significance . . .” [27, p. 20]. This marked 
change in view (while commendable evi- 
dence of Williamson's intellectual adapt- 
ability) supplies an incisive indication of 
the trend in counseling theory which was 
common during the 1940's. "Today, most 
books on personal adjustment give essential 
stress to the phenomenological concept of 
the self-image and the significance of self- 
acceptance in successful adjustment. While 
research workers still tend to approach vo 
cational problems under the three cate 
gorical divisions of aptitudes, interests, and 
personality, the inter-relations of the last 
two have attracted increased attention. Be- 
cause of the similar psychic bases of these 
two, it seems probable that very soon their 
relationship will reveal itself as a close one 
or the phenomenon of interests will emerge 
аз a specific aspect of personality with à 
recognized relationship. 
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The nature of this relationship is more 
likely to be revealed by clinical techniques 
‘than the more traditional methods em- 
ployed in the past. Several investigators, 
of whom Gaddes [6], Shellow [18], and 
Small [79] are representative, have inter- 
ested themselves in the "why" of man's vo- 
cational behavior, and they have attempted 
ою investigate the psycho-dynamic factors 
involyed in the process of vocational choice. 
One of the more recent theories of human 
motivation to prove particularly useful in 
aiding an understanding of these complex 
factors is Maslow's hierarchical structure 
of prepotent needs [/7, 12], апа Roe has 
shown its significance for vocational psy- 
chology [/6]. However, theories resulting 
from such clinical investigations are pres- 
ently tentative and incomplete but they are 
drawing on clinical evidence [6, 23]. Such 
theories, including their limitations, are 
Suggestive of productive research. 


Part of Total Personality 


Today, vocational psychologists who are 
attempting to produce a satisfactory theory 
of yocational choice find themselves con- 
cerned crucially with the inner dynamics 
and the social milieu of the counselee. Be- 
Cause of the psychological complexity and 
dynamic character of this process of interac- 
lion, the researcher, to understand interests, 
must draw on all his sources—psychometric, 
< dinical, and sociological. The gradual de- 
. velopment of a concept of vocational inter- 
- “tas a dynamic subsystem of the total per- 
sonality seems to have been determined 
Particularly by the appearance of the Inter- 
est Inventory after 1928, the “ego psychol- 
ogies” of the past 20 years, recent theories 
of human motivation, and the current in- 
creasing use of clinical techniques in vo- 
cational analysis. 
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THE SAD CASE OF THE BIGGER LOST SHEEP 


MELVENE DRAHEIM HARDEE 


|» THEIR memorable book, They Went to 
College, Havemann and West include a 
chapter which narrates “Тһе Sad Case of 
the Little Lost Sheep," in their (the sheep's) 
own plaints [6]. These one-time under- 
graduates, polled concerning their classroom 
and counseling experiences in a variety of 
American colleges and universities, speak 
out in criticism of much that came to them 
in quantity, too little, and in timing, too 
late. Among the comments of these four- 
year graduates, looking backward, were 
these: 


After graduating, I drifted into library work for 
which I had no training... . I had never heard 
of library schools. . Vocational guidance 
would have steered me right. 


I should most like to be in museum work, diplo- 
matic work, or teaching. . .. Some college pro- 
fessor could have set me straight. I am an interior 
designer because, during my teens, an older person 
whom I admired suggested it. 


As a secretary in a college for seven years, I had 
ample opportunity to see a great many youngsters 
come to our campus floundering around from one 
school to another trying to find out what they 
really wanted [6, pp. 252-261]. 


The authors conclude their review of 
these and other cases of lost undergraduate 
sheep with a double-edged dictum. They 
contend that the ninety and nine, as well as 
those others who went astray, could have 
been helped if the colleges had (1) devoted 
more thought to the quality of undergradu- 
ate teaching, and (2) provided advice, guid- 
ance, and some well-rounded explanation of 
the curriculum to the students. 

In structuring institutional programs of 
faculty advising and professional counseling, 
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administrators have, of late, listened to the 
lambs "alLa-crying." One wonders, how- 
ever, if any or many of the plaints have been 
attended. What, specifically, is bothering 
the graduate student who may flounder from 
one school to another trying to find out what 
he really wants? 

Time was, say the lamenters, when the 
graduate student—serious of mien, old in 
years, experienced in major field, came and 
saw and conquered the advanced degree. 
Now, cry faculty advisers, they are “so 
young,” so inexperienced, so uncertain! 
That this stereotype of “then and now” is 
not absolutely correct is confirmed by Strang | 
in her chapter, “Personnel Services for 
Graduate Students in Education” [5]. She 
states that there has been a continuing lack 
of concern over the years for the guidance of 
graduate students, that their need for guid- 
ance has been overlooked or misunderstood. 
It has been assumed that these people as 
undergraduates have had the advantages of 
all the personnel services they need—that 
they can and should solve their own person- 
nel and professional problems, having ас 
quired the B.A. or B.S. degree. In tracing 
and treating the problem, Strang considers 
various practices relating to services such as 
the following to be made available in insti- 
tutions of higher learning: admission of 
graduate students, orientation to the gradu- 
ate school, educational guidance, financial 
aid, vocational guidance and placement, 
health services, housing, and group experi | 
ences. Strang places considerable emphasis 
upon the need for adequate educational 
guidance of the graduate student, this in- 
cluding (1) the individualized curriculum, 
(2) developmental records, (3) student and 
faculty relations, (4) faculty advising, (5) 
guidance given by a faculty committee, an 
(6) special counseling and remedial serv- 
ices. 
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The current scrutiny of the graduate pro- 
gram in several quarters, notably the work 
of the Committee on Policies in Graduate 
Education, places renewed emphasis upon 
educational guidance. One statement from 
the Committee report contends: 


... The best interests of both the student and the 
school demand that a member of the faculty deal 
fully and thoughtfully with the individual stu- 
dent [7]. 


The theme, “the graduate student as an 
individual,” is sounded in another quarter 
in exploration begun by the Southern Re- 
gional Education Board on the selection and 
recruitment of graduate students. Among 
the basic questions raised in a discussion of 
administrators of the region were these: 

What are the attitudes and values of po- 
tential graduate students? 

What are they seeking in graduate school? 

How clear are their goals? 

What alternatives to graduate school 
exist?! 

These four questions are admittedly fun- 
damental to the provision of adequate stu- 
dent personnel services, including counsel- 
ing, extended to graduate students. That 
the attitudes and values of graduate students 
differ, that their purposes in pursuing 
graduate work are varied, that their goals 
exist in varying degrees of clarity, and that 
their alternatives to graduate study range 
from none to numerous is seen in brief sum- 
Maries of cases.? 


The Case of Vivian 


Vivian is a 31-year-old teacher with nine 
Years of experience in the public schools. 
She is considerably above the average in 
intelligence. By her own statement, she con- 
Siders her work as a teacher to be successful 
but not personally satisfying. She com- 
ments, "T felt I should get out of teaching 
When one day I calmly speculated on how 
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hard I would have to knock a student to 
crack his complacency.” As an undergradu- 
ate, Vivian had been undecided about her 
major, stating an interest in chemistry. In 
her first semester in college, Vivian listed a 
chemistry course on her tentative program. 
Unable to schedule it, she substituted an 
English course in its place. Vivian found 
the teacher of her English course to be an in- 
tellectually stimulating woman who encour- 
aged her to continue in the language field. 
Happy in the English major as an under- 
graduate, she did little then about relating 
the subject to a vocation. In undergoing 
testing as a graduate student, Vivian ex- 
hibited interests of persons in the sciences. 
Her interests appeared to be dissimilar from 
those of women in business, social service, 
and the “feminine” occupations. In addi- 
tion, her needs and values appeared to be 
different from those attributed to persons in 
teaching, being “theoretical” rather than 
“social.” Vivian revealed that her brother 
and grandfather both have doctoral degrees 
in the sciences and that her knowledge of 
science is based upon close observation of 
their work. Vivian chose to enroll in under- 
graduate coursework in chemistry looking 
forward to a graduate program. It was 
agreed that she would initiate counseling 
sessions with a therapist in the Institute for 
Human Relations. As a result of therapy, 
Vivian returned to her original major, pro- 
jecting her plans for graduate training in 


journalism. 


The Case of Arthur 


Warned that he was “flunking out" of 
graduate school, Arthur, a 27-year-old 
music major, requested testing and counsel- 
ing in an effort to find the cause of his poor 
achievement. In the initial interview, 
Arthur sketched his educational background 
and experience which covered undergradu- 
ate work in music, a stint in military service, 
and his return to graduate school. His 
avowed interest was in the performance, 
rather than the teaching of music. How- 
ever, Arthur stated that, as a member of the 
Army band, he acquired a "mental block" 
against his instrument and that he per- 
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formed consistently poorer as time went on. 
In relating to the counselor this Army ex- 
perience and the frustrations which fol- 
lowed, Arthur became emotionally upset, 
talking almost incoherently, digressing to 
random discussion of topics relating to phi- 
losophy, ethics, and values. Regaining com- 
posure, Arthur related the fact that his un- 
dergraduate degree was earned in music 
education, with certification to teach. How- 
ever, he had never applied for a public 
school teaching position since he visualized 
having to conform to patterns of conduct 
that were for him untenable. “I just don’t 
believe in all those things, and it is no use 
for me to pretend that I do,” Arthur stated. 
With no wish to teach music and with no 
confidence in his ability to perform in en- 
semble, band, or solo work, Arthur con- 
cluded that the alternative was a graduate 
degree and eventual placement in “some- 
thing at the college level.” In the advanced 
program, however, Arthur found music his- 
tory difficult in view of his limited skills in 
reading and his inability to concentrate in 
listening to music. In the process of coun- 
seling, Arthur concluded that his was a prob- 
lem of deep-rooted psychological nature. 
He plans to discontinue graduate study for 
a period of time during which he will un- 
dergo psychotherapy. 


The Case of John 


John is a 26-year-old mathematics student 
in his second semester of graduate work. 
Although he expresses satisfaction with his 
three years of mathematics teaching in high 
school, he has decided against completing 
the master’s degree in this field. He com- 
ments, “I feel there is little ‘upward mobil- 
ity’ for me in mathematics. I'd like to enter 
upon advanced study in humanities" Re- 
sults from various tests would indicate that 
John has the ability to achieve in both the 
sciences and the humanities, Possessing an 
excellent undergraduate record, John was 
initiated into Phi Beta Kappa in his senior 
year. In the recent interviews, John com- 
mented on several occasions that he felt 
mathematics and the sciences constituted 
more approved “masculine areas” than did 
the arts. Art, creative writing, drama, liter- 
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ary criticism were mentioned often in his 
outline of interests. Reviewing his under- 
graduate years, John stated that he has never 
really made a vocational decision on the 
basis of thorough selfappraisal Instead, 
he has taken the advice of others, usually 
confidants of his own age, rather than seek- 
ing professional assistance. In the coming 
year, John plans to spend time in periods of 
writing scheduled at the conclusion of his 
teaching day. He wishes to test his ability 
for communicating ideas in words—to com- 
pare the facility of his expression in quanti- 
tative and linguistic areas. He foresees the 
possibility of preparing to teach humanities 
in a college or university and, as a teacher, 
to continue his writing and literary criti- 
cism. 


The Case of Wilda 


Wilda is a divorcee, 42 years old, who is 
presently teaching physical education in the 
publicschools. She questions the wisdom of 
entering upon a master's program in this 
field, realizing that her age will, in all prob- 
ability, become an increasing liability. 
Having begun her undergraduate work in 
the late 1930's she withdrew from college 
after three years in order to marry. Subse- 
quently, with a divorce and the burden of 
support of two teen-age sons, she returned to 
college in 1956, earning her B.S. degree 
shortly thereafter. While she affirms the 
fact that she is no scholar, she believes that 
she could achieve average success in gradu- 
ate school with a suitable major. Wilda 
professes some interest in school guidance 
work. She voices these questions regarding 
it: “Do I really have the personality traits 
necessary for success in guidance? Having 
failed to ‘guide myself’ too well, can I as- 
sume responsibility for the guidance of 
others? Is my wish for order, harmony, and 
security in my personal life so great as to 
preclude risking the shift to another major 
at this time?" Returning to her teaching 
position this fall, Wilda plans to observe the 
work of the guidance officer in her school, to 
enroll for a basic course in guidance in ex- 
tension study, and to view her own attrib- 
utes in light of this observation and study 
before the start of the next summer school. 
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The Case of Andrew 


As a freshman, Andrew enrolled in an 
engineering program. With his education 
interrupted at the conclusion of his first 
year, he fulfilled three years in the military 
service. Upon return to the University, he 
shifted to a business major. Completing the 
four year degree, Andrew embarked upon 
graduate work in accounting, foregoing of- 
fers for gaining actual work experience in 
the field. In the second semester of his 
graduate work, Andrew sought reassurance 
from a counselor concerning his chosen 
vocational-education goals. His achieve- 
ment as an undergraduate had been well 
above average. In his final year, he had 
been initiated into the national accounting 
honorary. With test results available to the 
counselor, Andrew's ability for computa- 
tional work was confirmed. His interest 
pattern was adjudged to be like that of 
senior CPA’s, accountants, and office work- 
ers. He demonstrated knowledge of the lit- 
erature which dealt with the work of an 
accountant. No emotional problems were 
apparent. Andrew summarized his concern 
thus, “АП I know about this major is from 
books. I just wasn’t sure about the ‘reality’ 
of accounting. You know, it takes a good 
imagination to prepare a person for what's 
coming, and I'm not very imaginative. Be- 
ing practical, I didn't want to spend another 
year of my life in getting ready for some- 
thing that I maybe can't do. I just needed 
assurance from someone who's located be- 
tween the classroom and the wide world out 
there." 


The Search for Solutions 


The foregoing summaries reflect some of 
the concerns which graduate students evi- 
dence these days. In the search for reason- 
able solutions, there is a need for deans of 
graduate schools, major advisers of gradu- 
ate students, and campus counseling person- 
nel to meditate and take action. Particu- 
larly important for review are the key ques- 
tions cited earlier in this paper: 

What are the attitudes and values of po- 
tential graduate students? 

What are they seeking in graduate school? 
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How clear are their goals? 

What alternatives to graduate school 
exist? 

Two attendant questions for the consid- 
eration of those who represent the "whole 
university” are: What facilities are there for 
attending to the problems of graduate stu- 
dents? If inadequate or non-existent, what 
are the proposals for improving or initiating 
the facilities? 

In most graduate institutions of the pres- 
ent day, there is discussion underway on 
topics relating to the careful selection of stu- 
dents and the upgrading of graduate stand- 
ards. As acknowledged earlier in this 
paper, any discussion of the quality of candi- 
dates and their work must take into account 
the needs of these students as individuals. 
As one eminent administrator phrases it: 


... if we are really serious about equality of op- 
portunity, we should be infinitely serious about 
individual differences because what constitutes 
opportunity for one man is a stone wall for the 
next man, If we are to do justice to the individual 
we must seek the kind of education which will 
open his eyes, stimulate his mind, and unlock his 
potentialities. There is no one formula for this 
[2, p. 363]. 


Professionally-trained counselors will 
readily admit there is no one formula for 
accomplishing the assignment. The “un- 
locking of potentialities” is accomplished 
through some or all of the following: (1) 
the application of instruments of measure- 
ment and appraisal (2) conferences with 
the student for the purpose of interpreting 
data collected and for initiating exploration 
of opportunities, (3) the referral of gradu- 
ate students, at appropriate times, to other 
specialists, (4) the case conference with 
graduate adviser, dean, committee mem- 
bers, and others who work with the student, 
(5) the “talks” with the husband, wife, 
mother or father of the graduate student, 
and finally, (6) the coordination of all these 
activities. 

There is apparent need for deans and 
teachers of undergraduates to view their part 
in the process of unlocking the potentialities 
of students who will continue with ad- 
vanced programs in the same or another in- 
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stitution. Much in the way of preparation 
for successful graduate performance is ac- 
complished by the student in his under- 
graduate years, this with the assistance of 
teachers and counselors who know from ex- 
perience the green (or grim) pastures of 
graduate training. 

As Gustad comments, “Given an individ- 
ual who has, by the time of college gradua- 
tion, spent 16 or 17 years in school, an en- 
vironment in which he is typically highly 
successful, given also an individual with 
preferences for largely solitary and intellec- 
tually stimulating activities, and, finally, 
given an individual who does not find the 
search for money challenging, it is possible 
to begin to see the kind of person likely to 
elect to enter graduate school” [4]. Much 
the same point is made by a Faculty-Trustee 
Committee, critically evaluating the Rad- 
cliffe Ph.D. [3]. 

In his stirring address to educators in na- 
tional assembly, Conant [/] contends that 
faculties in institutions wherein a third to 
a half of the graduates enroll in professional 
or post-graduate schools have a basic re- 
sponsibility: to see to it that these students 
obtain more insight into economics and po- 
litical science and American history. In the 
opinion of the writer, insight into the social 


sciences is undebatably important. One. 
the essential studies in the social scien 
however, is the science of man. Insight 
about self—self in relation to life work, self 
in relation to the social order, the fulfillment 
of one’s potentialities through work which. 
in turn fulfills social need—these are insights. 
too often overlooked in the continuing edu- 
cation of the graduate student who looms as 
a "bigger lost sheep" than his mentors have 
heretofore been willing to admit. 
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“FIRST JOBS OF COLLEGE WOMEN" AVAILABLE 


For the third successive year, the Women’s Bureau of the Department of 


Labor, 


with the cooperation of the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 


ciation, has conducted a survey of first jobs of women college graduates— 
nearly 88,000 of them for June, 1957. This report reveals that women still 
have not been made aware of the expanding opportunities in the scientific 
professions and emphasizes the importance of proper counseling. "First 


Jobs of College Women" 
ments, Washington 25, D. C., at 356. 


is available from 


the Superintendent of Docu- 
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The Road Ahead for the School Counselor 


GEORGE A. PIERSON and CLAUDE W. GRANT 


ERSONNEL and guidance workers should 

build their profession around the con- 
cept “counselor” rather than around the 
concept "guidance worker." The objec- 
tives of the guidance movement in educa- 
tion have remained so general and so com- 
prehensive during the past 50 years that 
guidance is still mainly a point of view, a 
pervasive influence, a belief in the impor- 
tance of individualized education. Only 
occasionally does the word guidance refer to 
a truly significant program of services. The 
writers of this article are convinced that the 
term guidance should be set free for the use 
of anyone in education who believes that the 
student must be known and dealt with as a 
person and that personnel and guidance spe- 
cialists should put forth every effort to make 
the school counselor a genuine professional 
worker. 


Defining the Professional 


The purpose of this paper is to describe 
the road ahead if counseling in the schools is 
to become a professional service. The 
writers are of the opinion that guidance and 
personnel workers have never understood 
fully the implications of professionalization. 
Too often they have sought and gained 
many of the advantages of a profession and 
then have failed to accept professional re- 
sponsibility. For this reason primarily, 
guidance has remained a point of view. 

By definition, a profession is a service. A 
professional worker is required to have a 
certain knowledge, and he is expected to 
possess certain skills, but very important also 
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is the fact that he is designated by society as 
the person responsible for performing cer- 
tain serviceable acts. For example, many 
people give medical advice; everyone makes 
important medical decisions, but only li- 
censed physicians are assigned the responsi- 
bility for the practice of medicine. And the 
physician must take his responsibility seri- 
ously. His career, his reputation, his liveli- 
hood are all at stake. There is nevér any 
question who is responsible once he accepts 
a given patient. And every medical doctor 
understands that he is being paid for his 
services and that he is legally responsible for 
delivering the services required. 


The Burden of Responsibility 


Clinical psychologists and counseling psy- 
chologists in private practice are very much 
aware of professional responsibility. “They 
are under constant pressure to “show cause” 
for their professional existence. The pri- 
vate practitioner must keep his professional 
wits about him. He must show imagination 
in diagnosis and treatment. He must use 
the resources available to him and his client 
efficiently and with skill. The most success- 
ful private practitioners select their clients 
with great care for they know that an honest 
psychologist cannot exist in private practice 
unless the majority of his counseling cases 
are regarded as successful. 

But there is no agreement as to the pro- 
fessional responsibility of the school counse- 
lor. He is told by the extreme permissivists 
that he must not evaluate, diagnose, pre- 
scribe, or enforce regulations. To do so, 
they insist, will destroy his relationship with 
his clients. Yet on the job, he may be ex- 
pected to check attendance, grant work per- 
mits, approve changes in course schedules, 
and make all sorts of administrative deci- 
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sions. The counseling experts insist that 
training is necessary in order to practice 
counseling. Yet, most of these same people 
point out that everybody counsels! McKin- 
ney, for example, has said recently, ““Teach- 
ers, ministers, social workers, personnel of- 
ficers, lawyers, doctors, parents, recreational 
workers, nurses—all sorts of specialists and 
experts counsel constantly" [2, р, 20]. 

Widely accepted definitions of school 
counseling usually contain no reference to 
responsibility. Consider the much quoted 
statement proposed by Wrenn: “Counsel- 
ing is a personal and dynamic relationship 
between two people who approach a mu- 
tually defined problem with mutual consid- 
eration of each other to the end that the 
younger, or less mature, or more troubled 
of the two is aided to a self-determined res- 
olution of his problems” [5, p.59]. Wrenn 
qualifies his definition later by saying, “not 
all verbal exchanges between teacher and 
student on subjects of mutual interest . . . 
are to be thought of as counseling." Obvi- 
ously, this definition makes no attempt to 
limit counseling to persons with training 
and professional responsibility. Any “older 
or more mature” individual in the school is 
à potential counselor. 

Williamson and Foley point out that, 
"Counseling has been defined as a face-to- 
face situation in which by reason of train- 
ing, skill, or confidence vested in him by 
the other, one person helps the second per- 
son to face, perceive, clarify, solve, and re- 
solve adjustment problems" U, р. 192]. In 
this definition training and skill are recog- 
nized as important. But the expression 
"confidence vested in him (the counselor) 
by the other" is interesting. It appears that 
under certain circumstances, confidence 
may substitute for training and/or skill and 
that authority to counsel comes essentially 
from the counselee. Неге, again, the ele- 
ment of professional responsibility is over- 
looked. 

Arbuckle adds the final touch (7, p. 114]. 
He equates counseling with teaching! Ina 
recent book he has the teacher-counselor 
function as follows: 


1. To provide in the classroom a climate 
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and atmosphere such that learning can take 
place. 

2. To provide a psychological atmosphere 
conducive to mental health. 

3. To help the child adjust to (his) en- 
vironment. 

4. To provide the child an example of 
healthy, ethical, and moral behavior. 

5. To provide the child an accurate, ob- 
jective, and truthful picture of the knowl- 
edge and the understanding of mankind, 
and to help the child to use this knowledge 
for his own good, and for the betterment of 
mankind. d 

On page 62 of the same text, Arbuckle 
insists that, “the teacher can function asa 
counselor, in many modern schools he is 
functioning as a counselor, and if our chil- 
dren are to undergo the educational experi- 
ences that should be a part of their living 
in a democratic society, then he must func- 
tion as a counselor.” 

If counseling were a professional service, 
this argument would be ridiculous. It 
would be comparable to insisting that teach- 
ers—since they observe the health of stu- 
dents, enforce attendance laws, and keep 
petty cash accounts—must function as phy- 
sicians, lawyers, and accountants! 


Professional or Amateur 


Personnel and guidance workers must 
face the unhappy fact that so far they have 
been unable to distinguish themselves from 
the amateur. Their concern for the indi- 
vidual student in our system of mass educa- 
tion is shared by most educators. The tech- 
niques they have sponsored can be used by 
most anyone. They are not in agreement 
as to a suitable program of education for 
guidance and personnel workers. They 
have failed to develop a unified national as- 
sociation to sponsor their cause. The guid- 
ance movement has become so generalized 
that it is now mainly a point.of view. And 
it seems obvious to the writers that coun- 
seling must be professionalized soon if it is 
to escape the educational rip tide that 
washed guidance into the sea of good perva- 
sive influences! 

But the writers insist that there is hope 
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for the school counselor. They believe that 
he will find himself eventually and accept 
his professional responsibilities. Harold 
and Pauline Pepinsky have provided a view 
of counseling which, if accepted, would clar- 
ify the situation considerably. They ex- 
plain that: “The term counseling relation- 
ship refers to the interaction which (a) oc- 
curs between two individuals called 'coun- 
selor’ and ‘client,’ (b) takes place within a 
professional setting, and (c) is initiated and 
maintained as a means of facilitating 
changes in the behavior of the client. ... 
The counseling relationship develops from 


* the interaction between two individuals, one 


a professionally trained worker and the 
other a person who seeks his services... • 
To speak of the counseling relationship is to 
say that two persons, and no more than two, 
stand in this relationship, and in this rela- 
tionship only, to each other D, pp. 171, 
172]. 

If the Pepinsky statements were applied 
to school counseling specifically one might 
say that: 

Counseling in the schools should be a pro- 
fessional service performed by a recognized 
and responsible counselor for the benefit of 
a student-client. The school counselor's 
purpose should be to help his client per- 
ceive, clarify, accept, and manage his per- 
sonal problems. ‘The practice of school 
counseling will require special training in 
the techniques of interviewing, educational 
and psychological testing, the use of career 
information, and the use and coordination 
of school and community resources. Coun- 
seling will usually result in the development 
of a unique kind of relationship between 
the counselor and client, and during the 
counseling process, this relationship will 
preclude the operation of any other be- 
tween the two persons involved. 

_ This definition would provide a clear dis- 
tinction between professional counseling 
and other kinds of helping relationships. 
The confusing practice of describing all 
kinds of helping activities performed by all 
kinds of people in the school as counseling 
would be prevented. Teachers would advise 
and guide, but they would not counsel—at 
least, they would not counsel professionally. 
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Administrators would interview, advise, and 
supervise teachers and other employees, but 
they would not counsel them. ‘The respon- 
sibility for providing a professional counsel- 
ing service in the school would be reserved 
and assigned to those persons who are qual- 
ified and selected for that specific purpose. 
To free teachers and administrators from 
the responsibilities implied in counseling 
would facilitate the development of their 
own special relationships. Teachers must 
control students in groups. "They must eval- 
uate student progress. They must make de- 
cisions affecting student purposes and pro- 
grams. And these activities are incompati- 
ble with a true counseling relationship. Ad- 
ministrators are responsible for supervising 
and evaluating the work of staff members. 
They hire, promote, and discharge employ- 
сез. They negotiate salaries. They make 
numerous administrative decisions. If they 
were to counsel their employees profession- 
ally, they would weaken, if not destroy, their 
administrative relationship with them. 


The Core of the Problem 


Counselors would be responsible for facil- 
itating changes in the behavior of their cli- 
ents. They would help students discover 
the values by which they operate, the mo- 
tives that prompt their activities, their per- 
sonal capacities and limitations. "They 
would assist them in making choices and in 
developing educational and career plans. 
They would support them when the situa- 
tion is overwhelming, and they would coor- 
dinate the resources available in any situa- 
tion in behalf of their clients. 

Counselors would also assume important 
responsibilities to the school and to society. 
Within the limits of privileged communica- 
tion with their clients, they would make 
their experiences available to parents, teach- 
ers, and administrators. For example, they 
would make recommendations regarding the 
admission of students to certain programs, 
the education of the gifted, policies regard- 
ing academic failure, policies regarding 
school and community relations, etc. They 
would never use their privileged position to 
isolate themselves from the perplexing prob- 
lems of the school. 
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The present crisis in American education 
provides the school counselor with a most 
unusual situation in which to operate. 
There is general agreement that the nub of 
the problem of mass education is adequate 
student guidance: How can human re- 
sources be conserved and used to the best 
advantage of the individual and the state? 
How can the potentially superior child be 
identified? How can he be motivated to de- 
velop his talents to full capacity? How can 
all students be helped in choosing appropri- 
ate educational goals? How can the supe- 
rior student who has ceased to perform be re- 
trieved? Americans have never been more 
desperately in need of educational leader- 
ship than now. 

The writers urge the members of the 
American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion to provide this leadership. The guid- 
ance movement should be recognized for 
what it really is—an effort to emphasize the 
importance of individualized education. 
The goal of guidance should be regarded as 
achieved. Everyone in the school is now 


HALF MILLION KOREAN GI's STILL IN COLLEGE 


enrolled in the spring semester, 


attending under the Korean GI Bill. 


near the 500,000 mark, the VA has pre 


The Korean GI Bill Education 
Korea veterans—or 2,266,000 


benefits. Half of the GI trai 
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Despite a 20 per cent drop under last year in the number of veterans 
training under the Korean GI Bill, well over 500,000 Korean veterans were 
according to the Veterans Administration. 
One in every seven males on the college campus last spring was a veteran 
Veterans’ enrollment this fall will be 
dicted. 

and Training Program, now in its 
seventh year, comes to an end January 31, 1965. So far, 40 per cent of all 
of the 5,443,000 veterans who served during 
the period of the Korean Conflict-have made use 


nees have gone to college; the others attended 
schools below the college level or trained on the job or on the farm. 


aware of the importance of student guid. 
ance. All teachers and administrators те- 
gard themselves as guidance workers, The 
time has come for the members of the Amer- 
ican Personnel and Guidance Association to 
move on and to develop a genuine profes- 
sion of school counseling. The basic science 
and the techniques for building such a pro- 
fessional service are now available. The 
need for professional counseling in the 
schools is overwhelming. The rewards for 
effective and responsible counseling are very 
great. No group of educators has ever faced 
a more challenging and more significant 
opportunity! 
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An Objective Scale 


Rating the Physically Handicapped 


for Educational Purposes 


IRVING R. STUART 


A GUIDANCE counselor often is faced with 
the problem of assisting a physically 
handicapped student with his choice of edu- 
cational specialization and vocational goal. 
The difficulty arises because of the lack of 
knowledge not only of the remaining phys- 
ical capacities of the student, but the phys- 
ical demands which will be made upon him 
by the school plant and his course of study. 
The development of a scale for this purpose 
is an attempt to evaluate and predict the 
success of such students on a more objective 
basis. 

With some modification, the process by 
which such students can be evaluated is akin 
to that which was developed for the selec- 
tion and placement of handicapped workers 
in industry [6]. Deaver and Brown applied 
this technique in evaluating general func- 
tional efficiency [3]. Following the same 
procedures, varied for educational purposes, 
forms were constructed to determine the re- 
quirements of the course of study and the 
school buildings and grounds, Taste 1 
illustrates how this was applied to one area 
within the school building. Others in- 
cluded the means of transit between floors, 
Classroom and lecture hall layout, accessibil- 
ity of parking areas from the buildings, as 
well as the condition of the terrain between 
buildings. The demands upon normal stu- 
dents, those with full use of their physical 
capacities, were the bases for the evaluations. 

An evaluation of the requirements of the 
various curricula of the college was deter- 
mined by using the physical demands analy- 
sis form developed by the U. S. War Man- 
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power Commission [6]. For our purposes, 
the various physical demands were related to 
the completion of assignments both inside 
as well as outside the classroom and labora- 
tory, as required by the curricula of the var- 
ious departments in the school. This in- 
cluded environmental conditions under 
which assignments are carried out as well as 
the capacities used in these assignments. 
Special conditions such as the ability to 
write legibly or typewrite, as required by 
some courses, were added to the form. 

In addition, for purposes of accuracy, the 
standard list of definitions accompanying 
the original form was used. This gave uni- 
formity to the consideration of what consti- 
tuted such environmental conditions like 
cramped quarters and noisy surroundings as 
well as physical activities such as reaching, 
climbing, and kneeling. 

A summary of a variety of techniques used 
in industry for job placement purposes was 
reviewed by Hanman [4]. The application 
of these techniques in private industry is 
described by Crain [1]. Although there are 
extensive programs for handicapped stu- 
dents at such institutions as the University 
of Illinois and the City College of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, there are no 
indications in the literature of the use of a 
formal technique of this nature in an edu- 
cational institution. 

That there is a need for a more precise 
method of evaluating the handicapped ap- 
plicant for higher education is indicated by 
the increase in applications from such stu- 
dents. This is in part due to the result of 
the publicity and experience of both in- 
dustry and educational institutions in the 
training and employment of handicapped 
war veterans. However, the increase in pop- 
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TABLE 1 
Physical Demands of School Buildings and Grounds 


Directions: Indicate the conditions which apply under the appropriate building. Absent, or no problem 


blank space; 


problem to some handicaps = ү; 0 = problem to all but those with full physical capacities. Explain in detait all 0 and 


У marks on the space provided below. 


I. Personal needs 
a. Toilet facilities 
1, On all floors 


Buildings —- 


Student 
Union 


Science Library Cafeteria. 


. Reached by elevators 
. Booths can accommodate 
wheelchairs 


- Handrails and shelves in booth 


. Convenient washstands 
. Drinking fountains 


Names 


‚ Other 


ulation, as well as the encouragement given 
to the handicapped by the increase in em- 
ployment among this group, has favored 
their seeking higher education. Mackie and 
Dunn [5] estimated, on the basis of reported 
incidence to the U. S. Bureau of the Census, 
that there were approximately 4,818,000 
children of school age who could be consid- 
ered as exceptional children. Eliminating 
the gifted, the mentally retarded, and those 
with speech handicaps leaves a total of 
1,598,000 for whom the physical demands of 
school grounds and curricula are of vital im- 
portance. Cruickshank [2] considered these 
figures to be minimal because they only in- 
cluded children between the ages of 5 and 
17. He pointed out that the data for the 
blind alone, estimated by Mackie and Dunn 
[5] to be 10,000, do not match the 12,000 
registered by the American Printing House 
for the Blind. There is reason to expect 
that applications for admission to institu- 
tions of higher learning will continue to in- 
crease. It is unfortunate that there are no 
comparable statistics available for the handi- 


capped population in colleges апа univer- 
sities. 


Procedure 


A group of 18 senior students in psy- 
chology, who were taking a course concerned 
with the emotional and physical problems 
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of exceptional children, were provided with 
the forms previously discussed. They were 
asked to follow the directions and to be par- « 
ticularly careful to note their own ex- 
periences, as well as the comments of the 30 
faculty members whom they were to inter- 
view. The college plant consisted of four 
buildings grouped around a quadrangle. 


Results 


The results of the study of the physical de- 
mands of the school plant indicated that 
there were a number of serious obstacles to 
be considered where the admission of a 
handicapped student was concerned. For 
example, the nearest public transportation 
was more than 1,000 yards away from any 
building on campus. Even the students 
with normal walking capacity complained 
of this in inclement weather. It would be 
necessary for the handicapped to be trans- 
ported by automobile. The accessibility of 
parking areas to each building thus assumed 
great importance. This was further empha- 
sized because of the requirement for stu- 


dents to move from one building to another | 


during the course of the academic day. In 
following a student from the parking areas 
into the buildings, only one was found to be 
equipped with a ramp making for easy ac 
cess. Once inside, elevators were easily ap- 
proached. Would it be feasible, one inves- 
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asked, to consider the use of students 
sist in lifting wheelchairs or crutch cases 
he front steps? 

en a student reached the doors of the 
ding the strength necessary to pull or 

them open had to be measured so as 
ауе a reference with which to compare 
С capabilities of the handicapped appli- 
t It was found that some doors required 
lesser amounts of strength than others, and 
as suggested that all doors be marked 
th the number of pounds of pull neces- 

Some required approximately 20 
pounds. Other areas which this group 
found necessary to consider were the height 
(Of staircases, the width of landings, and the 
Height of risers on the stairs. 

Traveling from one floor to another by 
‘the elevators with which each building was 
provided was considered to be feasible, but 
the selector buttons were found to be too 
igh to be reached by someone in a wheel- 
7 chair. Тһе self-operating doors made for 
easy access, and a railing around the inside 
‚ Bave support to those needing it. 

L Classrooms provided with fixed chairs 

Were considered to be the most difficult for 
easy accommodation of wheelchairs, while 
the acoustics in all rooms was considered 
very poor for the hard of hearing individual. 
The color of the blackboards, the amount 
of natural and artificial light in the rooms, 
the beaver-tailed desks, and the problems of 
‘Note taking were all subjects for comments 
"and suggestions. 
_ The facilities for taking care of personal 
“heeds was the next major target for sug- 
gested improvements. Not all floors had 
toilet facilities for both men and women in 
these old buildings. None of the toilet 
booths had hand rails or were wide enough 
for wheelchairs. Wash stands did have 

shelves over the basins but the spring type 
faucets required full physical capacity to 
anipulate. Drinking fountains were 
found to be so recessed into the walls that 
‘even the non-handicapped had difficulty in 


and in good repair, 
oblem because of their occasional grades. 
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The four steps required to mount to the cen- 
ter quadrangle in order to participate in the 
informal gatherings of students between 
classes could be circumvented only by a de- 
tour of 100 feet. 

In the event of an emergency which 
would require the speedy evacuation of any 
of the buildings, all agreed that there would 
be just as great a problem for the non-handi- 
capped as for the disabled. Buildings de- 
signed to accommodate several hundred 
were now housing nearly twice that many. 

It is in the area of the requirements of the 
school curriculum that the interrelationship 
of personality and disability becomes most 
important in predicting success in meeting 
over-all college requirements. This is not 
only a problem concerned solely with the 
student but also involves the attitudes of 
the entire faculty as well as the individual 
instructor toward disabled persons. It was 
felt that an accepting atmosphere and will- 
ingness to take academic achievement as the 
major criterion for success would be more 
important to the student in coping with the 
curriculum than any other factor. Investi- 
gators also deduced from their interviews 
with faculty members that the common fear 
that such students would be permitted 
greater latitude in completing course re- 

uirements was unfounded. Some men- 

tioned that the problem might really lie in 
the greater demands made by some faculty 
members who would try to compensate for 
the possibility of being considered lenient. 
For convenience, the results of the inves- 
tigation of the demands of the school cur- 
riculum are summarized in Taste 2. These 
concern faculty opinions that the full use of 
the indicated capacities were necessary in 
order to be successful with the required 
courses in their departments within the 
social sciences. 
Comments accompanying the evaluation 
of each department in the social sciences 
were of great interest. For the Department 
of Speech and Dramatics it was believed that 
action and movement were 50 much a part 
of all that was done there that there was 
little possibility of success for a person with 
limited ambulatory capacity. The investi- 
gator challenged this by pointing out that 
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ere were actors, producers, and performers 
on radio and television and in many other 
"areas where movement is not required. The 
"most common requirements in the social sci- 
ences appeared to be the ability to sit for 
long periods of time, excellent reading abil- 
ity, and good eyesight. Even these were 
uestioned by some who felt that they are 
not absolute deterrents to majoring in this 
- area. 

The results of the inquiry in the sciences, 
which are presented in TABLE 8, also con- 
cerns only those capacities which were felt 
to be essential by faculty members. Lecture 
requirements were not included because 


sight and hearing are universally ne 
except where special provisions are m 
the deaf and blind. In this case n 
special devices were available. 
Instructors’ comments were concerned 
with the odor of fluids and chemicals in the 
biology laboratories, the warm and humid 
atmosphere in the greenhouses, the necessity 
for normal hand-eye coordination in the 
chemistry laboratories, and the ability to 
work alone in many phases of advanced in- 
struction in all sciences. In addition, the 
chemistry courses often required the han- 
dling of toxic substances. Depth perception 
in reading topographical maps, as well as 


сеѕѕагу, 
ade for 
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TABLE 3 
Full Physical Capacities Estimated as Necessary in Science Laboratories 
Chemistry Biology Physics 
Labs Labs Labs Mathematics Geology Geography Psychology 

(From Form) 

A. Students Standing Sitting Standing Sitting Field Sitting Sitting 
carry out Reaching — Standing Reaching Reaching trips Reaching 
assignments Handling Reaching Walking Walking Handling 
by: Fingering Handling to Swinging 

(partial) black- (Climatic 
board instru- 
Handling ments) ? 

B. Environmental Inside Inside Noisy (for Inside Outside Inside 
conditions Wet Adequate advanced Adequate а. Hot 
under which Odors light work) light b. Cold 
assignments Cramped essential Vibration Work c. Wet 
are carried quarters Adequate Working alone d. Dry 
ЕЭ: ventila- alone e. Dusty 

tion High 
essential places 

C. Senses involved Hearing Hearing Seeing Hearing Color Color een 
in assign- Seeing Seeing Seeing vision vision ing 
ments: Color Depth Depth 

vision percep- percep- 
Smelling tion Бап 
(Partial) 

D. Special condi- Reading Reading Working Reading Clear Clear ү 
tions needed Emotional Write speech Eu 
in assign- maturity Write or legibly Emotional Reaching 
ments: ite Accuracy stability Typewrite 

Advanced іп сатту- Emotional 
requires ing out maturity 
normal details 
physical 
coordina- 
tion 
215 
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normal color vision, was essential in the 
geography classes. 

Two other areas which were considered, 
but not included in either of the illustra- 
tions, are very popular with students. 
These are the fields of education and com- 
merce. In the courses dealing with business, 
normal abilities to sit, reach, finger, feel, and 
see were stated as being essential. The en- 
vironmental conditions under which stu- 
dents carried out the requirements of the 
course were related to conditions which they 
might encounter after graduation. ‘Thus, 
an ability to work alone as well as with 
others, sometimes in cramped, noisy, and 
poorly ventilated quarters, had to be con- 
sidered. As was expected, clear speech, good 
personal appearance, the ability to typewrite 
as well as to write legibly were all included. 
An attractive personality was stressed above 
all. 

The requirements for teaching on all 
levels, with the exception of college teach- 
ing, is part of the state license standards. 
"These left little hope that a handicapped in- 
dividual would have much chance to secure 
this license. 


Discussion 


"This study was designed to investigate a 
scale technique which would be of assist- 
ance in predicting the success of handi- 
capped students in meeting the problems of 
everyday life in college. This study was re- 
stricted to the consideration of the physical 
requirements of the school plant and the 
curriculum. 

The difficulties which the use of the forms 
presented were similar to those wliich have 
plagued counselors who used this technique 
for job placement purposes. The interpre- 
tation of such terms as, “partial ability,” 
“clear speech,” and other descriptions which 
are substituted for numerical weightings de- 
mand greater refinement. Until this is ac- 
complished, their use will have to be con- 
fined to the trained counselor who will be 
able to evaluate and equate the require- 
ments of his own institution with the re- 
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sidual capabilities of the individual appli- 
cant. In this way, the standards for each 
school can be established in the same man- 
ner as is done for individual organizations in 
industry. The experience and subjective 
judgment of the evaluator must also be 
utilized in matching the applicant with the 
school demands. The variations in human 
motivations are just as important for this 
purpose as is applying a mechanical evalua- 
tor of capabilities and physical require- 
ments. 

In itself, the technique acted as an educa- 
tional device in making the faculty aware 
of the problems, as well as helping some of 
them recognize their own biases. The great- 
est accomplishment of this survey, the in- 
vestigators agreed, was the development of 
awareness among certain members of the in- 
structional staff that a physical handicap is 
not necessarily a deterrent to higher duca- 
tion in any specific field. An educational 
handicap should refer only to the lack of 
ability to fulfill assignments in a particular 
academic area. From the results of this in- 
vestigation, it appears that there are few 
courses of study to which physically handi- 
capped students who are selected with the 
assistance of a device such as that employed 
in this study could not be admitted with rea- 
sonable prospects of success. 
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fils PAPER presents data on the relation- 
ship of certain attitudes of Michigan 
University students to the degree to 
ihich the students, as individuals, are liked 
onally by Latin American students on 
he MSU campus. The importance of the 

dy lies not so much in its results, al- 
though these may be useful when taken to- 
ther with further studies, as in the way in 
Which the: problem was formulated. Most 
studies of foreign students on American 
campuses refer only to the behavior of the 
foreign student himself, rather than to his 
relationship with others. Moreover, there 
are no studies known to the writers of the 
"Characteristics of those who surround the 
foreign student during his sojourn. Yet, 

is type of information is needed if ulti- 
mately we wish to maximize the foreign stu- 
dent's satisfaction with his experience in 
"America. The present study attempts to fill 
‘Part of this gap by quantitatively testing the 
association of American students’ attitudes 
‘to the degree to which foreign students like 
“them. The hypotheses of the study were 
gleaned from among many presented in the 
Growing body of literature on the foreign 
tudent in America [/]. 


Hypotheses 


_ 1. Foreign students like better the Amer- 
‘ican students who value a few intimate 
father than many superficial friendships. 
This hypothesis is based on comments by 


— 
E: О. Harrer is Associate Professor of Sociology 
11 Anthropology at Michigan State University, 
t Lansing, and Barbara Bray was formerly à 
"Biitarch Assistant at Michigan State University. 
"Phe writers wish to extend their thanks to the 
à of the Michigan State University Inter- 
E ml Communication Study Seminar who stim- 
ed the study, to the MSU students who will- 
id. Served as subjects of the study, and to the 
lents in the Social Attitudes course at 5 
their help in every stage of the study. 
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Attitudes of American Students 
Differentially Liked by Latin American Students 


A. О. HALLER and BARBARA BRAY 


foreigners that many Americans tend to be 
superficial and fickle, and that they are in- 
capable of forming real friendships. 

2. Foreign students like better the Amer- 
ican students who are the least nationalistic. 
Foreign students report that they don’t like 
Americans who think that their own coun- 
try and ways of doing things are always 
the best. 

3. Foreign students like better the Amer- 
ican students who have a high degree of in- 
terest in intellectual activities. Studies of 
foreign students have shown that they think 
American students are too preoccupied with 
social affairs and lack interest in intellectual 
activities. 

4, Foreign students like better the Amer- 
ican students who have favorable attitudes 
toward foreign students. Presumably the 
more favorable an American student is to 
foreign students in general, the more ready 
he should be to accept particular foreign 
students as friends. 

5. Foreign students like better the Amer- 
ican students who are not dogmatic. It is 
expected that Americans who are intolerant 
of ideas and beliefs other than their own will 
be unable to have a satisfying relationship 
with a student from another society. 

6. Foreign students like better the Amer- 
ican students who have a low degree of ra- 
cial prejudice. Foreigners are critical of 
race prejudice in the United States and 
many have been victims of discrimination. 
Because of such experiences, they would be 
expected to have difficulty in making close 
friendships with relatively prejudiced Amer- 
ican students. 

7. Foreign students like better the Amer- 
ican students who are most able to distin- 
guish between various foreign countries. 
One complaint of foreigners 1s that many 
Americans look at the world in terms of 
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“America” and “the rest of the world” and 
fail to distinguish between other countries 
and cultures. 


Methods 


Two differentially liked samples of Amer- 
ican students were chosen for comparison by 
asking foreign students to name six Amer- 
ican students whom they know. They were 
then asked which four they know best and, 
of these four, which two they enjoy being 
with the most. This yields three categories 
of American acquaintances for each foreign 
student: two known well and specified as 
being liked, two known well but not 
specified as being liked, and two known but 
not specified as known well or liked. The 
middle category was eliminated from con- 
sideration, and one person from each of the 
other two categories was selected for study. 
Thus, for each foreign student, there was 
one American student who was both known 
and liked, and one American student who 
was known, but not known well and not 
mentioned as being liked. This somewhat 
elaborate technique was used to elicit names 
of two American students of varying degrees 
of friendship from among those known to 
each foreign student. A frontal attack, in 
which foreign students would be asked to 
name American students they disliked, was 
presumed to be impossible. In general, it 
can be said that each foreign student feels 
real friendship for his American acquaint- 
ance categorized here as “more liked” but 
that he may not be unfriendly toward the 
one categorized as "less liked." Thus the 
term "less liked" is not to be confused with 
“disliked.” Тһе 20 students in the “тоге 
liked” group included two women, and the 
18 students in the “less liked” group in- 
cluded one. 

The 20 foreign students who provided the 
names of American students were all from 
Latin America and were living in dormi- 
tories on the Michigan State University cam- 
pus. Students were chosen from one cul- 
tural area in order to reduce the possible 
effect of cultural differences on the results; 
dormitory residents were selected in order 
to increase the probability that each would 
know some American students. Latin 
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America was the only culture area from 
which there was a sufficient number of stu- 
dents living in the dormitories. For various 
reasons, about a half-dozen of the Latin 
American students so defined were omitted 
from the study. Twenty Latin American 
students were interviewed and the final 
group of American students consisted of 20 
“more liked” and 18 “Jess liked.” 

The interviewers were upper-level or 
graduate students who were taking a course 
in Social Attitudes at Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 

Five statements were formulated to meas- 
ure each attitude area. There were four 
possible degrees of agreement with each 
statement: strongly agree, agree, disagree, 
and strongly disagree. ‘The responses to 
each question were assigned arbitrary values 
from zero to three points, thus giving a 
total possible range of zero to 15 points for 
each attitude area. The attitude questions 
are included in the appendix. In the analy- 
sis, all variables were dichotomized and the 
hypotheses were tested by means of X? val- 
ues computed on the resulting 2 X 2 tables. 
The 0.05 significance level is accepted as 
critical. 


Results 


The questions on attitude toward friend- 
ship were designed to measure preference 
for a few deep vs. many superficial friend 
ships and a high score shows preference for’ 
many friendships. The difference between 
the “more liked" group and the “less liked" 
group is not significant, with a X? of 0.44% 
There is no evidence to support the hy- 
pothesis that American students who value 
a few deep friendships over many superficial 
ones are liked any better by Latin American 
students. 

The differences between the two groups 
in nationalism is not significant, with a x? 
of 0.25. This area measured the attitude 
that the United States is superior as a coun- 
try and the American way of doing things 
is the best way. The hypothesis that stu- 
dents who are less nationalistic are liked 
better by foreign students is not supported 
by the evidence. 

Americans liked by Latin American stu 
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dents are significantly higher in intellectual 
terests than students who are not so well 
ed. Тһе difference between the two 
oups showed a X? of 4.1. This area 
sured the amount of interest in discus- 
ions, classical vs. popular music, education 
s. social life, reading serious books, and the 
tellectuals on campus. These results sup- 
rt the hypothesis that American students 
‘who are more interested in intellectual ac- 
ities are liked better by foreign students.* 
In general, American students of both 
groups have a favorable attitude toward 
foreign students. A Х? value of 0.2 indicates 
no significant difference between students 
liked and those not liked. There is no evi- 
'dence to support the hypothesis that foreign 
students like American students better who 
have a more favorable attitude toward for- 
eign students in general. 
1 Dogmatism was measured by the five ques- 
tions in the Dogmatism Scale that are re- 
ported by Rokeach to be most highly cor- 
related with the total Dogmatism Scale 
Scores [2]. The difference between the two 
groups in dogmatism is, if anything, the re- 
verse of that expected, with a X? of 0.78 
When all of the questions are included. 
This difference is not significant. However, 
When two questions which are not signifi- 
cantly related to the total attitude area are 
eliminated, the X? of 5.2 shows a signifi- 
ant difference between the two groups. 
Thus, it may be argued that there is a cer- 
tain amount of evidence that dogmatic 
American students are liked more by Latin 
American students than less dogmatic Amer- 
Кап students. This is contrary to the hy- 
pothesis that dogmatic Americans are not 
liked by foreign students. However, since 
the five question index of dogmatism is not 
‘Significantly related to the enjoyment of the 


ll — — 
-. This finding suggests that the better American 
dents tend to have the happier relationships with 
latin American students. At best, these data give 
My partial support to such a conclusion, however. 
he chi-square of grade point average and relation- 
to Latin American students is X? = 2.65. The 
ability of such a X? is just Р = 0.10. The tend- 
is for those with the higher grade point aver- 
10 be better liked, but since the X? is not sig- 
cant it must be tentatively concluded that no 
relationship exists. 
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relationship, it is most reasonable to con- 
clude tentatively that no relationship exists. 

Attitude toward Negroes, a measure of ra- 
cial prejudice, is not significantly related to 
the degree of testing with a X? of 0.04. 
These results do not support the hypothesis 
that foreign students like better Americans 
who are lacking racial prejudice. MSU's 
students are not particularly prejudiced, 
however, as shown by the scores. Perhaps, 
the hypothesis is valid in areas of the coun- 
try in which prejudice is more pronounced. 

Ability to differentiate among countries 
was measured by asking the respondents to 
name as many Latin American countries 
as they could. There was no significant dif- 
ference between the two groups with a X? 
of 0.00. It is possible that this question is 
a poor index of the ability to which it refers. 
Moreover, despite the fact that foreign stu- 
dents criticize Americans on this ground, 
the writers believe that sheer differentiation 
is not what the foreign students desire. It 
is more likely that each wants the American 
to appreciate his own country and culture, 
not to be able to differentiate among all 
countries. Future research should test this 


latter hypothesis. 


Discussion 


The study was a comparison of attitudes 
of American students liked more and those 
known but not particularly liked by Latin 
American students. The study offers no 
support for speculation that foreign stu- 
dents, or at least Latin American students, 
especially like American students who (1) 
like a few intimate rather than many super- 
ficial friendships, (2) are not nationalistic, 

3) are favorable to foreign students in gen- 
eral, (4) are not dogmatic in personality, (5) 
have an exceptionally low degree of racial 
intolerance, (6) have an exceptional ability 
to differentiate among different countries, 
as measured by knowledge of the names of 
Latin American countries. On the other 
hand, the study supports the widely re- 

rted observation that foreign students 
tend to like intellectually-oriented Ameri- 
can students. 

While the study is suggestive, its results 
must be used with caution. Before they are 
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put into practice, the conclusions should be 
verified by additional research using better 
measures of the variables, better samples, 
and more experienced interviewers. Since 


most of the conclusions are at variance with 
common conceptions, the writers hope that 
the study will stimulate more refined tests 
of these and related hypotheses. 


Appendix 
Questions Used to Measure Attitudes of American Students 


I. Preference for a Few Intimate vs. Many Superficial Friendships 
1. Everyone should be informal most of the time. 
2. A person should try to have many friends. 
3. A person can only have a few real friends. 
4. I try to please most people. 
5. Losing a few close friends is not as important as maintaining many 
other friendships. 
11. Nationalistic Attitude 
6. America's honor must be defended at all costs. 
7. The United States is the best country in the world. 
8. Far away places always interest me. 
9. The American way of doing things is almost always the best way. 
10. The world would be better off if we didn't push other countries 
around so much. 
Attitude Toward Intellectual Activities 
11. I like to have long discussions about important matters. 
12. The intellectuals on the campus bore me. 
13, I like popular music better than classical music. 
14, The education one can get at a university is far more important 
than the campus social life is. 
15. I often read serious books just for fun. 
Altitude Toward Foreign Students 
16. I get a real pleasure out of talking with the foreign students. 
17. Most foreign students are unsociable. 
18. Foreign students are too snobbish. 
19. People pay too much attention to the foreign students. 
20. Foreign students should try harder to learn our ways. 
У. Dogmatism 
21. In times like these it is often necessary to be more on guard against 
ideas put out by people or groups in one’s own camp than by those 
in the opposing camp. 
22. In the long run the best way to live is to Pick friends and associates 
whose tastes and beliefs are the same as one’s own. 
23. There are two kinds of people in this world: those who are for the 
truth and those who are against the truth. 
24, Man on his own is a helpless and miserable creature. 


25. It is only natural for a person to be rather fearful of the future. 
VI. Attitude Toward Negroes 


26. Negroes should stay in their own place. 

27. Generally speaking, Negroes are irresponsible. 

28. A white girl should not marry a Negro. 

29. I would be uncomfortable dining with a Negro. 

30. White people shouldn't have Negroes as guests in their homes. 

УП. Ability to Differentiate Among Latin American Countries 

51. Excluding islands, how many countries south of the border can you 
name? (Interviewer check off) 
Mexico, Guatemala, British Honduras, Honduras, Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua, El Salvador, Panama, Venezuela, Colombia, Peru, 
Ecuador, Chile, Bolivia, Paraguay, Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, 
British Guiana, French Guiana, Dutch Guiana. 


Til 


IV. 


SA A D SD (NA) | 
SA A D SD (NA) 
SA A D SD (NA) 
SA A D SD (NA) 
SA A D SD (NA) 
SA A D SD (NA) } 
SA A D SD (NA) 
SA A D SD (NA) 
SA A D SD (NA) 
SA A D SD (NA) 
SA A D SD (NA) 
SA A D SD (NA) 
SA A D SD (NA) * 
SA A D SD (NA) 
SA A D SD (NA) 
SA A D SD (NA) 
SA A D SD (NA) 
SA A D SD (NA) 
SA A D SD (NA) 
SA A D SD (NA) 
SA A D SD (NA) 
SA A D SD (NA) 
SA A D SD (NA) 
SA A D SD (NA) 
SA A D SD (NA) 
SA A D SD (NA) 
SA A D SD (NA) 
SA A D SD (NA) 
SA A D SD (NA) | 
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NEW OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK HANDBOOK TO BE ISSUED 


A fourth edition of the Occupational Outlook Handbook will be issued 
this fall. ‘This reference book of occupational information has been 
thoroughly revised and brought up to date, and a number of new chapters 
have been added. 

The impact of new technological developments—such as the spectacular 
developments in space exploration and rocketry—on particular occupations 
and industries is analyzed and evaluated in the new Handbook. 

Occupations covered for the first time include those of programmers, 
school counselors, technicians, and instrument repairmen. New chapters 
also cover driving occupations; aircraft, missile, and spacecraft field; the 
clergy; protective service occupations; sales occupations; and baking in- 
dustry occupations. Over 600 occupations and 30 major industries are 
described in this edition, which is illustrated with 177 photographs and 56 
charts. It also includes introductory chapters on how to use the Hand- 
book, and on occupational and industrial trends and earnings from work. 

Some of the major conclusions of the Handbook research will be out- 
lined in an article to be published in the December issue of the Journal. 
The Handbook may be ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C. The 800-page book is priced at $4.25. 
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EXPERIMENTING WITH A 
CAREER-CURRICULAR CONFERENCE 


JOSEPH 1. SHULIM 


mu IMPORTANCE of guidance services for 
students in a liberal arts college is gain- 
ing increasingly wide recognition among 
educators. There is a danger, however, that 
these services will be excessively compart- 
mentalized. A campus may find itself with 
such specialized counselors as vocational 
counselors, curriculum counselors, and psy- 
chological counselors. Without gainsaying 
the value of such specialists in guidance, too 
many specialists may "spoil the broth." At 
no point should the counselor forget that 
the student whom he is attempting to help 
“to stand on his own feet" is a single entity 
and that the guidance the student needs may 
frequently overlap several specialties in 
counseling. 

It does not make any sense to separate 
career counseling from curriculum counsel- 
ing or psychological counseling. The selec- 
tion of a major should not be divorced from 
considerations of career opportunities. To 
arrive at a rational decision the student 
should become acquainted with the voca- 
tional opportunities available to majors in 
a particular field as well as with his own 
interests and abilities. Though there are 
certain careers which any liberal arts grad- 
uate may enter, there are many others which 
require specialization. 

When a college has a large student body, 
conferences with large groups simplify the 
task of individual counseling by eliminating 
the need for repeating basic information in 
every case. A Career-Curricular Confer- 
ence, providing integrated career and cur- 
riculum advice applicable to many students, 
can be of inestimable value in a guidance 
program. 


Joseren I. SuuLIM is Assistant Professor of History 
at Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York. He was 
Chairman of the Faculty-Student Committee on 
ак Services during the academic years 1955— 
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It is with these principles in mind that 
Brooklyn College experimented for three 
semesters beginning in the spring of 1956 
with a Career-Curricular Conference for 
lower classmen. 


Brooklyn College Experiments 


Though Brooklyn College—probably the 
largest liberal arts college in the country— 
seeks to provide its students with individual 
counseling, it also holds group conferences 
where they can be useful in guidance. Pre- 
viously Career Conferences and Curriculum 
Conferences for lower classmen had been 
held independently of each other. A num- 
ber of interested individuals felt that an in- 
tegrated Career-Curricular Conference 
would be much more beneficial to the stu- 
dents. Under the auspices of the Dean of 
Students, consequently, such Conferences 
were held for the College of Liberal Arts 
and Science in the spring and fall of 1956 
and the spring of 1957. 

The application of the idea, as was to be 
expected, resulted in a number of modifica- 
tions after each Conference. There were 
certain basic features, however, which were 
repeated in each Conference. 


Basic Features Common to the Three 
Conferences 


1. Common to the three Career-Curricu- 
lar Conferences was the attempt to provide 
the students with both career and curricu- 
lum information so that the student's selec- 
tion of a major could be based on the neces- 
sary interrelated evidence. 

2. 'The Conferences were held for lower 
classmen, whether Lower Sophomores (stu 
dents in the first half of the second year at 
the College) or Upper Freshmen (students 
in the second half of the first year). It 15 
during the Sophomore year that the student 
must definitely decide upon a major. 
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Social Science, and Humanities. This was 
done because the first two years of college 
are in part intended to acquaint the student 


3. The Conferences were subdivided into 
three areas of knowledge—Science, 


with the different fields of knowledge. By 
his Upper Freshman or Lower Sophomore 
term he will probably have become inter- 
ested in one of the three broad areas, but he 
may not yet have selected a department in 
the general area as his special interest. The 
Conferences, therefore, were not subdivided 
so as to provide detailed individual depart- 
mental career-curriculum information. 
The intention, rather, was to supply enough 
general career and curriculum information 
to make possible a choice of a specific major. 
Following the Conference, the student could 
go for individual curriculum and career ad- 
vice to the counselor in the General Coun- 
seling Program in the office of the Dean of 
Students and to the departmental counse- 
lors. 

4. At no time did any one responsible for 
the Conferences forget that Brooklyn Col- 
lege was not a vocational institution, and 
that the career information had to be pre- 
sented in a liberal arts framework. The im- 
portance of a liberal arts education per se 
Was always noted. So was the significance 
of such an education for the development 
of sound personality traits. The career val- 
ues inherent in a liberal education, on the 
other hand, were also called to the students’ 
attention. 

5. All the Conferences were held under 
the auspices of the Dean of Students. Since 
the Conferences were experimental in na- 
ture, a special administrator was appointed 
by the Dean to work closely with him. 

6. In all the Conferences faculty mem- 
bers of various departments of instruction 
Participated in the panels. A preliminary 
meeting of the panelists with the adminis- 
trator and the Dean was held before each 
Conference to discuss the implementation 
of the Conference. After each Conference 
à “post-mortem examination” meeting was 
held to evaluate the experience and to reach 
Conclusions concerning the future. 

7. Student attendance at all of the Con- 
ferences was voluntary. 
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8. Publicity for the Conference always in- 
cluded a letter from the Dean of Students 
describing the meeting and urging attend- 
ance, and a notice in the chief student news- 
paper of the College of Liberal Arts and 
Science. 


Modifications of the Three Conferences 


1. Since Career Conferences and Curricu- 
lum Conferences had in the past been held 
for Lower Sophomores, it was natural to be- 
gin the experiment with a Career-Curricular 
Conference for those students. Since, fur- 
thermore, the General Counseling Program 
had previously organized the Curri¢ulum 
Conferences, the first Career-Curricular Con- 
ference was held in conjunction with the 
General Counseling Program. When, 
however, for reasons indicated below, it was 
found necessary to separate the General 
Counseling Program from the Career-Cur- 
ricular Conference, doubts arose as to con- 
tinuing to plan the Conference for Lower 
Sophomores. Since the General Counseling 
Program would have to continue to hold 
its special kind of conference for Lower 
Sophomores, it would be expecting too much 
of the students to attend both the General 
Counseling Program Conference and the 
Career-Curricular Conference. It was de- 
cided, consequently, to hold the Career- 
Curricular Conference for Upper Freshmen 
and so it has remained. 

9. The first Career-Curricular Conference 
was held in cooperation with the General 
Counseling Program and the Office of Pre- 
"Teaching Counseling (one of the pre-pro- 
fessional counseling offices at the College). 
This Conference was divided into two parts 
of one hour each, with the career part being 
held during the first hour and the curricu- 
lum part during the second hour. The ca- 
reer half of the Conference was divided into 
Science, Social Science, and Humanities, 
each with a panel of faculty members. The 
preliminary meeting of the career speakers 
was attended by the pre-teaching counselor, 


iFor a more detailed account of the first Career- 
Curricular Conference, see Joseph I. Shulim, “A 
Career-Curricular Conference,” in the Personnel and 
Guidance Journal, May, 1957, pp. 599-601. 
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the head of the Placement Office, and the 
coordinator of the General Counseling Pro- 
gram. At this meeting it was agreed to pre- 
sent the career information within the 
framework of the objectives of a liberal arts 
college. 

The coordinator of the General Counsel- 
ing Program, who is on the staff of the Dean 
of Students, was placed in charge of the 
curriculum part of the Conference. The 
counselors of the General Counseling Pro- 
gram, who were to present curricular advice 
in this half of the Conference, were in- 
formed by the coordinator of the nature of 
the Conference. For the curricular part of 
the Conference the three large groups of stu- 
dents were subdivided into smaller groups, 
including special groups for pre-teaching 
and pre-accounting counseling. 

The first Conference revealed two major 
weaknesses. These were noticed by some of 
the participants and suggestions for im- 
Provements were made at the evaluative 
meeting held after the Conference. It was 
proposed that the Pre-Teaching Office and 
the General Counseling Program be sepa- 
rated from the Career-Curricular Confer- 
ence, because the counseling provided Lower 
Sophomores by those offices was currently 
more concerned with routine administrative 
procedures. The suggestion was also made 
that there could be more integration be- 
tween the career and curricular material if 
the two parts of the program were com- 
bined. 

The second Career-Curricular Conference 
in the fall semester of 1956, consequently, 
was planned by the Dean of Students and 
the administrator independently of the 
above offices. The panelists in the three 
areas of knowledge were asked to provide, 
in a little over an hour, both career and cur- 
ricular information, i.e., career information 
in relation to the problem of the selection of 
a major and the course combinations neces- 
sary to achieve various career goals. 

The second Conference seemed to have 
come closer to the original hope of achiev- 
ing a truly integrated Career-Curricular 
Conference. It was noted, however, that 
each of the three panels was repeating cer- 
tain information concerning the basic lib- 
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eral arts character of the College and the 
general problem of the selection of a major, 
It was decided that the next Conference 
would begin with a half-hour meeting of all 
the students at which the Dean of Faculty 
would deal with these general matters. The ` 
meeting would then be divided into three 
parts (Science, Social Science, and Humani- 
ties), each in a different room, at which the 
panels could turn their attention immedi- 
ately to the career-curricular problems in 
each of the areas of knowledge. 

The third Career-Curricular Conference, 
held in the spring of 1957, was organized in ` 
this fashion. The participants concluded 
at the “post-mortem” meeting that a success- 
ful organization for an integrated Career- 
Curricular Conference finally had been 
found. 

3. The most appropriate part of the se- - 
mester and the exact time for holding the | 
Conference also underwent modification in | 
the course of the experiment. On the basis 
of the experience with the first two Confer- 
ences, which were held at different periods 
of the term and at different hours, the third 
Conference was held at a period when е 
student is most aware of the problem of | 
planning his future, namely, when he is 
preparing his preliminary registration card 
(a form for indicating the courses desired 
by the student for the following term). It 
was called for those hours on a Monday 
when no classes are scheduled in the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts and Science. The gen- | 
eral meeting addressed by the Dean of Fac 
ulty lasted from 12:30 р.м. to approximately | 
1:00 р.м.; the panels in Science, Social Sci- 
ence, and Humanities met separately from | 
about 1:00 р.м. to 1:50 р.м. Total attend- 
ance rose to the highest figure for the three | 
Conferences: approximately 325. | 

4. The attendance at the Conferences was _ 
undoubtedly influenced to some extent by 
the modifications in the publicity methods 

| 
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employed. A combination of the following 
techniques used for the third Conference 
probably accounted in part for the larger 
attendance: a strong letter from the Dean 
of Students urging attendance, the mailing 
of the letter by the registrar together with 
the preliminary registration material, an an- 
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nouncement in the chief student paper, and 
a special notice read to certain English 
classes where many Upper Freshmen are 
found. 

5. The size and membership of the pan- 
els, finally, was also modified. In the career 
part of the first Conference each of the three 
panels was composed of two faculty mem- 
bers, one serving as chairman and the other 
as assistant. The second, more integrated 
Conference had two or three members on 
each panel, one of them acting as chairman. 
The evaluation meeting after the second 
Conference decided that the panels should 
be somewhat enlarged to allow for a more 
exact coverage of more subdivisions of each 
of the three fields of knowledge. The third 
Conference, therefore, had three or four 
members on each panel, each person being 
acquainted with the career and curriculum 
opportunities in a number of related de- 
partments. 


Conclusion 


By the close of the spring semester of 
1957, the experiment by Brooklyn College 
was completed. What was believed to be a 
truly integrated Career-Curricular Confer- 
ence had finally been attained. 

The Career-Curricular Conference would 
hereafter be held for Upper Freshmen dur- 


ing that period of the semester when the stu- 
dents would have to fill out their prelimi- 
nary registration cards. Attendance would 
continue to be on a voluntary basis. The 
Conference would be called for those hours 
when no classes were in session. It would 
begin with a brief general meeting ad- 
dressed by a prominent officer of the Col- 
lege, preferably the Dean of the Faculty, on 
the problem of the selection of a major in a 
liberal arts college. Then the Conference 
would divide for about an hour into three 
separate meetings on Science, Social Science, 
and Humanities. At each of these meetings, 
there would be a panel of several faculty 
members, each of whom would be ac- 
quainted with the career and curriculum op- 
portunities in a number of related subdivi- 
sions of the three areas of knowledge. The 
students, finally, would be reminded of the 
facilities for individual counseling available 
on the campus. 

Having arrived at what was considered 
the proper format for the Career-Curricular 
Conference, the experiment was declared at 
ап end. The ad hoc administrative organ- 
ization was abolished. The planning and 
execution of the Career-Curricular Confer- 
ence now became an integral part of the 
administration of the office of the Dean of 


Students. 


CEEB ANNOUNCES SCHEDULE FOR 1959-1960 SCHOOL YEAR 


The College Entrance Examination Bo 
program of tests and related activities for 
ing which it expects to administer more 


ard has announced its scheduled 
the 1959-1960 school year, dur- 
than 1,200,000 examinations to 


secondary school students. The candidates will participate in such regular 


Board examinations as the Scholastic Aptitude Test and Achieve 


ment 


Tests, in the new Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test for high school 


juniors, 
students. 
Charles M. Holloway, Direct 


Entrance Examination Board, 425 West 117th Street, 


November, 1959 


and in the Advanced Placement Program for particularly able 


Details on the tests, dates, 
or of Information Services for the College 


and fees may be obtained from 


New York 27, N. Y. 


The Validity of 


the Thurstone Temperament Schedule 


EVAN R. KEISLAR 


T Tuursrone Temperament Schedule 
is designed to yield measures of “the 
relatively permanent personality character- 
istics or traits known as our temperament” 
D]. It was the purpose of this study to test, 
at the adolescent level, the validity of two of 
the areas of this instrument, Dominant and 
Sociable, by using peer group ratings as 
validity criteria. While criteria for person- 
ality tests are difficult to obtain, for these 
two traits at least, it would seem reasonable 
that an adolescent's peers should be compe- 
tent judges. 

Since a study of test validity must con- 
sider the claims made for the test, it should 
be noted that the area, Dominant, is de- 
scribed in the manual as follows: “People 
scoring high on this factor think of them- 
selves as leaders, capable of taking initiative 
and responsibility. They are not domi- 
neering, even though they have leadership 
ability. They enjoy public speaking, or- 
ganizing social activities, promoting new 
projects and persuading others. They are 
the ones who would probably take charge 
of the situation in case of an accident.” 
Sociable is described in this manner: “Рег- 
sons with high scores in this area enjoy the 
company of others, make friends easily, and 
are sympathetic, cooperative, and agreeable 
in their relations with people. Strangers 
тач tell them about personal troubles” 
ВІ. 


Procedure and Subjects 


The Thurstone Temperament Schedule 
was administered to 196 boys and 191 girls 


Evan R. Ketstar is Associate Professor in the 
School of Education, University of California at 
Los Angeles. 
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with Adolescents 


who were members of the high tenth grade 
at a suburban high school. Two days later 
guess-who ratings were obtained from 90 
per cent of this class for its 443 members on 
12 bi-polar traits, three of which were used 
in this study. Each rater nominated only 
members of his or her own sex. Although 
the raters were requested not to sign their 
names, by means of an invisible ink coding 
system, self-mentions were discovered and 
discarded. 

Of this group who took the schedule, 44 
boys and 20 girls were excluded from the 
study because they received less than an 
average of three mentions per trait for the 
12 traits; it was assumed that they were 
probably not well known by the rating рор" 
ulation. The population for this study then 
consisted of 152 boys and 171 girls. 


Thurstone Temperament Schedule Areas 


On the area Dominant the means for this 
population were 7.4 for the boys and 9.0 for 
the girls with standard deviations of 4.7 for 
each sex. For the area Sociable the means 
were 9.8 for the boys and 12.4 for the girls 
with the corresponding standard deviations 
being 3.9 and 3.5. These means are all 
somewhat lower and the standard deviations 
slightly larger than the corresponding fig- 
ures computed from the. distributions of 
high school students presented in the man- 
ual [3]. 

The split-half reliabilities, after correc- 
tion, for Dominant were 0.80 and 0.87 for 
the boys and girls, respectively, while the 
corresponding figures for Sociable were 0.75 
and 0.55. This last coefficient is the only 
one which is appreciably lower than the 
corresponding reliability figures given by 
the manual for high school boys and girls. 
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The Guess- Who Ratings 


As a validity criterion for Dominant the 
bi-polar trait, leadership preference, was 
‘used. For this trait, ratings were obtained 
4 by means of the following pair of guess-who 
statements where the first indicates the state- 
ment assigned positive values and the 
second, negative. (Changes on the girls’ 
form are indicated in parentheses.) 

Here is someone who enjoys taking the 
lead in an activity; he (she) likes to organize 
things and suggest what to do. 

Here is someone who does not enjoy tak- 
ing the lead in an activity; he (she) pre- 
fers to let other people organize things and 
make suggestions. 

The other two traits were used as validity 
criteria for Sociable. The first, sociability, 
was measured by the following pair of state- 
ments: 

Here is someone who gets along easily 
X, with all kinds of people; he (she) is а “good 
mixer” and always scems at ease with others. 

Here is someone who doesn’t “mix” with 
other people very well; he (she) seems un- 
interested or self-conscious when he (she) is 
with others. 

The trait of friendliness was rated by the 

statements: 

‚ Неге is someone who is very friendly and 
pleasant to everyone. 

Here is someone who is not friendly or 
pleasant; he (she) does not seem to want to 


* Significant at 0,001 level. 
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make friends or is bashful about being 
friendly. 

These guess-who ratings were scored ac- 
cording to the CEI formula (7, pp. 90, 91] by 
obtaining the algebraic sum of the numbers 
of positive and negative mentions. The 
means for these three traits ranged from 
—0.01 to 2.2 with standard deviations rang- 
ing from 4.8 to 11.6. The reliabilities of 
these trait ratings were estimated by divid- 
ing the raters at random into two groups 
and correlating, for each trait and sex, the 
two sets of ratings thus obtained. These 
reliability coefficients are given in TABLE 1. 

While no validity check was possible for 
the peer group ratings on the traits in this 
study, evidence was obtained that the use 
of this bi-polar rating technique may be 
effective. Guess-who ratings by the same 
population on two other traits in this instru- 
ment, school marks and cooperation with 
the teacher, when scored by a more appro- 
priate method yielded validity coefficients 
ranging from 0.74 to 0.80 with grade point 
average and teachers’ ratings on cooperation 
as the respective criteria [2]. 


Results 


The correlations between each of the two 
areas of the Schedule and the corresponding 
peer group ratings used as criteria are indi- 
cated in TABLE 1. Since the distributions 
of the ratings, scored by the CEI method, 


TABLE 1 


Correlations of Two Areas of the Thurstone Temperament S 
Used as Validity Criteria 


Based on 152 boys and 171 girls who were rated by members 


тел EE ee 


chedule With Peer Group Ratings 


of the tenth grade 


TABLE 1 

1 2 Reliability ni 
Thurstone Peer Group of т? Normalized 

7 одма Rating On Se Ratings CEI Scores Scores 

Dominant Leadership Boys 0.92 0.42* m 

preference Girls 0.95 0.39* 0.434 

Sociable Sociability Boys 0.88 0.40* 0.43 

Girls 0.91 0.37" 0.48 

Sociabl iendli Bo 0.77 0.34* 0.32* 

С xor Girls 0.84 0.36* 0.39* 


i. 2» о ЕОР ee 
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were as usual highly leptokurtic, the cor- 
responding figures for the normalized 
ratings are also given. The validity co- 
efficients for Dominant are all in the vicinity 
of 0.40. The same finding holds for Sociable 
when the ratings on sociability are used as 
a criterion but slightly lower correlations are 
found with ratings on friendliness. All cor- 
relations were significant at the 0.001 level. 
Since the multiple correlations of Sociable 
with both its criteria were found to be the 
same as those with sociability alone, it ap- 
pears that ratings on friendliness add noth- 
ing to the covariance already accounted for 
by the ratings on sociability. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


These coefficients need to be interpreted, 
apart from attenuation, in view of the fact 
that the wording of the guess-who statements 
may not have conveyed to the raters all that 
the areas are supposed to denote. The state- 
ments in the manual suggest that these areas 
are measuring both the stated “enjoyment” 
of an activity and actual success in that ac- 
tivity. The rating statements, on the other 
hand, stress one or the other of these aspects. 
If many students made this distinction, 


SURVEY SHOWS UNREALISTIC VIEW OF COLLEGE COSTS 1 
4 


Two-thirds of the nation's children are expected by their parents tó go 
to college, but relatively few families are preparing realistically to meetithe 
expenses involved, a survey made for the Ford Foundation reported re- 
cently. The survey reported these findings: (1) Of the children under 18 
asked about, 69 per cent were expected by their parents to go to colle; 
(2) Although the median expected expense was $1,450 for each year of col- 
lege, 60 per cent of the parents expecting to send a child to college had n E. 
savings plan specifically for this purpose; (3) Parents evidently expected. 7. 
future costs to be about the same as they are now. Further information on’ 
the results of the survey may be obtained from Richard Magat, The Ford 
Foundation, 477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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which seems unlikely, the criteria are-no 
entirely adequate. 

Another weakness of these ratings, 
scored by the CEI method, is that perso 
who are not well known tend to receive 
scores near zero. Although persons who 
were mentioned few times on all 12 
traits were excluded from the population, 
there may have been many other individuals 
who should have received larger negative 
scores on these ratings than they did; а per- 
son who is not well known is probably less 
"sociable" or “dominant,” as these traits | 
have been described. 

In any case, it is clear that these adoles- 
cents reliably answered the items on two 
areas of the Schedule in a fashion consist- 
ent with the reputation they had with their 
peers; the validity coefficients, while moder- 
ate, are highly significant. X 
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DIAGNOSIS AND EVALUATION IN COUNSELING 


_SIMON HOFFMAN 


Cis IT appraisal or evaluation or diag- 
$ nosis. Current discussion has made 
» clear that our aim has progressed far beyond 
labeling and categorizing. We are con- 
cerned with the descriptive understanding 
of what is happening to whom? What does 
it mean? How can this understanding en- 
lance our helpfulness to this client? 
Diagnosis is a creative, dynamic process 
implicit in the professional helping relation- 
ship. However, only when we make the 
diagnostic process explicit, conscious, and 
orderly, can we study, refine; and improve 
this most valuable of basic counseling skills. 
- Diagnosis begins at the first moment of 
communication, personal or otherwise. 
With regard for accuracy and acuity, we 
note and record information, response, ob- 
servations. Who is the source of request for 
help? The client? A parent? А doctor? 
A hospital worker? A judge or other influ- 
ential person in the community? A board 
* member? Each has a potentially different 
meaning in understanding the client, his 
use of his self, and his expectations of the 
helping situation. The initial application 
may also include: address, telephone num- 
ber, marital status, age and sex of client, and 
all members of his present family constella- 
tion. These are mere bits of the social- 
familial, economic, and cultural thread in 
the unique and intricately-patterned fabric 
of this client's life. *Each bit of the thread 
makes some contribution to the present 
resiliency, tensile strength, and durability of 
the fabric. 


Differential Needs 


' How was the request for help stated? 
The client comes with stated purpose, clear 
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or confused, specific or general. It is nec- 
essary for us to try to understand his self 
goals and his attainable or real goals. For 
the nature and the consistency of the client's 
self goals and real goals will determine how 
full a diagnostic picture is desirable or nec- 
essary. What are the diagnostic needs and 
values when serving a now-blind former 
house painter of 71 who is interested in any 
sheltered employment to supplement his 
Old Age Social Insurance? Contrast this 
with our diagnostic needs and values in 
serving a recently-married 22 year old, con- 
genitally blind, delayed school-for-the-blind 
dischargee of questionable school record 
who requests training for industrial employ- 
ment and eventual independent family sup- 

ort. 
E When we consider the many areas of di- 
agnostic data of possible value, the prac- 
tical necessity of relating the intensiveness 
of this essential keystone of service to the 
client's self goals and real goals becomes im- 
perative. In which area will more thorough 
information enable us to be more helpful 
to this client? Do we need a more complete 
picture of his appearance, health-impair- 
ment limitations and its meaning for the 
client, intelligence, education, hobbies, in- 
terests, training, employment, aptitudes- 
skills-abilities, attitude motivation, person- 
ality dynamics (social-emotional-psycholog- 
ical adjustment), special problems (are they 
modifiable or compensable?), etc? With 
general and special medical and psychiatric 
examinations, psychometric testing, work 
evaluation, and psycho-social study, diag- 
nosis can too readily become an end in itself. 

On the other hand, however, our client, 
unlike the laboratory guinea pig, continues 
to live and function in family, school, work, 
play, etc. In these life situations there are 
innumerable uncontrolled and uncontrol- 
lable variables that influence him and cause 
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him to respond in turn. Some change is 
almost always a possible result of this inter- 
action. Thus, diagnosis cannot be absolute 
or final. It should be a flexible and dy- 
namic process, thoughtfully and purpose- 
fully shared with the client. This, in turn, 
should facilitate assimilation of additional 
information and allow for and focus on be- 
havior modification. Hopefully, the coun- 
selor will be perceptive in accumulating sig- 
nificant information and clear in identifying 
the meaningful experience and behavior 
patterns and their dynamic interactions in 
this individual. Such analysis will point up 
potentiallyremunerable focus, direction, 
and techniques for the counseling or treat- 
ment plan. Such dynamic diagnosis will 
also highlight our client’s concrete service 
needs and the advisable timing for arrang- 
ing such services, be they medical-surgical 
treatment, temporary or long-range financial 
support, change in living arrangements, 
training in independent management of 
daily living activities, prevocational and oc- 
cupational training, etc. 


A Scientific Process 


This diagnostic process is fundamentally 
an application of the inductive scientific 
method that is basic to the social sciences. 
We need to start with accurate information 
and acute observations about our client. 
We then analyze this data: (а) in relation 
to the situation in which it occurred, and 
(b) in relation to “normal” reactions. This 
calls forth the wealth of our knowledge and 
experience in order to spin the bits and 
pieces into identifiable threads. Next, we 
sort the many threads of client behavior and 
weave or integrate appropriate combina- 
tions (assortments) into meaningful pat- 
terns. Meaningful patterns will be coher- 
ent, congruent, and consistent with the 
whole life fabric of this client. The study 
of the client's functioning, past and present, 
and of his self-perceptions of his functioning 
should provide some logical understanding 
of the appropriateness and compatibility of 
his self goals and real goals. 

As we try to understand our client, it is 
necessary that we identify his strengths that 
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we can relate to. For it is extremely diffi- 
cult to be professionally helpful if we can 
find nothing of value in this person. As we 
identify the client's strengths, and under- 
stand his self goals and real goals, his weak- 
nesses will come into focus because his diffi- 
culties prevent him from using his strengths 
to achieve his goals. In this oversimplified 
example, we consider the available services 
this client needs and the treatment plan 
that may facilitate his progress toward his 
goal. 

"These considerations are profitably shared 
with the client, in a cooperative manner, as 
tentative interpretations and tentative 
plans. This encourages the client to partici- 
pate in discussion that will arrive at shared 
plans to reach shared goals. As he involves 
himself more and more in this planning, 
there is.greater opportunity to help him har- 
ness his motivation to his aspiration. The 
tentative nature of the plans provides for 
freedom of movement in the direction that 
shows greatest promise. 'Thus, we can try 
to alleviate the frequent effort-inhibition 
caused by feelings of lack of progress or of 
failure. And rightfully so, because our ten- 
tative plans are really hypotheses based on 
the meaningful behavior patterns woven 
from the information and observations 
known to that point. Tentative plans that 
are unproductive necessitate either securing 
additional information in one or more 
areas and/or reviewing our organization of 
the data into new patterns. These should 
provide greater coherence, consistency, and 
congruity with the client's life fabric. New 
or modified tentative plans will be suggested 
by this fuller understanding. 

As the particular situation indicates, the 
counselor shares and receives diagnostic data 
and interpretations about the client's health 
from the general medical doctor, the special- 
ist, and the psychiatrist. Psychometric test- 
ing, carefully prescribed and interpreted, 
provides information about the client's po- 
tential and current intelligence and apti- 
tudes. The work evaluation study can indi- 
cate the client's current and potential func- 
tioning in regard to work adustment, work 
tolerance, work habits, and level of work 
skills. The psycho-social study notes signifi- 
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cant social-emotional-cultural data. From 
all of these sources and from the direct client 
contact, we weave the unique fabric of this 
individual's personality dynamics in striving 
toward equilibrium. What current factors 
are affecting his adjusting? His social func- 
tioning? His use of ego defenses and symp- 
toms? How does his ego attempt to balance 
the conflicting sources of superego, id and 
external reality? 

With one client, success in a treatment 
plan will depend on our providing thor- 
ough-going emotional support which recog- 
nizes his basic, non-conflicted dependency. 
With another client, progress may be pos- 
sible after purposeful selective reinforce- 
ment of his anxiety or guilt has compelled 
him to work through an uncomfortable 
problem that had long been the source 


of feelings of enervation and apathy. 

Prognosis is the logical next step in this 
diagnostic process. The predictions should 
be expressed as probabilities that recognize 
and make allowance for other possible alter- 
natives. 

Do note that we have been discussing a 
diagnostic process in which the client shares, 
contributes, participates, tries, and tests out. 
The counselor, in this process, is a facili- 
tator who is interested in helping the client 
develop self-understanding as a basis for 
achieving a more comfortable or satisfying 
life situation. This process enables the 
counselor to develop the clarity and profes- 
sional security that encourages him to con- 
tinue comfortably to question "why" to each 
success and failure .. . that he may be more 
helpful with the next client. 


STUDENTS TO APPLY FOR $60 MILLION IN LOANS 


On the basis of a preliminary review of loan fund applications made to 
the Office of Education, colleges and universities across the country expect 
nearly 121,000 students to apply for a total of about $60.5 million in loans 
during the 1959-1960 school year. "These students represent about 5.5 
per cent of the total anticipated full-time enrollment of approximately 
2,200,000 at the participating institutions, and they are expected to apply— 
on the average—for loans of about $500 to help them continue their educa- 
tion during the current school year. This will be the first full year of 
operation for the student loan program established under the National 
Defense Education Act, since the bulk of the money appropriated for the 
1958-1959 fiscal year was not available until last May 20. 

The estimated number of student borrowers and the amounts they are 
expected to apply for are taken from loan fund applications received by 
the Office of Education from 1,372 colleges and universities planning to 
participate in the student loan program this year. The institutions apply- 


ing for loan funds this year—180 more than participated last year—repre- 


sent nearly 88 per cent of the total full-time college enrollment in this 


country. 
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Testing the Test 


DAVID V. TIEDEMAN 
Associate Professor of Education 
Harvard University 


On Taking the Fifth 


HE Fifth Mental Measurements Yearbook 

(Oscar Krisen Buros, Editor. Highland 
Park, N. J.: The Gryphon Press, 1959. 
$22.50 plus postage) is now available. The 
appearance of this volume of 1,292 pages 
marks two events. First, this column is de- 
liberately initiated with a review of the 
Fifth. The Editor wanted this feature to 
appear last year. I prevailed upon him to 
wait until the Fifth appeared. This new 
Yearbook contains “698 critical reviews of 
specific tests written especially . . . by 350 
contributing authorities—educators, teach- 
ers, psychologists, psychiatrists, personnel 
workers, test technicians, and others.” 
Here are reviews of tests published during 
the seven-year period 1952 through 1958. 
Our feature will not duplicate that work. 
Rather, it shall attempt to supplement the 
Fifth MMY, as Dr. Buros fondly calls it. 

But now the Fifth is available and this 
feature is launched. No longer shall I be 
able to plead delay to “Big Boss Joe." 

The second event marked by the appear- 
ance of the Fifth MMY is the production of 
the volume itself. Have you ever reflected 
upon test reviews? I have. Confront your- 
self with that problem now and let's see if 
we can gain a mutual appreciation of Dr. 
Buros' contribution. 

So you want to review tests, eh? Ok, get 
‘em! We write to publishers and tell them 
our wish. For the most part, they're co- 
operative souls. They send us tests; and 
free, too, despite their knowledge that we 
may not extol their test. But, they're busy 
like us. They don't necessarily send us the 
tests we seek, i.e., those not reviewed in the 
Fifth, or prior, MMY's. They don't know 
that they should take us seriously. After 
all, our influence is still only speculative. 
If we expect to do a responsible job then 
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(after all, Dr. Buros always has), we've got 
to institute some checks. 

We make a list of test publishers. (We 
look to MMY for complete coverage there.) 

We seek copies of the catalogues of these 
publishing houses. (We find the addresses 
of the out-of-the-way publishing houses in 
the MMY.) 

We compare lists of tests offered for sale 
with the MMY's. (The MMY's report 
available tests with a review of two or three 
or four of those that are good, potentially 
good, and/or widely used, or potentially 
harmful.) 

So we begin to learn what's new. Now 
we can request the new tests by name. But 
have we all of them? The only sure way to 
insure completeness is to monitor the jour- 
nals of education and psychology in which 
such new developments appear. (Dr. Buros 
has his staff doing this continuously. Since 
he searches journals anyway, Dr. Buros also 
has his staff note any article referring to 
any test and include a citation of the article 
with every test used in any study so located. 
The ММҮЗ аге a gold mine for any serious 
student of any test as a result. Bibliog- 
raphies are always neatly, accurately, and, 
probably, fairly completely set out for the 
responsible professional of mental measure- 
ment. Boy, is this a saving!) 

In the process we discover, however, that 
there are testing programs, e.g., the tests of 
the College Entrance Examination Board, 
and that there are secret tests (e.g. the 
Miller Analogies Test). What shall we do 
about them? (Dr. Buros made a major 
effort in preparing the Fifth MMY to se- 
cure and review such tests. We now have 
outside opinion of the CEEB Scholastic Ap- 
titude Test—for example—available as a re- 
sult. Why, I even put this discovery to the 
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real test and found two reviews of the Ac- 
tivity Vector Analysis in the Fi ifth!) 

So we begin to receive new tests; we begin 
to realize that we are covering the field for 
those who depend upon us. We can't write 
all the reviews (which would make them all 
competent, of course. Hal) We've got to 
get help. From whom? How can we in- 
sure competence, and fairness? (Dr. Buros 
does this well. He screens his reviewers 
carefully upon advice from others. The list 
of contributing reviewers in the Fifth (pp. 
ix-xix) is a veritable "Who's Who of Psy- 
chometrics.”) 

OK, now we know where we will turn for 
help! What do we want in a review? Dr. 
Buros puts this in a nutshell when he writes 
of the purposes of his ММУ? as follows: 


. . до make readily available comprehensive and 
up-to-date information on recent tests published 
in all English speaking countries, hundreds of 
frankly critical test reviews which will assist test 
users to make more discriminating selections of the 
standard tests which will best meet their needs, 
and comprehensive and accurate bibliographies of 
references on specific tests; to impel authors and 
publishers to place fewer but better tests on the 
market and to provide test users with detailed and 
accurate information about their tests at the time 
that they are first placed on the market; to suggest 
to test users better methods of arriving at their 
own appraisals of both standard and nonstandard 
tests in light of their particular values and needs; 
to stimulate reviewers—and others to a lesser ex- 
tent—to reconsider and think through more care- 
fully their beliefs and values relevant to testing; 
to inculcate upon test users a keener awareness of 
both the values and dangers which may accom- 
pany the use of standard tests; and to impress test 
users with the desirability of suspecting all stand- 
ard tests—even those prepared by well known 
authorities—unaccompanied by data on their con- 
struction, validation, use, and limitations. (p. 
xxii) 
So we give our reviewers the instructions Dr. 
Buros reports (pp. xxiii-xxiv). We also de- 
cide that we shall report on each test as fol- 
lows: title; intended audience; date pub- 
lished; part scores; mode of administration; 
mode of scoring; forms, parts, and levels; 
reliability and validity; cost; time needed 


for administration; and author (Fifth, p. 
xxu). s 
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Our reviews roll in. Now a new phase of 
our job starts. We edit. (Dr. Buros is an 
artist in this regard. He edits his reviewers 
only after he or his staff goes over the ma- 
terial the reviewer had available (Boy, do I 
know it!). He verifies and weighs points of 
possible harm to the sale of a test before 
publishing them. When unfairness is pos- 
sible and reviewer is adamant, he seeks the 
balance of other reviews published simul- 
taneously and nearby.) 

When reviews are readied for publication, 
we find other problems confronting us. 
What do we put with what? Do we arrange 
alphabetically? By title? By author(s)? 
By publisher? By reviewer? By content? 
(Dr. Buros solves this problem neatly. The 
primary organization of the volume is alpha- 
betically by subject, i.e., Achievement Bat- 
teries, Character and Personality, English, 
Fine Arts, Foreign Languages, Intelligence, 
etc., 14 major classes in all. Secondary or- 
ganization is alphabetical by test name 
within subject. Multiple reviews of a test 
are arranged alphabetically by reviewer. 
Cross referencing of reviews and citations is 
complete throughout all five volumes of 
MMY's. Cross referencing occurs within the 
review itself. Finally, indexing is according 
to periodical, publisher, title, names (au- 
thors and reviewers), and test within subject 
classification. The flexibility of such cate- 
gorization is considerable. Тһе best of 
opinion about the tests in the current lime- 
light is readily accessible for a number of 
purposes!) 

So what have we achieved in the way of 
coverage? (The Fifth has about 40 per cent 
of its 918 pages of tests and reviews given 
to information about achievement tests. 
About 28 per cent of these pages are devoted 
to aptitude tests; about 26 per cent, to tests 
of character and personality; and about 6 
per cent to miscellany. In addition, basic 
information is given on 485 books on tests 
and measurements while excerpts of 535 
book reviews accompany the basic informa- 
tion on a book as appropriate. Excellent 
coverage, indeed! Here are the rudiments 
of current and basic technology of the area 
of mental measurement in the best of de- 


tail!) 
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Why have I written as I did? Because 
there are two basic ways to appreciate a 
reference work. The first is to construct it; 
the second is to use it. 

Dr. Buros and I are both worried that the 
ММУ? are not used frequently by those in 
guidance. So, how can you appeal to one 
who does not use something? By confront- 
ing him with the intrigue of its production, 
І hope. By getting the potential audience 
to empathize with the problem of produc- 
tion, I hope. 

The school counselor has been challenged 
by the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 to improve the identification and en- 
couragement of talent. Tests are having a 
“hey-day” in the schools. Counselor, you 
must be wise! Reflect upon claims publish- 
ers make for their tests; investigate opinion 
about tests via the Fifth MMY. Review 
your testing program; consider new tests 
via the Fifth MMY. Up-date your knowl- 
edge of tests via the Fifth MMY. After all, 
you are not isolated! Someday a pupil, a 
new acquaintance is going to talk about a 
new test and seek your advice. Will you 
know where to turn? Will the Fifth ММУ 
be at hand? 

The counselor in college, business, in- 
dustry, public institution (other than 
school), and private practice needs take 
cognizance of the Fifth, too. We consider 
ourselves professionals. Nothing is more 
professional than to represent the best in 
modern knowledge of your technology be- 
fore the public you serve. Will the Fifth be 
at hand? 

Dispatch your orders today to: 


The Gryphon Press 
220 Montgomery Street 
Highland Park, New Jersey 


The price of the Fifth is $22.50 plus postage. 


Yes, I wrote as I did because I want to 
sell the Fifth Mental Measurements Year- 
book. We seek responsible professional 
service. This requires ready access to a 
wealth of knowledge. The Fifth does this 
for someone basically trained in measure- 
ment who lives by application of this knowl- 
edge. No counselor should be without 
ready access to the Fifth. This means you'd 
better buy it personally or insure ready 
access either by collaborative purchase with 
a colleague or by order through your em- 
ployer or town library, I can think of no 
higher professional service to perform at the 
moment than to urge the purchase of the 
Fifth upon all my readers. If we can insure 
a flow of $22.50's to The Gryphon Press, we 
increase the chance that there will be a 
Sixth MMY in 1962. Dr. Buros edits the 
MMY without profit, ordinarily at a loss. 
This is a cooperative professional endeavor. 
Dr. Buros is the conscience of the test pub- 
lisher and of the test user. Let's keep this 
“wee small voice" a'talkin' to us! Otherwise 
irresponsibility will ensue. 

But I had another purpose in considering 
the Yearbook as I did. (Basically, I've de- 
tested selling since I discovered as a boy that 
the magazine wholesalers of the time used 
the family connections of children to peddle 
unwanted magazines.) I shall attempt to 
keep this column alive. I want to adhere 
to the standards of responsibility the MMY's 
have set. But I cannot offer you the guar- 
antee of the completeness of MMY's. I can- 
not assume the publisher’s responsibility to 
assemble bibliographies on tests. In short, 
I cannot be your MMY. Buy the MMY. 
Between publications of MMY, I shall com- 
ment on the passing scene as best I can until 
the Journal Editor decides that the column 
no longer serves a useful purpose. 


APGA is participating in the Golden Anniversary White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth, March 27-April 2, 1960. 
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+ Tests and Measurements - Working with parents 
+ Occupational Information ‚ Working with 
+ Preparing students for college exceptional children 


Here, in one compact kit, are the essential ingredients for your guidance pro- 
gram. Valuable as a unit, and for its individual components, the BASIC GUID- 
ANCE KIT serves the guidance counselor and every member of the professional 
staff. The KIT is an invaluable addition to your educational library, a basic 


set of guidance reference materials. 
In addition, your BASIC GUIDANCE KIT will act as fhe keystone of your 


guidance course, in-service training program, or guidance institute. Used as a 
reference source or training tool, the KIT will provide the authoritative, profes- 


sional information needed by educators in this period of expanding guidance 

activities, The KIT includes: 

ume set of the SRA Professional Guidance Series Books 
GUIDANCE TESTING 

Clifford P. Froehlich, Kenneth B. Hoyt 
GUIDANCE SERVICES 

J. Anthony Humphreys, Arthur E. Traxler 

ООК$ AND ROSTER WORKBOOKS for iden- 


* A complete, 4-vol 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 
Max F. Baer, Edward C. Roeber 


. COUNSELING ADOLESCENTS 
Shirley Hamrin, Blanche B. Paulson 


• TEACHER'S GUIDANCE HANDB 
tifying and helping youngsters with special problems or talents 
© Titles from the well-known SRA series, PRACTICAL IDEAS IN EDUCATION 


• The new and comprehensive HANDBOOK OF JOB FACTS 
• The new and timely PREPARING STUDENTS FOR COLLEGE 
The complete BASIC GUIDANCE KIT, containing individual materials worth 
over $50.00, is priced at only $25.00 and packaged in an attractive, durable case. 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, INC. 


nd Evaluation Services 
WHITEHALL 4-7552 


Materials of Instruction • Tests a 
57 WEST GRAND AVE. * CHICAGO 10, ILL. * 
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Letters 


from our readers 


Of Counselors and the Public Schools 


To the Editor: 

Under the pressure of tending to the affairs of a 
busy school system, one sometimes finds it impos- 
sible to give more than a hasty thumbing through 
of the Journal when it arrives. Such was the case 
when the December, 1958, issue came, and I failed 
to catch the full significance of Henry Weitz’ mes- 
sage in his article, “The Role of the Guidance 
Worker in the Schools,” until this week when in 
the afterglow of the school year I was able to give 
it a thorough reading. 

As one reads Dr. Weitz’ summary of the responses 
to the questionnaires which he addressed to the 
supervisors of guidance in the 48 states, he seems to 
crystallize some basic thoughts (or lamentations, if 
you will): 

l. Educators, while bemoaning a shortage of 
trained persons to perform the guidance functions 
in their schools, are turning their backs on a major 
source of guidance talent when they refuse to em- 
ploy persons whose orientation is psychology, social 
work, or sociology. 

2. These trained workers have entered other 
agencies in the same communities in which they 
could not be employed by the schools and have per- 
formed counseling and guidance tasks with great 
success. "The implication which lies herein is to 
the effect that in the school setting. (different though 
the emphasis may be) these workers, without chang- 
ing their orientation, could have performed with 
equal success. 

3. Educators, by their rigidity, and their refusal 
to compromise their standards, are robbing them- 
selves of competent services. 

4. Educators do not actually know what they be- 
lieve regarding counseling and guidance in the 
schools, as evidenced by the "internal inconsisten- 
cies" in the written comments which accompanied 
the replies from the supervisors. (In passing, I 
should like to point out that the technique of quot- 
ing from these replies for the purpose of dramatiz- 
ing the inconsistencies is an excellent road to dis- 
couraging further responses to questionnaires.) 

In responding thusly to Dr. Weitz article, I 
hope to be able to show that: 

1. Educators do know what they want in counsel- 
ing and guidance. (And also what they do not 
want.) 

2. Psychologists, social workers, and sociologists 
have been as unbending as the educators, and the 
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present confusion was born from this mutual re- 
fusal to compromise. 

This writer is of the firm belief that Dr. Weitz 
has proved beyond a shadow of doubt that he does 
not understand the basic educational function which 
causes educators to look askance at employing those 
trained in a related field without teaching certifica- 
tion. 

It is an irrevocable, infallible fact that schools 
exist for one purpose, and one only—to teach and 
to educate the people. Every counseling and guid- 
ance function must grow out of that basic tenet. 
When one envisions a school, he must basically see 
a classroom of 20 to 35 children under the guid- 
ance and direction of a teacher, and every other 
service provided within the school setting must en- 
hance that situation and make more efficient and 
effective the work of the classroom teacher, 

Frankly, the orientation of the majority of psychol- 
ogists and social workers with whom I have come 
in contact (not a few in number) has been toward 
the individual, not as a member of the group but as 
one isolated person with special problems. It be- 
comes apparent that the school has neither facili- 
ties, finances, nor time for this highly individualistic 
approach. 

The present writer, along with many others in a 
similar position, enjoys a unique situation. It is 
possible to visualize an ideal counseling set-up, but 
all such visions must be tempered by the reality 
that school superintendents must decide on all mat- 
ters involving the expenditure of money, and at 
this crucial period in the history of our nation's 
schools, deciding for a case work or individualistic 
counseling center is a fiscal impossibility. Most 
school systems in the United States are presently 
working mightily to house and staff their buildings 
with classroom teachers, and the people of the 
country are showing great resistance to digging 
deeper into pockets to provide just these basic needs. 

Lest this sound too negative, this writer quickly 
wishes to express gratitude for the work of those in 
the related social fields. The total Pupil Personnel 
Department of our city uses every referral resource 
available to the hilt, and at every moment we 
campaign in the community to solicit the financial 
Support necessary to perpetuate and expand the 
agency settings within which these people work. 

And it should also be well to point out that the 
social worker and psychologist are trained in clini- 
cal and agency settings which they could not find 
reproduced within a school organization. Conse- 
quently, we may not be speaking of employing à 
person but a staff in order to assure adequate func- 
tioning. 

What are the alternatives to the problems ex- 
pressed above? 
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the school superintendent, it undoubtedly 
continuing to employ those with a basic 
ional orientation. It will probably mean con- 
g to place emphasis on the educational ac- 
of school counselors with the de-emphasis 
the more individual-centered functions. For 
з to come, we may see the guidance worker as 
e of a curriculum consultant than a counselor, 
the leader in in-service training of teachers in 
‘the guidance point of view more than as a ready 
source of help to kids with special personal needs. 
у modern school superintendent can sell the more 
obvious skills to his constituents, and we in all 
phases of counseling and guidance must take note 
we hope to be a moving force in education. 
For counselor trainers, the clue may well be to find 
out what men on the firing lines are thinking about 
work. How many universities with guidance 
departments have organized an advisory committee 
of superintendents and principals? 

Perhaps, Dr. Weitz, those of us in personnel and 
‘guidance work had better re-evaluate our thinking 
ES what is adequate training for school guidance 
work. 


Donatp D. FINK 

Director of Pupil Personnel 
Grand Rapids Public Schools 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Dr. Weitz Replies 


To the Editor: 
— Mr. Fink's comments on the study of state guid- 
ance supervisors’ opinions emphasizes the major 
conclusion drawn from the study, namely, “There 
- appears to be an urgent need to clarify communica- 
tion between workers in the field of education and 
- the psychologist working on its periphery.” Such 
- Glarification would help school people avoid the 
kind of interpretations made by Mr. Fink, who 
Seems to say that undergraduate training in psy- 
chology and sociology produces psychologists and 
Social workers. 
"The article was simply exploring the notion that 
Undergraduate training in the behavioral sciences 
Might prove to be as effective preparation for sub- 
Sequent graduate training in guidance as would un- 
n dergraduate training in a program of education 
Courses. It was not concerned with staffing school 
‘departments of guidance with psychologists or so- 
Gal workers, important as these people might be 
tO the educative functions of the school. 
___ As one who has served public education for some 
10 years as a teacher and guidance worker, I can 
Subscribe to the belief that the function of the school 
Í$ to educate. (I am not so certain as is Mr. Fink 
t this is an “irrevocable, infallible fact.") This 
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For top notch coverage of the latest in aid to 
education and student aid, 


Subscribe to the Scholarships, Fellowships and 
Loans NEWS SERVICE. 


$20/yr. Free sample copy of an issue if you refer to 


this ad on official stationery. 


educative process, however, may be viewed as com- 
prising at least two functions: instruction and 
guidance. Each of these functions is based upon a 
substantial body of knowledge, the mastery of which 
is essential to the adequate performance of the 
function. Teachers who carry out the instructional 
function of education may require more rather than 
less training in such areas as learning, measurement, 
and curriculum development. Guidance workers, on 
the other hand, who carry out the guidance func- 
tion, may require more training in such areas as 
personality theory, mental hygiene, counseling tech- 
niques, educational and psychological research, and 
educational-vocational planning. The article in 
question suggests that a background in the be- 
havioral sciences may be a better foundation for 
the acquisition of the specialized subject matter of 
guidance than an undergraduate major in English, 
say, with a smattering of courses in educational 
philosophy and history, educational administration, 
child growth and development, and a special teach- 
ing methods course. 

To be sure, there is some overlap in the instruc- 
tional and guidance functions of education, and, 
consequently, there may need to be some overlap 
in the training of the personnel who perform these 
functions. Yet, each seems sufficiently unique to 
merit separate consideration in so far as certification 
requirements are concerned. 

If, as Mr. Fink believes, guidance workers are to 
become curriculum consultants, then he may be 
quite right in saying that a background in the be- 
havioral sciences is unnecessary. But then, of 
course, we have the guidance worker doing the job 
of the administrator and supervisor. (Meanwhile, 
what do they do?) As for promoting the “guidance 
point of view” among teachers, may we suggest that 
this point of view without the technical and scien- 
tific training essential for its implementation may 
do, and probably is doing, more children more harm 
than good. 

If the article has done no more than cause school 
personnel and related workers to re-examine their 
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view of guidance and its relationship to the be- 
havioral sciences, it has served its function. I wel- 
come this opportunity to exchange ideas with Mr. 
Fink, and I appreciate his taking the time to ex- 
press his views so forcefully in print. 

Henry WEITZ 

Director, Bureau of Testing and Guidance and 

Associate Professor of Education 

Duke University 

Durham, North Carolina 


Reading and Guidance 
To the Editor: 


The letter of Arthur V. Olson (May issue) con- 
nects reading and guidance. In May, I attended the 
Annual Conference of the International Reading 
Association. Herewith some reflections on both. 

About 10 years ago there were clear distinctions 
among remedial, corrective, and developmental 
reading. Now corrective reading receives casual 
mention; remedial reading is somewhat nom grata. 
Mechanical aids are spoken of slightingly by those 
who admit their use. Good reading, it is said, will 
follow upon the choice of literature of power and 
charm. 


Confusion seems to be proportionate to the expan- 
sion of terms, "Therapeutic reading programs have 
gone from remedial to developmental to English to 
language to communication to learning to reasoning. 
At the Conference these words were used inter- 
changeably, indiscriminately, and/or synonymously. 
Now all workers in education will find pleasure in 
the enlargement of the mind of the student, and 
all will admit the need for interdisciplinary coop- 
eration. I submit that the current need 
breadth and more depth. 

The techniques of teaching reading are complex 
but improving—therefore professional. "They all de- 
rive from remedial reading; they all aim to give ap- 
preciation of the reading experience. These facts 
indicate both the extent and the limits of coopera- 
tion. Therapists derive their methods from research 
in physiology (e.g., eye movements) and psychology 
(e.g, emotional reactions). Successful demonstratii 
are adapted and adopted by teachers of literature 
generally. It is the history of education that meth- 
ods tried out and proved with deviates become the 
routine for "normal" learners; and experience tells 


is less 


me that the same procedures can teach handicapped 
readers to read understandably and good readers to 
become better readers. 
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But reading clinicians do not insist upon doing 
the original researches. (They are not uninterested 
nor non-participant.) Nor should reading clinicians 
undertake the functions of the professor of English. 
(They are not uninterested in results.) 

All of this suggests that reading clinics should 
avowedly emphasize remedial services. Otherwise 
we spread ourselves so thinly as to become compla- 
cent about details, At the 1953 Conference a 
teacher told of a 9th grade boy with 4th grade read- 
ing achievement. To the query, *Why had he not 
been discovered in grade eight as four years re- 
tarded—or in grade seven as three years retarded?," 
a professor of education answered, "You must rec- 
ognize there will be several reading levels in any 
grade.” I recognize the fact—but not that it should 
become cumulative. 

By spreading interests and efforts, reading thera- 
pists become shallower in probing, less explicit in 
treatment, before turning our "patients" over to 
the convalescence of ability grouping and the viril- 
ity of inspired teaching. Let us be satisfied to define 
reading as acquiring meaning from the printed page. 
Let us aim at efficiency there. 

The connection with guidance goes further. To 
Parsons' term, vocational guidance, Brewer added 
moral guidance, health guidance, etc. Guidance 
came to mean facilitated development; it came to 
mean a phase of personnel service in any field. 
Consequently, guidance has been, from time to time, 
a fad, a panacea, a political football, a scientific pro- 
gram, aroutine. But NVGA retains its identity; the 
principal activities of personnel people are still 
those defined by NVGA. "These activities are com- 
plex and professional. 

The local training of professional counselors be- 
gan about 1930. A newspaper columnist recently 
wrote of “the sort of student guidance program we 
have had since 1945." That year marked a great 
increase in guidance trainees and tremendous ех- 
penditures for equipment and personnel. There 
was no inherent fault in the pioneer programs, but 
the cry was that guidance catered to problem stu- 
dents or, more politely, to students with problems. 

Guidance, it was said, should be available to all. 
Now, 12th grade education is available to all—upon 
condition of completing grade 11. Unemployment 
insurance is available to all—upon condition of be- 
ing unemployed. Why should it be otherwise? 
For, fortunately, most persons solve their own prob- 
lems, "Available to all" is mere self-flattery; we 
can take credit for remedying situations where there 
was no ill. 

Likewise with readers. Good readers automati- 
cally (I dare say it) go on to be better readers. 
What is needed is better diagnosis of disability so 
that service may be given effectively and promptly. 
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What You Can Earn in 
250 Different Careers 


By Ben S. Puchaski, 
Career Research Associates. 


“Your book om careers fills a 
long-standing need and should 
prove helpful to many students 
who are trying to decide on a 
future." writes C. Allen Keith, 
PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER. 


ad and mail to 


CHILTON CO. Book Division 
PHILADELPHIA 39, PA. 


The tag "poor reader" is mostly false in itself; there 
are readers with specific and identifiable disabilities. 
Our mission is to ameliorate these handicaps and 
salvage the individual so conditioned. 

Last year in our Reading Clinic here we used the 
Cooperative Reading Comprehension Test for 
screening. This gives а total score and sub-scores 
for vocabulary, speed of comprehension, and level of 
comprehension. Of the lowest quintile of total 
scores, only 27 per cent were in that position on all 
three sub-scores; surely this is the limit of all- 
round poor readership. Thirty-six per cent were 
in that position on only one sub-score each. This 
pinpoints a handicap which, by relatively brief, in- 
tensive, personally involved practice, can be allevi- 
ated. Here is the chance for professional activity on 
the part of, perhaps, the only member of the fac- 
ulty able to be professional in this area. 

So in reading, à broad understanding of the 
causes of poor reading and the results of good read- 
ing will motivate the efforts, give direction, and 
check the results of the reading specialist. But 
as a specialist one should go for depth. That is 
challenge enough. 

VERNON S. STEVENS 

Student Counselor and Reading Clinician 
Ontario Agricultural College 

Guelph, Ontario, Canada 
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Books Reviewed 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


INDIVIDUAL BEHAVIOR, A PERCEPTUAL ÂP- 
PROACH TO Венлуов, by Arthur W. 
Combs & Donald Snygg. Revised Edi- 
tion. New York: Harper & Bros., 1959. 
522 pp. $6.00. 


АД: this book is presented as а re- 
vision of the 1949 edition, it has been 
completely rewritten to take account of the 
numerous developments in the biological 
and social sciences that have contributed to 
perceptual psychology within the past 10 
years. Some idea of the scope of the pres- 
ent book can, perhaps, best be obtained from 
a few brief comparisons with the 1949 edi- 
tion. Two hundred and twenty titles were 
listed in the 1949 bibliography; 619 titles 
plus additional references to each chapter 
are listed in the 1959 book. The 1949 edi- 
tion cites five references on “perception”; 69 
references are cited 10 years later. The 1949 
edition was divided into three parts; the 
1959 edition is more comprehensive in two 
parts. 

Like the 1949 edition, the main thesis 
throughout this book is that human behav- 
ior can best be understood through percep- 
tion, that one can understand an individual 
only when one is thoroughly acquainted 
with the value that the individual places on 
himself, that values allocated by others may 
be far afield from the real situation. The 
authors devote a good deal of discussion to 
behavior as a function of the individual's 
perception of life and experience about him. 
They broaden perceptions into a perceptual 
field to include behavior in terms of the im- 
mediate meanings that exist in the percep- 
tual field and the individual's evaluation of 
those meanings at а later date. The changes 
in one’s own perceptual field, write the au- 
thors, are “often accompanied by behavior 
on the part of others which indicates that a 
change has also taken place in their phe- 
nomenal fields.” 

The discussions on the striving for ade- 

uacy and the adequate personality, which 
the authors have borrowed in large part 
from Maslow, weave like a variegated thread 
throughout the first part of the book, “The 
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Perceptual Frame of Reference,” and make 
for an excellent review of the subject. 
Counselors and teachers interested in under- 
standing the behavior of man and what 
prompts man to particular action or reac- 
tion to circumstance will find much here 
that clarifies and informs. 

The second part of the book, “The Per- 
ceptual Approach Applied,” should have 
special appeal to the teacher. There are 
many helpful hints with regard to chil 
dren's perceptions and behavior. There are 
many encouraging statements about un- 
happy and maladjusted children and the 
effect of the teacher's personality on chil- 
dren's learning experiences. Short excerpts 
of case material serve to highlight the dis- 
cussion and to draw attention to more mean- 
ingful aspects of relationship. 

The 1949 introduction of the perceptual 
approach to behavior was new and excit- 
ing; in the present revision the perceptual 
view of behavior comes of age. Recent de- 
velopments in perceptual psychology and 
counseling psychology support and fit well 
into the groundwork laid out 10 years ago. 

This reviewer is hard put for the proper 
prefix to the “excellent” and “outstanding 
contribution” that greeted the first edition. 
She can say, however, that instructors in 
guidance and counseling who are looking 
for a good comprehensive text in human be- 
havior will find this book a stimulating, 
rich experience for themselves and for their 
students.-GorpiE Rurnu Kanack, Associ- 
ate Professor, School of Education, The City 
College, New York City. 
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PAT INTERPRETATION, by Silvan S. Tom- 
kins & John B. Miner. New York: 
Springer Publishing Co., 1959. 174 рр: 
$5.50. 


[x THIS short volume the authors offer a de- 
tailed manual for the scoring and inter- 
pretation of the Tomkins-Horn Picture Ar- 
rangement Test. They consider this vol- 
ume to serve as a supplement to their origi 
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] manual covering the test and as an ad- 
tto workshops and seminars conducted 
struction purposes. Seven chapters 
rise the text, the first chapter being de- 
to an item by item scoring of a single 
t protocol. The reader is introduced to 
е use of the scoring sheets, scoring cards, 
d Profile Chart, all intended to formalize 
d routinize the scoring and recording op- 
ations. In the remaining chapters the in- 
rpretation of six normal, or at least non- 
chiatric, cases is offered. 
he scoring system described is highly 
"mechanical and involves a great deal of 
"rote clerical activity which may not appeal 
to the busy clinician or counselor unless he 
is fortunate enough to have clerical help 
ailable. The authors indicate that the 
PAT scoring will soon be programmed for 
M, a move which should be very helpful 
for large scale research application of the 
test. 


— The thoroughness and detail with which 
the authors describe the scoring procedure, 
tabulation of scores, and reference to the 
normative tables make for rather tedious 
and uninteresting reading. No doubt this 
s inevitable in a technical manual of this 
However, the reader tends to lose 
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sight of the person whose test responses are 
being analyzed while pursuing the intrica- 
cies of the mechanics of interpretation. It 
is interesting to note that despite all of the 
attention paid by the authors to a careful 
statistical analysis of the frequency of the 
various picture arrangement sequences, a 
wealth of dynamic material is gained from 
simply a clinical appraisal of the subject's 
free written responses to each sorting. In- 
cidentally, for reference to the normative 
tables, in using the present volume the 
reader must also have available the authors’ 
original publication covering this test (The 
Tomkins-Horn Picture Arrangement Test. 
New York: Springer Publishing Co., Inc., 
1957). 

The PAT is an ingenious device which 
combines the clinical insights offered in a 
projective technique with the efficiency of 
scoring found in a psychometric instrument. 
For this reason, if no other, the test should 
have considerable promise in research proj- 
ects involving the testing of large groups. 
The modification of projective tests to suit 
large scale testing is a promising develop- 
ment and one being applied to an increas- 
ing number of testing devices (for example, 
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саа in Maine, Pennsylvania, and Cali- 
fornia. 


Children are grouped in the units accord- 
ing to their age, aptitudes, and achievement, 
so that each unit is able to retain the atmos- 
phere of a small school with a homogeneous 
student body, yet benefiting from the cen- 
tralized professional services possible only in 
a larger organization. 


‘The school program is highly individualized 
and emphasizes the multi-disciplinary ap- 
proach to evaluation, study, treatment, and 
rehabilitation encompassing a fusion of disci- 
plines—medical, psychiatric, psychological, 
educational, and environmental. 


The Institute for Research and Training, 
an APA approyed Internship Center, co- 
ordinates research activities and professional 
training programe which include Trainee- 


ships in Rehabilitation Counseling and In- 
ternships in Counseling Psychology. 


Professional inquiries about the pro- 
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Ph.D., Director of Psychological Train- 
ing, or George Spivack, Ph.D., Director of 
Psychological Research, Devereux Schools, 
Devon, Pennsylvania 
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The Holtzman Ink Blot Test, University of 
‘Texas). 

One can foresee the possibility of admin- 
istering a battery of group projective tests, 
including a measure such as the РАТ, and 
emerging with test data as rewarding as if 
individual TAT’s and Rorschachs had been 
obtained. 

In summary, the volume PAT Interpreta- 
tion represents a thorough guidebook for 
those uninitiated but interested in the ap- 
plication of a relatively new addition to the 
assessment of human motives and behavior. 
—Swney E. CLEVELAND, Assistant Chief, 
Psychology Service, VA Hospital, Houston, 
and Baylor University College of Medicine. 
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Tue Снос оғ AN Occupation, by A. B. 
Crawford, S. H. Clement, & N. Harrower, 
Jr. (Eds). Part I, General Principles 
of Orientation—The Professional Areas, 
1958. Supplement,to Part I, The Fields 
of Science, 1959. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 270 pp. (total) $2.25 
(paper) $3.00 (cloth). 


Is 1929, A. B. Crawford and S. H. Clement 
edited the Choice of an сов which 
was to serve as an aid to students at Yale 
University in selecting their careers. The 
volume went through several printings with 
the last appearing in 1932. These books 
are a revision of the part of that publication 
which dealt with the professions and sci- 
ences. The editors plan to follow them with 
others on engineering, industry, and func- 
tionally broad aspects of business. Al- 
though there is a short introductory section 
containing suggestions and cautions to be 
considered in the choice of a vocation, these 
are primarily paperback volumes of occupa- 
tional information. 4 
The reviewer finds it difficult to appraise 
the introductory section. The first part 
"General Principles of Orientation," deals 
with a variety of topics, including "the fal- 
lacy of the perfect niche," the differences 
between the "learned" professions and busi- 
ness, and the importance of proper work 
attitudes. Much of this is advice giving: 
The second major portion deals with the 
process of choosing an occupation by match- 
ing one's personal characteristics with job 
requirements. As aids to self-understand- 
ing, the editors suggest the student consider 
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eries of questions dealing with extent of 
enj p of studies, hobbies, and vacation 
ployment. 


hey then turn to the work of John Mills, 
early industrial personnel worker, who 
sted that individuals can be classified 
spect to interest in (1) ideas, (2) peo- 
E (8) things, and (4) monetary symbols. 
‘They comment that these factors are similar 
to the four found by Thurstone (1931) in 
an analysis of Strong’s work. Occupations 
are listed that may be presumed to satisfy 
these interests. The reviewer believes it is 
ET unfortunate that the findings of later 
factor analysis studies on interest, such as 
those by Guilford, were not incorporated in 
this section. The job classification would 
have been clearer and generally the intro- 
_ ductory section would have been strength- 
ened, 
The descriptions of the 13 professions or 
professional areas and the nine fields of sci- 


ence were written for the most part by mem- 
hers of the Yale faculty. The chief authori- 
ties were deans of professional schools or 
department chairmen. It was intended that 
‘the descriptions would include information 
‘about the general nature, the preparation, 
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and the specialties within the occupation. 
They vary in the way they are written with 
no rigid adherence to the suggested outline. 
In some, the coverage is fairly extensive and 
factual on such data as numbers in the pro- 
fession, income, and specialties; in others, 
the treatment is more general. 

But what of the value of these volumes to 
students who want information about ca- 
reers? There seems to be a trend today for 

ublishers of occupational information to 
adhere closely to the standards of prepara- 
tion recommended by the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. This has 
been encouraged by the activities of the 
Committee on Guidance Information Re- 
view Service which publishes ratings of oc- 
cupational information. Obviously, the 
writers of the professional descriptions be- 
ing reviewed did not adhere to these stand- 
ards. Of less importance, most occupational 
information today is published in pamphlet 
form for a number of reasons, such as in- 
creased ease in revision and filing in occu- 
pational libraries. Do these trends suggest 
that books of this type have little value? 

"This reviewer believes that this book has 
unique values. А quote from Howard 
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Presents a new, over-all theory of job 
motivation, job satisfaction, and attitudes 
toward the job—inspired by a direct study 
of over 200 management persons who re- 
ported major changes in their feelings 
toward their jobs. Explores and answers 
three vital questions: 1) how to assess а 
person’s feclings, above and beyond a mete 
rating scale number} 2) what happens on 
the job that changes a person’s feelings 
toward it; 3) what the effects of these 
changes arc. Comprises a sharp break 
with writings covering only limited arcas 
of industrial relations. 


SNYDERMAN, Research Asst. for the book 
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Mumford Jones at the beginning of the sup- 
plement on Fields of Science expresses the 
reviewer's beliefs much better than she can. 
He says we must not think of science as a 
trade and goes on, “We must begin to think 
of it as a moral philosophy, and 1 sometimes 
regret the passing of a phrase now archaic, 
the professor of natural philosophy. All 
great scientists like all great poets are na- 
tural philosophers. The fact is obvious, but 
in the midst of our multitudinousness, we 
overlook this basic truth." 

These descriptions are written by mem- 
bers of a college faculty who are concerned 
with the education of students, not only in 
job skills and information but also in the 
fulfillment of the aims of a liberal educa- 
tion. Against such a background, the re- 
sponsibilities of a profession become mean- 
ingful Because many of the job descrip- 
tions are written in this context, the read- 
ing of The Choice of an Occupation is 
worthwhile for college students, whether at 
Yale University or at any other university 
or college.—Vivian HEWER, Assistant Pro- 
fessor and Senior Student Personnel Worker, 
University of Minnesota. 
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LONGITUDINAL STUDIES OF CHILD PERSON- 
ALITY, by Alan A. Stone & Gloria C. 
Onque. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. 295 pp. $5.00. 


Ter VOLUME, a joint Yale School of Medi- 
cine thesis, is an annotated bibliography 
of 297 books, articles, and papers concerned 
with longitudinal studies of children. As 
stated in the authors’ introduction, the 
studies were limited "to those longitudinal 
studies primarily concerned with psycho- 
logical (emotional and social) behavior in 
infants and children." Bibliographical 
coverage through 1955 is claimed. 

The articles are presented alphabetically 
by author, rather than grouped by subject 
matter. This is perhaps a blessing to the 
readers, because a subject matter organiza- 
tion would have required extensive and dis- 
tracting cross-referencing. An adequate in- 
dex at the back of the book makes it simple 
to locate specific material. Each abstract 
contains the complete bibliographical entry, 
the setting of the study (mental health 
clinic, hospital, nursery school, etc.), descrip- 
tion of the subjects, the time span, method 
of observation and testing, findings, and, in 
some cases, the investigator’s interpreta- 
tions. Less than 10 of the abstracts appear 
to be of European origin. 

In view of the claim of all pertinent stud- 
ies in the Psychological Abstracts, the Child 
Development Abstracts, and other papers 
and books not included in these abstracts, 
a tally was made of the publication dates 
of the studies included in the book. If the 
authors’ claim is valid, some interesting 
trends appear in the history of longitudinal 
studies of child personality. The coverage 
includes the years 1923-1956: (there are no 
articles for 1955, and only one dated 1956). 
The median years of the 297 studies would 
fall somewhere around 1938 and 1939. The 
years from 1937-1941 would appear to be 
the hey-day of the longitudinal study, with 
almost 30 per cent of the studies appearing 
in this five-year period. If the first half of 
the 1950's is an omen of the future, the trend 
is away from this kind of research. One 
might suspect that, as a result of the pro- 
fessionalism that developed in psychology 
immediately following the end of World 
War II, long term follow-up studies have 
lost their appeal. Perhaps the urge to pub- 
lish has ruined the climate that made it pos 
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ble to “sit on" data for several years. In 
ny event, Sears’ plea for longitudinal re- 
ch on personality development appears 
to be going unheeded, except perhaps by a 
few investigators at Yale, Iowa State Univer- 
"sity, and a few other laboratories. 

This analysis points out one of the advan- 
tages of the volume under review. It makes 
‘available much of the research of an earlier 
day. There is certainly enough material for 
the reader to decide if the original source is 
worth further reading. This is not the kind 
of book that one uses as a text or even as 
supplementary reading. It should, how- 
ever, prove a valuable reference work for 
those interested in the field of child devel- 
opment.—PHILIP — HIMELSTEIN, Assistant 
Professor, Department of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. 
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Tue ADVENTURE OF LEARNING IN COLLEGE, 
by Roger H. Garrison. New York: Har- 
per & Bros., 1959. 270 pp. $5.25. 


Вт, in a six week period, six an- 
nouncements of textbooks for freshman 
orientation have reached my desk. It seems 
that every publisher of college textbooks 
wants to have at least one text which may 
be adopted for such courses that are var- 
iously called, Freshman Orientation, Intro- 
duction to Education, Adjustment to Col- 
lege, etc. These courses have found their 
way and are pretty well established in the 
curriculum or the extracurriculum of many 
of our colleges today. It is apparent that 
With rising enrollment of college freshmen, 
a textbook widely adopted could become a 
very lucrative source of income for both 
publisher and author. 

Most of the freshmen orientation text- 
books are of the "how to do it" variety. 
These books, citing information and experi- 
ments from applied psychology, tell the stu- 
dent how to read, how to take notes in the 
classroom, how to pass examinations, etc. 
The general assumption is that the purposes 
and programs of the college education are 
determined, and it is up to the student to 
make the most of his opportunities in col- 
lege by using the "right" techniques. 

"Thé book under review is concerned not 
With techniques but with goals, expecta- 
tions, perceptions, and values. The basic 
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question in this text is education for what? 
When the student examines his life goals, 
clarifies for himself his purposes, sees how 
his perceptions and expectations are related 
to his values, then he approaches his college 
experience meaningfully. The aim of the 
author of this book, it seems to me, is to 
help the undergraduate think profoundly 
with respect to himself and his values, to be 
selective of his values, and to take responsi- 
bility in pursuing the actualization of these 
values in his college education. 

Mr. Garrison, the author of this text, 
trusts the college undergraduate to be able 
to and to want to examine the deeper issues 
of his college education. In lucid and easy- 
flowing paragraphs, the author challenges 
the student to do this. He writes as he 
talks, not down to, but with the reader. He 
presents provocative quotations, apt anec- 
dotes, and fresh case illustrations. His de- 
scriptions are not parallel with reality, they 
have the color, smell, and sound of reality. 
The following taken from one of his case 
stories tells both of the language of the book 
and of its message. Four perturbed stu- 
dents have gone to see Professor Bancroft to 
find out just what he expects his students to 
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do in his class to pass the course. The con- 
versation toward the end of the long inter- 
view goes like this: 


One of the boys said: “Мг. Bancroft, what 
you're saying to us basically is that we're going to 
learn only what we want to learn. Is that right?” 

"It seems so,” said Bancroft. 

"Trouble is," said the boy, "it's even more 
mixed up than that. I'm not sure I even know 
what I want." 


This is an exciting little book; it pro- 
vokes, it challenges, and, at times, it inspires. 
It is likely to provide an “incandescent 
moment" not only to the freshman, but also 
to the graduate student, and, yes, to the in- 
structor as well. 

If I were to select a text for freshman ori- 
entation I would find it very difficult to by- 
pass Garrison's The Adventure of Learning 
in College. I might wish to use a “how to 
do it” book also, but only after the student 
has thought through The Adventure and 
knows "why."—SrTH ARSENIAN, Professor 
of Psychology and Director, Graduate Divi- 
sion of Guidance and Personnel Services, 
Springfield. College. 
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Economics or MENTAL ILLNess, by Rashi 
Fein. New York: Basic Books, Inc., 
1958. 147 pp. $3.00. 


Т VOLUME, the second іп a series of 10 

ap De will represent the major 
findings of the Joint Commission on Mental 
Illness and Health. Dr. Fein, an economist 
from the University of North Carolina, was 
given the responsibility for calculating and 
analyzing the costs of mental illness in the 
United States. 

As the author points out, not all the facts 
are available for making a precise estimate 
of total cost. He explains his approach, as 
an economist, to the concept of costs and to 
the data available on both direct and indi- 
rect costs. Direct costs are represented by 
the actual dollar expenditures on mental ill- 
ness. Indirect costs are equated with the 
estimated economic loss in dollars in so far 
as the mentally Ш are lost as productive 
members of society. Through the develop- 
ment of his data, Fein concludes that the 
minimum estimate of direct plus indirect 
costs is 2.4 billion dollars annually. It is 
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more likely that the figure actually ap- 
proaches 3 billion dollars a year. 

These are impressive figures and the au- 
thor makes a well-documented case for his 
estimates, pointing out at the same time 
the difficulties in arriving at various cost es- 
timates. In his conclusion he emphasizes 
the need to consider the problem in terms 
of total cost; that, for example, an increase 
in direct costs due to the expense of im- 
proved and expanded programs of treat- 
ment may actually result in a decrease in 
total cost because of the significant reduc- 
tion in indirect costs. Dr. Fein suggests that 
further economic research might provide a 
more definitive answer to the question of 
the total and long-range economic savings 
to be derived from further direct and im- 
mediate expenditures. 

While this volume would seem to have 
only a peripheral interest for readers of this 
Journal, it provides important information 
relevant to broad programming in mental 
health. To a considerable extent, the eco- 
nomic argument that is presented in defense 
of the direct cost of these mental health pro- 
grams might also well be made in defense 
of the direct cost of student personnel and 
guidance programs.—Ernr A. RUBINSTEIN, 
Program Analyst, Training Branch, Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health. 
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Lagor Unions AND Pustic Poricv, by Ed- 
ward H. Chamberlin & Others. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Enterprise As- 
sociation, 1958. 177 pp. $4.50. 


Р" Edward Н. Chamberlin deals 
with a wide range of labor relations 
problems in his essay “The Economic Anal- 
ysis of Labor Union Power." However, he 
is chiefly concerned with the economic ef 
fects of union monopoly power in the labor 
market, and he believes that “. . . if the 
public is to be protected from unreasonable 
monopoly power, a body of law appropriate 
to the labor market has an obvious and ef- 
fective alternative to monetary and fiscal 
anti-inflationary measures since a decrease 
of labor's economic strength would reduce 
inflationary pressures at their presume 
source." 

An interesting, though hardly an interna- 
tional attack on Chamberlin's position i$ 
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resented by Professor Philip D. Bradley, 
ho analyzes the case for and against union 
Security provisions. His argument runs 
along the following lines: Most proponents 
of “involuntary unionism” base their case 
on the "free rider" argument, which rests 
"chiefly on the proposition that unions create 
or obtain economic benefits through collec- 
tive bargaining on behalf of the workers 
whom they represent. There is, however, 
no empirical evidence for such claims. 
Therefore, the union benefit doctrine is 
really an empty shell. One might question 
"whether it is possible to concur with Cham- 
berlin's analysis of the tremendous economic 
‘power amassed by trade unions and agree, 
at the same time, with Bradley's argument 
that unions neither create nor obtain eco- 
nomic benefits. 

Gerard D. Reilly is primarily concerned 
With the dual danger of growing federal 
jurisdiction to regulate labor relations at 
the expense of the states and the emergence 
of that strange zone called “no man's land" 
Where federal power holds sway but is not 
asserted and where states may not seek to 
interpose their own powers in place of a 
passive federal government. То help solve 
the problem, Reilly endorses the Smith-Mc- 
Clellan bill which provides that “in the ab- 
sence of express language in a Congressional 
Act purporting to occupy the field in which 
It operated, the act should not be construed 
аз superseding state laws which are not ‘in 
direct and positive conflict’ with the fed- 


eral statute.” The analysis is not particu- 
larly concerned with the possible conse- 
quences of the bill, if enacted into law, or 
a multitude of problems in labor-manage- 
ment relations and collective bargaining, ad- 
ministration, federal-state relations, etc. 

Under the title “Legal Immunities of La- 
bor Unions," Dean Roscoe Pound compares 
the legal position of labor unions in con- 
temporary society with the position histori- 
cally occupied before the law by kings and 
nobles, governments, clerics, landlords, 
soldiers, and, of course, husbands. As a 
uniquely favored group, "uniquely" be- 
cause the immunities of the others have 
long been voided or weakened, organized 
labor may with impunity commit acts and 
enforce policies which, in Dean Pound's 
view, would subject other organizations at 
the very least to crippling damage suits, or 
worse. There are, of course, very serious 
doubts relating to comparability. 

The general viewpoint shared by the four 
essays in this book seems so close to the 
known position of national business and in- 
dustrial organizations as to be indistinguish- 
able from it. The tone of the presentation 
and the teleological character of the argu- 
ments will raise questions of objectivity. 
They all proceed on the assumption that la- 
bor unions have attained a dangerously 
powerful position in American society.— 
Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, Assistant to the 
President, Wheeling Steel Corporation, 
Wheeling, West Virginia. 
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A manual on the preparation of counselors, prepared by NVGA 
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Publications . . . in brief 


ACE Report on College Students 


Spotlight on the College Student, Mar- 
garet Habein, 1959. American Council on 
Education, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 89 pp. $1.00. 


This booklet presents a discussion by the Prob- 
lems and Policies Committee of the American Coun- 
cil on Education. Discussants were David Riesman, 
Philip E. Jacob, and Nevitt Sanford. The stimulus 
for Жо, lay in the Jacob paper, “Changing 
Values in College.” Dr. Jacob based his paper upon 
a number of higher educational institutions’ self 
surveys, student attitude surveys conducted over 
the past five years, and analyses of outcomes of 
general education and of methods of instruction. 
He concludes that the role of the college concern- 
ing influence on student values was one of a limited 
amount of influence and influence in the direction 
of conformity. Furthermore, teaching quality and 
instructional methods have relatively little impact 
upon values, and student values reveal surprising 
homogeneity. Each of the discussants commented 
at length upon this paper and upon each other's 
remarks. One item of interest to readers of the 
Personnel and Guidance Journal was the frequently 
expressed view that guidance and counseling serv- 
ices need stronger, more prominent roles in higher 
education. 

‘This is a provocative report written in a round 
table discussion style that gives the reader the im- 
pression he is sitting in on the discussion. 


Pre-College Preparation 


Mathematical Needs of Prospective Stu- 
dents, Revised Ed., University of Illinois 
Bulletin, Vol. 56, No. 51, 1959. Distributed 
by the Office of Field Services, 309 Gregory 
Hall, College of Education, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 28 pp. $0.50. 


The key role of pre-college preparation is no more 
apparent than in mathematics and the scientific 
fields of study. With more and more curricular 
changes and additional science coursework in both 
secondary schools and colleges, the need for better 
guidance of students making educational and voca- 
tional plans is a pressing problem, 

In this context, this brochure is designed to pre- 
sent the "minimum content expected of high school 
mathematics programs so that teachers can have 
adequate specific information as they prepare their 
students for professional education in engineering." 
This "minimum content" in algebra, geon.etry, and 
trigonometry is designed to develop mathematical 
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competencies needed regardless of what higher edu- 
cational institution is subsequently attended. 

A rather lengthy procedure was followed in de- 
veloping the list of needs. The working groups 
represented the University of Illinois' College of En- 
gineering, Department of Mathematics, and Col- 
lege of Education. They reviewed literature re- 
garding essential mathematical knowledge during 
high school training. This was followed by inter- 
views and surveys of both faculty and students. 
The draft of mathematical needs was then reviewed 
by high school teachers, and the final list of topics 
was presented under two headings: "indispensable" 
mathematical needs and "desirable" mathematical 
needs. 

The bulletin goes on to discuss various uses of 
the "minimum" list, programs for gifted students, 
experimental curriculum programs in high school 
mathematics, and a supplemental reading list for 
mathematics teachers. 

One wonders if such commendable interest and 
cooperative effort will soon be common practice in 
many subject matter fields, 


Vocational Rehabilitation Procedures 


Casework Performance in Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Series No. 505, 1959. Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education & Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 59 pp. $0.25 through 
GPO, Washington 25, D. C. 


This bulletin represents a compilation of about 
one decade of OVR-sponsored Guidance Training 
and Placement Workshops dealing with vocational 
rehabilitation casework. Sizable sections include 
the following: Case Finding and Referral, Case 
Study, The Vocational Rehabilitation Diagnosis, 
Planning Goals and Services, Provision of Services, 
and Comprehensive Counseling Performance. The 
“Case Finding” title of the first section suggests an 
interesting emphasis on sensitivity to potential clien- 
tele. The preliminary case survey is an initial 
evaluation of eligibility and motivation for voca- 
tional rehabilitation. Eligibility hinges not only 
upon establishing a disability but also upon the 
disability constituting a substantial handicap (0 
employment. 3 

The editors have done a concise job of pulling 
together objectives and implementing procedures in 
such a way that the reader who is unfamiliar with 
the program can readily grasp thé vocational re- 
habilitation procedures and orientation. Whether 
the reader finds these procedures congenial depends, 
of course, upon his own biases, but he can do little 
but praise the clarity and pointedness. 

All professional personnel who may need to Te- 
late with their State Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
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шп will find this bulletin valuable for their own 
understanding of the rehabilitation counselor's 
functions and program. 


Careers in Health 


What's in Your Future—A Career in 


The rapidly expanding field of health, broadly 
defined, is the topic of this recent Public Affairs 
Pamphlet. Its content comes primarily from the 
Health Careers Guidebook. Its brevity is its 


strength for limited occupational information pur- 


poses. 

The content includes kinds of job titles, present 
and future demand, and opportunities. The mate- 
rial stresses the challenge of health problems for 
these occupations but tempers this with the recog- 
nition that there are certain characteristics that 
the reader should possess for entry into these 
occupations. 

"There are sections on where people in these occu- 
on work and what they do (hospital, public 
ealth, voluntary agencies, schools, industry, and in 
professional and educational training) The so- 
Called Health Careers Calendar is presented in mid- 
amount of educa- 


tection and charts the typical 
beyond high school 


lional training time required 


for both beginners' jobs and for more advanced 
positions requiring full training. 

The pamphlet puts АВ emphasis upon 
consultation with family, teachers, counselors, health 
agencies, etc., in making vocational plans. Refer- 
ence is also made to psychological testing, although 
such testing is unfortunately treated as a resource 
separate from guidance or counseling activities. 


Summary of Stuttering 


Toward Understanding Stuttering, W. 
Johnson, 1959. National Society for Crip- 
pled Children and Adults, Inc., 2023 W. 
Ogden Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 36 pp. $0.25. 


Dr. Wendell Johnson presents (primarily to 
parents) a popularized, non-technical summary of 
stuttering. The booklet leads off with a historical 
review of viewpoints about stuttering, highlighting 
the two views most commonly held—that stuttering 
is a symptom of emotional disturbance or a result 
of physical defect. In very concise, well-summarized 
fashion the author reviews a wealth of investiga- 
tions which sought to find physical antecedents. A 
similar history is reported for investigations correlat- 
ing stuttering with personality characteristics. 
Neither explanation enjoys support from the ex- 
perimental investigations reviewed. 

"The author next turns to the problem of how to 
account for the onset of such behavior. Here he 
briefly cites large groups of studies on the speech 


For better counseling through 


"Health?, Н. Yahraes, Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 281, 1959. Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
2% pp. $0.25 (quantity rates). 

accurate student appraisal 


HOLZINGER-CROWDER 
UNI-FACTOR TESTS 


Verbal Mathematics 
Ability Spatial Achievement Science 
Measures Numerical Measures Social Studies 
Reasoning English 
Scholastic Aptitude 
Practical, dependable, comprehensive 
tests for high school students 
WORLD BOOK COMPA МҮ Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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development of both stutterers and of normal chil- 
dren, The normative findings, coupled with inves- 
tigations of parental reactions, drew attention to 
the role of listeners’ reactions in relation to stutter- 
ing behavior. When the child is about three years 
of age, Johnson views the role of parents as one 
in which they shift from listening as though the 
child were learning to speak and begin listening as 
though the child had already learned. This new 
parental role may be a critical one if the child’s 
speech behavior at this period seems inadequate 
by parental standards. The author thus views the 
development of stuttering behavior as resulting 
from parental and adult reaction to the child's 
speech habits. His investigations of parental char- 
acteristics particularly are next reviewed and lead to 
a readable discussion of both parental (listener) 
and child (speaker) problems. 

This brochure should be a useful tool for teach- 
ers and for workers who are in contact with parents 
of children with speech difficulties. 


Minnesota Conference Papers 


Counseling Points of View, 'The Modern 
School Practice Series, No. 3, W. E. Dugan. 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, 1959. 47 pp. 

This booklet consists of the proceedings of the 


Minnesota Counselors Association Midwinter Con- 
ference which was held at the Hopkins Senior High 


Buona History ae 


ЁШ was written to aid you in com- 
pletingemployment applications. 

It is a book that provides complete out- 
lines for all information required by 
employment applications, It enables you 
to prepare, in advance, answers to ques- 
tions usually asked. 


It is a full scale, comprehensive, publi- 
cation with actual work sheets on which 
to list your personal history information, 

The average application consists of 


School in Hopkins, Minnesota, on January 24 and 
25, 1958. In the booklet are two keynote papers 
presented by E. С. Williamson and Carl R. ogers 
and a third section made up of the question-answer 
period following the papers. 

Williamson's paper, entitled “Some Issues Under- 
lying Counseling Theory and Practice," was pre- 
sented first. The first issue he raised concerned the 
forms and information collecting functions in coun- 
seling, for it has appeared to him that, in some cases, 
the forms have assumed more importance than the 
client, Another issue he mentioned was the em- 
phasis on full and optimal development of the 
individual in counseling. He feels that individual- 
ity has been overstated and the importance of liv- 
ing with others has not been stressed enough. The 
neutrality of the counselor was also discussed and 
Williamson feels that the counselor should exert 
some influence on the client's thinking. Also pre- 
sented was Williamson's purpose of counseling, 
which is to help the client think more clearly in 
solving personal problems, 

Rogers' paper, "Lessons I Have Learned in Coun- 
seling with Individuals," presents some observations 
that he has made about himself in counseling. One 
of these observations is that he should be open with 
the client and not pretend something that he 
does not feel. Also of importance in counseling, 
he states, is being acceptant of himself. Thus, when 
he is angry or rejecting toward a client he accepts 
it and understands it. Another point that was em- 
phasized was the importance of understanding the 
feelings of others 2d how rewarding Rogers found 
it when he could understand a person's feeling and 
be accepting of him. 


approximately one hundred questions. 
Only a few of these can be answered yes or 
no. The majority require research into 
facts and dates. 

You should always maintain a perma- 
nent and current record of your education 
and experience. Not only will it be needed 
for purposes of securing employment but 
also for the many other occasions when 
dates and facts concerning one's life are 
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To answer pressing questions on 


administering financial aid programs 


The American College Personnel Association 
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STUDENT FINANCIAL AID 


A Manual for Colleges and Universities 
by Homer D. Babbidge, Jr. 


Consultants on this important new publication, made possible by a grant from 
The Kiplinger Association, were: Rodney J. Harrison, Director, Student 
Financial Aids and Scholarships, The Ohio State University; John F. Morse, 
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If you have responsibility for a student financial aid program, this is the manual 


you will want to have at your right hand to help with answers to questions like 
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What are the key concepts of student financial assistance? 
How can you identify and measure student need? 
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and loan assistance? 
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Association Activities 


RMAL PRESENTATION of a special Nancy 
Å С. Wimmer Award Plaque was made 
Jast month to the Bedford Hills, New York, 
Board of Cooperative Educational Services. 
Director of the Board is Dr. Clarence C. 
Dunsmoor, winner of the first annual $1,000 
Wimmer Award which is named for the late 
Mrs. Nancy C. Wimmer, who served 14 years 
as Director of Guidance Services at Science 
Research Associates in Chicago. Presenta- 
| tion was made by Dr. Arthur A. Hitchcock, 
APGA Executive Director. Dr. Allen P. 
Bradley, Superintendent of the Board, 
received the plaque. 
- Dr. Dunsmoor received the $1,000 and ci- 
lation during the 1959 APGA Convention in 
Cleveland from immediate Past President 
Walter F. Johnson, Jr. His citation read: 
“For six faithful and energetic years of dis- 
tinguished leadership, initiative, and cre- 
ativity as Director of the BOCES guidance 
center in Northern Westchester County and 
for outstanding contributions to local school 
counseling programs.” 

At the Convention, APGA also gave Hon- 
orable Mention to the late Dr. Frances M. 
Wilson, who for 10 years prior to her death 
in January, 1959, had been Director of 
Guidance for New York City’s Board of 
Education. The Board of Education was 
also the recipient of a special plaque pre- 
sented on May 27 by APGA President Du- 
gald S. Arbuckle. Her citation read: “For 
her many notable contributions and per- 
ceptive innovations to the development of 
guidance programs and personnel for the 
public schools o£ New York City during her 
10 years as Director of Guidance." Dr. 
Wilson's parents were special guests at the 
presentation. 

Last month's presentation Бу Dr. 
Hitchcock honored both Dr. Dunsmoor and 
the BOCES, which provides various special- 
ized educational services to some 17,400 


E 1959 


Board of Cooperative Educational Services 
Receives Wimmer Award Plaque 


students in Northern Westchester County. 

As Director of BOCES, Dr. Dunsmoor has 
initiated pre-college conferences where as 
many as 1,100 students in 11 local area high 
schools yearly meet representatives of 125 of 
the nation's colleges. He has also organized 
a series of seminars for teachers on child 
mental health and emotional problems, has 
spearheaded BOCES research on the tal- 
ented as well as the lazy and under-moti- 
vated child, and has led studies of handi- 
capped school children. 

In addition to his APGA work—as Direc- 
tor of the Personnel and Guidance Advance- 
ment Program (GAP) and as former Presi- 
dent of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association—Dr. Dunsmoor is a past Presi- 
dent of the New York State Counselors 
Association and the California Educational 
Research and Guidance Association. 

Dr. Frances M. Wilson, who received the 
posthumous Honorable Mention Award, 
was also noted for her many outstanding 
achievements in school guidance work. Dur- 
ing the 10 years that she was Director of 
Guidance for the New York City Board of 
Education, she organized the elementary 
school program, and through her efforts, 
"Guidance of Children in Elementary 
Schools," a manual for administrators, teach- 
ers, counselors, and students, was produced. 
Among the many projects and research 
studies in which Dr. Wilson participated, 
one of the outstanding is the Talent Pres- 
ervation Project, which she initiated. 

The work of both Dr. Dunsmoor and Dr. 
Wilson is representative of the type of high 
quality educational endeavor carried on by 
Mrs. Nancy C. Wimmer. The Awards, 
made for the first time this year in honor 
of Mrs. Wimmer, will from now on be made 
annually, and the announcement of the re- 
cipients will be carried in each year's May 
issue of the Journal. 
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From the Executive Director... 


CHOOLS AND universities probably are do- 
S ing more looking ahead earlier this year 
than is usually the case. The October 
Guidepost already has given the latest infor- 
mation that we have available on the regu- 
lar Institutes for next summer. It is appar- 
ent also that there will be an increasing 
number of industry-sponsored special In- 
stitutes. The summer of 1960 promises to 
be even more active in the guidance field 
than the summer of 1959. 

The heavy increase in counselor educa- 
tion during the summer is posing many 
staffing problems. The Placement Commit- 
tee of APGA is stepping into this situation 
and will bring out an issue of the Placement 
Service Bulletin devoted to summer open- 
ings in the guidance field and to candidates 
who wish to be listed for summer staff posi- 
tions. It is hoped and expected that this 
will be of value to many institutions as well 
as to our individual members. There will 
be further announcements from the Place- 
ment Committee about this. 

Another important professional develop- 
ment in the life of APGA is the joint 
sponsorship that has been accepted with the 
American Educational Research Association 
to produce the special issue on research in 
guidance, to be published in April, 1960. 
Dr. David Krathwohl is Editor for the 
entire series for AERA. President Arbuckle 
has appointed as Chairman for the special 
review of research in guidance Dr. Edward 
C. Roeber of the University of Michigan. 
Other members of the Committee are Dr. 
Willis E. Dugan of the University of Minne- 
sota, Dr. George E. Hill of Ohio University, 
Dr. Herman J. Peters of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Richard M. Rundquist of 
the University of Kansas. A formal an- 
nouncement will be made in a future issue 
of the Journal. APGA members will be 
given a special reduced price for that issue 
of the Review of Educational Research. 

Those who attended the banquet in 
Cleveland may recall that one of the new 
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Branches that was chartered is entitled The 
European Branch of the American Person- 
nel and Guidance Association. Ray Flowers 
of the Paris-American High School and 
Frank Vahovich of the Munich-American 
High School are Co-Presidents this year. I 
have had a continuing correspondence with 
counselors in the American Dependents 
Schools overseas regarding the status of 
counselors in the schools. This has been dis- 
cussed several times with the Legislative 
Branch of the National Education Associa- 
tion because Dr. McCaskill, the head of that 
Branch, has been involved in legislation on 
the subject. I am glad to report that on 
July 17, 1959, Public Law 91 went into 
effect. * P.L. 91 regulates personnel practices 
regarding teachers and other persons in 
American Dependents Schools overseas, 
This legislation has the effect of improving 
the salary structure and in general improv- 
ing the personnel practices affecting all edu- 
cational personnel in these schools. At the 
present time, counselors are not on a sepa 
rate salary schedule but this office is still tak- 
ing up that question. Counselors will, how- | 
ever, be much better situated because of the 
recognition in the new scale of the Master's 
degree and other advanced education. 4 

Legislation so frequently brings to mind 
the National Defense Education Act that I 
should like the privilege of quoting from 
one of the documents relating to the Act 
that has recently come to this office. This 
is from the Manual of Information for the 
State of New Jersey and I should like to 
quote from the introduction by Dr. Freder- - 
ick M. Raubinger, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for the State of New Jersey: 


The over-all purpose of an effective guidance pro- 
gram in the modern secondary school is to serve all 
pupils in relation to their ability, interest, and 
needs. This purpose cannot be fulfilled by sim- 
ply administering a series of tests. Unless there 
is sufficient personnel in the school to interpret 
the test results, and unless the classroom teacher: 
along with the guidance personnel, has an under- 
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standing of the guidance concept and participates 
in the program, the results will be, to a degree, 
ineffectual, or even harmful. 

The basic purpose of the high school is to provide 
a program that will lead to the pupil’s all-around 
development through a program in general educa- 
tion. This in no way minimizes the importance 
of content material. It rather places a different 
emphasis thereon through the development of 
teaching practices which lead to behavioral 
changes for the individual. Too intensive a de- 
velopment at too early an age can be hazardous. 
Finally, since no one child is more important in 
his own right than any other, our guidance pro- 
gram must of necessity be organized to meet the 
needs of all pupils. 


As other professional activities are ad- 
vancing in APGA, I should like to have the 
opportunity to tell you that the Convention 
planning is going forward. It is expected 
that this year the Executive Council will 
make a decision on the Convention loca- 
tions for 1964-1967. The Council is con- 
tinuing the policy of trying to have the Con- 
vention held in different geographical areas 
for the sake of accommodating as many 
members as possible. 

APGA, as noted in this column in Sep- 
tember, is co-sponsoring with the NEA Proj- 
ect on the Academically Talented a booklet 
on guidance for the academically talented. 
APGA has named the members who will 
produce the booklet, which is scheduled for 
publication April 1, 1960. The group will 
be meeting in Washington November 19, 
20, and 21 to do the main part of their work. 
The APGA Steering Committee, which has 
over-all charge of the publication, consists of 
Dr. Kenneth W. Lund, Superintendent, Oak 
Park, Illinois, High School, Chairman; Dr. 
Morris Krugman, Assistant Superintendent 
in Charge of Guidance, New York City 
Board of Education; and Dr. Merle M. Ohl- 
sen, Professor of Education, University of Il- 
linois. Dr. Robert J. Havighurst, Professor 
of Education, University of Chicago, is serv- 
ing as Consultant to the Steering Commit- 
tee. A total of approximately 30 persons 
Prominent in guidance education and iden- 
lied with work with the academically tal- 
ented make up the total publication staff. 
This should be a very valuable document.— 

RTHUR А. HITCHCOCK 
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WHO’S WHO 


—and Where 


WiLLIAM R. BUTLER, former Dean of Men 
at the University of Wisconsin in Milwau- 
kee, has become Dean of Men at Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens. 


Crarence Н. Bactey has left the Michi- 
gan State University School of Education to 
join the staff of the Student Counseling Cen- 
ter, Washington State University, Pullman. 


LAURENA А. BEADLE, who has been As- 
sistant Director of the Women's Division of 
Student Affairs at Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, has accepted the position 
of Dean of Women at Muskingum College, 
New Concord, Ohio. 


Hanorp E. Mazyck, JR., has left his posi- 
tion as Professor of Guidance at Prairie View 
A & M College, Prairie View, Texas, to be- 
come Coordinator of Student Activities, 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia. 


Tuomas E. Wick, who has been Fresh- 
man Adviser and Head Resident of Collins 
Hall at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, has 
accepted the position of Assistant Director 
of Housing at the State University of New 


Mexico. 


Мит Е. Toskv, former Guidance Coun- 
selor at Wilbur Wright High School, Day- 
ton, Ohio, has changed his position to that 
of College and Adult Education Counselor, 
Daytona Beach Junior College, Daytona 


Beach, Florida. 


Louis C. STAMATAKOS has left his position 
as Dean of Men for Texas Western College 
in El Paso to become Dean of Men at the 
University of Wisconsin in Milwaukee. 


Harry W. KROLL, who was Director of 
Counseling at Melbourne High School, Mel- 
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bourne, Florida, is now Coordinator of 
Guidance Services for Mitchell County, 
Towa. 


L. Leon Rem, former Coordinator of 
Special Education at the University of Vir- 
ginia in Charlottesville, has accepted a posi- 
tion as Associate Professor, Department of 
Special Education, University of Pittsburgh. 


Davi L. Russet, who has been Director 
of Student Counseling at Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Maine, has accepted a position 
as Associate Professor of Psychology at Ohio 
University, Athens. 


Kennetu А. Meyer, who was Guidance 
Counselor in the Hicksville, New York, 
Public Schools, is currently Guidance Coun 
selor in the Jerusalem Avenue Junior High 
School, North Bellmore, Long Island. 


Heren M. Lame, former Guidance Direc- 
tor in the Granville, New York, Central 
School, has accepted a position as Guidance 
Counselor in the Glens Falls, New York, 
Senior High School. 


Atrrep 5, GOLDSTEIN has left his position 
as Counselor at the Elmont, New York, 
Memorial High School to become Guidance 
Director at Fallsburgh, New York, Central 
High School. 


Sara R. BERENSON, formerly on the staff 
of the New Haven, Connecticut, State 
Teachers College, recently became Assistant 
Dean of Women, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio. 


LEONORA YENOVKIAN has left her position 
as Student Aid Assistant at the University of 
Rhode Island in Kingston to accept a teach- 
ing position at Inter-American University, 
San German, Puerto Rico. 


CONSTANCE Н. CARLsON, who was Director 
of Guidance in Burrillville High School, 
Harrisville, Rhode Island, has joined the 
faculty of the Rhode Island College of Edu- 
cation in Providence. 
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Mary E. Reeves, who has been Dean of 
Women at Stonehill College, North Easton, 
Massachusetts, has accepted a position as 
Dean of Women at the University of North 
Dakota in Grand Forks. 


Owen J. Krrrrence has left his position 
as Guidance Counselor at Central Junior 
High School in Weymouth, Massachusetts, 
to accept the position of Director of Guid- 
ance for Abington High School, Abington, 
Massachusetts. 


Westey S. Simons, former Associate Di- 
rector of the Department of Christian Voca- 
tion for the Presbyterian Guidance Pro- 
gram in Richmond, Virginia, has become 
Counselor for Men at Western Illinois Uni- 
versity, Macomb. 


Susan H. Bowersox has left her position 
as Dean of Girls at Palatine Township High 
School, Palatine, Illinois, to become Guid- 
ance Counselor at Niles Township High 
School, Skokie, Illinois. 


PAUL E. Емсѕвевс, formerly on the staff of 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, has been 
appointed Assistant Dean of Men at Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware. 


Date A. Younc has left his position as 
Dean of Students at Shepherd College 
Shepherdstown, West Virginia, to become 
Director of Counseling at Ohio State Univer 
sity. 


Onwsnv L. Harry, former Associate Dean 
of Students and Director of Counseling and 
"Testing Services at the Michigan College of 
Mining and Technology in Houghton, 
Michigan, has accepted a position as Dean 
of Students at Shepherd College, Shepherds- 
town, West Virginia. 


Marcaretre B. Негмік, who has been 
Director of Rehabilitation Service in thé 
Brooklyn Tuberculosis and Health Associ4* 
tion since it began 15 years ago, retired at 
the end of July. 
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he GAP Gage 


A Challenge to Our "Master Craftsmen” 


E E ARE Now in the midst of one of the 
most prosperous years in America’s 
economic history and most personnel 
workers—the members of our professional 
association, APGA—are being paid the high- 
est dollar income of their careers. To be 
sure, those dollars may not have as much 
urchasing power in terms of real wages as 
‘was the case in “the good old days” to which 
"many so fondly refer from time to time. 

Since APGA’s outstanding indebtedness— 
a mortgage and construction loan on our 
new home in Washington, D. C.—can be 

aid off in terms of those “depreciated 
ollars,” this is therefore a most logical time 
to take major strides in “demolishing our 
Mortgages,” which currently cast a shadow 
over it. Now, during the remainder of 1959 
and again in 1960, we must go all out to 
make as many and as large payments as we 
Сап. Otherwise, we shall have to pay tens of 
thousands of additional dollars in the form 
of interest. 

We in APGA and “GAP” have a big, big 
job immediately ahead: we must raise а 
Ж very minimum of $6,000 cash each month 
for the next few months in order to meet our 
"GAP" obligations. This is a crucial period 
for АРСА and "GAP'—this stabilization 
| and adjustment period following the pur- 
"chase and equipping of our new APGA 
‘home and establishing our professional as- 
sociation on a much higher level of perform- 
ance and prestige—and it was to be expected, 
of course. 

“GAP” has already accomplished and ex- 
ceeded what many said would be “very diffi- 
cult”: to raise $100,000 for the Building 
Fund. Today we have in cash and pledges 
Some $150,000, or approximately half of the 
$285,000, plus interest, which will be needed 
to have our new home “free and clear.” 
‘Furthermore, we have made an excellent 
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DINNY DUNSMOOR, DIRECTOR 
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start on attainment of “The Impossible” 
(that is, to some unfortuitous members 
seemingly afflicted with “professional myo- 
pia”): To pay for our new home over a 
period of only two or three years. 

Obviously, with reference to the mort- 
gage, it won't be possible for us to “Pulverize 
it at Philadelphia” in 1960. With all-out 
effort and some presently unanticipated sup- 
port, we might be able to “Demolish it at 
Denver” in 1961. However, we must, if we 
do not want to pay some $15,000 to $20,000 
extra for our new home in the form of extra 
interest, be ready to “Cremate it at Chicago” 
in 1962. This we can do, and easily, with 
the solid support—both moral and financial 
—of every loyal APGAN. 

“А Day's Pay, That's the Way.” (And, 
of course, it’s income tax deductible, both 
federal and state, so you save 20 to 40 
per cent of your contribution in this man- 
ner.) Have you made your contribution of 
“А Day's Pay to GAP” yet? If not, act now 
and assure having your name appear on the 
“Day's Payer's Honor Roll" to be placed in 
a prominent place in our new APGA НО. 

Informed APGAN's with true and realis- 
tic vision peer into the future and see a 
wonderful open field of opportunity for 
service waiting only to be realized through 
the customary hard work and loyalty of 
those worthy to call themselves “Master 
Craftsmen” of the personnel and guidance 
profession. There's nothing wrong with 
APGA or “GAP” that cannot be cured—and 
quickly—by just a little more vision, a little 
more loyalty to our cause, and a little more 
money from each of us, now. So let’s be on 
with the job. Send in your “Рау Pay" to 
Dr. Arthur A. Hitchcock, Executive Direc- 
tor, APGA, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 9, D. С. Do it today— 
don’t delay. 
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GILBERT, Mary E 
GILLIAM, BERNARD J 


Gifts to Building Fund 

This supplements the listing of contributors to the APGA Sic UNE 
Building Fund that appeared in the November, 1958, (Gana al COH 
Journal and includes all contributions received since that Бокром,Ашсе 5 
time. In the case of an individual ога group that has made — Grant, Арл MIRIAM 
a second contribution since the original list appeared, the Gray, Grace S 
name is again shown on this list. Many of these people, and GREENSPAN, EUGENE 
a number of Branches, have actually made several contribu- GRIFFIN, BARBARA J 


GrisHIN, Joun R 


tions. x E : 
UENTHER, ARLINE А 

AGETON, AURA-LEE. Cote, WT ратне 

ALLARD, JEANETTE COLEMAN, WILLIAM x drea o uta y 


ALLINGER, WILLIAM H 
AMUNDSON, LEO J 
ANGUS, Mary Lou 
ASHBROOK, BERNICE 
ASHLOCK, ROBERT А. 
AUGUSTINE, Косек D 
AUSTIN, MiLDRED C 
AUSTIN, ORVILLE G 
BAMBER, LAURENE 
BANE, JAMES Е 
BARRETT, ELLA STEPHENS 
Basso, Mary D 
BEAM, RUSSELL A 
BEAR, ROBERT М 
Beck, CR 
BEDELL, RALPH С 
Beery, Јонм R 
BELKA, BROTHER MARION F 
BELL, Носн М 
BENNETT, GEORGE K 
BENNETT, MARGARET 
BLANCHARD, CARROLL M 
Buss, KATHARINE A 
BrocksMA, D D 
BOLING, JEWELL 
Boor, RuTH 
Bowman, CALvERT W 
BRADY, MARNA У 
BREHMAN, GEORGE Е, J 
Britz, ALois P 
Brooks, STAN M 
BROWN, GEORGIA 
DURNETT, COLLINS W 
BUTLER, B LACONYEA 
BUTLER, MARGARET 
CALDWELL, NoRA C 
CARVER, W LESTER 
CATLIN, LOUELLA C 
CHANDLER, BARBARA A 
CHARLSON, JUANITA 
CHRISTENSON, ELFIE 
CLARK, FLORENCE E 
CLARK, WiLLIS W 
COCHRAN, Moncrierr M, Jr 
COHEN, ETHEL 
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Conrab, DOROTHY 
Соок, Davin R 
Cook, PEARL М 
Соорев, Ava C 
Correns, А W 
ConBALLY, JouN E 
CorriNGHAM, HAROLD Е 
COULEUR, ELSIE C 
CRAVEN, ETHEL CASE 
CRAWFORD, Lewis D 
CROCKETT, Doris L 
CROW, ALICE 
Crow, Lester D 
CUNNINGHAM, MARJORIE J 
DADDAZIO, ARTHUR 
DARGAN, GOLDIA A 
DARLING, ROBERT 
DEGREGORY, LOUISE 
DELLA SALA, JUSTINE 
DEMONTFORT, HAROLD 
DICKERSON, FRED M 
Downum, Mary 
Draper, MERLE R 
Duccxn, JUNE A 
DUNAWAY, MARGARET 
DuNsMoon, C C 
Ers, TIM P 
FAiLon, CW 
FALEK, BETTY 
FaLvEv, FRANCES E 
FELDMAN, ESTELLE Е 
Frrzcimmows, T J 
FLAHERTY, EDNA G 
FLETCHER, FRANK M, Jr 
FLores, Jonn P 
Forsman, HULDA H 
FRENCH, MARJORIE 
Frost, RicHARD Н 
FRoupE, Harry E 
GANDOLA, Laura D 
GARRETT, JAMES F 
GATELY, CORINNE 
GATES, Louise W 
GEIGER, Grace M 
GEORGE, ALLAIRE A 


Gwinn, EprrH Durr 
HACKMAN, VERA R 
HAGENAH, THEDA 
HAMILTON, FRANCELIA S 
HAMMOND, MARJORIE 
Hanna, ]ОЗЕРН V 
HARDEE, MELVENE D 
HarrER, EpiTH F 
Harris, ZELMAR A 
Hart, HELEN E 
Hepztey, Mrs СК 
HELMER, Juanira D 
Hevmick, К DALE 
HENDERSON, HAnorp L 
HENSLEY, MARJORIE 
Hess, LAUREN Ww 
Ніссім5, Cursrer W 
Hicciws, SADIE С 

HILL, GEORGE E 

Ноор, Dororuy С 
Ноор, JOANNE J 
Hopkins, RonrnT Е 
Horn, Lester B 
Howarp, HENRIETTA R 
Норѕом, B D 

Hupson, RonrnT І 
Hutcuins, BARBARA C 
Hutson, P W 

Isaksen, H L 

Jackson, ELLAMAE 
Jackson, Ківву К 
Jackson, T A 
Jamison, DoNNA 
Jenkins, Rosert L 
Jewett, GLAnvs M 
Jones, Автнов J 
JONEs, VERNON 

Karp, WILLIAM 
Kennepy, Leo R 
KENNETH, SisTER MARY 
Krrsow, MILTON A 
KIMLER, STEPHEN J 
Kincatp, Donar J 
KITCHIN, KATE PARKS 
Korner, GEORGIA 
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RUEGER, L M 
RUGMAN, MORRIS 
INTZ, James Е 
IFETRA, EDGAR C 
LAPINE, Harry J 
LAWRENCE, BARBARA A 
Ек, ARTHUR 
Levin, Ceci. S 
LEYRER, FAYE B 
LINDLEY, CLYDE J 
INDSEY, WILLIAM H 
LITTLEFIELD, WiLLIAM E 
LOYD, Mary LOUISE 
LLovp, WEsLEY Р 
LLoyD-JONES, ESTHER 
ALPERT, RUDOLPH 
[ANGER, WILLIAM C 
MANN, HANNAH 
Marr, Jonn A 
MARBUT, Laura Р 
ManiNBACH, HYMAN С 
MARKENSON, DaviD 
Marsu, HELEN Е 
MARSHALL, ZOLA 
Martin, ROBERT R 
MaTTHEWS, CRAIG 
B KATHRYN 
MAXWELL, PAULINE E 
McDowzrL, James V 
McFappzN, J H 
McGarrey, Doris 
McGowan, LEONE 
McRaz, GrENN G 
Meissner, OLIVE I 
MENGES, РАШ. F 
Милев, Lyte L 
MiLLER, PAUL 
Misenar, BURMAN J 
Mix, Mary D 
Mize, FLoyp Н 
MoncAN, ANTONIA BELL 
Morcan, Irma С 
Morrison, RicHarp L 
Morrow, ELIZABETH С 
Mumrowrr, D L 
NEDERBURG, Frances Е 
NELSON, А GORDON 
Nitson, Eric 
Nixon, Сілғғовр L 
Norton, ]озЕрн L 
O'Connor, LESLIE L 
| Ором, CHARLES L 
OSBORNE, DUNCAN 
Ostrom, SrAxLEY R 
OSTRANDER, MARTHA E 
OVERSTREET, PHOEBE L 
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Owen, INEZ 

PALMER, PIERCE A 
PALMERTON, LR 
Parker, KENNETH H 
Parsons, ALICE R 
PanrICA, JAMES J 
Peck, MARION E 
PICART, JUAN B. 
PIERSON, ROWLAND К 
Price, MABEL 
Rakorr, Doris M 
Rameo, VINTON Н 
Raptus, Harry E 
Ray, Joun G 

Ray, PHILIP В 

Reep, HAROLD J 
REGINA, SISTER GRACE 
REIMAN, FRANCES E 
Reiss, ALFRED 
REPLOGLE, FRED A 
REUWSAAT, EMILY A 
REYNOLDS, WILLIAM M 
RiCHARDS, RICHARD E. 
Rueves, Max С 
RIMEL, EvELYN С 
ROBERTS, JoHN L 
ROBINSON, NORMAN J 
ROEBER, EDWARD C 
Rocers, GEORGE W 
RUDMAN, SHEILA 
SANDERS, LAWRENCE À 
ЅАМТАУІССА, G G 
SAWIN, PHILIP Q 
ScHAUFFLER, Mary C 
ScHWARZ, MARY 
Serpe, EMMA 
SENKEWITZ, EDWARD С 
SeTzFanp, W D 
SEYLER, ZELMA K 
Suort, EDMUND С 
SIEGEL, Max 
SMALLENBURG, Harry W 
Smita, DALLAS Н 
Smir, Егоүр R 
SoMNY, JACK 
SoRENSON, RALPH Н 
SPEARMAN, FREDA 
STEINBERG, PAUL M 
STELTER, ELIZABETH 
STELTZ, CATHERINE. 
STIEFEL, BERTHA L 
STOREY, JOHN S 
STRANG, RUTH 
Ѕткомс, EDWARD K, JR 
SwrM, Воүр R 

TAIT, ARTHUR T 
TATUM, ELLEN 


“FAUsK, Susan J 
"TAYLOR, JOHN BARRETI 
Tuayer, CR 
"THEINERT, HELEN N 
"THOMPSON, ALBERT 5 
‘THOMPSON, FLORENCE M 
TiEDEMAN, DAVID V 
"TIMBERLAKE, WALTER B, JR 
TIMOTHY, BROTHER J 
'TRAXLER, ARTHUR Е 
TROXELL, VIRGINIA 
Truax, WILLIAM E, Jr 
"TUCKER, RUTH 
Tupper, ROBERT F 
TUTTLE, RAYMOND 
TYLER, LEONA E 
Uxtricu, LeRoy W 
Uxer, Jonn E 

Ули, Morcan W 
VAUGHAN, LAWRENCE E 
Voor, ЈоѕеРН H 
Voorners, HELEN M 
WALKER, MARY ANN 
WALLACE, VERNON A 
WANSER, Вуком R 
Warp, CARLOS EDGAR 
WARTERS, JANE 
WATKINS, FORREST 
Watson, DoNALD Е 
WEEKS, JAMES S 
WEISENSEE, JOHN P 
WrsrLUND, RUTH Е 
WHARTON, WiLLIAM P 
WHEELER, J ARTHUR, JR 
WIESE, JonANNA M 
WILKERSON, Н С 
WiLKINS, WILLIAM D 
WiLLIAMS, H EDGAR 
WiLsoN, SAMUEL E 
WOLF, ANNABELLE 
Мог, S JEAN 

Wo rr, ALFRED R 
Woop, HELEN 

Woops, JAMES E. 
Wrenn, С GILBERT 
Wricut, Бокотну L 
WRIGHT, ROBERT M 
Yocom, RALPH L 
Younc, рокотнү О 
Younc, Frances М 
Youncs, STEPHEN P 
ZAMZOW, EDNA 
ZAPOLEON, MARGUERITE W 
ZerceL, WILLIAM Н 
ZERAN, FRANKLIN R 
Zink, Mary S 
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Branch Gifts to Building Fund 
Arkansas Personnel and Guidance Association 
Long Beach Guidance and Personnel Association 
Los Angeles Branch 
Sacramento Area Personnel and Guidance Associa- 

tion 
Denver Area Personnel and Guidance Association 
Connecticut Personnel and Guidance Association 
Delaware Personnel and Guidance Association 
National Capital Area Personnel and Guidance 
Association 
Big Bend Personnel and Guidance Association 
North Florida Personnel and Guidance Association 
Atlanta, Georgia, Branch 
Georgia Personnel and Guidance Association 
Hawaii Personnel and Guidance Association 
Chicago Guidance and Personnel Association 
Шіпоіз Guidance and Personnel Association 
Central Indiana Branch 
Northern Indiana Branch 
lowa Personnel and Guidance Association 
Northeast Kansas Guidance Association 
Maryland Personnel and Guidance Association 
Western Maryland Vocational Guidance Association 
Greater Boston Personnel and Guidance Association 
Western Massachusetts Branch 
Guidance Association of Detroit and Vicinity 
Lansing Area Personnel and Guidance Association 
Michigan Counselor's Association 
St. Louis Branch 
Nebraska Personnel and Guidance Association 
New Jersey Personnel and Guidance Association 
Capital District, New York, Guidance Association 
Mid-Hudson Branch 
Mohawk Valley Branch 
New York City Personnel and Guidance Association 
New York State Counselors Association 
Westchester Putnam Rockland Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association 
Western New York Branch 
Counselors Association 
ee Ohio Personnel and Guidance Associa- 


Oregon Personnel and Guidance Association 

Personnel and Guidance Association of Greater 
Philadelphia 

Western Pennsylvania Branch 

Rhode Island Guidance and Personnel Association 

Fast Tennessee Personnel and Guidance Association 

Houston Personnel and Guidance Association 

South Texas Personnel and Guidance Association 

Utah Association of School Counselors 

Virginia Personnel and Guidance Association 

Puget Sound Branch 

Milwaukee Industrial and Educational Counselors 
Association 

Wisconsin Personnel and Guidance Association 


Additional Gifts to Building Fund 


American School Counselor Association 
Anonymous 

The Catholic Counselor 

The Devereux Foundation 

Glick and Lorwin, Inc 

Minnesota Counselors Association 

New England Regional Guidance Conference 


notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 


Tue CENTRAL Ошо GUIDANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION held its first meeting of the 1959-1960 
year on October 19. Speaker for the meet- 
ing was Dr. John Hughes, Representative of 
the California Test Bureau, who :'iscussed 
"The Use and Interpretation of *:andard- 
ized Tests in our Schools." The group has 
completed plans for four additional meet 
ings as follows: 

November 16—Dinner and Plant Visita 
tion, Ternstedt Division, General Motors 
Corporation, 200 Georgesville Road. 

January 18—“Guidance in the Elementary 
Classroom"—Dr. Herman J. Peters, Associate 
Professor, Ohio State University. 

March 21—“Case Study"—Faculty of 
Upper Arlington Schools, Charles Smyth, 
Leader. 

April 25—"The Emotionally Disturbed 
Child"—Dr. W. Hugh Missildine, Psychia- 
trist, Speaker and Leader. 

The meetings will be held at Pomerene 
Cafeteria, Medallion Room, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, at 6:00 р.м. 


Tue Texas PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
Association held its third annual confer- 
ence in San Antonio on October 9 and 10. 
Theme of the conference, “Identifying and 
Providing for Individual Capabilities,” was 
discussed by Dr. Dugald S. Arbuckle, Pro: 
fessor of Education at Boston University 
and President of APGA, Dr. John McFar- 
land, Superintendent of Schools in Houston, 
and Dr. Paul Kantz Texas Education 


Agency. 
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WYOMING PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
‘TION, according to Dr. Lyle L. Mil- 
owed a membership of 106 persons 
y as compared to 72 a year ago and 
о years ago. This figure represents a 
cent increase over last year. The 
is to be congratulated on such an 
ement. 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL NEW ENGLAND 
EL AND GUIDANCE CONFERENCE Was 
‘in Newport, Rhode Island, October 14 
gh 16. The theme of the 1959 Confer- 
“Guidance and the Pursuit of Ex- 

Keynote address was given by 
ncis H. Horn, President of the Uni- 
ity of Rhode Island, at a general assem- 
y held on October 14. On the morning of 
¢tober 15, a number of workshop sessions 
re held covering various topics such as 
fotivating the Able Student,” "Promoting 
dance in the Elementary School," 
unseling the Individual Student," 
iding Students in Groups," "Placing 
dents Educationally and Vocationally;" 


Frankly, 


ing the outstanding articles on education 
епз. If you con't read them oll—ond who c! 


ond still have time for your regular duties. 


One Year—$5; Two Years—$9; 
Three Years—$12. (Foreign ond 
Canada, $5.50 a year) 


The Education Digest 


Serving the Educational 
Field for 25 Years 


Clik ae, 


Do You Have Time to Do 
All the Professional Reading You Should? 


As a guidance counselor or specialist, you hav 
of education today. That's a real job in itsel 
to do. But it can be done by subscribing to 


The Education Digest 


best of them all. Subscribe today, keep up-to-date with 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Please enter my 


“Communicating with the Classroom 
Teacher,” “Detecting Needs for Curricular 
Improvement,” “Relating to the Public,” 
“Evaluating Progress in Guidance,” and 
“Coordinating High School-College Person- 
nel Resources." The afternoon session 
featured a group guidance demonstration 
led by William Loughery, Director of Guid- 
ance, Rogers High School, Newport, Rhode 
Island. The speaker at the conference ban- 
quet, held on Thursday evening, was Dr. 
Melvene D. Hardee, Coordinator of Coun- 
seling, Florida State University. 

The general assembly on Friday morning 
covered a symposium consisting of “Coun- 
seling and the Pursuit of Excellence,” Dr. 
David V. Tiedeman, Harvard University; 
“The Ideal Professional Identity of the 
Counselor," Dr. Dugald 5. Arbuckle, Boston 
University and President, APGA; "The 
Counseling Profession—Where Are We Go- 
ing?,” Dr. Melvene D. Hardee; “The Coun: 
seling Profession-How Are We Doing?” 
On Friday afternoon, conference partici- 
pants were treated to tours of Newport. 


ө to keep posted on all phoses 
f, even if you had nothing oho 


————— 


subscription to The Education Digest 


give a friend this page—help him join APGA 
YOU ARE ELIGIBLE 


for ACPA—American College Personnel Association— 
Division 1 

eina Ir YOU spend at least half your time in some kind of student personnel work, 
teaching, administration or research in a college, or do personnel work in in- 
dustry, government, or a public agency, and have at least a master's degree in 
an appropriate field of study. Graduate students may become associate members. 


for NAGSCT—National Association of Guidance Supervisors and 
Counselor Trainers 
Division 2 I Id i ^ 1 
F YOU are an administrator or supervisor of guidance, working on a stateor | 
national level, a counselor trainer in an educational institution (university ог ў 
college) preparing counselors, or if you have been a guidance supervisor or coun- 
selor trainer and are now engaged in professional guidance service work. 


for NVGA—National Vocational Guidance Association— 
Division 3 

Ir YOU are interested in guidance and personnel work you may be a general 
member. Associale members need a basic level of academic qualifications and | 
experience. Professional membership requires 30 graduate hours in speci 
areas of training, 4 years appropriate experience, and current employment (more 
than '/, time) in guidance and personnel work. 


for SPATE—Student Personnel Association for Teacher Education— 
Division 4 i 

Ir YOU do student personnel work or are engaged in activities which contribute 
significantly to such services in a teacher-education institution. 


for ASCA—American School Counselor Association— 
Division 5 I 

F YOU have released time for performing guidance duties in a school below 
the college level and have completed eight semester hours in the areas of. mental 
hygiene, guidance services, testing, and methods and techniques of counseling. 


for DRC— Division of Rehabilitation Counseling— 


Division 6 I ian 
F YOU are engaged in any aspect of rehabilitation counseling such as adminis- 
tration, teaching, research, or service. Graduate students or those who devote 
at least one-half time to any aspect of rehabilitation counseling may become 
associate members. 
As of May 1, APGA dues for one year are $15.00 and include dues for one Division. 1 


Dues for additional Divisions are now $2.00 each. 


O Тат applying for membership in АРСА and the Divisi 
ivision(s) checked as follows: 
UM "PES NAGSCT. ‚+, NVGA...., [МУСА (Prof)*. . a SPATE. ...,ACSA....,DRC..... 
mount for АРСА and one Division checked above. .. . 
Amount for additional Divisions and/or NVGA (Prof) 
Г] Т enclose payment TOTAL.... $ 


Current paid members fill out this section: 


[Г] I belong to АРСА and at least ivisi i iti shi Н 
рс ee NAGSCE Po RB oo RVR pud m UR redire тено as fom 


Г] I enclose payment TOTAL additional memberships at $2.00 each. 


PLACE OF EMPLOYMENT. 
BRANCH PREFERENCE 
* This category applies onl 


Mail to American Personnel and Guidance Association, Inc. 


1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
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DIRECTORY OF BRANCHES— 
1959—1960 


'izona 

Arizona Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA) 


Arkansas 
Arkansas Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA) 


California 
Long Beach Guidance and 


Personnel Association 
(NVGA) 


Los Angeles Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Northern California Guid- 
ance Association (APGA, 
NVGA) 


(APGA, NVGA) 


San Diego Personnel and 
Guidance Association 


© Sacramento Area Personnel 
and Guidance Association 
(NVGA) 


Colorado 

Denver Area Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


University of Colorado 
Branch (NVGA) 


lovember, 1959 


Pres, Robert Heimann, Arizona State Univ, Tempe 
Pres-Elect, Maynard Campbell, Safford Jr HS, Tucson 
Record Sec, William D Roche, N Phoenix HS, Phoenix 
Corres Sec, Zelda Lingscheit, Tempe HS, Tempe 
Treas, Robert Plunkett, Casa Grande HS, Casa Grande 


Pres, Georgia M Adams, Couns, Pine Bluff HS, Pine Bluff 
Pres-Elect, Minnie Lee Mayhan, Couns, Hall HS, Little Rock 

Sec, Robert M Jones, Assoc Dean Stus, Univ Arkansas, Еа etteville 
Treas, Peggy Stroud, Dean Women, Arkansas State Coll, Jonesboro 


Pres, Marie Sander, Coord Guid, Bellflower City Sch, 16703 S Clark, Bell- 


flower 
Pres-Elect, Mont Johnson, Couns, Prisk Elem Sch, 2375 Fanwood Ave, Long 


Beach 15 
Treas, Dick Fairchild, Couns, Millikan HS, 2800 Snowden Ave, Long Beach 


Pres, Clarion Modell, Asst to Dir, Voc Placement Bur, USC, Univ Park, Los 


Angeles 7 
Pres-Elect, Karl R Kunze, Mgr, Trng Dept, Lockheed Aircraft Corp, 4207 
450 


Empire, Burbank 

Sec, Betty W Ellis, Consult, Resch & Voc Guid, Los Angeles City Schs, 
N Grand Ave, Los Angeles 12 

Treas, William Coleman, System Devel Corp, 2500 Colorado, Santa Monica 

Luther Burbank Jr HS, San Francisco 


Pres, James Hamrock, Prin, { 
Dist Coord Couns, San Mateo Union HS 


Pres-Elect, Arthur Traphagen, 


Dist, San Mateo ч 
Sec-Treas, Marianne Cotter, "Tchr-Couns, А P Giannini Jr HS, San Francisco 


Pres, joseph R Ferreira, S Sacramento Sch Dist, 2930 21st Ave, Sacramento 20 
Pres-Elect, дау Reeve, Psychol, Modesto City Schs, Modesto 
Sec-Treas, Sam M Kipp, Jt, Dean, Liberal Arts & Educ, Sacramento Jr Coll, 


3835 Freeport Blvd, Sacramento 22 


Pres, john Kleinfelter, 2548 Carlow, El Cajon * 
Vice-Pres, Leetha L Troxel, 2823 State St, San Diego 
Record Sec, W Н Brobst, 8330 Pine Ct, La Mesa 
Corres Sec, Ross Wallis, 4499 Acacia, La Mesa 


Treas, James K Christensen, 2151 Deerpark Dr, San Diego 


Pres, Robert L McCleery, Psychol, Univ Denver, 1432 Court Pl, Denver ? 
Pres-Elect, G Robert Ross, Asst Dean Stus, Univ Denver, Denver 

Sec, Olga Nelson, Couns, North HS, Denver 

Treas, Robert W Kennedy, Couns, East HS, Denver 


Pres, Mary Waterbury, 890 11th St, Boulder 
Record Sec, Beth Gochis 
Corres Sec, julia Meriwether, 
Treas, Zak El Habash 


1229 18th St, Boulder 
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Connecticut 
Connecticut Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Delaware 
Delaware Personnel 
Guidance Association 
(NVGA) 


and 


District of Columbia 
National Capital Area Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation (APGA, NVGA) 


Florida 
Big Bend Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA) 


North Florida Personnel 
and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


South Florida Guidance 
and Personnel Association 
(NVGA) 


Georgia 
Georgia Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Hawaii 
Hawaii Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Illinois 
ae Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Association (NVGA) 


Illinois Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Association (APGA) 


Indiana 
Central Indiana Personnel 
and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
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Pres, Felix A Babel, Wethersfield HS, Wethersfield 

Pres-Elect, C Hess Haagen, Wesleyan Univ, Middletown 

Sec, Martha L Hanf, Hartford Pub HS, Hartford 

Treas. Carl W Nienstedt, Jr, Tchrs Coll Connecticut, New Britain 


Pres, Oscar G Carrington, 1324 French St, Wilmington 
Vice-Pres, Helen Griffiths, 51 S Scott Ave, Glenolden, Pa 
Sec, Louis J Roushey, Middletown 

Treas, James B Liner, Seaford 


Pres, Clyde J Lindley, Spec Asst to Dir, 
15th & H Sts, NW, Washington 25 

Pres-Elect, Samuel Kavruck, Psychol, Test Devel Standard Div, Rm 4 
Main, Civil Sery Comm, Washington 25 

Sec, Marian V Coombs, Dir, Stu Empl & Grad Placemt, Howard Univ, 
Admin Bldg, Washington 1 

Treas, Joseph Barber, Educ Liaison Offer, Bur Naval Pers, Dept Ма) 
Washington 25 


Psychiat & Neurological Serv, W 


Pres, John M Cooper, Field Rep, State Empl Serv, Tallahassee 
Pres-Elect, Douglas Brown, Sch Soc Wel, Florida State Univ, ‘Tallahassee 
Sec-Treas, Ruth A Pyche, Box 1085, Florida State Univ, Tallahassee 


Pres, David Lane, 308 Admin Bldg, Univ Florida, Gainesville 
Pres-Elect, Homer Wakefield, Suniand Trng Cen, Gainesville 
Sec-Treas, Ruth Neal, 1504 W University Ave, Gainesville 


Pres, A M McAndrew Perryman, 4751 NW Sixth St, Miami 44 
Vice-Pres, Eleanor Matteson, 3366 SW Third St, Miami 35 
Sec-Treas, Louise J Stewart, 511 Loretto, Coral Gables 


Pres, Zola Marshall, 370 Cherokee РІ, SE, Atlanta 15 
Pres-Elect, Max Flynt, VA, 441 W Peachtree St, NW, Atlanta 
Sec-Treas, Rachel McCoy, 3734 Peachtree Rd, NE, Apt D2, Atlanta 5 


Pres, Caroline F Will, Couns, Bur 
versity Ave, Honolulu 14 
Pres-Elect, Frederick С Gros, 

Jama Hgts, Honolulu 
Sec, Jeanette Zane, 1153 19th Ave, Honolulu 16 
Treas, Hatsuko Kawahara, Piikoi Medical Bldg, 1024 Piikoi St, Honolulu 


Tstng & Guid, Univ Hawaii, 1801 Unik 
Dir Guid, The Kamehameha Schools, Kapa- 


Pres, Joan Hinchliff, Continental Illinois Natl Bank & Trust Co, 231 $ 
LaSalle St, Chicago 90 

Pres-Elect, Paul C Greene, Dir, Stu Couns Serv, 
Univ Illinois, Navy Pier, Chicago 11 

Sec, Kathryn Schultz, Swift & Co, Chicago 

Treas, William H Hill, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, 495 N Michigan Avé 
Chicago 90 


Chicago Undergrad Div, 


Pres, Inabelle Trueblood, Admin Asst, Decatur Public Schs, Decatur 
Vice-Pres, Wayne Guthrie, Dir Guid, Commun HS, Downers Grove 
Sec, Jane Dycuss, Guid Couns, Mt Vernon Twp HS, Mt Vernon 
Treas, Eugene O'Toole, Tstng Couns, Peoria HS, Peoria 


Pres, Gene Schwilck, Metro Sch Dist of Washington Twp, Indianapolis 
Pres-Elect, Noble Lehner, VA, 36 $ Pennsylvania St, Indianapolis 

Sec, Margaret Janert, Lawrence Twp HS, Lawrence 

Treas, Max Beigh, Anderson 115, Anderson 


Personnel and Guidance Journal 


Northeastern Indiana Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation (NVGA) 


| Northern Indiana Person- 
nel and Guidance Associa- 
tion (APGA, NVGA) 


lowa 
Towa Personnel and Guid- 
| ance Association (APGA, 
NVGA) 


ansas 

Kansas Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Kentucky 
Kentucky Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


louisiana 
Louisiana State Branch 
(NVGA) 


Maryland 

aryland Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Massachusetts 
Greater Boston Personnel 
and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Western Massachusetts Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation (APGA, NVGA) 


Personnel and Guidance 
Association of Worcester 
County (APGA, NVGA) 


Michigan 
Guidance Association of 
Detroit and Vicinity 
(APGA, NVGA) 


November, 1959 


Pres, Lawrence Hess, 511 W Wayne, Fort Wayne 
Vice-Pres, Sam Jackson, 511 Greenlawn, Fort Wayne 
Sec, Joan Lantz, 1018 Rivermet, Fort Wayne 


Pres, Herman Judd, 24426 Roosevelt Rd, South Bend 
Vice-Pres, Robert J Waddick, 1634 N Illinois St, South Bend 
Sec-Treas, Carolyn Upton, 319 Dixieway Hwy, South Bend 


Pres, Wray D Silvey, Assoc Prof Educ, Iowa State Tchrs Coll, Cedar Falls 
Sec-Treas, G Gordon Ellis, Assoc Prof Educ, Iowa State Coll, Ames 


Pres, Harry J Waters, Dir Stu Servs, Kansas State Tchrs Coll, Emporia 
Pres-Elect, Robert Michal, Guid Dir, Abilene HS, Abilene 

Sec, Agnes Lake, Tchr-Couns, Winfield HS, Winfield 

Treas, R Elvin Miller, Couns, Old Mission Jı HS, 4901 Rinehardt, Mission 


Pres, Joann Chenault, Dir, Couns Trng, Univ Kentucky, Lexington 
Vice-Pres, Е О Eiken, Dean, duPont Manual HS, 120 W Lee St, Louisville 8 
Sec, Mrs Norman Crabb, Dean, Valley HS, Valley Station 

Treas, Burtis Franklin, Couns, Bryan Sta HS, Lexington 


Pres, E E Puls, Dean, Div Appl Scis, Southeastern Louisiana Coll, Ham- 


mond 
Sec-Treas, Frank A. France, Dir Stu Pers, New Orleans Acad, New Orleans 


Pres, Henrietta Howard, Colonel Joseph Belt Jr HS, Willer & Goodhill Rds, 


Wheaton А 
Pres-Elect, Otis D Froe, Dir Eval & Resch, Morgan State Coll, Baltimore 12 


Sec-Treas, Irene Н Andrews, N Hagerstown HS, Hagerstown 


Pres, Edward C Glanz, Prof & Chmn, Div Psych & Guid, Boston Univ, 688 
Boylston St, Boston 

Pres-Elect, Stanley Kruszyna, Dir Guid, Pub Schs, Medford ЖУ 

Record Sec, Mary A Carney, Asst Pers Dir, American Mutual Liability Ins 
Co, Wakefield d 

Corres Sec, Miriam Campbell, Empl Mgr, John Hancock Mutual Life Ins, 
Boylston St, Boston 

Treas, Carl Birmingham, 
Boston 


Placemt Couns, Chandler School for Women, 


Pres, Charles S Oak, Dean, Northampton Commercial Coll, 76 Pleasant St, 
Northampton 

Vice-Pres, John Craig, Amherst Reg HS, Amherst 

Sec, Carl Cooper, Northampton S, Northampton 

Treas, Arthur Comeau, Buckingham Jr HS, Springfield 


Pres, William Julien, Dir Guid, Tantasqua Reg HS, Sturbridge 
Vice-Pres, Dorothy Salter, 45 Cedar St, Worcester 

Sec, Kathryn LaMathe, Couns, Commerce HS, Worcester 
Treas, Margaret Callahan, Couns, Commerce HS, Worcester 


Pres, Eleanor J Gullen, Greusel Jr HS, 5924 Moran, Detroit 11 | ү 
E T Mild H Glazer, Educ Couns Cen, Wayne State Univ, Detroit 2 
Sec, Marie Gicius, 22079 Rausch, East Detroit 

Treas, Wayne D Chubb, 2361 Hewitt, Hamtramck 12 


Lansing Area Personnel 
and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


West Shore Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA) 


Wolverine Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Minnesota 
Twin City Vocational 
Guidance Association, Inc. 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Missouri 
Heart of America Personnel 
and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Missouri Ozarks Branch 
(NVGA) 


St Louis Branch (APGA, 
NVGA) 

Nebraska 
Nebraska Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA) 

New Jersey 
New Jersey Personnel and 
Guidance Association 


(APGA, NVGA) 


New Mexico 
New Mexico Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


New York 
Binghamton Area Associa- 
tion of Student Personnel 
Services (NVGA) 


Capital District Guidance 
Association (APGA, 
NVGA) 


Central New York Guid- 
ance Association (NVGA) 


Pres, James W Costar, 801-204 Cherry La, East Lansing 
Vice-Pres, Jon Young, 1310 W View, East Lansing 

Sec, Margaret Byington, 5130 N Okemos Rd, East Lansing 
Treas, Jack Down, 116 Burcham Dr, East Lansing 


Pres, Arthur L Tollefson, Couns Psychol, Ferris Inst, Big Rapids 

Vice-Pres, Harry Lawson, Prof & Couns, Western Michigan Univ, Kalamazo 

Sec-Treas, Eugene Scholten, Sch Psychol, Holland Pub Schs, Jefferson Sd 
Holland 


Pres, Kenneth W Rollins, Dir, Guid & Adjust, Jackson Pub Schs, Jackson 
Sec, George Hyry, Dir Guid, Lab Sch, Eastern Michigan Coll, Ypsilanti 
Treas, Rex Nottingham, Mgr, State Empl Serv, Ann Arbor 


Pres, Irving G Nudell, Jewish Voc Off, 404 S Eighth St, 244 Citizens Aid 

Bldg, Minneapolis 4 А 
Vice-Pres, Leonard Tysver, Northwestern Natl Bank, Minneapolis 
Sec-Treas, Priscilla Utesch, Div Empl Secur, St Paul 


Pres, Bertram Brandt, Dir, Jewish Voc Serv, 605 Ridge Bldg, 913 Main St, 
Kansas City 4 

Pres-Elect, Gardella Poindexter, Couns, Raytown Jr HS, Raytown 

Sec-Treas, Fayette Kasle, Dir Stu Pers, Sch Educ, Univ Kansas City, Kans 
City 


Pres, John Sweeney, 1848 Maryland, Springfield 


Pres, Robert Cliff, 1215 Florence Dr, Florissant 

Vice-Pres, Harriet Webster, 1359 McCutcheon Rd, St Louis 17 

Record Sec, Lydia G Nourse, Ferguson HS, 701 January Ave, Ferguson 2! 
Corres Sec, Bernice C Rossfeld, 6604 Lindenwood РІ, St Louis 9 

Treas, Elsie J Sloan, 201 McKinley Ave, Edwardsville, Ш 


Pres, Milton Evans, Wesleyan Univ, Lincoln 
Pres-Elect, Julius Humann, Guid Dir, Lincoln Pub Schs, Lincoln 
Sec-Treas, Harold Reeves, Sr HS, Scottsbluff 


Pres, Dora A Ames, Dir Guid, Morris Hills Reg HS, Rockaway 
Pres-Elect, Eric Kirchberger, North Plainfield HS, North Plainfield 
Sec-Treas, Eleanor Scott, Dit Guid, Somerville HS, Somerville 


Pres, George L Keppers, Assoc Prof, Univ New Mexico, Albuquerque 71 

Pres-Elect, Stanley W Caplan, Coord Guid, Albuquerque Pub Schs, D 
Maple, SE, Albuquerque 

Treas, Kathryn Е Lenihan, 609 11th St, NW, Albuquerque 

Sec, John Flores, 4708 Robin. SE, Albuquerque 


Pres, Robert H Lafferty, Candor Cen Sch, Candor 

Vice-Pres, Anthony Sacco, Susquehanna Valley Cen Sch, Conklin 
Sec, Doris Roney, Vestal Cen Sch, Vestal 

Treas, Mario Capostosto, West Jr HS, Endicott 


Pres, Harriet Allen, New York Telephone Co, 158 State St, Albany 
Sec-Treas, Harold Howes, The Milne Sch, Albany 


Pres, Norine Meagher, North Syracuse Central HS, Fay Rd, North Syracuse 
Vice-Pres, Edward Gorman, W Genesee HS, Camillus 

Sec, Edith Banuski, Liverpool HS, Liverpool 

Treas, Esther Chester, Porter Sch, Syracuse 


> l 
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Island Personnel and 
uidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


‘Mid-Hudson Branch 
(МУСА) 


Mohawk Valley Branch 
(NVGA) 


New York City Personnel 
and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Rochester Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(NVGA) 


Westchester Putnam Rock- 
land Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association (APGA, 
NVGA) 


nel and Guidance Associa- 
tion (APGA, NVGA) 


North Carolina 
North Carolina Personnel 
and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


| 
| 
Western New York Person- 


North Dakota 
North Dakota Personnel 
and Guidance Association 
(APGA) 


Ohio 
Akron Area Vocational 
Guidance Association 
(NVGA) 


Central Ohio Guidance As- 
sociation (APGA, NVGA) 


lovember, 1959 


Hewlett HS, Hewlett 

Pres-Elect, Ed Carine, Hofstra Coll, Hempstead 

Sec, George DuBato, Rosilyn HS, Rosilyn 

Treas, Robert McLaughlin, L 1 Agric & "Tech Inst, Farmingdale 


Pres, Ethel DuBois, 


Pres, Clifford Reinhard, Dir Guid, Liberty Cen Sch, Libert 

Vice-Pres, Richard Jacobson, Couns, Wappingers Cen Sch, Wappingers Falls 
Sec, Aileen Button, Dir Guid, Roscoe Cen Sch, Roscoe 

Treas, Isabel Cathcart, Couns, Newburgh Free Acad, Newburgh 


Pres, Stuart Cramer, W Canada Valley Cen Sch, Middleville 
Vice-Pres, Jean Van Buren, Whitesboro Cen Sch, Whitesboro 
Sec-Treas, Carolyn Laird, 316 W Thomas St, Rome 


Pres, Allen Speiser, Voc Consult, Altro Health & Rehab Serv, Inc, 601 W 
113th St, New York City 

Pres-Elect, Louis Long, Dir, 
Convent Ave, New York c 

Sec, Charlotte Keppich, Asst mpl Couns, Standard Oil Co N J, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City 

Treas, Cecil Forster, Child Couns & Psychol, VA Hosp, 
Brooklyn 


Div Tstng & Couns, City Coll, 139th St & 
Fort Hamilton, 


Pres, Arthur L Assum, Asst Prof Educ, Univ Rochester, Rochester 

Vice-Pres, Donald A Long, Psychol, Rochester Products Div, General Motors 
Corp, Rochester 

Vice-Pres, Joseph M Cappiello, Guid Couns, Irondequoit HS, Rochester 

Sec, Neva A Jackling, Guid Couns, East Rochester HS, East Rochester 

Treas, Gerard H Tucker, Dir Placemt, St Johns Fisher Coll, Rochester 


Pres, Basil B Emerson, Dir Pupil Pers Servs, Nyack HS, Nyack 

Pres-Elect, C C Dunsmoor, Dir, BOCES, Educ Serv Cen, 546 N Bedford Rd, 
Bedford Hills 

Vice-Pres, Joseph Ryan, Port Chester HS, Port Chester 


Sec, Louise Schonfield ж 
Treas, Mary Mix, Katherine Gibbs Sch, 230 Park Ave, New York City 


Pres, Robert E Stewart, Voc Couns, Univ Buffalo, Buffalo 
Sec, Norman E St Clair, Couns Psychol, VA Guid Cen, Univ Buffalo, Buffalp 
Treas, Herman Schubert, Couns Psychol, VA Hosp, Bailey Ave, Buffalo 


Pres, H T Conner, Dir Guid Servs, Burke Co Schs, Morganton 

Pres-Elect, Charles Morehead, Assoc Prof Educ, North Carolina State Coll, 
Raleigh 

Sec, eem Gaines, Couns, Second Ward HS, Charlotte 

Treas, Kathryn Ray, Couns, Walter Williams HS, Burlington 


Pres, Oscar Gjernes, Emp! Spec, State Empl Serv, Bismarck 
Pres-Esect, Dan Sillers, Dean Men, Minot State Tchrs Coll, Minot 
Sec-Treas, James D Mathisen, Dir Guid, Dept Pub Instr, Bismarck 


Pres, John Peterson, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, Akron 


Vice-Pres, June Launtz, 2249 Quayle Dr, Akron 
Vice-Pres, os Harmon, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, Akron 


Vice-Pres, Dorothy Holloway, 601 Nome Ave, Akron 
Sec, Phyllis Read, Mogadore HS, Mogadore 
Treas, Lucille Hale, Copley HS, Copley 


Pres, William D Lakin, 436 N Murray Hill Rd, Columbus 4 
Pres-Elect, Charles E Weaver, 220 S Parsons Ave, Columbus 15 


Sec, Jean Case 
E Charles Smyth, 1678 Rhoda Ave, Columbus 12 
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Cincinnati Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Miami Valley Guidance 
Association (NVGA) 


Northeastern Ohio Person- 
nel and Guidance Associa- 
tion (APGA, NVGA) 


Oregon 
Oregon Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Pennsylvania 
Conrad Weiser Branch 
(NVGA) 


Keystone Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Personnel and Guidance 
Association of Greater 
Philadelphia (APGA, 
NVGA) 


Western Pennsylvania 
Branch (NVGA) 


Rhode Island 
Rhode Island Branch 
(NVGA) 


Tennessee 
East Tennessee Personnel 
and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Middle Tennessee Branch 
(APGA, NVGA) 
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Pres, William B Conger, 3409 Hanna Ave, Cincinnati 11 

Pres-Elect, Worth Jones, Univ Cincinnati, Burnet Woods Pk, Cincinnati 9] 

Corres Sec, Patricia Lewis, Princeton HS, 10924 Reading Rd, Cincinnati 14 

Record Sec, Marilou Osinske, Univ Cincinnati, Burnet Woods Pk, Cin- 
cinnati 21 

Treas, William Decatur, 872 Buena Vista Pl, Cincinnati 6 


Pres, William M Stover, Kiser HS, Dayton 4 
Vice-Pres, WE Carpenter, Colonel White HS, Dayton 
Sec, Margaret Richards, D L Barnes Jr HS, Kettering 
Treas, Charles H Scheidler, Univ Dayton, Dayton 


Pres, Florence M Phelps, Empl Mgr, Cen Natl Bank, 123 W Prospect Ave, 
Cleveland 15 

Pres-Elect, Kenneth F Jenkins, Dir Guid, Fenn Coll, E 24th & Euclid Ave, 
Cleveland 15 1 А 

Sec, Lynn М Holl, Sales Pers Mgr, Premier Indus Corp, 4415 Euclid Ave) 
Cleveland 3 

Treas, Virginia M Bica, Couns, Cleveland Hgts HS, 13263 Cedar Rd, 
Cleveland Hgts 18 


Pres, Rev Lawrence Saalfeld, Marylhurst Coll, Marylhurst 

Vice-Pres, Paul Muno, Dean Boys, Milwaukie HS, Milwaukie 

Sec, Oscar Christensen, Corvallis HS, Corvallis x 
Treas, Mayme Lavoy, Stayton HS, Stayton 


Pres, Kenneth L Cook, Guid Couns, Twin Valley HS, Morgantown 
Vice-Pres, William H Wisler, Reading HS, Reading 

Sec, Anna R Benninger, Albright Coll, Reading 

Treas, Paul Huffert, Wilson HS, West Lawn 


Pres, E Brad Hartman, Guid Dir, 
Harrisburg 

Pres-Elect, S Rhoberta Wolf, Couns, Carlisle Sr HS, Carlisle 

Sec, Ethel Darkes, Dir Guid, Lebanon Sr HS, Lebanon 

Treas, Alden Long, Dean Men, Messiah Coll, Grantham 


Cen Dauphin Jt Sch, 4600 Locust La 


Pres, Margaret P Morgan, 7200 Hazel Ave, Upper Darby 
Vice-Pres, Helen L Corey, 6310 Sherwood Rd, Philadelphia 31 
Vice-Pres, James B MacRae, Dean Stus, Lincoln Univ, Lincoln Univ 
Record Sec, Eugene Burroughs, 2013 Rose La, Broomall 

Corres Sec, Norman H Hughes, 2038 Susquehanna Rd, Abington 
Treas, Cletus J McBride, 3400 Wellington St, Philadelphia 49 


Pres, Stanley Zingle, Couns, Baldwin HS, 4653 Clairton Blvd, Pittsburgh 36 

Vice-Pres, Leo Gutoski, Couns, Langley HS, Sheraden Blvd, Pittsburgh 4 

Sec, Betty Jean Eckberg, Couns, Turtle Creek Sr HS, Turtle Creek 

Treas, Ray McGahey, Couns, Allderdice Jr HS, Forward & Shady Aves 
Pittsburgh 17 


Pres, Frank P. Bruno, Guid Dept, Warwick Pub Schs, Warwick 
Vice-Pres, Barbara Sutcliffe, Pawtucket Sch Dept, Park РІ, Pawtucket 
Sec, Antonina Dziob, Scituate Jr-Sr HS, Scituate 

Treas, E Natalie Williams, Leander R Peck Jr HS, Barrington 


Pres, Mary Parkinson, Tchr-Couns, McMinn Co HS, Athens 
Pres-Elect, Curtis Gentry, Dir Instr, Knoxville City Sch, Knoxville 
Sec, Frances Massey, Dean, Maryville Coll, Maryville 

Treas, Emma Stokes, Vine Jr HS, Knoxville 


Pres, Ida Long Rogers, Dir Stu Life, Box 1, George Peabody Coll, Nashville 
Pres-Elect, Dorothy Minnick, 3629 Velma Dr, Nashville 
Treas, Edna Turner, Couns, Pearl HS, Nashville 
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outh Texas Personnel and 
iuidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


yuston Personnel and 
dance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Trans-Pecos Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA) 


tah 

Utah Association of School 
Counselors Branch of 
APGA (APGA) 


Virginia 

Virginia Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Richmond Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA) 


| Washington 

i Puget Sound Personnel and 
Guidance Association 

(APGA, NVGA) 


Wisconsin 

Milwaukee Industrial and 
Educational Counselors As- 
sociation (APGA, NVGA) 


Wisconsin Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Wyoming 

Wyoming Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Vovember, 1959 


Pres, R R P Brauchle, 1718 Lawndale Dr, San Antonio 

Pres-Elect, Marion Belka, Chmn, Educ Dept, St Mary's Univ, San Antonio 
Sec, Charles Breeden, Dir Guid, San Antonio Coll, San Antonio 

Treas, Lucille Deasey, 3301 S Flores St, San Antonio 


Pres, Alberta Baines, 5022 Madalyn St, Houston 

Pres-Elect, Elvan P Kelley, 8830 Parkette Dr, Houston 28 

Sec, Mildred McClelland, Couns, Houston Pub Sch, Houston 5 
Treas, David $ McLure, 1425 Neeley Dr, Houston 24 


Pres, Guy McNiel, 8113 Magnetic Dr, El Paso 
Pres-Elect, Nadine Prestwood, 3027 Wheeling, El Paso 
Sec, Jose Mares, 6135 Taos Dr, El Paso 

Treas, William Gwin, 2515 Mountain, El Paso 


Pres, Catherine Van Meter, Ben Lomond HS, Ogden 
Vice-Pres, Stanford Stubbs, Couns, Lincoln Jr HS, Oram 
Vice-Pres, Hyrum M Smith, State Dir Guid Serv, State Capitol Bldg, Salt 


Lake City 


Pres, Don J Herrmann, Coll William & Mary, Williamsburg 

Vice-Pres, William H Cato, Virginia Polytech Inst, Blacksburg 

Vice-Pres, E Lynnwood Kinder, George Washington HS, Alexandria 
Vice-Pres, Stephen D Coine, Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp, Richmond 
Sec-Treas, Thomas N Pollard, Jr, Richmond Pub Schs, Richmond 


Pres, Robert S Whitlow, Pers Mgr, Albemarle Paper Mfg Co, PO Box 2189, 
Richmond 17 

Vice-Pres, Robert E Wiggins, Jr, Asst Pers Dir, First & Merchants Natl 
Bank, 827 E Main St, Richmond 17 

Vice-Pres, George O McClary, Dir Guid & Psych Serv, Richmond Pub Schs, 
407 N Twelfth St, Richmond 19 

Vice-Pres, Virginia E Alston, Pers Offcr, Henrico Со, PO Box 3V, Rich- 


mond 7 
Vice-Pres, Kenneth F Lee, Dir, Alcohol Studies & Rehab, State Dept Health, 


503 Blanton Bldg, Richmond 19 | 
Sec, Willie Meade Hoban, Pers Supv, Atlantic Life Ins Co, PO Box 1455, 


Richmond 12 1 
Treas, Lucille Gillespie, Placemt Couns, John Marshall HS, Ninth & 
Marshall Sts, Richmond 19 


Pres, James T Reilly, Asst Dir, Psych Serv Cen, Seattle Univ, Seattle 

Vice-Pres, Sylvia Vopni, Asst Prof, Coll Educ, Univ Washington, Seattle 5 

Sec, Kermit L Workman, Dir Guid Servs, King Co Sch, County-City Bldg, 
Seattle 

Treas, Helmer W Malstrom, Educ Advis, 13th Naval Dist, 3730 Lake Serene 
Dr, Alderwood Manor 


Rufus King HS, 1801 W Olive St, Milwaukee 9 


Pres, Alexander Barr, Caterpillar Tractor Co, 


Vice-Pres, Gerald E Gearing, Employee Rels Mgr, 


3333 S Chase Ave, Milwaukee 6 
Sec-Treas, Margaret Strasburg, 4112 N Ardmore Ave, Milwaukee 11 


Pres, Eleanor E Smith, 738 Park Ave, Beloit 1 
Pres-Elec, Richard W Whinfield, 14 N Carroll St, Madison 3 
Sec, Nick J Topetzes, 2416 W Rohr Ave, Milwaukee 9 
Treas, Annabella Wolf, 526 N Meade St, Appleton 


Pres, James Vaughn, Guid Coord, Powell Schs, Powell 
Pres-Elect, Robert Lahti, Dir Stu Affairs, Casper Coll, Casper d 
Sec-Treas, A L Roberts, Instr, Music Educ, Univ Wyoming, Laramie 
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Europe 


European Branch of the Co-Pres, Ray Flowers, Paris-American HS, APO 163, New York, NY 
American Personnel and Co-Pres, Frank Vahovich, Munich-American HS, APO 407, New York, NY 
Guidance Association Sec-Treas, Kenneth L Wright, Orleans-American HS, APO 58, New York, 
(APGA) NY 


CALL FOR RESEARCH PAPERS—1960 APGA CONVENTION 


A program composed of papers on significant research in the fields of guidance 
and personnel will again be featured. 


Members of APGA are invited to prepare research report manuscripts in full 
length in final edited form for review by the Committee on Review and Selection 
of Research Papers. Manuscripts must be prepared in triplicate on 81/, x 11 bond 
paper, typed double space, with a one inch margin. The length of the manuscript 
must not exceed 15 minutes of reading time. If preferred, the paper to be read 
may be a narrative summary of the research, and may be accompanied by a 
duplicated full technical report of the study. This option frees the speaker to 
talk about the meaning of the research rather than reciting a series of significant 
numbers. People employing this option will be expected to submit to the com- 
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ASK THE MAN 


who owns a 9th Edition of 


The College Blue Book 


(3000 PRE-PUBLICATION ORDERS HAVE BEEN SHIPPED) 


He will tell you (as he told us): 


"| wish to commend you and your staff on the thoroughness 
with which this publication has been prepared.” 


“Congratulations on a very fine piece of work. We welcome 
the information on the Accrediting Agencies... ." 


"We have found The College Blue Book very helpful and 
informative in our college work and would like to order three 


additional copies of the 9th Edition." 


"The information you are listing is correct. Please enter my 
order for a copy of the 9th Edition when it comes off the press 


early in September. You are doing a fine job, Mr. Burckel.” 


1200 pages, 8-⁄2 X 11, Hard-cover 
List: $22.50. School and Library Discount, 10%. 
Cash-with-order—Net $18.00 
(Postage paid) 


O R D E R PLEASE ORDER DIRECT FROM 


NOW! The College Blue Book 


P. О. BOX 311 YONKERS, N. Y. 


NEXT EDITION 1962 
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HArry DEXTER KITSON 
1886-1959 


On September 25, 1959, the field of vocational guidance lost one of its most 
prominent exponents, and many of us who are in vocational guidance and per- 
sonnel work lost a warm friend and helpful counselor. Harry Dexter Kitson died 
in his home town, Mishawaka, Indiana, after a six-day illness, at the age of 73. 

I first met Harry Kitson at the 1934 Convention of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association in Cleveland, Ohio: my first view of him was, like those of 
many other convention-goers, a glimpse of a sincere and ardent exponent and de- 
fender of vocational guidance. I got to know him better the following summer, 
like many other counselors, taking a course with him at Teachers College. I must 
have been something of a thorn in his flesh, for I was inclined to argue my points in 
class discussion, and I did not always agree with him. But he gave me an A in that 
course, thorn or otherwise, and a year later, aided by a fellowship which Dr. Kit- 
son’s counsel helped me win, I returned to TC to begin work for a doctorate. I 
continued to question, to collect data, and to practice with Harry Kitson's kind 
criticisms and counsel to guide me. In 1944, when he suffered his first heart at- 
tack, I got a few days’ leave to visit ТС, then accepted an invitation to come to 
Columbia as his associate to relieve him of part of his load. So, when the war 
ended, we began a close association which lasted from 1945 until his retirement in 
1951. 

This mixing of my personal autobiography with that of the man I am memo- 
rializing has been done because it brings out some of the important characteristics 
of a person who for 25 years played a major role in the development of our profes- 
sion. Kitson was a man of clear and definite opinions, who did not hesitate to 
voice them in class, in committees, and from the rostrum at conventions. He wrote 
widely and frequently, and for the 13 years ending in 1950 had regular editorials, 
some of them polemics, in this Journal. He was always fair, courteous, and kind, 
giving others the floor in their turn and letting the case, whatever it might be, rest 
on its merits. What better evidence can I cite than our own friendship, than his 
confidence in me as his student and as his associate, even while we disagreed on 
some important specifics? 

In accepting Dr. Samler’s invitation to write this editorial about Dr. Kitson I 
felt, then, that I can speak for hundreds of others in speaking for myself. We knew 
him, all of us, as “Юг. Kitson,” not as “Harry,” for he was of the old school, and one 
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of the greats, even though he never looked old. With all his youthful appearance 
and gentle modesty he was not hail-fellow-well-met; he had a dignity which made it 
natural to continue to call him by his title and surname even when one got to know 
him well, even when he visited in one’s home and played with one's children, some- 
thing he particularly enjoyed in a quiet way because of his own early loss of his 
onlyson. Andso we mourn Kitson, the man. 

And what of his works? They have been enumerated in detail elsewhere, in 
Who's Who in America, and in the March, 1951, issue of this Journal, which was 
dedicated to Harry Dexter Kitson on his retirement, with appreciations by the 
Board of Editors, by Gilbert Wrenn, and by Clifford Erickson. The National 
Vocational Guidance Association honored him with its distinguished service award 
at its 1958 Convention, and the American Psychological Association's Division of 
Counseling Psychology honored him with a special symposium (his last formal 
public appearance), attended by over 500 persons, at its 1957 Convention. Let me, 
in closing this appreciation, attempt to distill out the essence of his professional 
contributions. 

As Wrenn wrote in 1951, “Kitson is first and foremost a vocational psycholo- 
gist.” He was certainly this to begin with, for his first publications were studies of 
the psychology of studying, of buying, of advertising—the works of a behavior sci- 
entist interested in work and in the market place. His Psychology of Vocational 
Adjustment, published in 1925 (the year he went to Teachers College), was a 
pioneer attempt to bring the results of psychological research, as contrasted with 
the observations of philanthropically-minded laymen, to bear on the problems of 
vocational choice and adjustment. But I would add that, having made vocational 
behavior his major interest, Kitson then became primarily an exponent and pro- 
Л ponent of vocational guidance: after 1925 his publications have to do with How to 
Find the Right Vocation (1929), with vocations for boys and girls, with Helping 

People Find Jobs (with Juna Newton, 1950), or they are editorials on the ethical 
use of tests, on the misuse of the concept of prediction in vocational guidance, on 
women’s occupations, on the vocational guidance needs of the aged or of youth, on 
business cooperation in vocational guidance, and on the professional associations. 
The emphasis is on helping—on how. 

Harry Kitson was a man who sough 
himself to putting them to work to help others. 
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McGraw-Hill Book Company 
and 


The Carnegie Corporation 


Zé$nnounce an Important Теш Series: 


CARNEGIE SERIES 
IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Charged to explore the most significant 


problems of American Education. 


The first volumes: 


THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL TODAY, by Dr. James Bryant 
Conant, President Emeritus of Harvard University and former Ambassador 
to the Federal Republic of Germany. Now Available, 


AUTONOMY OF PUBLIC COLLEGES: THE CHALLENGE OF 
COORDINATION, by Lyman A. Glenny, Associate Professor of Govern- 
ment, Sacramento State College. Now Available. 


THE EDUCATION OF AMERICAN BUSINESSMEN: A STUDY 
OF UNIVERSITY-COLLEGE PROGRAMS IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
by Dr. Frank C. Pierson, Director, Survey of Business Education, Swarth- 
more College. Now Available. 
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FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


THE NATIONAL JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PICTURE 


Another increase: Juvenile delinquency has increased for 
ninth straight year, according to most recent report of Subcom- 
mittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency of U. S. Senate Commit- 
tee on Judiciary. From 1949 through 1957, appearances before 
juvenile courts for delinquency increased almost 2 1/2 times. 
During same period child population in 10 through 17-year age 
group increased only 25 per cent. During 1957, a total of 603,000 
appearances for delinquency were made before juvenile courts by 
children in this age bracket. 

Majority are new cases: While many may find solace in sta- 
tistical fact that in any one year number of delinquents only 
makes up 2 to 3 per cent of our total child population in 10 
through l7-year age group, it must be remembered, says report of 
Subcommittee, that of this yearly figure, the majority are new 
cases and that if we look at what has been called a "delinquency 
generation," that is, current and recently delinquent children 10 
through 17, it represents only fraction of known offenders. We 
thus find that total number of adolescents in this age group who 
have appeared before juvenile courts at any time constitutes 12 
per cent of all members of that age group. If we further define 
group of main concern, male adolescents in same age group, we find 
that—based on figures available from 1950 through 1957—20 per 
cent of this group have delinquency record. Number of young male 
adults in our population today who have been before juvenile 
courts for delinquent behavior tops 1.7 million. Subcommittee 
estimates that in not too distant future we shall have over 2 
million such persons. 

Traffic offenses: Above figures should be qualified by 
knowledge that some juvenile courts have jurisdiction over traffic 
violations. Therefore, figure of 20 per cent with regard to male 
adolescents should be reduced to 14 per cent, left at 20 per cent, 
or placed at figure somewhere between 14 and 20 per cent. Latter 
figure is not available since no reliable data are at hand to tell 
us how many traffic offenses are Serious and truly delinquent in 
the sense of carrying a moral?stigma. 

Future estimates: It is estimated by Bureau of Census that 


in 1965 there will be 35 per cent more boys and girls 10 through 
17 than in 1957, and by 1970 there will be 48 per cent more chil- 
dren in this age group. Assuming that delinquency rate remains 
same as in 1957, we can expect more than 800,000 juveniles to ap- 
pear before courts in 1965, and almost 900,000 in 1970. This 
would ocour merely as result of increases in numbers of children. 
However, if rate increases, as it has since 1948, we can expect 
more than 1 million children to appear before courts in 1965 and 
possibly 1.4 million in 1970. 

Hidden delinquency: Another fact to come to attention of 
subcommittee is that in 1957 about 1.7 million boys and girls came 
io attention of police. While it is felt that a percentage of 
this figure can be attributed to increased police activity, there 
is no doubt about continuing trend toward lawlessness. Moreover, 
it has long been recognized by experts in this field that juvenile 
court or police statistics represent only a portion of true de- 
linquency picture and, at best, should be used to indicate trends 
in delinquency. One study of a large group of children handled by 
а social agency indicated that about one-third of serious offenses 
that they admittedly committed never came to attention of police. 
No one knows number of such "hidden delinquents," though it is 
believed to be large. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Cost of a job: It currently costs about $15,000 in capital 
investment to create one new job, according to survey made by 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce. Labor force, expeoted to reach about 
73 million in 1960, may surge to 87 million by 1970, and to well 
above 100 million by 1980 if nation's economic growth continues. 
With work force increasing by a million or more annually, capital 
investments of $15 billion and over will be needed each year if 
Sufficient jobs are to become available. More billions in invest- 
ments will be required to provide for workers who become available 
due to efficiency growth factor. PC 

Occupations in electronic data-processing systems: This is 
title of bulletin prepared by Occupational Analysis Branoh of 
U. 5. Employment Service. It consists mostly of job descriptions 
for 13 occupations concerned with electronic data-processing. 
Each description consists of job definition; required education, 
training, and experience; required special characteristics, apti- 
tudes, interests, temperaments, physical demands, and working con- 
ditions. Available for 25 cents from Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington Boyd emer. 


Today’s Women College Graduates 


il ges GROWING interest in postgraduate ac- 
tivities of college women has two-fold 
significance to our American way of life. 
From the national viewpoint, knowledge of 
the number of college women entering the 
business world, the types of jobs they are 
obtaining, and their long-range employment 
plans is essential for manpower planning in 
an expanding economy. But for individual 
college women the interest is personal and 
may have bearing on their whole course of 
life. Analyzing the job and related experi- 
ences of their predecessors can be helpful in 
selecting courses of study which balance 
social needs with their own individual abili- 
ties and interests. ОЁ course, the primary 
interest of most of our young women is in 
marriage and family. But since many of 
them will also work in their lifetime, they 
need to consider and choose an appropriate 
field of study and employment. 

For these reasons, three nationwide sur- 
veys have been made concerning the em- 
ployment and related experiences of women 
who were graduated from college in June, 
1955, 1956, and 1957. These surveys were 
preceded by a pilot study of women who 
were graduated in June, 1954, from about 
40 colleges and universities. This type of 
follow-up survey—similar to many surveys 
being conducted individually by various 
schools—was first proposed by the Women’s 
Section of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association. Under the leadership of 
the former chairman, Emily Chervenik of 
the University of Wisconsin, the 1954 study 


ALICE К. LroPorp is Assistant to the Secreta: of 
Labor and Director of the Women's Bureau, v. S. 
Department of Labor. 

ү previous report, “1955's Women College Gradu- 
ates in 1956,” appeared in the February, 1957, 
Journal. A more detailed report, "First Jobs of 
College Women: Report on Women Graduates, 
Class of 1957,” may be obtained by writing to the 
Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 
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was made in cooperation with the U. S. 
Department of Labor’s Women’s Bureau 
and proved the feasibility of a larger study. 

In the three nationwide women graduate 
surveys, the Women’s Section chairmen 
were: 1955—Eunice C. Roberts of Indiana 
University, 1956—Margaret B. Fisher of 
Mills College, and 1957—Dorothy L. Arnold 
of Goucher College. "With commendable 
finesse and great success, they secured co- 
operation from selected colleges and uni- 
versities and coordinated preparation and 
distribution of the mail questionnaires. Re- 
sponsibilities of the Women's Bureau in this 
cooperative endeavor were the selection of a 
scientific sample of schools, tabulation of the 
graduates' replies, and analysis and publica- 
tion of survey findings. 


Graduates Surveyed 


Survey samples were drawn from a popu- 
lation of 88,000 women graduates through- 
out the country in June, 1957, 87,000 in 
June, 1956, and 81,000 in June, 1955.1 Each 
year at least two-thirds of the sample group 
of women graduates receiving a question- 
naire answered and returned it. The 
sample and total numbers of schools and 
women graduates covered by each of the 
three surveys are shown in TABLE 1. Ч 

At the time of each survey, the typical 
woman graduate was 22 years of age and 
single. The trend toward earlier marriage 
was indicated, however, in the rising per 
centage of college women reporting six 
months after graduation that they were 
married: 34 per cent of the 1955 class, 37 
per cent of 1956, and 38 per cent of 1957. 


2 These figures are somewhat smaller than the 
numbers of women graduates reported each year by 
the U. S. Office of Education because our surveys 
represented only women who were graduated in the 
month of June from women's and coeducational 
colleges and universities, 
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There were correspondingly fewer single 
women graduates in each class, as the group 
of widowed, separated, and divorced women 
remained constant (2 per cent). 

Education maintained its position as the 
favorite undergraduate major of college 
women; it was reported by about one-third 
of the women in each class surveyed. Other 
undergraduate subjects with continuing 
popularity among women were English, 
home economics, business and commerce, 
and the social sciences. 

One noteworthy change in the under- 
graduate studies of women was the increase 
in nursing majors from 3 per cent of the 
women graduates in 1955 to 6 per cent in 
1957. This gain probably resulted from 
intensified efforts throughout the nation to 
train more nurses for administrative, super- 
Visory and teaching positions. Labor 
market demand probably accounted also for 
the increase in graduates with teacher train- 
ing. Although the proportion of women 
who had majored in education remained the 
same, women graduates who had taken one 
or more courses in education rose from 74 
per cent of the 1955 class to 77 per cent of 
the 1957 class. "The percentages of women 
Ryo had majored in the physical sciences, 

iological sciences, or mathematics re- 
mained the same despite the marked in- 
crease in employment opportunities in these 
fields. 

TABLE 1 
Coverage of Women College Graduate Surveys 


Date of survey 


June June June 
Пет 1957 1956 1955 
Number of schools: 
Sample 153 126 108 


k Total represented 
umber of women graduates: 
Sample 
Total represented 


1,034 1,022 1,006 


5,978 5,411 2,919 
87,979 87,234 81,108 


December, 1959 


The extent to which college women were 
working or attending school about six 
months after graduation was fairly similar 
for all three classes, as shown in TABLE 2. 

Most college women entered full-time em- 
ployment immediately after graduation. Of 
particular interest is the increase in working 
wives—from 69 per cent of the married 
graduates in the 1955 class to 73 per cent in 
1957. There was a smaller proportion of 
working wives among the married women 
with young children—37 per cent in the 
1955 class and 86 per cent in 1956 and 1957. 


TABLE 2 


Per cent of Women Graduates, by Type 
of Activity 


— ААА——~ 


Activity 1957 1956 1955 
Employed only 69 70 71 
Employed and attending school 13 11 9 
Attending school only 8 8 8 
Seeking work 9) 3 4 
Not seeking work 7 8 8 


Another noteworthy increase occurred 
among women graduates who were both 
working and attending school. As the per- 
centage of full-time graduate students re- 
mained constant at 9 per cent, the in- 
crease consisted entirely of part-time stu- 
dents, who equaled 8 per cent of the 
women graduates in 1955 and 12 per cent in 
1957. 

Those who were working toward a 
master’s degree approximated three-fifths to 
two-thirds of the full-time graduate students 
in each class surveyed. Only a few (2 per 
cent in 1955, 6 per cent in 1956, and 4 
per cent in 1957) were studying for a 
doctorate and most of the others, for a cer- 
tificate in health services or teaching. In 
both 1955 and 1957, one-fourth of the full- 
time graduate students received scholarships 
and one-fifth were graduate assistants. 


First Jobs of College Women 


When recent women graduates were sur- 
veyed about six months after leaving college, 
about four-fifths said that their “present” 
job was their first since graduation, In the 
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June, 1957, class, slightly over half the 
women graduates, probably mostly teachers, 
had started on their first job in September. 
Almost one-fifth had obtained their “pres- 
ent” job either before graduation or in 
June, 1957, and almost one-fourth in July 
or August. Most of the others began work 
in October or November. 

When the women college graduates con- 
sidered who or what had been their primary 
source of help in locating their first job, 
more than two-fifths of the employed gradu- 
ates from the 1957 class named “direct ap- 
plication on own.” About one-fourth said 
they received helpful job leads from their 
school placement bureau and almost one- 
fifth, from a family member or friend. 
Other job sources named by the women 
graduates were their college professors, pri- 
vate and public employment services, and 
newspaper or magazine advertisements. 

College women who obtained professional 
jobs after graduation increased from 80 per 
cent of the employed women in the class of 
1955 to 83 per cent in 1957. The propor- 
tion engaged in clerical work decreased from 
16 to 14 per cent and those in miscellaneous 
work, from 4 to 3 per cent. 

Teaching ranked first among the occupa- 
tional choices of college-educated women. 
Three out of five of the employed women 
graduates from each survey class became 
teachers. Nurses (6.9 per cent) moved into 
second place among the June, 1957, gradu- 
ates ahead of secretaries and stenographers 
(6.7 per cent), who had been more numerous 
among the 1955 and 1956 graduates. Occu- 
pations reported by at least 3 per cent of 
the women graduates are listed in TABLE 3. 

Most of the recent women graduates 
found jobs related to their field of under- 
graduate study. In each of the three classes, 
about nine-tenths of the large group with an 
education major were teaching six months 
after graduation, as well as at least half of 
those who had majored in physical educa- 
tion, English, music, history, and home 
economics. 

Similarly, among other employed gradu- 
ates of June, 1957, whose first jobs were 
closely related to their undergraduate study 
were those who had majored in: 
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Nursing—98 per cent employed as nurses. 

Other health fields—51 per cent employed as bio- 
logical technicians and 16 per cent as therapists, 

Biological sciences—48 per cent employed as bio- 
logical technicians. 

Journalism—44 per cent employed as editors, copy- 
writers, or reporters. 

Physical sciences—43 per cent employed as chemists 
and 15 per cent as biological technicians. 

Mathematics—42 per cent employed as mathema- 
ticians or statisticians. 

Business and commerce—39 per cent employed as 
secretaries or stenographers. 

Home economics—32 per cent employed as home 
economists or dietitians. 

Sociology and social work—27 per cent employed as 
social or welfare workers. 


TABLE 3 
Per cent of Women Surveyed in Selected 
Occupations 
Class of June 
Occupation 1957 1956 1955 
Total employed graduates 100 100 100 
Teachers 58 .59. 61 
Nurses 7 ГРУ? 
Secretaries, stenographers vf 6 8 
Social, welfare, recreation, and 
religious workers 4 (riae so 
Biological technicians 5 ges c 
Home economists, dietitians D 2 1 
Others 18 21 20 


The favorable employment opportunities 
facing recent women college graduates prob- 
ably accounts to a large extent for their 
widespread satisfaction with their first jobs. 
The percentages who responded affirma- 
tively to questions about their first jobs are 
shown in TABLE 4. 


TABLE 4 
Opinions of Women Graduates about Their 
First Jobs 
Per cent “Yes” 
Question 1957 1956 1955 


Does job provide a step forward? 92 90 90 


Does it relate to college major? 86 84 84 
Is it the type of job hoped for? 86 85 83 
Does it meet economic needs? эз ви 8 
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Starting Salaries 

In the winter following their graduation, 
college women employed full time averaged 
$3,789 per year in 1957, $3,446 in 1956, and 
$3,141 in 1955. Thus, starting salaries paid 
to women college graduates in 1957 were 
about $300 per year higher than in 1956 and 
about $600 higher than in 1955. The most 
favorable starting salaries and the largest 
annual increases were recorded primarily in 
occupations with shortages ualified 
workers. Women chemists were the highest- 

id graduates in all three survey years, re- 
ceiving $3,900 in 1955, $4,453 in 1956, and 
$4,847 in 1957. For the second highest-paid 
group, mathematicians and statisticians, 
average salaries rose from $3,763 in 1955 to 
$4,675 in 1957. The predominant occupa- 
tional group, teachers, had average starting 
salaries of $3,197 per year in 1955, $3,492 in 
1956, and $3,799 in 1957. 

In terms of their undergraduate majors, 
women graduates who had specialized in the 
physical sciences and in mathematics ob- 
tained the best-paying jobs and” women with 
liberal arts majors, the lowest. TABLE 5 
sows average starting salaries of recent 
women graduates by undergraduate major. 


Graduates’ Comments 
On their career plans. Questions con- 
cerning their future employment plans 


TABLE 5 
Average Starting Salaries, by Major 


Average annual salary 


Undergraduate major 1957 1956 1955 
oo sciences $4,509 $4,100 $3,670 
See 4,244 3,747 3,402 
fields 4,106 3,612 3,469 
ed 3,820 3,598 3,451 
m ion 3,796 3,492 3,204 
ux economics 3,693 3,359 3,037 
s ological Sciences 3,683 3,473 3,017 
mg sciences (misc.) 3,676 3,413 3,122 
à M 3,646 3,578 2,862 
үе and commerce 3,630 3,266 3,135 
M É 3,617 3,472 3,092 
е andsocialwork 3,609 3,446 3,214 
m 3,608 3,336 3,015 
a 3,570 3,261 2,660 

gn languages 3,561 3,355 2,849 
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brought fairly similar patterns of response 
from women graduates in all three survey 
classes. The largest group in each class in- 
dicated that they expected to leave the labor 
market when marriage or family responsi- 
bilities required. Another large group 
(ranging from one-sixth of the 1957 class to 
about one-fourth of the 1955 class) expected 
to work indefinitely or when necessary but 
had no interest in a career. The career- 
minded graduates equaled about one-fourth 
of the women graduates in 1955 and about 
one-fifth in 1956 and 1957. 

On their college training. The recent 
graduates offered a variety of suggestions on 
“ways in which your college work might 
have been made more valuable.” In all 
three years, most of the suggestions centered 
around three major topics: the quality of 
education in college, the value of some edu- 
cation courses, and the need for more voca- 
tional guidance and counseling. Typical 
comments from the June, 1957, class follow: 


I feel that the college curriculum should provide 
more opportunity for individual expression and 
formulation of ideas. Too much of the college ma- 
terial is hand fed by the professors and not enough 
is left to the responsibility of the students. 

I think that my courses that were most valuable 
were the ones that required outside project work to 
be done by the student . - - made learning a very 
personal matter which inspired real interest instead 
of simply a rote memory of facts. 

After taking several education courses I felt that 
because of their similarity and repetition I might 
profit more by taking other courses. 

More emphasis on actual subject matter and less 
emphasis on theoretical education courses . . « + 

My student teaching was worth all the other educa- 
tion courses put together. 

...am more than elated I took a full liberal arts 
program and delayed taking any education courses 
until after graduation. 

...my college work might have been more valu- 
able had there been better counseling with attention 
to my total situation, rather than the counselor just 
trying to schedule courses I had already chosen. 

I wish that I had had some good advice about what 
different majors covered. I changed my major three 
times for lack of knowing what different majors 
consisted of and what I really wanted. 


... students should be given more detailed and 
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individual guidance aid. At our school it was 
optional but I think it should have been required in 
order to determine our exact needs in our individual 
fields. 


+++ my college work was tremendously rewarding 
and valuable in my own personal life—culturally, 
intellectually, and socially. I do feel, however, that 
it was rather unrealistic as far as the business world 
is concerned. 


Although these comments do not neces- 
sarily represent the viewpoints of all the 
women graduates surveyed, they contain 
many helpful insights into some of the cur- 
rent thinking of college women today. By 
and large, of course, the recent graduates 
viewed their college education favorably as 
they reflected upon it six months after 
graduation. 

Of special significance to manpower 
analysts and planners are survey findings 
relating to occupational fields in which 


more workers are needed. While the num- 
bers of women receiving training for teach- 
ing and nursing increased noticeably over 
the three-year period, there was no evidence 
from the surveys that more women were 
motivated to obtain suitable training for 
several other professions with equally strong 
demand. This group included the physical 
sciences, the biological sciences, the social 
sciences, mathematics, and engineering. 
However, women who have entered these 
professions have not only demonstrated 
their competence but are gaining recogni- 
tion. Counselors, parents, and students 
might therefore give greater consideration to 
these professions as important career fields 
for women. Knowledge of the attractive 
employment opportunities they offer can 
help capable young women channel their 
abilities and interests toward both fulfill- 
ment of their individual goals and maxi- 
mum service to society. 


С.Е.Е.В. SETS TESTING DATES 


A new College Entrance Examin 


ation Board aptitude test, designed 


especially for college-bound high school juniors, was given nationally to 
over 800,000 students in October, 1959. This new, two-hour examination, 
known as the Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test (PSAT), was de- 
veloped to provide low-cost, meaningful information for college planning 


by students, their parents, and their school advisers. 


administration of the new test 
by the College Board are: 


Tuesday, October 18, 1960 
Saturday, October 22, 1960 
Saturday, December 3, 1960 
Saturday, January 14, 1961 
Saturday, February 4, 1961 
Saturday, March 18, 1961 
Saturday, May 20, 1961 
Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Future dates for the 


and for the regular series of tests given 


PSAT 

PSAT 

SAT and Achievement Tests 
SAT only 

SAT only 

SAT and Achievement Tests 
SAT and Achievement Tests 
SAT and Achievement Tests 
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STATUS AND CERTIFICATION OF COUNSELORS 
IN OHIO HIGH SCHOOLS 


GAIL F. FARWELL and ANNE M. VEKICH 


o CONCERN to counselor educators, 
school administrators, state super- 
visors of guidance, and the American people 
in general is the task of increasing guidance 
activities for boys and girls in our schools. 
Since the advent of the technological ad- 
vances that have made the space age a 
reality, there has been much agitation for a 
more adequate utilization of the manpower 
potential represented by the students en- 
rolled in our schools. Much criticism has 
been leveled at certain aspects of the school 
curriculum; probably some of it is justified, 
but other aspects of the criticism are highly 
tainted with emotionalism and are based on 
inadequate information. Federal aid to 
education with specific sections for guidance 
and counseling has been promoted on the 
basis of need for more people to enter the 
scientific and technical fields. Laymen and 
professional educators with insight have 
noted in each instance that improved and 
expanded guidance programs and services 
are a key to the identification of the in- 
dividuals able to perform effectively and to 
profit from scientific careers. 

Counselors at the school level are in a 
crucial position to implement the ideals of 
the guidance philosophy which promotes 
pun development of each individ- 
vm „terms of his own capabilities and 
ton ү and of his aspirations and moti- 
i шш уыш desirable goals. To ful- 
д е obligations we must Provide a 

mprehensive developmental guidance pro- 
Sram staffed by qualified counselors to assist 


—— 
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in the identification of talented boys and 
girls. In turn, boys and girls need assistance 
in the development of positive attitudes 
toward the world of work and in the crea- 
tion of a desire to utilize their potentialities 
to the optimum. The school counselor can- 
not do this job alone. He must have the 
support of the administration, and he must 
cooperate with teachers in making guidance 
activity permeate all aspects of the educa- 
tional program. This kind of develop- 
mental guidance program requires compe- 
tent leadership and skills in the specific 
details of the program. 


Purpose 


The purpose of this study was to deter- 
mine the status of school counselors in Ohio 
public secondary schools. It was believed 
that counselors at the school level were the 
key to good guidance policy and practice. 
Specifically by assessing the status of certifi- 
cation for each counselor, by determining 
the amount of time devoted to guidance ac- 
tivity in relation to recommended pupil- 
counselor ratio, and by determining what 
schools were providing in the way of organ- 
ized guidance activity, counselor educators 
and supervisory personnel at the state level 
could provide more positive leadership in 
the expansion, improvement, and evalua- 
tion of guidance practices in Ohio. 

In January, 1957, new certification re- 
quirements for school counselors went into 
effect requiring each school counselor to 
possess a master's degree with competencies 
in individual appraisal counseling, basic 
principles of guidance, group procedures, 
the informational area, development of pro- 

ams, and evaluation. The recommended 
minimal standards for secondary schools 
state that each school counselor working 
half-time or more in the guidance program 
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shall possess a valid certificate; and by 1960— 
1961, each person working less than half- 
time in an organized program shall have 
had at least six semester hours of profes- 
sional course work in guidance. There is a 
provision in the secondary school standards 
that allows guidance workers who have 
been working in such a capacity for five 
years prior to January 1, 1958, and who have 
demonstrated competency in fulfilling their 
guidance duties, to continue in their posi- 
tions under the certification held at the time 
of their employment. This means that 
counselors covered by this “grandfather 
clause” must have been employed in such 
capacities beginning on or before January 
1, 1953. These standards, in addition to the 
increased emphasis on guidance work, were 
contributing factors in undertaking this 
study [2]. 


Each school shall have a comprehensive and 
workable program of guidance services. 


A. Guidance services shall include individual coun- 
seling, group guidance, and assistance to teachers 
and other staff members on guidance problems. 

B. The School Counselor Certificate shall be re- 
quired of persons devoting half-time or more to the 
guidance program; however, persons who have been 
assigned more than half-time to guidance services for 
five or more years and have demonstrated ability to 
give satisfactory service may continue to serve in this 
capacity without the School Counselor's Certificate. 
Beginning with the school year 1960-1961 persons 
devoting less than half-time to the guidance program 
shall have as a minimum six semester hours credit 
in professional guidance courses. Persons assigned 
guidance responsibilities shall be qualified through 
interest, training, adaptability, and personal adjust- 
ment. 

C. Each school shall provide physical facilities, 
staff, materials, and equipment for the guidance 
program. 

D. The guidance program shall be centrally co- 
ordinated with appropriate functions decentralized 
among the staff members. 

E. Teachers shall utilize all opportunities pre- 
sented in the classroom and by extra-curricular ac- 
tivities to achieve guidance objectives through group 
discussions, specific projects, and assistance on in- 
dividual pupil problems. 

F. Non-school resources, in conformance with es- 
tablished policy, shall be utilized in the guidance 
program [1]. 
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Wendorff, in a 1955 study on guidance 
programs in Ohio, utilized a questionnaire, 
but the report is somewhat limited due to 
the fact that returns were received from 533 
secondary schools; less than 50 per cent of 
the schools in the state responded [3], 
However, in his study, Wendorff reported 
that (1) guidance was coming to be more 
accepted by more and more school admin- 
istrators as was evidenced by a three-fold 
expansion in personnel assigned to counsel- 
ing duties over the prior eight years; (2) 
counselor appointments tended to be made 
in terms of educational experience, but with 
little consideration for their professional 
preparation or knowledge of guidance prin- 
ciples or practices; (3) the majority of coun- 
selors in Ohio high schools possess little or 
no professional preparation in the field of 
guidance; and (4) only a small proportion 
of counselors held the state certificate. 

Wogaman, in an analysis of guidance or- 
ganization and services in 18 selected Ohio 
junior high schools, concluded: (1) there 
was a need for more school counselors; (2) 
the organization for guidance programs 
varied greatly; (3) in general, individual 
pupil guidance services were inadequate; 
(4) the major problems in guidance were the 
need for more time for guidance personnel, 
more trained guidance personnel, more 
teacher-time for guidance work, and more 
finances for guidance programs [4]. 


Methodology 


This present study was made on the 1,138 
secondary schools in the state of Ohio. „Тһе 
source of data was the Annual Principal’s 
Report which is submitted to the State De- 
partment of Education each fall. The re- 
port covering the school year 1956—1957 was 
utilized. In this report the school admin- 
istrator is requested to designate the per- 
sons performing guidance duties, the certifi 
cation held, the amount of time devoted to 
the guidance program, and specific informa- 
tion about the extent and scope of the 
program. : 

This study did not include the guidance 
personnel employed at the county level ot 
the board of education level. It is known 
that there are many personnel in Ohio func 
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tioning at these levels, yet we also know that 
the counselors having the most direct con- 
tact with students are those that have defi- 
nite building assignments. 

The schools comprising this study were 
classified as county, exempted village, and 
city schools. Private and parochial schools 
were not included. The schools were di- 
vided into five student population groups. 
There were 70 schools having 99 or less 
students, 450 schools with 100—299 students, 
214 schools with 300-499 students, 266 
schools with 500—999 students, and 138 
schools with 1,000 and more students. 


Discussion 


Analysis of the results of this investigation 
revealed that counselor educators, state 
supervisory personnel, and school admin- 
istrators have some meaningful data on 
which to estimate the job that lies ahead if 
the ideal pupil-counselor ratio is to be ap- 
proximated. The actual number of guid- 
ance workers assigned to specific schools is 
presented in Taste 1. As a whole, there 
were 222 full-time, 247 half-time, and 389 
less than half-time people in the 1,138 
schools designated by school administrators 
as having time for guidance activities. 

The data from this table reveal a much 
greater consideration of assigned time pri- 
marily for guidance in the larger schools. 
One might well raise the question, “Aren’t 
the boys and girls of smaller schools just as 
deserving of guidance assistance?” 


TABLE 1 


Actual Number of Guidance Workers in the 
Public Secondary Schools of Ohio 


Number of Guidance Workers 


Less 

School No than 
ў opu- of Full- Half- Half- 
lation Schools Time Time Time 
199, 70 0 0 10 
= 450 1 12 76 
ae 214 5 41 101 
x 999 266 70 106 109 
000+ 138 146 88 93 
Tora. 1,138 222 247 389 
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TABLE 2 


Division According to Population of Schools 


Having and Not Having Counselors 
ке ————- 


Total Schools Schools 

Number Having Not Having 

School of Counselors Counselors 
Population Schools Number % Number % 
-99 70 92113 61 87 
100-299 450 75 17 375 83 
300-499 214 98 46 116 54 
500-999 266 183 69 83 31 
1,000+ 138 125 91 13 9 
Torar 1,138 490 43 648 57 


In Taste 2 the findings on schools having 
and not having counselors are presented. 
Fifty-seven per cent of the Ohio secondary 
schools were without counselors. This per- 
centage represented 648 schools. The data 
in Taste 2 provide a breakdown of the 
schools by size and a percentage indication 
of those providing counselors with assigned 
time. 

The research, therefore, revealed that 
schools with 500 or over in pupil enroll- 
ment tended to provide more guidance per- 
sonnel for their pupils than did schools 
smaller in size. This does not indicate 
what the pupil-counselor ratio was in these 
schools. 

Authorities in the field of guidance have 
given special attention to the problem of 
pupil-counselor ratio to ascertain how many 
pupils should be assigned to one counselor 
for effective guidance work. It has been 
accepted by many that the maximum pupil- 
counselor ratio for effective work is 500 
pupils to one counselor, although the ratio 
of 300 to 1 is considered as coming closer to 
the ideal. Using the 500 to 1 ratio as the 
maximum standard, the question was how 
do Ohio schools compare to the maximum 
recommended standard? 

For the purposes of this aspect of the 
study, the term counselor-equivalent was 
employed. An interpolation of the time 
devoted to guidance work by the guidance 
workers in each school was made, and 
counselor-equivalents were determined on 
the basis of a full school day for guidance 
activity. For the purpose of comparing 
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school size with the maximum standard of 
500 pupils for one full-time counselor- 
equivalent, the following counselor-equiva- 
lents were assumed as the minimum for the 
five population groups: 1,000 and more—a 
minimum of two counselor-equivalents with 
one counselor-equivalent added for every 
group of 500 pupils over 1,000; 500—999—the 
minimum of one counselor-equivalent and 
approximately two counselor-equivalents as 
the student population reached 999; 300— 
499—a minimum of three-fifths a counselor- 
equivalent; 100-299—a minimum of two- 
fifths a counselor-equivalent; and 99 or less 
—the equivalent to one-fifth of a counselor. 

With the necessary interpolation made, it 
was found that 56 of the 138 schools in the 
1,000 or more population group might be 
meeting the maximum standard, and 78 of 
the 266 schools in the 500-999 group might 
also be meeting this standard. In the 300— 
499 group, 20 of the 214 schools possibly 
were meeting the standard, whereas, in the 
100-299 group, 18 of the 450 schools might 
be up to the maximum standard. In the 
99 or less group, 9 of the 70 schools might be 
fulfilling the upper standard. A sum total 
of 181 schools of the 1,138 schools, or 16 
per cent, could be said to have been operat- 
ing guidance programs under the recom- 
mended maximum standard of one counse- 
lor-equivalent for every 500 pupils in the 
school. When the ideal ratio of 300 to 1 was 
employed, it was found that only six per 
cent of the schools could be assumed to be 
meeting this standard. 

Another area of interest in guidance pro- 
gramming is one of certification. Because 
of the recommended state standards for 
guidance, certification applies to those 
counselors engaged half-time or more in 
guidance work. 'The 469 counselors in- 
volved half-time or more were checked for 
certification. Although many of the guid- 
ance workers held more than one certificate, 
only the highest certificate held by each in- 
dividual was tabulated. Also, since it was 
more important to know how many held 
certification in the guidance area, such certi- 
fication was tabulated in preference to any 
other type. 

As a whole, certification for high school 
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teaching was most prevalent for both full- 
time and half-time guidance workers. The 
most widely held certificate was the high 
school life certificate for 112 of 469 guidance 
people. Of the full-time workers, 48 of 222 
held this certification, and 64 of 247 half- 
time workers held the high school life cer- 
tificate. The second highest frequency was 
found for the four year high school provi- 
sional certificate with a total of 92. In all, 
guidance workers held certification under 
32 different categories. 

Special attention was given to the guid- 
ance certification. For purposes of clarifi- 
cation, all pupil personnel certificates identi- 
fied by the State of Ohio Department of 
Public Instruction were compiled in TABLE 
3. Certain certificates listed have the note 
"no category given." Since no details con- 
cerning these certificates were given on the 
principal's report, it was necessary to tabu- 
late these certificates in general terms. 


TABLE 3 


Number and Specific Types of Pupil Personnel 
Certificates Held by Certified Guidance Workers 
in the Public Secondary Schools 


Full- Half- 
Type of Certification time time Total 

Counselor 

4 Year provisional 24 7 31 

8 Year professional 16 4 20 

Permanent 5 1 6 
School Psychologist 

4 Year provisional 0 0 0 

8 Year professional 0 0 0 

Permanent 0 0 0 
Visiting teacher 

4 Year provisional 0 0 0 

8 Year professional 0 0 0 

Permanent 0 0 0 

Temporary 1 0 1 
Guidance certificate—no cate- 

gory given 16 12 28 
Guidance and school psycholo- 

gist (2 certificates), no cate- 

gory for either 5 0 5 
School psychologist—no cate- 

gory given 2 0 2 
Guidance certificate, tempor- 

ary, no category given 1 0 1 
Special pupil personnel services 1 0 Аз 

ТотАлт, gal {24428 
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A total of 95 of the 469 (20 per cent) of 
the full-time and half-time guidance per- 
sonnel had certification for some type of 
pupil personnel service. According to the 
findings, the most frequently held certificate 
was the four year provisional counselor cer- 
tificate with 31 persons holding this creden- 
tial. Next in frequency was the category 
labeled “guidance certificate—no category 
given.” ‘There were 28 of the total 469 
workers, or six per cent, who fell into this 
frequency. Third in rank is the eight year 
professional counselor certificate with 20 
people, or four per cent of the total number, 
holding this certification. For the full-time 
workers, 71 of the total 222 people, or ap- 
proximately $2 per cent, held pupil person- 
nel certification, with 24 of these workers 
holding the four year provisional counselor 
certificate. For the half-time guidance 
workers, 24 of the 247, or approximately 10 
per cent of this group, held some type of 
certification for guidance work. The indi- 
cations of these findings give support to the 
statement that administrators continue to 
give little consideration to the professional 
preparation and competencies of personnel 
when appointing them to positions that 
have counseling as a primary responsibility. 
This was also found in Wendorff's study 
previously cited. "These findings have many 
implications for counselor educators if the 
minimal standards for guidance services are 
to be met. 


Summary 


It was found that there were 858 guidance 
Workers specifically assigned formal guid- 
ance activities in given Ohio secondary 
Schools, The division of these workers ac- 
cording to time spent in guidance work was: 
222 full-time, 247 half-time, and 389 less 
than half-time workers. Approximately 57 
cent (648) of the 1,138 schools did not 

ave school counselors. These guidance 
Workers had a variety of certification pat- 
ae with the high school life and high 
chool provisional certificates having the 
greatest frequency. Ninety-five of the full- 
and half-time guidance workers held a pupil 
Personnel certificate of some type. 

Forty-three per cent of Ohio's secondary 
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schools provided guidance workers with as- 
signed time for guidance functions and ac- 
tivities. The schools of 500 plus population 
tended to be the ones having assigned time 
and personnel for guidance work. In terms 
of counselor-equivalents, 13 per cent had the 
equivalent of a quarter-time counselor; 11 
per cent had the equivalent of one half- 
time counselor; 6 per cent had one full-time 
counselor-equivalent; the remaining 18 per 
cent possessed counselor-equivalents ranging 
from 1.25 to 7.0. 


Implications 


1f Ohio is typical, and it is believed that 
it is quite representative of most of the 
states, the larger schools are doing a better 
job of providing assigned time and person- 
nel for guidance functions. However, the 
total number of schools providing these 
services is less than 50 per cent and only 16 
per cent of the total number (1,138) can be 
said to be meeting the maximum ratio of 
one full-time counselor-equivalent for each 
500 pupils. It would seem that there isa 
great need for more counselors, and for an 
increased sensitivity on the part of school 
administrators to the need to provide these 
guidance services for boys and girls. Coun- 
selor education programs face a great chal- 
lenge if they are to meet the need for more 
and better prepared school counselors. Ad- 
ministrators face a serious problem of find- 
ing qualified guidance personnel or encour- 
aging good teachers to become guidance 
qualified if their school systems are to meet 
the new minimum standards for guidance. 
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The Freshman Psychology Course 
As the Basis for a Student Personnel Program 
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These three major approaches, with their 
common elements of orientation, adjuw- 
ment, learning, self-knowledge, and 
tional and vocational ning, indicate 
that the objectives of are roughly simi. 
lar, Methodologies and emphases may vary, 
but the same student needs are central in 


each approach. 


Philosophicol Approach 


A required course in , bared 
firmly on the principles of dynamic adjust 
ment processes and with a scope and depth 
including orientation, individual needs, self. 
à Í, and vocational and educational 

ing, can serve as a vehicle for all 
counseling and most guidance functions 
needed in a college personnel program. 

The philosophy of thís m may be 
mated as follows; to the that — 
person, through self study, self analysis, 
wif-underitanding, can come to know and to 
understand his or her own personality, that 
individual can: (1) begin to learn how to 
think critically about the self and the rele 
tiomhíps of the self with environment; (2) 
begin to make substantial and 


«4 training and experience in both areas of 
tion. 


4, Counseling, testing, group work, stu 
dent viven, vocational pe een - 
ш pu ot nel workers are 
diferent Marce tools, but designed 
to accomplish the same objective as that of 
faculty members—the education of a free 
and responsible citizenry. 

A wudent personnel program based on 
these principles holds pe promise for the 
xcomplishment of the basic objectives of all 
petsonne! workers, 


Course Content 


4 
The ewential topics to be included ina ` 


freshman psychology course to be 
ed as a vehicle for a counseling, guidance, 


and peronnel program appear to be as 
follows: 


V. An Orientation to Prychology, College, and Lile 
A. Feychology, College, and Life 
B. Motivation sad Values in. College 
С Lewrmimg ia College 
TH. The Principles of Individus! Prychologiasi De 
ieget 


A The Cruas of Human Behavior 
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change [2, 4, 5, 81. The task-oriented group 
is one which is formed to solve a particular 
problem. The therapeutic group creates a 
situation in which the content of discussion 
is of secondary importance, while the feel- 
ings of individuals and changes in the atti- 
tudes of the participants are the most impor- 
tant factors. Ideally in this type of pro- 
gram, that which begins as a discussion in 
task-centered areas will proceed through ef- 
fective leadership to areas of more insightful 
value to individual students. 

Functions of Groups. It is assumed that 
for even the most normal and well-adjusted 
person, the first few months of a college ex- 
perience are a trying time, and that all stu- 
dents are confronted with many and similar 
problems. How does the group fit into this 
situation? The group provides: 


Security. In the small group, the freshman can 
see that the problems of the others in the group are 
similar to his, and there is less competition for 
status and no competition for grades [3]. 

Grouping Tendency. During the late adolescent 
period, it is typical behavior for people to involve 
themselves in groups for both security and growth. 
It is possible to capitalize on this tendency even 
though the instructor makes the assignment [3]. 

Lack of Authority Figures. The student has been 
accustomed to the teacher being an authority figure. 
"These authority figures tend to be a threat to the 
student; they give grades, they decide upon his con- 
tinuation in college, and so on. In the small group 
situation, the teacher loses much of this authority. 
Here the adult does not criticize, he does not grade; 
he helps, he clarifies, he interprets [3]. 

Content-Counseling Bridge. Perhaps the most 
useful aspect of the group is its provision of a sit- 
uation in which the content of psychology can be- 
come the grist, the grinding of which enables the 
student to better understand himself and his prob- 
lems. 'The content of psychology can come alive, 
and learnings can then be carried over into the 
counseling situation. This process can give the stu- 
dent and the counselor a head start in counseling. 
Much preliminary work and Stage-setting has been 
accomplished. Meaningful relationships and possi- 
ble insights can be more fully discussed [6]. 


The case study is often used to stimulate 
discussion. Cases written especially for this 
purpose, portraying students with common 
problems, are available and extremely valu- 
able in bridging the gap between academic 
material and personal insight. 
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Individual Counseling. Counseling is the 
culmination of the program. The course 
content, lectures, demonstrations, and group 
meetings have value in themselves and serve 
the equally important function of preparing 
for counseling. This is not meant to imply 
that students are forced into counseling; the 
matter is voluntary, but strong indications 
are given that the institutional climate is 
such that the student is expected to avail 
himself of the counseling facilities offered. 

Counseling in this program, as in most 
college settings, is primarily a preventive, 
not a remedial process. The emphasis is on 
helping to prevent small troubles from be- 
coming big troubles. 'The concern is with 
the normal ranges of behavior, and counsel- 
ing is usually in the area of limited re-educa- 
tion to modify partially set systems of be- 
havior which are not at the moment seri- 
ously disintegrative or crippling. 

When he reports for his initial interview, 
the student is uniquely prepared (or is in 
the process of preparation) to deal with the 
reality of his own being. He has been, or is 
being, exposed through the activities of the 
formal course to basic psychological con- 
cepts in the areas of motivation, personality, 
aptitudes, interests, intelligence, and indi- 
vidual differences. He has participated in 
small group meetings in which the basic con- 
cepts are applied through case study meth- 
ods to hypothetical individuals much like 
himself. 

In addition, he has worked with a myriad 
of factual materials that have been pre- 
sented to supplement and implement his 
formal course instruction. These аге (1) а 
series of personal documents: autobiog- 
raphy, self-analysis essay, and occupational 
research study; and (2) objective data about 
himself: standardized test scores, experience 
to date in high school and college academic 
programs. : 

Encouraged by a school environment in 
which guidance, including counseling, is à 
universally accepted part of the curriculum, 
and armed with psychological concepts and 
individualized data about himself, the stu- 
dent is prepared for counseling. The coun- 
selor likewise is prepared. He has been 
meeting regularly with his potential coun- 
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selees in class, lectures, and small group dis- 
cussions. He is referred to quite deliber- 
ately as a “guidance counselor.” In short, 
counselor and student have had numerous 
opportunities to establish an initial rapport 
to the degree that in most cases the student 
will tend to seek help from the counselor 
when faced with a problem. 

This is a highly potent situation: the 
counselee is prepared for counseling, the 
counselor is acquainted with the student 
and the student with him. Because the 
counselor has participated in the creation of 
the situation, he knows the kinds of experi- 
ences the student has had and is generally 
aware of the student’s level of sophistication, 
current achievement, and knowledge of be- 
havior principles. The student, for his part, 
knows the counselor and has an idea of his 
methods, proficiency, limits, and approach 
to students. He knows, too, that he is not 
alone, but simply one of many seeking help 
on similar or identical problems, using the 
same type of data and going through the 
same process. 


Counseling and Teaching 


. It has been said that counseling is essen- 
tially a learning situation. One implication 
of this might be that a good counselor is also 
à good teacher, and that the factors which 
make for enhanced learning are similar 
whether the learning takes place in a с]аѕѕ- 
room or in a counseling office. 

"The work of a teacher of basic psychology 
and the counselor of college students in the 
normal ranges of behavior may be seen to 
be similar in the following ways: 

1. Both are dedicated to the promotion of 
learning and the creation of situations in 
Which learning may better take place. 

2. Both are interested in student self- 
Tealization and increasingly realistic self- 
direction. 

8. Both must be concerned with student 
understandings of the concepts of individual 
differences. 

ү 4. Both believe that an understanding of 
asic principles of human behavior is often 
a Very significant factor in the growth of self- 

Understanding and self-acceptance. 

In short, the teaching of introductory psy- 
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chology and individual counseling for the 
normal college student are not disparate 
functions. They are different, but the dif- 
ference is more one of point of view and em- 
phasis than of basic principles or even con- 
tent. In practice, the two can be seen as 
complementing and supplementing one an- 
other to a degree which makes quite logical 
their joint inclusion in a unified program 
which centers on the evolving adjustments 
of the student to his present and future. 

The relationship between the roles of pro- 
fessor and counselor as seen by students is a 
key factor in such a program. Gordon [7] 
has pointed out that a possible limitation on 
the effectiveness of the teacher as counselor 
is the expectations which students and par- 
ents have of the role of the teacher. Ar- 
buckle [1] emphasizes society’s expectation 
that the teacher must function as a discipli- 
narian and therefore cannot be an effective 
counselor because the two roles conflict. 

However, both writers dispute the asser- 
tion that an irreducible conflict exists be- 
tween the two roles, Gordon [7] saying, 
“The teacher who is a student of human be- 
havior and who attempts to work with his 
students as an enabler, does not need to 
have his role ambiguous or confused. He 
does not switch from ‘disciplinarian’ to 
‘counselor,’ from ‘friend’ to ‘professional.’ 
There is a constancy of role and a con- 
stancy of behavior on his part, because his 
goals as a teacher and as a counselor are the 
same." 

In substance, then, it takes something 
more than minimum training and average 
competence in both counseling and the 
teaching of psychology to fit one for work 
in the type of program under discussion. 
Professional competencies in the fullest 
sense of the term are essential if the profes- 
sor-counselor is to be successful. 


Summary 

The materials presented have attempted 
to trace briefly those historical tendencies in 
the student personnel and teaching of psy- 
chology fields which have brought them to a 
point that makes logical the use of a re- 
quired freshman course in psychology as a 
vehicle for a counseling and guidance pro- 
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gram. The specific program with which the 
authors are associated provides an example 
of one way in which this is done. The pro- 
gram is based upon the teaching of basic 
principles of psychology at the freshman 
level, the application of those principles 
through group procedures to hypothetical, 
but highly relevant individual cases, and the 
utilization in counseling of the principles by 
students as they deal with the normal range 
of problems met by adolescents in college. 
The dual competencies of professors of psy- 
chology and counseling psychologists have 
been stressed as fundamental to the success 
of faculty members taking the professor- 
counselor role in such a program. 
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COMMENTS 


rn AUTHORS have allied themselves with 
one major segment of those concerned 
with the first course in psychology, the 
group that feels that such a course should 
have more than intellectual goals. Noting 
the omissions in their listed references, this 
writer suspects that they have so allied them- 
selves without being aware that a consider- 
able literature on this topic already exists or 
that the lines have been fairly well drawn. 
Four references in particular should be of 
interest to those concerned with this prob- 
lem. Two of these represent the point of 
view taken by Glanz, Hayes, and Penney, 
They are references [/] and [2]. The two 
references that best state the case for the op- 
position are [7] and [5], Those interested 
will find these good summaries of the op- 
posing points of view, 

Stated briefly, the two philosophies re- 
garding the first course are as follows. One 
group, taking the position of Glanz, Hayes, 
and Penney, believe that the first course 
should, in addition to (or, to some extent, 
instead of) providing the student informa- 
tion about the science of psychology, de- 
velop in him attitudes and skills which will 
permit him to achieve a better level of ad- 
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justment. Such a course has, then, a dual 
purpose: intellectual and mental health. 

The other group feels, however, that such 
a duality is undesirable, that it can only re- 
sult in a dilution of the scientific content of 
the course and a failure (classrooms being 
what they are) to achieve the mental health 
goals. As Wolfle, et al, put it, “. . . difficul- 
ties will be avoided and the likelihood of 
achieving both types of goals will be greater 
if the intellectual development which is the 
proper aim of the more traditionally educa- 
tional aspects of a college is not confused 
with the therapeutic goals and personal de- 
velopment which are the chief aim of some 
other campus agencies." D, p. 41]. 

This writer is clearly a member of the ор" 
position as far as the Glanz, Hayes, and Pen- 
ney conception is concerned. The permis- 
siveness, the ability to suspend judgment, 
the individuality which are all essential to 
really significant personality modification 
simply cannot be a part of the classroom. 
To attempt to introduce them creates a kind 
of problem which, as noted above, works 
against the attainment of either the intel- 
lectual or the therapeutic goals. 

Another objection lies in the area of aca- 
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coinage. Course titles and credits 
umably reflect ways of slicing up and 
ing the world of scholarship and sci- 
To label a course as a psychology 
without really introducing the stu- 
psychology creates a series of prob- 
and is more then somewhat misleading. 
There might be no objection to establish- 
course with primarily therapeutic and 
onal development goals provided that it 
ried a title other than psychology. Of 
e, there are those who believe that a 
course of any kind is simply not the 
accomplish the goals of personal de- 
pment. This is another argument on 
ch there are two fairly vocal sides. 
І is some evidence that formal 
es can and do have some effects on per- 
1 adjustment and behavior. However, 
question remains as to whether any for- 
course, carrying a departmental title 
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or remedial reading. 
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and number, should be asked to deal with 
such an important duality. This writer 
feels that it should not, that some separation 
of goals and functions is desirable and nec- 
essary, that the academic program should 
emphasize one set of goals, the personnel 
program another (although obviously re- 
lated) set.—Joun W. Соѕтлр, Professor of 
Psychology and Director of Counseling 
Center, University of Maryland, College 
Park. 
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Student Personnel Services 


in Liberal Arts Colleges 


DUGALD S. ARBUCKLE and JOSEPH F. KAUFFMAN 


|: IS THE OPINION of the writers that no 
type of institution of higher learning in 
our society has a greater need or is better 
suited for the fullest student personnel pro- 
gram than the liberal arts college. It is 
uniquely set apart from professional, tech- 
nical, and vocational institutions in that it 
is concerned with learning and growth per 
se, rather than the cultivation of a special- 
ized skill or utilitarian goals. Its curricu- 
lum, particularly in general education, is 
aimed at broadening dimensions of outlook, 
understanding one’s self and one’s heritage, 
and developing one’s capacities to the fullest 
possible extent. 

A survey of the student personnel litera- 
ture indicates that very little research, com- 
ment, or reporting on student personnel 
work emanates from the traditional liberal 
arts colleges. Most of the persons writing 
in this field seem to be affliated primarily 
with either teacher-training institutions or 
departments of education and psychology 
in large universities. 

In the hope of determining what exists 
in such institutions, a study was undertaken 
to determine the present student personnel 
practice of liberal arts colleges. 


Study Procedures 


A group of liberal arts colleges were se- 
lected for study on the basis of the follow- 
ing criteria: 

1. Accredited. 

2. Four-year programs leading to B.A. 


Ducato S. ARBUCKLE, President of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, is a Professor 
in the School of Education, Boston University, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, and Јоѕерн F. KAUFFMAN is 
Dean of Students, Brandeis University, Waltham, 
Massachusetts. 
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3. Not affiliated with a university. 
4. Student enrollment of not less than 
500. 

5. Private control (as differentiated from 

state or municipal control). 

In essence, the attempt was made to study 
that group of colleges best termed as tra- 
ditional four-year liberal arts schools. A 
total of 228 colleges in the United States 
was derived on the basis of the above 
criteria. 

Six main areas of student personnel serv- 
ices were selected for study: orientation, 
housing service, health services, financial aid 
programs, counseling (academic, vocational, 
and personal), and, finally, self-government 
activities. 

An inquiry form was constructed, pre- 
tested in the New England area, and, in 
the spring of 1957, administered via mail 
to the 228 colleges. It was specifically ad- 
dressed to the person who served as chief 
student personnel officer, or counterpart, in 
each of the colleges. 

One hundred and eighty-six, or 84 per 
cent of the inquiry forms were completed 
and returned. Each responding institution 
was coded for such characteristics as: geo- 
graphical location, sex difference, size of 
enrollment, total cost of attending, faculty- 
student ratio, proportion of doctorate de- 
grees to total number of faculty, and de- 
nominational or private control. These 
characteristics were used as variables in 
analyzing the responses of the various col- 
lege personnel officers. 


Findings 


Some of the findings of this study are to 
be found below. Because of space limita- 
tions they are stringently summarized. 
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Orientation 

All of the colleges in the study conduct 
some type of orientation program for their 
new students. Sixty-five per cent of the 
colleges conduct such programs on their 
campus prior to the return of upperclass 
students. The average length of time for 
such orientation periods is from four days 
to one week. 

Twenty-one per cent of the colleges con- 
duct programs which run throughout the 
first semester of the freshman year. 

As for participation of the faculty in the 
planning of orientation activities, 21 per 
cent of the respondents indicated the full 
participation of faculty, and 66 per cent 
indicated only partial participation. There 
also appears to be even greater participation 
in orientation plans by representatives of 
upperclass students. Thirty-seven per cent 
of the colleges indicated full participation 
by student representatives and another 55 
per cent of the colleges indicated partial 
Participation. Only eight per cent of the 
colleges said that there is no participation 
by students in planning orientation 
programs. 

The evaluation of orientation activity ap- 
pears to be a fairly haphazard affair. Only 
One-half of the colleges attempt an evalua- 
lion but the remaining one-half do not 
Present a well-organized evaluation picture. 

Respondents regarded as the most im- 
portant areas to be covered in an orienta- 
Поп program: the rules and regulations 
Concerning the college, the aims of the col- 
lege, and use of the college library. Con- 
Sidered the least important were talks by 
the faculty, 


Housing 


Th general, American liberal arts colleges 
ack adequate housing facilities. While al- 
Most all would prefer to have students 
living on campus, lack of facilities makes 
this Impossible in many cases. 
| €sidence halls, in 90 per cent of the col- 
eges, include the presence of a college staff 
а These persons are responsible di- 
€ctly, or through others, to the chief stu- 
E personnel officer. It is clear that the 

majority of colleges consider housing a 
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personnel, rather than a business office or 
buildings department function. 

Most of the residence hall staff in the 
colleges studied perform a dual function of 
counselor and proctor. They are expected 
to maintain order as well as aid students in 
difficulty. 

Most interesting is the fact that 60 per 
cent of the colleges have residence hall staff 
on a full-time rather than part-time basis. 
This practice is more prevalent in coeduca- 
tional colleges than in the male or female 
college. 

Students who do not normally reside in 
the local area, but live in off-campus rooms, 
apartments, and the like are quite common. 
Some 40 per cent of the colleges indicated 
that the major cause for this was the lack 
of adequate housing facilities on campus. 
The colleges assume some responsibility for 
this situation, however, in offering some 
service in locating such off-campus housing. 
Seventy per cent of the colleges not only 
maintain off-campus housing lists but also 
inspect and/or approve off-campus living 
facilities. Another 23 per cent provide 
nominal aid in finding places to live in the 
off-campus vicinity. 

There was almost an equal division of 
opinion on the question of non-resident 
students and extra-class college life. Ap- 
proximately one-half of the respondents 
felt that non-residents did not participate 
in extra-class life to the same extent as resi- 
dent students. The other half felt they did 
participate to the same extent. Apparently 
the coeducational colleges feel off-campus 
students are at a greater disadvantage in 
this regard than do the male or female 


colleges. 


Health 

Ninety-six per cent of the colleges studied 
maintain some kind of a health service. 
Seventy-five per cent maintain an infirmary 
on campus. Although the number of beds 
is distinctly related to size of enrollment, 
the average infirmary capacity is ten beds. 

The health service director is more often 
directly responsible to the college president 
than he is to the chief student personnel 
officer. In 47 per cent of the colleges he is 
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responsible to the president. In 33 per cent 
of the colleges he is responsible to the dean 
of students or similar official. 

Psychiatric service is maintained by only 
a minority of the colleges. Twenty per cent 
of the college health services maintain 
psychiatrists on a consultant basis; 8 per 
cent have a psychiatrist on a part-time basis 
and only 2 per cent on a full-time basis. 

The higher cost colleges, generally private 
rather than religious in control, tend to offer 
psychiatric service more than others. 

Medical requirements for new students 
show that 83 per cent of the colleges require 
a physical examination for all new students 
and slightly more than one-half require 
chest x-rays. 

As to how comprehensive the medical 
service is, 60 per cent of the colleges offer 
only limited medical care and 33 per cent 
offer entire medical care to students. The 
latter, also, is directly related to the cost 
of attending the college and appears more 
prevalent in the male or female colleges 
than in the coeducational type. 

Only 15 per cent of the college health 
offices are involved in the physical educa- 
tion programs of the college and the pattern 
is quite clear that there is little involvement 
of health service with nutrition, sanitation; 
or even health education. 


Financial Aid 


'There is a wide variance between col- 
leges in the proportion of the total student 
body receiving financial aid. Since actual 
amounts of money are unknown it is not 
possible to make definitive statements on 
this. However, coeducational colleges seem 
to aid a higher proportion of their total 
student body than do male or female col- 
leges. Also, private and Protestant related 
colleges seem to aid a higher proportion of 
their students than do Catholic colleges. 

Almost one-half of the respondents felt 
that increased pressure and competition for 
admission in the future would result in in- 
creased or enlarged financial aid programs 
at their colleges. However, 42 per cent did 
not think that future pressures on enroll- 
ments would affect the amounts given for 
student financial aid. 
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Academic Counseling 


In 90 per cent of the colleges studied, all 
new students are assigned to specific faculty 
advisers. In one-half of the colleges all 
faculty members serve as advisers. In the 
other half, selected faculty members are 
assigned this task. 

In general, educational counseling is per- 
formed by numerous persons—faculty, ad- 
ministrative staff, and specific counseling 
personnel. It is not regarded as an area of 
full-time specialization or competence. Re- 
spondents were quite critical of their edu- 
cational counseling programs. Only 12 per 
cent of the colleges indicated that their 
program was very effective. While 57 per 
cent said it was effective, another 31 per 
cent answered that it was not effective 
enough. The greatest proportion of nega- 
tive responses on this subject came from 
coeducational colleges and also lower cost 
colleges with less favorable faculty-student 
ratios. Roman Catholic colleges tended to 
be more satisfied with their present educa- 
tional counseling programs than other 
colleges. 

The most frequently identified criticisms 
of the programs as presently existing in the 
colleges studied were the lack of time for 
faculty to do such counseling and the lack 
of training for the faculty to perform this 
task. 


Personal Counseling 


While all colleges say they perform а 
personal counseling service for students, it 
is clear that in the majority of cases such 
counseling is of an unprofessional nature. 
'The dean of students, dean of men, dean 
of women, college chaplain, selected faculty 
members are all considered "counselors. 
In only one-half of the colleges did actual 
counseling staff persons exist and in 80 per 
cent of the colleges, no one person per 
formed a personal counseling task as a full- 
time job. А 

Thus, the liberal arts colleges іп this 
study do not as a rule employ full-time pro 
fessional counselors to perform persona 
counseling service. However, they are not 
pleased with this situation. More than two- 
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thirds of the colleges felt that they had a 
great responsibility to assist those students 
with personal problems. The other one- 
third felt that their colleges had some re- 
sponsibility in this regard. No one felt that 
his college had no responsibility in assist- 
ing students with their personal problems. 

In connection with problems of academic 
failure, 59 per cent of the respondents 
answered that a student's emotional diffi 
culties were always considered when there 
was danger of academic failure. Another 
40 per cent stated that emotional difficulties 
were sometimes considered, and only one 
per cent of the respondents said that such 
difficulties were never considered when a 
student was in danger of academic failure. 
Higher cost colleges seem to pay more at- 
tention to this matter than do the lower 
cost colleges. 

Criticism of personal counseling programs 
at the colleges studied revealed the follow- 
ing complaints, in descending order: (1) 
not enough time for counseling, (2) coun- 
selor has other roles (disciplinary, etc.), (3) 
not enough counselors, (4) lack of training 
or insufficient training of those who counsel, 
and (5) lack of proper facilities. Only 19 
colleges stated that their present personal 
counseling program is satisfactory. 

In terms of the future, more than three- 
fourths of the colleges expect that personal 
Counseling services will increase over the 
next 10 years at their colleges! There is a 
high degree of relationship between those 
least satisfied with present programs and 
€xpectations or direction toward more 
Counseling in the future. 


Vocational Counseling 


Es 90 per cent of the colleges claim 
"ave vocational counseling as a part of 
their overall student personnel services, 
Only 26 colleges in the study have a full- 
lime vocational counselor. For the most 
ш, an assortment of selected faculty, ad- 
ланче officers, and deans of students 
ШП this function. 
B AR per cent of the colleges do 
tain a placement service and one-half 
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of these colleges claim that this placement 
service is very active and of great use. 
Basically, higher cost colleges and the male 
or female colleges appear to reflect greater 
use of placement service than do others. 
As to the attitude of liberal arts colleges 
toward vocational counseling, 72 per cent 
of the colleges in this study stated that they 
thought liberal arts colleges should offer as 
much vocational counseling as-possible. 


Student Behavior Problems 


The partial participation of students in 
the administration of discipline is fairly 
common. There are a variety of honors 
systems and student courts in existence, but 
the most common form of student participa- 
tion in this area is representation on a 
student-faculty discipline committee. In 
only 27 per cent of the colleges is there no 
mechanism or structure for students to par- 
ticipate in the determination of actions to 
meet disciplinary problems. 

Major causes of disciplinary action were 
identified as: (1) infractions of dormitory 
rules and regulations, (2) poor academic 
work, and ((3) infractions of automobile 
regulations. 

Thus the evidence, from this study at 
least, would tend to indicate that the mod- 
ern liberal arts college is by no means un- 
aware of the role of student personnel serv- 
ices in higher education. All of the col- 
leges offer some form of practically all of 
the major personnel services. Those services 
in which these colleges seem to be most in- 
volved are, as would be expected, housing 
and health services. It will surprise some 
personnel workers, however, to note that 
these institutions are also quite heavily com- 
mitted regarding vocational services, so that 
the liberal arts college of today is appar- 
ently not as anti-vocational as is sometimes 
The personnel service which 
ear to be provided the least ef- 


would app 
fectively is the most important of all— 
his was also the 


namely, counseling. 20 
service where there was the most often ex- 


pressed need for improvement. 


assumed. 
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THE MANPOWER FUTURE— 


Its Challenges for Vocational Guidance 


HELEN WOOD 


"Risse BETWEEN the lines of the new 
Occupational Outlook Handbook" 
might well be the subtitle of this article. 
From the studies of general employment 
trends and the outlook in many different oc- 
cupations and industries reported on in the 
1959 Handbook issued this fall, a number of 
conclusions emerge which are of particular 
significance in vocational and educational 
guidance. ‘This article briefly outlines a 
few of these conclusions. 


Mounting Need for Guidance Services 


That school and college counselors will be 
called upon to guide unprecedented num- 
bers of boys and girls during the coming 
decade is a finding for which everyone ac- 
quainted with school enrollment trends is 
well prepared. The children born during 
World War II—when the birth rate passed 
3 million a year, compared with about 2.5 
million during the 1930’s—are already in 
high school. Enrollments will rise much 
further as the post-war babies (numbering 
almost or more than 4 million each year 
since 1947) reach high school age. Accord- 
ing to the most recent estimates by the U. S. 
Office of Education, enrollments in grades 9 
to 12 will mount from 8.9 million in 1958- 
1959 to nearly 12.5 million in 1964—1965, 
an increase of about 40 per cent in only six 
years. 

Provision of adequate counseling services 
for this vast number of boys and girls will be 


Heren Woo», Secretary of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, is Chief of the Branch of Oc- 
cupational Outlook and Specialized Personnel, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 

* Occupational Outlook Handbook, 4th ed., Bulle- 
tin 1255, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, in cooperation with the Veterans 
Administration, 1959, is available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, GPO, Washington 25, D. C., 
for $4.25. 
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no mean accomplishment in school systems 
striving to meet the basic educational needs 
of their growing pupil populations. The 
importance of such services will be great, 
however, in view of the difficult vocational 
adjustment which lies ahead for many 
young people. 

To glimpse the dimensions of this coming 
adjustment problem and the reasons for its 
probable difficulty, one need think only of 
the upsurge in the number of young people 
entering the labor market which will follow 
shortly after the rise in high school enroll- 
ments. Whereas today some 2 million 
young persons enter the labor force each 
year, by 1970 the figure will be about 3 mil- 
lion, according to Bureau of Labor Statistics 
estimates. The number of persons under 25 
who are either employed or seeking work 
will increase by about 7 million, or well over 
50 per cent, between 1958 and 1970. Fur- 
thermore, this increase in young workers 
will represent nearly half of the total in- 
crease in the country's labor force expected 
over this same period. 

Will there be room for these young 
workers in the usual types of starting post 
tions? This is a question on which the new 
Occupational Outlook Handbook throws 
considerable light. The answer it indicates 
is that many, but by no means all, of the on- 
coming force of new workers will be readily 
absorbed in entry jobs. Fortunately, 
marked expansion in the American economy 
is expected during the 1960's, but the growth 
in employment in entry positions is not €x- 
pected to be as great as the rise in the num- 
ber of young workers. Thus, there will 
probably be competition among young 
people for jobs in many occupations and 
geographic areas and need for them to move 
as rapidly as possible into positions normally 
staffed by older persons. 
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A shortage of men workers in the middle 
age group will aid the advancement of 
young workers into higher-level jobs during 
the coming decade. Between 1958 and 1970, 
the number of men workers aged 25 to 54 
will increase by only about 2.3 million or 
seven per cent, compared with a rise of 22 
per cent in the work force as a whole. In 
the 35 to 44 year age group, the number of 
men workers will actually drop by almost 
200,000. 

Altogether, it appears that young men 
with the necessary training and personal 
qualifications can look forward to unusually 
good opportunities for advancement during 
the 1960's. But it is evident also that young 
people will have increased need for educa- 
tion and training—in some cases to prepare 
them for advancement, in others to help 
them meet the competition expected in 
many entry occupations. They are likely 
also to have intensified need for up-to-date 
information on employment prospects in 
different occupations, on educational and 
other requirements for entry positions and 
promotion, and on the other related topics 
covered in the Handbook—as well as for 
Counseling services to guide them in using 
this information and making carcer choices. 


Growing Demand for Highly Trained 
Personnel 


The conclusion that young people with 
good education and training will have an 
€ven greater employment advantage in the 
near future than the recent past is rein- 
lorced by the findings on employment pros- 
pects in the more than 600 occupations and 
industries discussed in the 1959 Handbook. 
These findings show a substantial shift 
toward fields of work requiring prolonged 
Educational or other preparation and a de- 
dining demand for the unskilled, less well- 
educated worker. 

Three years ago (in 1956), employment in 
White-collar occupations (professional, man- 
agerial, clerical, and sales) surpassed blue- 
collar employment (craftsmen, operatives, 
PA laborers) for the first time in our his- 
x This represented a rapid and funda- 
ШУ change in employment patterns; in 

0, less than 50 years ago, there were more 
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than twice as many blue-collar as white- 
collar workers in the country. This shift 
toward white-collar employment is expected 
to continue. By 1970, there may be roughly 
25 per cent more white-collar than blue- 
collar workers. 

More significant still is the fact that pro- 
fessional and technical workers, the most 
highly trained of all the major occupational 
groups, are also by far the fastest growing 
(see chart). A rise of more than 60 per cent 
in the number of professional, technical, 
and related workers is anticipated between 
1957 and 1970—a percentage gain half again 
as large as that expected in sales occupations 
and double or triple the increases projected 
for other groups likely to have any rise in 
employment. 

The growth in professional and related 
employment will be accompanied and made 
possible by an extremely rapid increase in 
college graduations and by the continued 
entrance of substantial numbers of non- 
graduates into some occupations in this 
category—for example, those of technician, 
nurse, actor, and musician, Our outlook 
studies indicate that, overall, the supply of 
and demand for personnel with the qualifi- 
cations for professional and related employ- 
ment will be approximately in balance dur- 
ing the 1960 decade. However, some pro- 
fessions will grow much faster than others 
and offer more opportunities for entrance 
and advancement. These differences are of 
obvious importance in vocational guidance, 
but a discussion of them is beyond the scope 
of this article. They are described in detail 
in the new Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book, which reappraises the outlook in each 
field in the light of the rapid scientific, tech- 
nological, and other changes since the 1957 
edition was issued and the equally swift 
changes in prospect in the coming space age. 


Narrowing Opportunities for Unskilled 
Workers 


. What does the future hold for young 
people equipped only for low-level jobs? 
The satisfactory placement of such young 
workers is already a difficult problem, evok- 
ing widespread concern. In the next 10 
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years, the opportunities available to them 
will be further limited, owing to the same 
technological, economic, and social factors 
that are bringing about expanding oppor- 
tunities for highly trained people. 

As the chart shows, unskilled laborers are 
the only major group of nonfarm workers 
not likely to increase in number during the 
coming decade of rapid growth in the labor 
force. Among farmers and farm laborers, a 
sizable drop in employment is expected. 
Semi-skilled operatives will have a smaller 
relative increase in employment (only about 
one-fifth between 1957 and 1970) than 
skilled or service workers or any of the. 
white-collar groups. 

Furthermore, even within some occupa- 
tional groups where substantial gains in em- 
ployment are expected, workers in the lower- 
skilled jobs will lose ground. In clerical 
occupations, for example, the jobs elimi- 
nated by the introduction of electronic com- 
puters and other forms of automation are 
chiefly of a routine nature, whereas the new 
positions created by the machines, that of 
programmer, for example, generally require 
considerable training and skill. 

Since it is neither possible nor desirable to 
turn back the technological clock and in- 
crease the demand for unskilled workers 
again, the best approach to the problem is 
from the supply side, through efforts to re- 
duce the number of boys and girls qualified 
only for unskilled jobs. Progress in this di- 
rection may not be easy, but various studies 
and experimental projects with school drop- 
outs suggest that it can be achieved. Ac- 
cording to studies of school leavers in seven 
labor market areas conducted by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics [3], half the dropouts had 
IQ's of 90 or over, indicating that many had 
the potentiality to complete high school and 
to become skilled workers. With regard to 
the dropouts’ reasons for quitting school, 
two findings stand out: (1) Many had 
records of retardation and other adverse 
school experiences dating back to the ele- 
mentary grades and quite overt at that 
point; (2) one out of three left school before 
entering the ninth grade and another third 
before the tenth grade. Thus, most of them 
dropped out before reaching the grade 
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where the counseling process begins in many 
school systems under current conditions. 

These findings underscore Dr. Conant's 
recommendation for the development of 
guidance services in the elementary and 
junior high school grades [7]. They also 
emphasize the importance of curriculums 
adapted to the interests and needs of young 
people who are potential dropouts. If every 
boy and girl could be helped to obtain the 
maximum education and training consistent 
with his abilities, the result would be not 
only to benefit the individuals concerned, 
but perhaps also to turn the competition for 
jobs in many low-level occupations into 
competition for workers. 


Changing Pattern of Employment Among 
Women 


The prospective rise in the number of 
women workers is another development of 
concern in vocational guidance. From 22.5 
million in 1958, women workers will prob- 
ably increase to about 29.6 million in 1970, 
or by 32 per cent. In contrast, the number 
of men workers is expected to increase by 
only 18 per cent. 

"These estimates may come as a surprise to 
many girls and their counselors, in view of 
the pattern of early marriages which has de- 
veloped since World War П. Actually, the 
proportion of women under 35 who are 
workers has risen but little in recent years. 
Among women 35 and over, on the other 
hand, the proportion of workers has been 
mounting and it will probably continue to 
do so. 

The trend toward early marriage and 
early childbearing is a major reason for this 
change in women's work-life patterns. an 
study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
confirms the presumption that many girls 
work for only a few years and then leave 
the labor market when they marry or have 
their first child. However, this study also 


* Tables of Working Life For Women, 1950, Би; 
tin 1204, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. $. реро 
ment of Labor, 1956, is summarized in “Marriag! 
and Careers for Girls,” an article by Stuart H. 
finkle, in the Occupational Outlook Quarterly, 
cember, 1957. 
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indicates a strong tendency for women to 
return to work when their children reach 
school age and shows that this turning point 
in a woman's life is typically reached at an 
earlier age now than it was a generation ago. 
From their early 30’s onward, married 
women go to work in rising numbers. At 
age 45, well over a third of all women, mar- 
ried and single, are at work—roughly the 
same proportion as among women aged 25. 

In projecting an increase in the propor- 
tion of women in their 30's or above who are 
Workers, we presume that the economic pres- 
sures and psychological factors now influ- 
encing women to seek jobs will continue to 
operate. In addition, the Bureau's outlook 
studies point toward further expansion in 
trade and service industries, which employ 
large numbers of women. They also indi- 
cate a continuing high demand for person- 
nel in the professional and technical occupa- 
tions largely staffed by women, including 
teaching, nursing, library science, and the 
Various types of health technicians. Person- 
nel shortages should also help women make 
headway in other professional fields now 
staffed predominantly by men. 

Thus, women wishing to work should find 
favorable job opportunities, provided they 
have the needed education and training. 
In opening girls’ eyes to the prospect that 
they may spend many years at work, even if 
they marry, and assisting them to plan their 
education accordingly, counselors can con- 
tribute to the later job satisfaction and in- 
come of many women. If they can stimulate 
bright girls to think more seriously about 
their professional potentialities, counselors 
may also help to ease the serious national 
shortage of highly trained, creative 
personnel. 


Need for Long-Range View of 
Employment Outlook 


A final point, emphasized by experience 
during the recent recession, is the need to 
look at long run employment prospects, 


* The need for increased emphasis on counseling 
of girls with superior ability is made clear by Dr. 
Conant's study [1]. 
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rather than the immediate employment situ- 
ation, in career planning. 

In a recession, temporary lay-offs are in- 
evitable. These are likely to be headlined 
in newspapers and may have the unfortu- 
nate effect of scaring some young people 
away from fields of work suited to their in- 
terests and abilities and where the long run 
trend in employment is upward. The re- 
cent drop in engineering enrollments, for 
example, was apparently due in part to re- 
ports of layoffs of engineers [2]. Yet, as 
stated in the Handbook, this is one of the 
most rapidly growing occupations in the 
country, offering excellent prospects for 
qualified people. 

On the other hand, young people should 
not be unduly influenced in their choice of 
an occupation by glowing reports of imme- 
diate employment opportunities at high pay. 
That there is some danger of this is indi- 
cated by the competitive recruitment for 
workers in professions with personnel short- 
ages and the high-powered advertising 
which often plays a part in recruitment. 

A major purpose of the new Occupational 
Outlook Handbook is to provide an up-to- 
date and sober appraisal of long run em- 
ployment prospects in different fields of 
work, which will serve as a basis for intelli- 
gent career planning. However, all efforts 
to provide improved occupational informa- 
tion would fail, were it not for the counse- 
lors who call this information to young 
people's attention and help them relate it to 
their own aptitudes and interests. This 
brings us back to a point made early in this 
article—the urgent need to strengthen school 
counseling services, so that the great nunr 
bers of young people who will soon enter the 
labor market may be aided in their voca- 
tional choices and life adjustment. 
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Stability of Scores on a Personality Inventory 


Administered During College Orientation Week 


EDWARD CALDWELL 


ERSONALITY and adjustment inventories 

are used increasingly in college and uni- 
versity orientation programs for the purpose 
of screening out or identifying students who 
might be in need of special counseling. The 
particular method by which the students 
are identified may vary considerably, al- 
though the most common procedure in- 
volves the administration of an adjustment 
inventory to beginning freshmen during 
orientation week and setting a cutting score 
below which those scoring are considered 
for special counseling. 

The usefulness of an adjustment inven- 
tory administered during orientation week 
is questioned because this period is con- 
sidered to be stressful and anxiety-pro- 
ducing, and because inventories are gen- 
erally intended for use in normal non-stress- 
ful situations. When an inventory is ad- 
Ministered during orientation week, many 
of the conditions are different from typical 
Situations. Students are just removed from 
home and face a new environment which 
calls for new types of behavior. Mass test- 
ing is different from standardization pro- 
cedures and the intensive activity during 
orientation is considerably different from 
Normal testing situations. As a result of 
this discrepancy between the intended situa- 
lion and the actual situation, the stability 
of scores is possibly affected in that students 
will respond to the orientation test in a 
Way that is not typical of them. 

The factors that affect stability of scores 
9n personality inventories are not clearly 

efined. Testretest studies indicate that 
changes in scores are related to the interval 
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of time between test and retest, but there 
are no data available indicating the extent 
to which stability is affected by given units 
of time. 

Windle [5] reviewed studies dealing with 
test and retest of inventories with no ex- 
perimental factors being introduced in the 
between test interval and found that sig- 
nificant changes in group scores were more 
frequent when the time interval between 
tests was less than two months than in situa- 
tions where the time interval was longer. 
Neprash [7] found that stability was affected 
by the tendency of individuals with high 
neurotic scores to change their responses 
more frequently from test to retest. 

Studies by Stouffer [4] and Shimberg [2] 
indicate that signed and unsigned tests pro- 
vide different results, but they do not con- 
sider the difference to be of practical signifi- 
cance. Windle [6] reported that test-taking 
anxiety on an initial administration in- 
fluenced responses to the extent that sig- 
nificant differences occur on a retest. 

Stone and West [3] conducted a study 
dealing with the stability of scores on the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory administered during college orientation 
week and again five months later. The 
results from this study revealed that only 
38 per cent of the students originally scoring 
in abnormal areas of the inventory remained 
in this category upon the retest. 

'The purpose of the present study was to 
determine the possible effects of orientation 
administration on the stability of scores on 
a typical inventory on the basis of results 
obtained from the California Test of Per- 
sonality (CTP) administered to entering 
freshmen during orientation week and re- 
sults obtained from a retest six weeks later; 
and further, to identify specific factors that 
might be associated with changes in scores 
from test to retest. 
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Method 


The CTP was administered to approxi- 
mately 1,300 beginning freshmen at Florida 
State University during the fall orientation 
week of 1956. It was administered in a 
large auditorium to the whole group at a 
single sitting. It was necessary for the ex- 
aminer in charge to give instructions over 
a public address system; and he was assisted 
by a number of proctors. A random sample 
of this group was selected and asked to take 
the test again six weeks after orientation. 

The number taking the retest was 285. 
From the results obtained in the two situa- 
tions three problems were investigated: (1) 
arithmetic means were calculated for both 
administrations, and coefficients of correla- 
tion were computed for all component and 
total scores to determine the stability of 
scores over a period of time; (2) the per- 
centage of students scoring above and be- 
low the cutting score set by counselors was 
determined for both administrations, and 
the percentage of cases who migrated across 
the cutting score from test to retest was 
calculated; (3) interviews were held to de- 
termine what factors might be associated 
with migration across the cutting score. 


TABLE 1 


Comparison of Test and Retest Mean Raw 
Scores of ће CTP (N= 285) 


Test Mean of Mean of 
Components Test 7 Test 2 Dif. t 
1A 11.45 11.92 0.47 4.00* 
1B 13.25 13.75 0.50 6.85* 
1С 12.84 13.13 0.29 2.80* 
1D 13.43 13.74 0.31 а 
1Е 11:53 12.41 0.88 7.70* 
1F 11.03 11.69 0.66 5.21* 
Total 1 75.53 76.64 3.11 51994 
2A 14.13 14.41 0.28 3.61* 
2B 11.63 12.41 0.78 8.00* 
2C 12.54 13.38 0.84 v] rd 
2D 12.84 13.34 0.50 5.61* 
2Е 12.29 12.77 0.46 5.90* 
2F 12.21 12.89 0.68 6.43* 
Total 2 75.64 79.20. 3.56 5.85* 
"Total 
1&2 149.17 155.84 6.67 8.46* 


* Significant at the one per cent level of con- 
fidence. 
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TABLE 2 


Comparison of Stability Coefficients Obtained 
in This Study with Stability Coefficients under 
Standard Conditions 
—————————— 


Experimental Standard. 
Stability Stability 

Test Coefficients Coefficients* 
Components (N=285) (М = 286) 

1А 0.59 

1B 0.62 

1c 0.49 

1D 0.60 

1E 0.70 

1F 0.63 TP 
Total 1 0.68 0.84 

2A 0.58 

2B 0.68 

20 0.51 

2D 0.71 

2E 0.61 

2F 0.49 Е 
Total 2 0.65 0.80 
Total 

1&2 0.69 0.86 

* Obtained through personal communication 


with the publishers. 
Stability of Scores. 
comparison between the mean raw scores 
secured from the CTP administered during 
orientation week and scores obtained six 
weeks later. The differences are all signifi- 
cant at the one per cent level of confidence. 
It will be noted that all scores on the retest 
are higher, indicating improved adjustment. 
The higher retest scores suggest that 
either student adjustment improved mark 
edly over the six week period or that the 
Scores are unstable. Since previous studies 
indicate that a general tendency exists for 
scores to improve upon retest, no valid 
conclusion can be drawn from these data. 
TABLE 2, however, does tell us something 
about scores in this situation as compare 
to those obtained under more normal con- 
ditions. 
It is readily seen that coefficients of sta- 
bility for many of the component scores are 


TABLE ] presents à 


low and the range is wide. When they are 
compared to stability coefficients that Were 
reported by the publisher of the СТР based 
on test-retest scores with a similar interva 
of time under standard conditions, a marke 
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difference is noted. This indicates that 
orientation administration serves to reduce 
the stability of scores. However, the co- 
efficients reported by the publisher are 
based upon a high school population, and 
since none are available for college students, 
the evidence is not complete. 

Stability of the Cutting Score. The low 
stability coefficients suggest that individual 
scores vary considerably from test to retest. 
To determine the effect that instability has 
upon the status of those screened out for 
counseling on the orientation test, the fol- 
lowing proportions were computed: (a) 
percentage scoring below and above the cut- 
ting score on both original and retest, (b) 
percentage scoring below the cutting score 
on the orientation administration and above 
on the retest, and (c) percentage scoring 
above the cutting score on the orientation 
administration and below on the retest. 
TABLE 3 provides a summary of these data. 

On the orientation test, the totals in the 
table show that 84 per cent of the group 
scored above the cutting score and that 16 
per cent were singled out for special coun- 
seling. On the retest, however, only 8 per 
cent were identified for counseling. This 
discrepancy poses a problem for the coun- 
selor. Which group is more accurately 
screened? Of the 16 per cent originally 
identified, more than half, 60 per cent, mi- 
grated upward in scores on the retest to 
the extent they would not be considered 
for counseling. In addition, 2 per cent of 
those not originally identified were picked 
up by the retest. If we assume the test is 


TABLE 3 


Proportions of the Sample Who Score Above 
and Below the Cutting Score on Two Different 
Administrations of the CTP Retest 


Above Below 

А Cutting Cutting 
Orientation Test Score Score Total 
Above N 235 5 240 
% 82 2 84 
Below N 27 18 45 
% 10 6 16 
Total N 262 23 285 
% 92 8 100 
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'to retest. 


TABLE 4 


Classification of Factors Reported as Influencing 
Changes in Scores from Test to Retest (N= 32) 


Fac- 
tor 

Num- Fre- Per 
ber Factor Title quency cent 
1 Orientation Stress 13 41 
2 Situational Test Conditions 7 22 
3 Changed Environment 19 60. 
4 Test Taking Attitude 13 41 
5 Miscellaneous (Other) 12 38 


„valid for orientation use, the number of 


false-positives is as great as the number of 
accurate pickups and counseling would be 
offered to many not actually in need of it. 
The number of false-negatives, however, is 
very small and it would appear that the 
test is, at least, effective in coverage. Of 
course, this is assuming validity of the test. 
Not knowing whether one administration 
is more or less valid than the other, it can 
only be concluded that a discrepancy of high 
proportions exists between the results ob- 
tained in the two situations. 

Factors Associated with Migration. To 
determine what factors might be associated 
with migration across the cutting score, 
interviews were conducted with all students 
who scored below the cutting score on one 
administration of the inventory and above 
on the other administration. The unstruc- 
tured phase of the interviews revealed a 
variety of factors that were thought to be 
influential in changing responses from test 
The most common factors were 
grouped into four classes with an additional 
class to account for mixed and infrequent 
factors. Taste 4 summarizes these data. 

The most frequently reported factor re- 
lated to the Changed Environment of the 
students. Although the first administration 
of the test was on the university campus, 
there was a tendency for students to relate 
the individual items to the home or high 
school. This is to be expected in view of 
the fact that they had been on the campus 
only a few days. On the retest, however, 
the college environment had, to some de- 
gree, replaced the home as the frame of 
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reference, thus requiring a different response 

to many items. Sixty per cent of the inter- 
viewees reported this factor as an influence 
in their changed status on the retest. Orien- 
tation Stress was a factor that was also fre- 
quently reported. Forty-one per cent indi- 
cated that the confusion, rush, and fatigue 
resulting from excessive activities during the 
week influenced their scores on the initial 
administration, whereas these conditions 
were not present during the retest. The 
Test-Taking Attitude appeared to be dif- 
ferent in the two situations. It was often 
reported that the first test was not taken 
seriously. Students indicated that they con- 
sidered it trivial, while others appeared to 
resent having to take so many tests during 
this period. The fourth group of responses 
was classed as Situational Test Conditions. 
The large number of examiners present 
during the orientation administration cre- 
ated a situation in which there was con- 
siderable noise, distraction, and comment- 
ing on questions. Twenty-two per cent 
stated that these conditions were partly re- 
sponsible for different scores on the retest. 
Other factors were classed miscellaneous. 

In almost every case the students listed 
two or more of the above factors. There 
appears to be no single factor or even a 
primary factor which explains the discrep- 
ancy. The above factors, however, were 
reported either singly or in combination by 
2 per cent of the 32 interviewees. 

In reply to a series of direct questions that 
were asked following the unstructured part 
of the interview, 60 per cent indicated that 
testing conditions were partly responsible 
for the different results. Fifty-six per cent 
reported that the difference in purpose of 
the two administrations was a factor. The 
retest appeared to have more meaning, and 
they approached it with more seriousness. 
Forty-four per cent reported that the retest 
was a more accurate measure of their adjust- 
ment while only 3 per cent chose the orien- 
tation test; 53 per cent were undecided. 

On the basis of these results, it is con- 
sidered advisable to determine the validity 
of inventory results obtained during orienta- 
tion week as compared to administration 
under normal conditions. With these data, 
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schedules may be determined that will be 
more useful with respect to screening. 


Summary and Conclusion 
An evaluative study was made of the 


usefulness of a personality inventory that is . 


administered during college orientation for 
the purpose of identifying students who may 
need special counseling. Specifically, three 
problems were investigated: (a) stability of 
scores based on results obtained from an 
orientation week administration and results 
obtained from a retest six weeks later, (b) 
extent of migration across a previously set 
cutting score from initial testing to retesting, 
(c) identification of factors associated with 
migration across cutting score. 

The findings revealed that mean test 
scores obtained in the two situations were 
significantly different, and evidence was pre- 
sented that the scores were less stable when 
administered during orientation week than 
when administered under more normal con- 
ditions. Of the group screened out for 
special counseling on the orientation ad- 
ministration, more than half migrated up- 
ward in scores upon retesting to the extent 
that they would not be considered for coun- 
seling. A small percentage of those not 
originally screened out migrated downward 
in scores to the extent that they would be 
considered for special counseling. Inter- 
views with students who migrated across the 
cutting score suggested that orientation 
week conditions were largely responsible 
for the discrepancy in scores. 
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A County Studies 


Its In-Service Counselor Training Program 


N. HARRY CAMP, JR. 


E r 
Ix THE BALTIMORE County School System, 
guidance is considered one of the indis- 
pensable pupil pérsonnel services which are 
provided by the County Office in 90 ele- 
mentary, junior, and senior high schools and 
junior colleges. Every possible effort is 
made to provide the means by which these 
services can be made to function more effec- 
tively. Each school is provided with the 
"trained specialists, physical facilities, time, 
materials, and equipment essential for the 
smooth operation of the guidance program. 
The professionally trained guidance special- 
ists assist teachers, principals, supervisors, 
and other staff members. Each of these 
personnel works cooperatively to provide 
the kind of school environment which will 
facilitate the optimum growth and develop- 
ment of the more than 80,000 county school 
children. These children attend schools 
spread over some 630 square miles, encom- 
passing rural communities, densely popu- 
lated industrial areas, business sections, an 
quiet residential areas. The socio-economic 
and cultural level of the population ranges 
rom very low to extremely high. In each 
3chool, guidance services are recognized as 
_ an integral part of the total school program. 
Counselors work cooperatively with pupils 
and their parents and with the school staff 


, 85 members of a pupil personnel team com- 


Posed of clinical and/or school psycholo- 
_ Bists, social workers, nurses, and test special- 
"ists. Counselors also work closely with per- 

Sonnel in special education who are con- 
cerned with remedial reading instruction, 
‘hearing and speech correction and therapy, 


—_ 


EN Harry Camp, Jm. is Director of the Child 
Guidance Center, Cocoa, Florida. He has been Act- 


- ing Di ` 3 
ng Director of Guidance, Counselor Trainer, Leader 


ш the In-Service Training Program, and Director of 
nical Services for Baltimore County, Maryland. 
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and developing classes for educable and 
trainable mentally retarded children. 


Well-Trained Counselors Essential 


A guidance program can only be as good 
as its counselors and the leadership provided 
for it. The administration of Baltimore 
County believes that the effectiveness of the 
guidance program depends in large measure 
upon the professional competency of the 
personnel and the ability of the program to 
adapt to and meet the needs of the pupils 
and their parents and the school staff. This 
implies that a counselor should be ac- 
quainted with current research and new 
techniques, tools, and procedures in his 
field. It also requires him to possess a 
willingness to adapt to continuous change 
so that the services he renders are improved. 

Every possible effort was made to provide 
some in-service training opportunities for 
counselors to broaden their professional out- ° 
look and increase their technical compe- 
tence on the job. An intensive in-service 
training program was set up for the school 
year 1953-1954. The program was con- 
tinued in 1954-1955 and 1956-1957. Its 
continuance was due to the enthusiastic re- 
sponse of the counselors and the expression 
of its success and worthiness by principals 
and other members of the county staff, The 
provision for this training, however, was in 
no way meant to remove the personal re- 
sponsibility of every counselor to grow pro- 
fessionally. Counselors had to be willing to 
accept several obligations. First, they would 
acquaint themselves with current research 
in guidance and related fields. Second, they 
would develop a working knowledge of new 
tools, techniques, and procedures. And 
third, they would be willing to learn and to 


change. 
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Critical Aspects of the Program 


This in-service training program had sev- 
eral unique aspects. First, the motivation 
for the program came from the expressed 
desires of the counselors for additional pro- 
fessional training. Each of them wanted the 
training program. Many counselors ex- 
pressed the opinion that their college and 
university work in guidance had been in- 
adequate in many respects. They stressed 
that course work was often too theoretical— 
they received no actual training and practice 
in applying principles and in using tools 
and techniques. 

A second aspect of the program was that 
it grew out of the expressed needs of the 
counselors and was planned to meet these 
needs. Near the close of the school year, in 
June of 1953, the counselors met to discuss a 
possible training program. They were all 
in agreement that they needed an oppor- 
tunity to discuss common problems. They 
expressed an interest in sharing guidance 
procedures that had proved successful in 
their own schools. In addition, they were 
unanimous in their feeling that they could 
profit from professional instruction in coun- 
seling theory and the practical application 
of counseling tools and techniques. Follow- 
ing this meeting, a written survey was taken 
to determine specifically what they wished 
the program to include. The year's agenda 
was planned in light of the survey responses. 

The program that evolved during the first 
year was intensive and varied. It provided 
for an overview of the philosophy and 
principles of the guidance point of view. 
The great majority of the time was spent in 
efforts to improve counseling skills. «A 
thorough study was made of counseling 
theory. "There was instruction in and use of 
counseling tools and techniques. Actual 
cases were utilized. During the second year, 
a great deal of emphasis was placed upon 
discussion of ways and means by which 
counselors could secure closer cooperation 
between parents, the school, and the com- 
munity. New films for use in parent and 
teacher education were previewed and eval- 
uated. Community guidance facilities were 
surveyed and group discussions were held 
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with representatives of these community 
agencies in an attempt to secure under- 
standing of and closer working relationships 
with them. Specialists representing the 
courts, juvenile authorities, vocational re- 
habilitation, and child and family services 
were invited to attend group discussions, 
The group also considered ways of securing 
better working relationships with the school 
staff. They sought answers to the questions: 
“How can we best ‘sell’ the guidance pro- 
gram?” and “How can we be of greater as- 
sistance to teachers, pupils, and parents?” 
The problem of how to work more effec- 
tively with other pupil personnel specialists 
was also given major consideration and 
time. Group discussions were held with 
representatives of the school social workers, 
school nurses, and clinical and/or school 
psychologists. As a result, steps were taken’ 
to improve relationships between these per- 
sonnel and the counselors. Considerable 
time was spent developing skills in applying 
guidance to groups, especially in increasing 
the efficiency of orientation and articulation 
programs. Many meetings utilized the 
training and special knowledge of special- 
ists outside the school system. Representa- 
tives of industry, business, colleges, universi- 
ties, and trade schools met with the counse- 
lors in an effort to improve educational- 
vocational guidance and placement and to 
facilitate follow-up studies of drop-outs and 
graduates. An intensive study was made of 
the values of elementary guidance. Counse- 
lors were acquainted with the guidance 
services given in elementary grades, Proce- 
dures were worked out whereby the work 
of the elementary and secondary counselor 
could be more effectively coordinated. And 
finally, special county supervisors met with 
the counselors to discuss common problems 
and to devise ways of implementing guid- 
ance and the curriculum. The county 
supervisor of libraries and all librarians met 
with the counselors in an effort to explore 
common guidance areas and functions. 
Steps were taken to dovetail the efforts of 
both groups. 

The third year of the program grew out 
of the study and learnings of the two previ 
ous years. Two practical projects Were 
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chosen for intensive study and work. It was 
the group feeling that all of the workable 
suggestions and learnings of the training 
program should be compiled and preserved 
in written form as a source book for both 
the new counselor and the counselor on-the- 
job. It was decided that a Handbook for 
Gounselors be written. Group discussions 
determined the topics to be covered and 
committees were appointed to develop each 
of these. Many hours of additional time 
were spent outside the training program 
developing the handbook. 

'The other area of concentration in the 
third year was that of elementary guidance. 
It was decided that a film or films illustrat- 
ing elementary guidance would be of value 
to all school personnel. A group of counse- 
lors began the consideration of developing 


-an elementary guidance film. Committees 


were organized to consider various phases in 
this area. Work was done in cooperation 
with the county audio-visual supervisor. 

A third feature of the training program 
was the liberal amount of time for accom- 
plishing its aims and objectives. During 
the first year, counselors were freed from 
their regular guidance duties and met to- 
gether for a full day twice each month dur- 
ing the school year. During the second and 
third years, counselors met together for one 
all day session per month. Despite the fact 
that their work piled up during their ab- 
sence, the counselors unanimously expressed 
the opinion that they would gladly make 
up the work in exchange for the opportuni- 
ties they were having. Principals also felt 
that the time was well worth the slight in- 
conveniences that occurred. 


Different Methods 


A fourth aspect of the program was the 
wide variety of methods used in the training 
Sessions. The seminar method was em- 
ployed exclusively when the group con- 
sidered guidance philosophy, principles, and 
common problems. The group sat together 
at long rectangular tables. This was con- 
ducive to a relaxed and informal atmos- 
phere. It resulted in eager and unanimous 
Participation on the part of all personnel in 
attendance. 
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The small group discussion method was 
frequently used. This proved most effec- 
tive when the group worked on individual 
projects. Small groups also worked to- 
gether when learning to use play techniques, 
finger painting, draw-a-person devices, and 
in evaluating cases in counseling. Buzz 
sessions were also used. At other times, the 
leader lectured but the group was free to 
interrupt and ask questions at any time. 
Recorded interviews were played on a tape 
to illustrate good and poor counseling tech- 
nique. Careful analysis was made of the 
interview in parts as well as a whole. Coun- 
selors were given an opportunity to conduct 
and record interviews. Detailed evaluations 
followed with constructive criticisms made 
for the improvement of procedure. 

Demonstrations in finger painting, draw- 
a-person, play therapy, establishing rapport, 
conducting various types of interviews, and 
socio-drama were given. Group discussions 
always followed these presentations. Coun- 
selors were given an opportunity to observe 
a specialist in testing administer individual 
intelligence scales. On many occasions, in- 
dividual counselors presented descriptions 
and demonstrations of favorite workable 
tools used in their schools. Panel discus- 
sions were organized, especially when repre- 
sentatives of the various pupil personnel 
services visited and when representatives of 
industry, community agencies, and educa- 
tional institutions were invited to join in 
the training session. 

A fifth feature of the program was the 
provision for professional leadership. The 
time and energy of a guidance and counsel- 
ing specialist was made available. This in- 
dividual coordinated the program and 
served as the group’s leader. Professional 
^iterature which describes on-the-job train- 
ing emphasizes the significant part played 
by the specialist in making the program a 
success. This person should possess definite 
qualities. He should be someone who has 
definite contributions to make to the group. 
Second, he should be able to inspire the 
group through qualities of enthusiasm and 
belief in his convictions. Third, he should 
possess the ability to motivate and to main- 
tain the momentum through lively discus- 
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sions. Fourth, he should, through his un- 
derstanding attitude, encourage counselors 
to express their true opinions and feelings 
freely and frankly. Fifth, he should be one 
who can clarify points of view, resolve con- 
flicts in basic theory, summarize results, and 
Suggest source materials for further study 
and help. The experiences in this county 
program confirm the need for strong pro- 
fessional leadership by a person possessing 
these attributes, 

A sixth unique aspect of the program was 
the place where the meetings were held. 
‘This county is spread over some 630 square 
miles. Thus it is difficult for counselors in 
different schools to know each other per- 
sonally and to share experiences. To facili- 
tate developing esprit de corps among the 
counseling group, meetings were held in 
elementary, junior, and senior high schools 
which were situated in numerous geographi- 
cal and socio-economic areas of the county— 
rural, industrial, residential; middle class, 
lower class, and upper class. This practice 
paid rich dividends. First, it gave the 
counselors an overall view of guidance 
services in the county. The result was more 
cooperation, understanding, and teamwork 
among the counselors in the various schools. 
Second, counselors’ morale was boosted be- 
cause they came to realize that the problems 
they faced in their schools were not unique. 
By working together апа sharing experi- 
ences and knowledge, some of these difficul- 
ties were easily resolved and anxieties about 
other problems eased. 


Evaluation of the Program 


From its inception the program was con- 
sidered successful and valuable by the 
central administration, principals, and 
counselors. It was not known, however, 
specifically how and why it was worth the 
time and effort. An extensive evaluation 
was made at the end of each of the three 
years to determine the answers to these 
questions. Two questionnaires were used— 
one was sent to all counselors and another 
was sent to all principals. The same ques- 
tionnaire was used for each group at the end 
of each year. Each group was asked to re- 
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spond to four general questions and a series 
of specific questions. 

A three year composite summary of the 
results of the evaluation follows. There 
was a total of 150 counselor replies and 109 
principal replies. 


General Questions 


(Counselor and Principal Replies Combined) 


1, One hundred per cent felt that the training 
program should be continued. 

2. Eighty and six-tenths per cent felt that orienta- 
tion of seventh graders to junior high school had 
been facilitated and improved. 

3. Ninety-nine and one-tenth per cent felt that 
county guidance services were more closely co- 
ordinated—with instruction, with other pupil person- 
nel services, and within the guidance staff itself. 

4. Ninety-nine and one-tenth per cent felt that 
esprit de corps of counseling personnel had improved 
considerably. 


Counselors' Responses to Questions 


1. Ninety-four per cent felt that there were enough 
meetings to insure continuity of learning. 

2. Ninety-two and seven-tenths per cent felt that 
they saw noticeable changes in their efficiency as 
counselors. 

3. Ninety-four per cent felt that their knowledge 
of education in general and guidance and counseling 
in particular had been increased. 

4. Ninety-eight and eight-tenths per cent felt that 
they had become better acquainted with fellow 
personnel workers and that cooperation and team- 
work among them had improved. 

5. One hundred per cent believed that they had 
gained insight into how better to assist pupils, 
teachers, and parents solve problems. 

6. Ninety-seven and four-tenths per cent felt that 
holding the meetings in various schools was 
beneficial. 

7. Ninety-five and one-fifth per cent indicated that 
they wanted future meetings to be held in the vari- 
ous county schools. 

8. Ninety-three per cent felt that sharing tools and 
techniques was helpful by giving fresh insight into 
some of the difficult guidance and counseling prob- 
lems in their schools. 

9. One hundred per cent felt less anxiety about 
their jobs because they learned that all counselors 
share the same kind and variety of problems. 

10. Ninety-three per cent felt that their principals 
came to appreciate the value of guidance services 
more. 
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Principals’ Responses to Questions 


1. Ninety-three and seven-tenths per cent felt 
that they had seen tangible evidence of improvement 
of guidance and counseling services in their schools. 

2. Ninety-six and nine-tenths per cent felt that 
through their counselors’ attendance they had gained 
further insight into the functioning and usefulness 
of the guidance program. 

3. Ninety and nine-tenths per cent felt that they 
had seen an improvement in the interpretation and 
use of test results in their schools. 

4, Ninety-four and seven-tenths per cent indicated 
that because of their increased insight into guidance 
services they had taken concrete steps to facilitate 
the work and increase the efficiency of their coun- 
selors, 

5. Ninety-three per cent felt that their school had 
more effective orientation and articulation activities 
as a result of the training program. 

6. Ninety-seven and four-tenths per cent felt that 
their counselors were more aware of the interrela- 
tionship of guidance and the curriculum. 

7. Eighty-nine and nine-tenths per cent saw an 
increase in efforts to work with parents and acquaint 
them with how they might work with the guidance 
program, 

8. One hundred per cent felt that having their 
counselors’ out of the school for the training pro- 
gram was sometimes inconvenient but that it was 
worth it in the long run. 

9. Eighty-four per cent thought that teacher- 
counselor relationships were improved. 

10, One hundred per cent saw greater cooperation 
between the various pupil personnel services of the 
county (school psychologists, nurses, and social 
Workers), 


A very significant but unsolicited result of 
the evaluation was additional comments 
made by both counselors and principals. 
Examples of these remarks follow. 

One principal commented: “This is 
Worth five or six theoretical courses. I now 
have more confidence in my counseling 
staff.” 

Another principal said: “We don’t like 
our counselors absent from their duties. We 
realize more than ever how much we depend 
Upon them. But with their training, we аге 
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gaining in the long run with better run 
programs.” 

Counselors made these comments. “Our 
monthly meetings have been interestingly 
stimulating; informative, yet informal. I 
have felt sincerity of ‘oneness’ permeate 
throughout our group of counselors.” 

Another counselor wrote: ‘These sessions 
have the advantage over university classes 
because the knowledge, skills, and tech- 
niques are learned in the practical frame- 
work of our day-to-day jobs. We have 
gained insights which we haye been able to 
explore further, experiment with, and de- 
velop in our own schools." 

Still another counselor said: “One of the 
big advantages of the program is that it 
brings together all of the counselors of the 
county, both elementary and secondary, and 
gives us an opportunity to exchange ideas 
and methods which we have found satisfac- 
tory in our own schools.” 

Another reported: “I have been given in- 
valuable experiences that have challenged 
me to render better services as a counselor. 
Sharing experiences of the elementary coun- 
selors has especially broadened my vision in 
the field.” 

Finally, a counselor emphasized: “As a 
result of the training program, we have be- 
come totally aware that no course or num- 
ber of university courses have enlarged our 
visions as much as the rich program pro- 
vided for us by our training sessions.” 


Summary 


An intensive on-the-job, in-service coun- 
selor training program was suggested, 
planned, and organized in a large county 
school system. It grew out of the needs of 
the counselors and the desire of the board of 
education and the administrative staff to 
increase the efficiency of guidance services in 
the schools. Results of the evaluation 
studies indicate that principals and teachers 
feel that on-the-job training works. The 
program was worth the money, time, and 


effort expended. 
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CAN WORK AND COLLEGE MIX? 


CARL DICKINSON and BETTY NEWBEGIN 


Rs costs of higher education, in- 

creased living standards, and a greater 
proportion of students coming from moder- 
ate income families have resulted in in- 
creased pressure on students to work while 
they are attending college. How such work 


affects scholastic performance is of growing 


interest and importance. 

Certain other studies, such as that of 
Bateman [/] on high school students, and 
that of Trueblood [3] on students at the 
Indiana University School of Business, show 
that outside employment seems to have 
either slightly negative or essentially no re- 
lationship with academic grades. However, 
achieved grades are an incomplete criterion 
of a student's success because they do not 
necessarily reflect the fact that some students 
are brighter than others. It was felt that a 
better yardstick might emphasize the indi- 
vidual's performance in relation to his po- 
tential. Such a measure was available at 
the University of Washington by comparing 
students’ actual grade averages with over-all 
grade predictions previously computed by 
multiple regression procedures from еп- 
trance tests and other data [2]. 

The present study concerns the effect of 
outside work on this measure of relative 
achievement, and shows the interrelation- 
ships between amount of work, relative 
achievement, and a number of other vari- 
ables. } 


Method 


The group selected for study comprised 
all students enrolled autumn quarter 1957 
at the University of Washington for whom 
grade predictions had been computed at 
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the time of entrance as freshmen in 
autumn, 1954. Questionnaires were 
mailed in November, 1957, to 1,025 mem- 
bers of this group, asking for information 
about the amount of employment during 
each quarter from autumn, 1954, through 
summer, 1957. Also requested was an indi- 
cation of tenure of employment and data 
on marital status. All other data used in 
the study were obtained from official Uni- 
versity records. 

In December a second mailing of ques- 
tionnaires was sent to all those not respond- 
ing to the first request. Returns were com- 
plete by January, 1958, with a total response 
from 902, or 88 per cent of the original 
sample. No significant differences were 
found between the two groups on the 
variables studied, so the results were pooled 
for analysis. Because we wanted our study 
group to be representative of students who 
pursue their college studies on a continuous 
basis, we eliminated 58 who had attended 
the University fewer than eight quarters. 
Six incomplete returns were also removed, 
leaving 843 for final analysis. Intercorrela- 
tions of all variables were computed sep- 
arately for men and for women, and dis- 
tribution plots of certain interrelationships 
were made, as shown in accompanying 
tables. 


Discussion of Results 


Due to space limitations, we will be able 
to consider in detail only a few of the inter- 
correlations shown in Taste 1, but all are 
included for examination by interested 
readers. All significant correlations for 
women were in the same direction as for 
men, so they have been omitted from the 
discussion to avoid duplication of treatment. 

While most of the variables are probably 
clear in their meanings, the factor of Tenure 
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TABLE 1 


Intercorrelations for Men (N= 591) 
е'——————————————ЄЄ—Є—=—= 


Amount Tenure of Relative Marital 

of Work Employment Age Achievement Status 
Credit load —0.29* —0.10} —0.34* —0.101 —0.26* 
Amount of work 0.52" 0.30* 0.091 0.37* 
Tenure of employment 0.12* 0127 0.13* 
Age 0.21* 0.53* 
Relative achievement 0.16* 


* Significant at the 0.01 level. 
1 Significant at the 0.05 level. 


of Employment should be defined as the 
longest period of time since autumn, 1954, 
during which a student worked for a single 
employer (ranging from zero to three years). 
The measure of Relative Achievement com- 
prises the difference for each student be- 
tween his achieved grade and his predicted 
grade average. Here it should be noted that 
selective factors have operated so that both 
men and women still in college after ap- 
proximately three years tend to obtain grade 
averages about two tenths of a point higher 
than their predicted grades. In other words, 
à somewhat greater proportion of over- 
achievers tend to remain in college while 
more of the under-achievers drop out. 
Amount of Work was determined by com- 
puting the average number of hours worked 
per week during quarters of attendance at 
the University. 

A glance at the intercorrelation matrix for 
men in TABLE 1 reveals that the married 
student tends to be considerably older, carry 
significantly fewer credits, work substan- 
tially more, remain longer with one em- 
ployer and obtain higher grades relative to 
his potential than does the single man. 
Perhaps the married student studies harder 
because he has greater responsibilities. He 
also has fewer social distractions than the 
single man who is involved in dating activi- 
ties, and may be more anxious to make a 
good showing when competing with 
younger students. 

_ The existence of a significant inverse rela- 
tionship between Credit Load and Relative 
Achievement may indicate that the average 
student is not fully aware of the demands on 
his time and learning capacity when he as- 
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sumes a heavier credit load. Each addi- 
tional hour of credit requires only one extra 
hour per week of class time, but also requires 
budgeting of at least two extra hours of 
study time. However, planning of extra 
study time is optional and often neglected 
compared with allocation of time for out- 
side work where hours are fixed by an em- 
ployer. As to learning, the student may en- 
counter the phenomenon of interference 
with assimilation of material in other 
courses. This problem of interference may 
be much more severe with additional credit 
load than it is likely to be with comparable 
time spent on unrelated work or recreation 
activity. 

A more detailed analysis of some of the 
interrelationships is shown in TABLE 2, 
based on a sorting of men students into four 
categories of Amount of Work. Of perhaps 
the greatest interest from our original point 
of approach is the trend shown under Rela- 
tive Achievement toward better relative per- 
formance under increased outside work 
load. It is our feeling that this represents a 
tendency for those who succeed in organiz- 
ing their time and efforts for accomplish- 
ment in one area to carry over this pattern 
of behavior to other areas. Exposure to 
outside work influences may also drive home 
to the student the importance of securing a 
college degree in order to get the type of ca- 
reer work he wants later on. Under Credit 
Load, the drop in number of credits carried 
with increasing work load, while quite sig- 
nificant, was less than we had expected to 
find. This again indicates that men who 
worked a great deal were able to carry a 
near-normal credit load, yet had somehow 
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TABLE 2 
An Analysis by Categories of Amount of Work for Men 


Relative Tenure of 

Amount of Work Credit Load Achievement Employment Age 
(hours per week) М (per quarter) (grade points) (years) (at entrance) 

0-4 276 16.1 0.19 0.33 18.1 

5-14 195 15.7 0.20 0.84 18.5 

15-24 84 15.2 0.26 1.37 19.4 

25 and over 36 13.6 0.32 1.56 20.2 

Mean = 15.7 Mean = 0.21 Mean = 0.72 Mean = 18.6 


developed ways of handling the unusually 
heavy demands on their time. The pattern 
of older students working more than 
younger ones is consistent with sociological 
trends and the occurrence of work possi- 
bilities in our society. Finally, a prominent 
conclusion to be drawn from the picture of 
‘Tenure of Employment is that a student 
who works his way through college tends to 
stay with one employer. 

Of course we must note that only 20 per 
cent of men and 15 per cent of women are 
working more than 15 hours per week while 
in school. About half of all students have 
done little or no work during their college 
attendance, indicating that in their success- 
ful adjustment to normal college life there 
was either little time or little incentive for 
outside work activities. To avoid miscon- 
ceptions we should also state that most of 
our students do show a heavy pattern of 
work in summers or other periods when they 
are not in school, although this fact is not 
pertinent to the present study. 

While space is not available to list all 
other analyses made of our data, the follow- 
ing should be mentioned: 

1. Men were divided into two age groups, 
those who were teenagers and those who 
were 20 or older at the time of college en- 
trance. The younger group carried an 
average of 16.0 credits per quarter and 
worked an average of 7.1 hours per week 
while in school. The older group carried 
14.2 credits and worked 14.9 hours per week. 
This is further evidence that a much heavier 
outside work load seems to require a sig- 
nificant decrease in the academic credit load. 
Interestingly, too, the teenagers showed the 
same trend for higher relative achievement 
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to be associated with increased work load, as 
previously discussed for the total group. 

2. When sorted on predicted grades, men 
in the lowest quartile were found to have 
carried 14.8 credits per quarter while those 
in the top quartile carried a significantly 
heavier load of 16.4 credits per quarter. 
This indicates that, among students who are 
still in college after three years, the ones 
with lesser aptitude have realistically re- 
duced their academic load as an aid to sur- 
vival. 

3. A comparison between Amount of 
Work and achieved grades showed 2 non- 
significant correlation for both men and 
women, a rather expected result in view of 
the studies previously mentioned. 

4. Of considerable interest may be the 
fact that 28 of these students who have 
entered medical or dental school showed 
achieved grades averaging 0.51 points 
higher than their predicted grades. Since 
it is generally recognized that high perform- 
ance is required for entrance into such 
schools, we would interpret this as evidence 
that an unusually high level of motivation 
can help to produce marked over-achieve- 
ment. 


Concluding Statement 


It must be stressed that this study is 
limited to students who are successful in the 
sense that they have survived three years of 
college competition, and in no way attempts 
to explore the problems of those who have 
dropped out. We must also keep in mind 
that most students do little outside work 
while school is in session, remain single, and 
carry as heavy a credit load as they can 
handle with acceptable grades in order to 
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make the most efficient use of their college 
years and to attain their long-range goals. 
Two findings from this study, however, 
seem particularly important. In the first 
place, we note that older and married stu- 
dents tend to be over-achievers as do also, to 
an even greater degree, those accepted by 
highly selective professional schools. This 
would lead us to believe that motivation is 
a key factor in college success. Secondly, we 
call attention to the fact that the student 
who has carried both a near normal credit 
load and an outside job is doing better than 
he was expected to do, indicating that such 
a program is feasible for many. These find- 


ings suggest to us that better scholastic per- 
formance depends to a considerable extent 
upon motivational level and also upon the 
ability to organize time and efforts to the 
desired end. 
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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE TO PROVIDE FOR CITIZEN ACTION 


The whole range of emotional, physical, and social problems facing 


American youth will undergo scru 


tiny at the Golden Anniversary White 


House Conference on Children and Youth, according to a program ap- 


proved by the Executive Committee o 
mittee, Mrs. Rollin Brown, Chairman, 
participants meeting in Washington 


gate the needs of youth to develop a s 1 i | 
tential of youth while meeting their 


dations will serve as a basis for citizen 


aid in expanding the creative po 


special problems. These recommen 


action for the next 10 years. 
The subject matter of th 
“The World Around the Young,” 


ences which affect young people, and 


ring to the problems and needs of individuals. 
: a d in three types of meetings—Theme As- 


areas of concern will be discusse! 


semblies, F , and Workgroups. 
ota NO 58 a in workgroups and to translate them 


dations in the large Forum meetings. 


the participants to agree on proposa 
into specific Conference recommen 
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f the President's National Com- 
announced recently. "The 7,000 


March 27-April 2, 1960, will investi- 


eries of recommendations that will 


e Conference is divided into two main areas: 
which represents the external influ- 


“The Young in the World," refer- 
Delinquency and other 


The program process will enable 
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The School Nurse as a Guidance Functionary 


RUTH A. KLEIN 


As EXAMINATION of many guidance pro- 
grams in various types of schools re- 
veals that basic to all guidance programs is 
the social philosophy that all children have 
the right to equal educational opportunity. 
Inherent in this philosophical principle is 
the concept of compulsory attendance, since 
society has assumed the responsibility for 
schooling the child until he has obtained a 
certain minimum amount of education. 
Equal educational opportunity meant not 
only compulsory attendance and educa- 
tional provisions for all children, but also 
recognition of differences of pupils and, 
consequently, variation of methods. 

Compulsory attendance laws and public 
acceptance of education for all brought into 
the school increased numbers of children 
from all social and economic levels with a 
variety of strengths and weaknesses. As a 
result of larger pupil enrollments there was, 
consequently, a greater danger of communi- 
cable diseases and epidemics. This danger 
pointed up the need for healthful living in 
and out of school. The schools, seeking to 
leave no gap in the mosaic of influences in- 
tended for the protection and training of the 
child, added the school nurse to their 
educational staffs. 

As school nursing became an accepted 
part of the school program, the practice of 
medical examination and health counseling 
began to receive more attention. The 
schools began to deal with the physical as 
well as educational defects of pupils and 
therefore assumed greater responsibility for 
meeting all of the personal needs of the 
child both in and outside of the classroom. 
In actual practice the school nurse was soon 
given the responsibility of carrying on the 
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services of the school health program and 
was looked to for assistance in other cate- 
gories of guidance services as well. In the 
broad sense the school nurse is considered a 
guidance functionary and one of the quali- 
fications of the guidance specialist has been 
an awareness of her functions. 


Study Problem 


An extensive study of public school nurs- 
ing in New Jersey was undertaken by the 
writer in the fall, 1956, and was completed 
in the spring, 1958. "This research study was 
designed to clarify further the professional 
role of the school nurse in the pupil per- 
sonnel or guidance program and specifically 
the health services program. Some of the 
findings of this investigation are summa- 
rized in this report. 


Procedure 


The methodology used in the investiga- 
tion reported here involved a study of the 
nursing and other health services policies 
and practices in a sample of 161 public 
schools in the state of New Jersey. This 
sample of schools was controlled to allow 
each of the 21 counties of the state to be 
represented, to allow school districts of vari- 
ous sizes to be represented, and to include 
a portion of schools with different types of 
organizational plans. 

The methodology also involved a study 
of nursing functions and responsibilities of 
a representative group of 607 school nurses 
employed in 1956-1957 in New Jersey pub- 
lic schools. Data were collected through 
the use of mail questionnaires and were 
tabulated by use of International Business 
Machines. 


Findings 


Nature of school health services in which 
the nurse participates. An analysis of the 
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data on school health services was made by 
an examination of health services provided 
in 161 public schools of New Jersey as re- 
vealed by a carefully structured question- 
naire. This examination distinguished the 
component parts of the programs and deter- 
mined the relationship of school nursing to 
other health services. Special attention was 
given to those aspects of the school health 
services which seemed to reflect best the role 
of the school nurse. 

It was found that the school nurse, like 
other specialists in guidance services, func- 
tions within the established framework of 
the services provided by the school in which 
she serves. The nurse's work in the school 
is influenced primarily by the types and ex- 


tent of health services provided. Her duties 


may vary to some extent from school to 
school, depending on the needs of the pupils 
and the health services personnel provided. 
Some of the contributions of the public 
School nurse in the area of guidance were 
indicated or suggested by the health serv- 
ices policies and practices of the public 
Schools surveyed in this study. Some of the 
Significant findings are summarized below. 
_ Purposes of school health services reflect- 
ing the school nurse’s role. The purposes of 
school health services receiving the greatest 
emphasis in most of the schools are those 
Which require to an important degree the 
help of the school nurse for their satisfactory 
achievement. The purposes receiving 
Major emphasis are: to help, prevent, and 
Control disease, checked by 91.3 per cent of 
the schools; to appraise the health of pupils 
and school personnel, 89.4 per cent; to en- 
Courage the correction of remediable defects, 
86.3 per cent; to provide a safe and healthful 
environment, 83.2 per cent; and to counsel 
Pupils and parents concerning findings of 
health appraisals, 82.0 per cent. Those re- 
ceiving no emphasis аге: to promote satis- 
factory attitudes among parents through 
health education in schools, checked by 19.9 
Per cent of the schools; to provide for inter- 
Personal relationships in school favorable 
n emotional, social, and physical health, 
49 per cent; and to assist in the identifica- 
Чоп and education of handicapped children, 
12 per cent. 
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Health counseling and follow-through 
activities in the schools reflecting the school 
nurse’s role. Making the health appraisal 
is a beginning step in school nursing. Fol- 
lowed by health counseling, the health ap- 
praisal program becomes more effective and 
worth while. After the appraisal there 
should be an objective interpretation of the 
findings and recommendations to all persons 
concerned. Next, all pupils should have 
access to continuing professional services so 
that their medical and dental needs may be 
cared for. In carrying out the foregoing 
steps of procedures, the school nurse, by the 
nature of her tasks, must deal with pupils in 
many situations—offering assistance, giving 
advice and information, and providing 
guidance. Health counseling and follow- 
through practices in the schools studied are 
summarized below: 

1. Schools use various follow-up proce- 
dures to advise parents of the health needs 
of their children revealed by health exami- 
nations. That parents should be counseled 
on the health needs of their children seems 
to be a universally accepted health service 
practice among school administrators. The 
follow-up procedures used in schools 
studied in this investigation are as follows: 


Question: What follow-up procedures were used by 
the school in 1956-1957? 


Per Gent 

Responses of Schools 
Home visiting by nurse 77.6 
Written notices sent home by children 64.6 
Contact with family physician 45.3 
Written notices sent home by mail 44.7 
Scheduled parent conferences in school Ж 


Others 


2. Many school nursing specialists con- 
sider home visits to counsel parents about 
pupil health conditions to be one of the 
most important functions of the nursing 
program. It was found in the present study 
that 81.4 per cent of the schools provided 
time during the regular school hours for the 
school nurse to make home visits. Approxi- 
mately 14 per cent (14.8) of the schools 
made no provisions for home visiting. т 

3, Health counseling is carried on in 
different ways in the schools depending in 
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part on the availability of special personnel 
in the school and community. In this study 
the schools were asked to indicate the type 
of personnel providing health counseling. 
The findings revealed that the school nurse, 
the teacher, and the school physician are the 
three people checked by the greatest per- 
centage of schools. The percentages were: 
school nurse, 88.8 per cent; the teacher, 
73.9 per cent; and the school physician, 
55.9 per cent. These findings seem to sub- 
stantiate the important role of the nurse in 
health counseling in the public schools. 

4. An effective school nursing program 
depends on community support and under- 
standing, and on the practicing medical and 
dental professions for those diagnostic and 
treatment services which are not within the 
province of the school to render. Very often 
nursing personnel need to inform the par- 
ents about community facilities and/or ar- 
range for certain clinical services to be made 
conveniently available. The data from this 
study show that more schools (46 per cent 
of 161 schools) provided free or low cost 
tuberculosis prevention service than any 
other kind. The second highest ranking 
clinical service according to number of 
schools checking the service was dental 
service, checked by 45.3 per cent of schools 
responding. 

Considering all of the clinical services 
which are made available, the results of the 
Survey suggest that the role of the school 
nurse has not been expanded to any signifi- 
cant degree in the direction of planning and 
providing clinical services, 

The school nurse’s functions in the area 
of health guidance. The study of the func- 
tions and responsibilities of the school nurse 
was carried out in this investigation through 
the use of a comprehensive questionnaire, 
A descriptive sampling of 607 public school 
nurses responded to a questionnaire con- 
taining 144 stated nursing functions taken 
from the literature. 

1. Within the area of health guidance the 
school nurses were asked to respond to eight 
nursing functions related to health guid- 
ance. A summary of the data obtained is as 
follows: 


$20 


Ts 
Function 
the 
Average Nurses 
Frequency Responsi- 
of bility 
Statement of Function Performance Yes No 
Instruct teachers on About once 556 1 
methods of handling specific a month 
health problems relating 
to an individual child's con- 
dition (z.g., diabetic, epilep- 
tic, or handicapped). 
Counsel pupils on per- About once 558 3 
sonal health problems, a month 
and/or group conferences 
with faculty or staff person- 
nel concerning current 
health problems, including 
prevention and control of 
disease. 
Assist teacher in activat- About once 532 14 
ing pupils to acquire a month 
healthful habits and to se- 
cure health guidance. 
Counsel faculty members About once 537 16 
on home situations of pupils a month 
which affect their adjust- 
ment. 
Counsel teachers about About once 523 24 
needed adjustments in the a semes- 
physical environment of the ter 
classroom for pupils, in- 
cluding the handicapped. 
Supervise the toilet of About once 497 44 
pupils referred to the health a semes- 
office for reasons of per- ter 
sonal cleanliness. 
Give personal health About once 495 49 
guidance to faculty and a semes- 
staff personnel when re- ter 
quested. 
Counsel parents on care About once 422 101 
and training of children, in- a semes- 
cluding the handicapped. ter 


2. To obtain further information about 
the work of the school nurse in the area of 
health guidance, the 607 school nurses in 
the study group were asked to indicate the 
persons who referred pupil personnel prob- 
lems to them and the type of problems re- 
ferred. In response, the school nurses re 
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ported the following data concerning the 
persons who refer pupil personnel prob- 
lems to them: 94.6 per cent indicated 
teachers; 94.4 per cent, principals; 87.5 per 
cent, parents; 52.2 per cent, community 
agencies; 49.9 per cent, school psychologists; 
47.0 per cent, guidance directors; 44.6 per 
cent, superintendents; 40.1 per cent, the 
pupils themselves; 39.0 per cent, speech 
specialists; 32.1 per cent, reading special- 
ists; 9.1 per cent, the janitor; and 0.7 per 
cent, the attendance officer. These data in- 
dicate that the school nurse is very closely 
associated with a number of people con- 
cerned with child problems. It seems, how- 
ever, that most of the referrals are made by 
individuals or groups not directly concerned 
with guidance work. This finding might 
have resulted from the mere influence of 
numbers in each category of persons mak- 
ing referrals, or it might have resulted from 
the lack of understanding of the role of the 
School nurse by specialists and non-special- 
ists. 

8. The kinds of pupil personnel problems 
referred to the school nurse are: physical 
health problems, reported by 95.1 per cent 
of the nurses; home and family problems, 
76.8 per cent; mental health problems, 75.3 
per cent; financial problems, 62.2 per cent; 
social adjustment problems, 57.0 per cent; 
sex problems, 53.7 per cent; moral and 
spiritual problems, 35.9 per cent; vocational 
and job placement problems, 17.0 per cent; 
and personal hygiene problems, 1.5 per cent. 

4. In response to the question regarding 
the availability of an organized guidance 
program supervised by a full-time director, 
the school nurses reported as follows: “yes, 
there is such a program,” 50.4 per cent, and 
“no, there is no such program,” 41.4 per 
cent. 

5. Those nurses reporting the availability 
of an organized guidance program also in- 
dicated whether or not they were considered 
à member of the guidance team; 88.6 per 
cent indicated that they are considered 
members of the guidance team. 


Conclusions 
A primary guidance function, health 
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counseling for pupils and parents is given 
major emphasis in a vast majority (82.0 per 
cent) of public schools. 

Home visiting by the school nurse is a 
follow-up procedure most frequently used 
in the public schools. About 78 per cent of 
the schools reported using this procedure. 
Home visits are usually made during school 
hours. 

The school nurse is the person most fre- 
quently called upon to do health counseling 
and this is considered by her to be a school 
nurse's responsibility. 

Limited clinical services are provided by 
the public schools. 

Nursing functions in the area of health 
guidance which are being performed on the 
average as frequently as once a month are: 
(1) instructing teachers on methods of 
handling specific health problems relating 
to an individual child's condition (e.g. 
diabetic, epileptic, or handicapped), (2) 
counseling pupils on personal health prob- 
lems and/or group conferences with faculty 
or staff personnel concerning current health 
problems, including prevention and control 
of disease, (3) assisting teachers in motivat- 
ing pupils to acquire healthful habits and 
to secure health guidance, and (4) counsel- 
ing faculty members on home situations of 
pupils which affect their adjustment. 

A significantly large proportion of the 
school nurses believe every one of the eight 
nursing functions in the area of health 
guidance found in the literature should be 
the responsibility of the school nurse. 

"Teachers, more frequently than any other 
school person, referred pupil personnel 
problems to the school nurse. 

The school nurse has various types of 
pupil personnel problems referred to her for 
counseling and followup. Many of these 
problems would not ordinarily be con- 
sidered within the scope of the professional 
qualifications of the school nurse. 

An organized guidance program exists in 
about half of the schools in which the public 
school nurses are employed, and the school 
nurses are usually considered members of 


the guidance team. 
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Performance of Negro Veterans on Nine Tests 


MERRITT C. OELKE 


р THE past 20 years one of the im- 
portant changes which appeared in 
our country was the increased utilization of 
the Negro in industry. No longer is the 
Negro relegated solely to unskilled opera- 
tions. Even in areas where unskilled work 
is still the rule, mechanization in the form 
of the automobile has undoubtedly had its 
impact on the skills and the culture of this 
group. These changes in role have placed 
a responsibility which cannot be denied 
upon those performing guidance functions 
in our school programs and upon those 
working in personnel selection in industry. 
This paper is a report of the performance of 
one group of Negroes in one type of guid- 
ance environment and is presented in an 
effort to enforce awareness of the limitations 
of our present test instruments for some 
guidance purposes and to stimulate work in 
developing better instruments and ex- 
change of information in this area. While 
many people have been concerned with em- 
phasizing differences between white and 
Negro groups on tests [/, 3-5] it is ex- 
tremely important to our national welfare 
to be able to separate Negro from Negro as 
well as white from white for employment 
and guidance purposes. It has long been 
apparent to many who work with testing 
the Negro group that the usual tests avail- 
able have not given the information neces- 
Sary to do a satisfactory job of guidance. 
Particularly in the South has this been true 
since the majority of the tests on the market 
were developed for and were standardized 
on groups which could not be considered 
comparable to the Southern Negro [2]. 
Published research on the results of test- 
ing Negro adults is quite sparse. One can 
find articles on the problems involved in the 
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use of tests with a cultural group such as tle 
American Negro [2, 6-9], but one must 
search diligently to find concrete reports on 
the use of tests in the guidance process and 
in industrial selection. This dearth of 
published material seems to point up а 
great need for exchange of information 
where material is available and for further 
research and construction of new instru 
ments, ones which use the best items avail- 
able and, perhaps, use a different scaling for 
better discrimination within the Negro 
population. 

The data reported in this study are not 
new, but it was decided to report the results 
of some earlier work at this time in the 
hope that it might stimulate more research 
and exchange of findings. This is simply 
a report of the performance of one subgroup 
in our culture in terms of actual scores 01 
nine tests useful for guidance purposes. 


Subjects Used 


The subjects of this study were 684 South- 
ern Negro veterans of World War II. Five 
hundred thirteen were tested under Шш 
vocational guidance program of the M 
rans Administration at a white university 
near the Gulf of Mexico, and 171 A 
tested at the Veterans Administration on 
ance center of a Negro university 1n А 
same state. It should be mentioned И 
that the data presented and any conclusio! 
are the sole responsibility of the author n. 
not the Veterans Administration, aar 
this study could not have been made bees 
out the cooperation of the officials ы 
Veterans Administration in making the fi 
available for study. 

The members " the group studied wi 
referred to one of the two centers for xs 
tional appraisal during the period of Ju 4 
1946, to June, 1948. While all NS 
veterans tested during this period at the a! 
centers were not included, the sample ™ 
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be considered representative of those taking 
the tests studied since the reasons for ex- 
dusion should have had little or no effect 
on the test results. The majority of those in 
the study did not take all tests. 

The subjects of this study included all 
Negro veterans who met these criteria: 

1. The subject must have been a Negro 
veteran of World War II who received voca- 
tional testing and guidance between June, 
1946, and June, 1948, under the provisions 
of Public Law 16 and Public Law 346 at 
one of the two Veterans Administration 
contract guidance centers used in this study. 

2. The level of education completed at 
the time of testing must have been included 
in his official Veterans Administration 
records of testing and must have been at 
least that required as stated in the test 
manual. 

3. There must have been no compensable 
disability of a nature to affect the test results 
materially. "The study includes both dis- 
abled and non-disabled veterans. 

4. The subject must have been of military 
service age during World War 11. 

The median education completed by 
those tested at the white university was eight 
grades and ranged from second grade 
through college graduation. At the Negro 
center the median grade completed was 
grade 12 with a range from grade one 
through college graduation. The median 
for the total group was 8.6 grades. 


Procedure 


$us tests were administered and scored 
er regular routine conditions and ac- 
um to standard procedures set forth in 
оа The test administrators 
ie el ite at the white university and 
in » the Negro university. No attempt 
Md К * to establish the effect of rapport 
tics e two somewhat different condi- 
in ius in a white-Negro environment 
d € other in an all-Negro environment. 

S DOE mental ability tests were 
iy cibis tis Quick Scoring Mental Abil- 
кб i amma and Beta, along with one 
Cae al mental ability test, the Scovill 

sification Test, Part I. One paper and 
Pencil and one performance test of ability 
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to perceive spatial relations were used, the 
Survey of Space Relations and the Minne- 
sota Test of Spatial Relations. A paper and 
pencil test, the Test of Mechanical Compre- 
hension, and a performance test, the Minne- 
sota Mechanical Assembly Test, Set 2, repre- 
sented the mechanical aptitude area. The 
Purdue Pegboard was included as a measure 
of finger and hand dexterity and coordina- 
tion, and the Minnesota Clerical Test was 
included as a measure of finger and hand 
dexterity and coordination, and the Minne- 
sota Clerical Test was included as a measure 
of the ability to do some of the routine tasks 
of office work. 

- These tests were included because they 
were the ones most frequently used in the 
centers during the period included in the 
study and also gave a reasonable selection in 
areas used for vocational guidance since the 
major purpose of the original study was to 
obtain group norms for guidance uses. 


Results 

Examination of Taste 1 and the means 
and variabilities of the pencil and paper 
tests such as both Otis tests, the Survey of 
Space Relations, the Bennett Test of Me- 
chanical Comprehension, and the Minne- 
Sota Clerical Test reveals that the scores 
tend to be concentrated toward the lower 
end of the scale so that a large portion of 
the subjects receive scores approaching 
simple guesswork or the lower limit of 
possible scores. Obviously when this condi- 
tion obtains, there can be little or no dis- 
crimination or differentiation between in- 
dividuals which could have any real mean- 
ing or value for counseling. It may be 
argued that perhaps this condition repre- 
sents the real ability of the individuals be- 
‘ing measured in terms of their contribution 
to society vocationally. On the other hand, 
it may be argued equally validly that the 
tests are not adequate to measure the type 
of individuals represented in this group. 
The latter position probably is more tenable 
since many of those in the group were oper- 
ating at a level in society beyond what might 
be expected from the scores and had com- 
pleted a substantial amount of education. 
Culture, rapport, and lack of familiarity 
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TABLE 1 
The Performance of Negro Veterans on Nine Tests 


Sta 


ical Summary 


a 


Median 
Test Mean Median S. D. N r* Educ, 
Otis Beta 28.2 27.2 13.5 157 0.401 49 
Otis Gamma 26.0 24.2 10.1 181 0.3011 12 
Scovill Classification 
Part I 132.1 131.9 15.8 226 0.421 TA 
Survey Space Relations 36.8 35.9 1 64 0732** 10 
Minnesota Spatial 
Relations 1,342.1 1,292.2 341.0 298 0.32} 7\7 
Bennett Mechanical 
Comprehension 26.8 26.5 9.5 141 0.331 10.5 
Minnesota Mechanical 
Assembly Set 2 84.7 87.1 13.7 179 0.09f 7.3 
Purdue Pegboard 
Total 45.1 43.4 4.8 439 0.21] 7.9 
Assembly 7.95 7.98 1.4 439 0.251 3455] 
Minnesota Clerical 
Names 53.8 49.5 26.0 46 GOSSE 10 
Numbers 60.8 59.1 21.6 46 0.22ł 10 


* Pearson Product Moment correlation between test scores and education, 


1 Not significant. ** P less than 0.05. 


with test situations may well be other con- 
tributors to the condition of concentration 
of scores. Regardless of which position is 
held, it becomes evident that if the Negro is 
to make his maximum contribution to in- 
dustry and business, we must have instru: 
ments which enable us to make decisions 
concerning which of two people might be 
the best risk for a given type of training or 
employment. Furthermore, it is evident 
that the counselor and employment officer 
must be extremely cautious in making voca- 
tional decisions involving tests with this 
group. Even special norms will not be ex- 
tremely accurate in the range of scores repre- 
sented here. 

What may be a hint of the effect of cul- 
tural familiarity on test performance is to be 
found in the results on the Minnesota Me- 
chanical Assembly Test. This was the only 
test which violated the tendency for the 
subjects to concentrate their scores at the 
lower end of the scale; in fact, the Opposite 
tendency appeared on this test. More than 
10 per cent of the veterans taking this test 
made perfect scores. Furthermore, this is 
also the only test which did not show some 
tendency toward a correlation between 
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tt P less than 0.01. 


scores and amount of education completed. 
In other words, scores on this test do not 
appear to be related to educational attain- 
ment but rather indicate some abilities 
other than those taught in school. A look 
at the test content may give a clue to the rea- 
son for this different result. The test con- 
sists entirely of simple items such as a spring 
clothespin, pliers, spark plug, and rope 
coupling which are to be assembled. All 
items are of such a nature that they might be 
relatively familiar to the subjects or could 
be readily assembled by one possessing à 
reasonable degree of mechanical insight. 
Furthermore, face validity may be an even 
more important consideration than we have 
realized. By using items which are not ab- 
stract but are to some extent drawn from the 
familiar, perhaps the subject is motivated to 
perform better, or perhaps it may be due to 
the cultural familiarity with concrete opéra: 
tions. Few could question the probability 
that the majority of the group tested had far 
greater experience working with objects 
than working with ideas and abstractions: 
In the South the opportunities for the Negro 
to work with ideas must be considered rela- 
tively limited. 
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Since the nature of this test is substantially 
different from the others used in this study, 
it seems evident that the results obtained 
offer a general suggestion for one approach 
to testing useful for cultural groups such as 
the American Negro. Perhaps a test for use 
with cultural groups such as this should be 
constructed of items more closely related to 
the criterion performance, or perhaps the 
items should be drawn solely from reason- 
able experiences of the cultural group and 
used in ways that are more meaningful and 
less remote to the subjects. Much research 
appears necessary to determine appropriate 
approaches. 

Since all other tests in the study seem to be 
related in some way to amount of education 
completed, this point should be considered 
for a moment. For some types of instru- 
ments, perhaps, there should be a relation- 
ship with education, for it could be argued 
that those with ability would tend to com- 
plete more education, but, conversely, it 
can be argued that a lack of education pre- 
vents the performance at a level indicative 
of the real ability. The latter would be the 
case if a group for any reason was unable to 
Continue in school and become familiar with 
Situations such as presented in a culturally 
biased test. Since, as pointed out earlier, 
many of those tested had operated at a satis- 
factory level in our society, it is reasonable 
to reconsider the test instruments used and 
to hypothesize that for this particular group 
the instruments are not entirely valid. 


Summary 


, In general, the data indicated that a posi- 
tive relationship existed between test per- 
formance of these Negro veterans and level 
of education completed, and there was a 
„шу for the scores to concentrate 
Oward the end of the scale representing 
ae кыры It is entirely possible 
нса tural changes and opportunities may 
iin tered during the last few years which 
ticul modify the results of this study, par- 
1 ularly in the area of mechanical compre- 
lension. 
Я pie quality of the educational training of 
Ane tnde studied could not be estimated 
е records did not reveal the schools 
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attended; however, it seems probable that 
the majority went to Southern schools. 

Other than the brief suggestions made 
earlier, the content of the tests themselves 
was not analyzed. Without exception, these 
tests were standardized on white popula- 
tions and no attempt was made in this study 
to determine what items might not be suit- 
able for the cultural group included. While 
the same situations confronted all in the 
study, no measure of the effect of the varying 
backgrounds in relation to the test and test- 
ing atmosphere was made, It must be re- 
membered that this group represented a 
wide range of education and employment 
history as well as environments. 

One fact stands out on most of the tests: 
the scores tend to concentrate in a way 
which undoubtedly reduces the ability of 
the tests to distinguish individual differ- 
ences. Since this is true, the instruments 
mentioned here should be used with caution 
when making vocational decisions involving 
Negroes, and in all probability the same 
statement should be made of other tests as 
well. More research and improved instru- 
ments are necessary if we expect to use tests 
to the best advantage for guidance and per- 
sonnel selection in situations involving the 
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Letters 


from our readers 


Harry Dexter Kitson 


To the Editor: 

Dr. Harry Kitson’s distinguished work as editor of 
this Journal and as Professor at Columbia was well 
known. But some readers may not have known him 
personally, and the following note seems to me to be 
appropriate at this time. 

As background we might say that when the Duden 
of his illness made it imperative that Dr. Kitson 
leave the editorship of this Journal, he was most 
gracious and generous in helping me in the transi- 
tion period. From time to time he would write an 
encouraging note. In 1951 the Editorial Board 
dedicated an issue to him, and many of the articles 
were written by his students, leaders in the profes- 
sion. In response to that issue Dr, Kitson wrote the 
following letter, hitherto unpublished: 


March 8, 1951 


Dear Bill, 


What a pleasant dish you cooked up for me in the 
March issue. It was all in such good taste, and it 
conveyed such a weight of good will that I am fairly 
overwhelmed. I can't thank the individual con- 
tributors for the bouquets they lavished on me, but 
I hope you will express to the members of the 
Editorial Board my appreciation of the vote of 
confidence. Such tributes are doubly appreciated 
when the recipient is still alive and able to read 
them. 

Sincerely, 
Harry D. Kitson 


Wikram D. WILKINS " 

Chairman, Department of Guidance Y 
and Personnel Administration 

School of Education, New York University 

New York, New York 


Simpli 


ing Guidance Testing 


To the Editor: 


Federal legislation, Public Law 85-846, works to 
increase the number of trained guidance counselors 
in the United States. 
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Although many high schools already have ade- 
quate testing programs covering the entire school 
population, the newly trained guidance counselor 
will be plagued with the necessity for administering 
a multitude of individual tests. 

The ordering and re-ordering of tests incidental to 
private testing involves not only continued expense 
but the expenditure of time either for the counse- 
lor himself or for a clerical assistant. 

How this problem has been met in a similar Mid- 
western high school is one answer which may con- 
siderably facilitate the new counselor. 

Key to the plan is a system for making tests us- 
able over and over again. Added to this, however, 
is a feature for allowing easy grading of tests so 
given. The repetitive use of tests is accomplished 
by surfacing test faces with sheet or film transparent 
plastic. Available now through office supply 
houses, 8'/, inch by 11 inch sheets of Mylar already 
coated with adhesive perform this function admir- 
ably. 

In the event that plastic sheets with adhesive are 
not available, Dow Saran or similar plastic film used 
for the kitchen and purchased at practically any 
grocery store may be bonded to the test face through 
use of rubber cement. In the event that rubber 
cement is used, the cement may be thinned slightly 
with thinner. Thinned or unthinned, it will be 
necessary to roll or smooth out the plastic against 
the test surface by means of the edge of a ruler or 
some other straight-edged tool. 

Tests so surfaced are easily marked upon by a 
store marking pencil such as the Listo or Scripto 
pencils. These may be purchased from an office 
supply house or ordinarily may be obtained gratis 
from the nearest school-friendly grocery store. To 
erase marks made upon the plastic by this pencil, 
it is necessary merely to wipe the plastic surface 
with cotton batting or a clean, soft cloth such as 
flannel. As long as no gritty or scratchy mark is 
made on the surface of the plastic, the tests, so 
treated, may be used over and over. 

The system used to facilitate the grading of these 
tests is somewhat more ingenious. Essentially, it 
consists of marking all the correct answers with a 
special fluorescent ink. This marking is done prior 
to surfacing the test with plastic. Invisible fluores- 
cent fluids for marking “pre-answered” tests may be 
available through the local houses supplying the 
school with its scientific needs for the laboratory. 
They may also be obtained from the Switzer Com- 
pany of Cleveland, or from the original developers 
of this system, Educational Developments, Des 
Moines 17, Iowa. 

The test, pre-answered and plastic-surfaced, is 
graded either by the testee, a trustworthy pupil, or 
by the counselor. Grading is done simply by ex- 
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posing the marked test under ultra-violet light. If 
one may not be found in the school science depart- 
ment, the most effective means is to screw a General 
Electric Purple-X bulb into the nearest light socket, 
probably that of the desk lamp. The Purple-X 
bulb ordinarily costs $1.25 at the nearest electrical 
supply house. Care must be observed in using it, 
however, since it is made to be used intermittently 
only. Тһе best system for handling this is to have 
the science man or a janitor or interested pupil 
replace the conventional switch with a “normally 
off" switch which responds only as long as it is 
pressed. Also to be remembered is the fact that di- 
rect lumination striking the eyes from this bulb is 
dangerous if the exposure is lengthy. 'The bulb 
should be shaded to illuminate the desired papers 
only. 

Grading of the exposed and illuminated paper is 
accomplished simply by counting the number of 
fluorescent and glowing spots not covered by a pen- 
cil mark. This is ordinarily easy since most stand- 
ardized tests are of the objective type employing 
answer boxes. One should remember that this sys- 
tem of tallying grades by counting the number of 
wrong answers (exposed glowing spots) is effective 
only when the pupil has answered all the questions. 
Accordingly, a quick glance is given each test to 
ascertain the extent of the questions answered be- 
fore the sheet is placed under the bulb. 

The system described briefly above has proved it- 
self worthy after two years of testing under actual 
conditions, including not only the administration of 
standardized printed tests for private achievement, 
diagnostic, prognostic, and personality testing, but 
also routine classroom tests duplicated on the school 
or classroom machine. In classroom trials, the re- 
petitive feature accorded by surfacing the tests in 
plastic necessitated a confused period of passing 
around and collecting the special pencils. Conse- 
quently, plastic facing was abandoned for the cur- 
ricular classroom tests except in those cases where 
the tests were accompanied by separate answer 
blanks, Tests with separate, expendable, punch-out, 
or universal-form answer-blank sheets were plastic 
surfaced to extend their periods of usefulness, how- 
ever. 

The “pre-answered” characteristic of the tests, on 
the other hand, was found to be of value, particu- 
larly in some of the upper high school grades where 
pupils as they finished the test went to the grading 
light unit on a desk near that of the teacher and 
tallied their own grades, marking them on the pa- 
per for purposes of recording. Such self-grading, of 
course, was reserved to classes where teachers al- 
ready had allowed pupils to self-grade their tests by 
тоге cumbersome means, such as passing around 
the answer-sheet. The expedition afforded by the 
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pre-answered technique was received by pupils of all 
the classes as a mark of courtesy to them by their 
teachers. 

The use of pre-answered tests for common use in 
the classroom, however, depends upon the speed 
with which a spirit process stencil may be worked 
out allowing the invisible ink to be duplicated in 
the same process as that for preparing the papers 
themselves. This is now under development. 

Until ways are found to transfer the invisible ink 
right along with the duplication, the teacher will 
have to have some pupil, using a punch-out tem- 
plate covering the test sheet, mark in the correct 
answers using a clean steel pen dipped in the in- 
visible ink. Where teachers use the same tests, or 
alternate sets, from year to year, this system of pre- 
answering tests is entirely feasible. 

For the guidance counselor, using but a few 
printed and standardized tests in each of his testing 
realms, however, the establishment of a library of 
pre-answered and repetitively useful tests is а mat- 
ter to thrill the young expert and to excite the envy 
of the old-timers who, for many years, have been 
bogged down under the mechanics of private test- 
ing. 

Witam M. DENNIS 
Educational Developments, Inc. 
Des Moines 17, Iowa 


Vocational Guidance Manuals 


CAREER BOOKS THAT 
SET THE HIGHEST 
STANDARDS IN THE FIELD 


AUTHORITATIVE—Each monograph із 
written by a recognized authority in a specific 
field. This is our most important criterion. 
Young people need and deserve to read infor- 
mation and guidance only from authorities. A 
biography WIR author appears in each book. 
COMPREHENSIVE—Each doppie 
readably presents complete, reliable, detailed 
information and guidance on each field—based 
on NVGA standards and written out of the 
experience of each authority, providing effec- 
tive, realistic guidance. 


See OCCUPATIONAL LITERATURE 
by Dr. Gertrude Forrester, 1958, H. W. 

ilson Co., for top ratings of individual 
VGM titles. 


Write for your free VGM catalog listing all 


available titles in the series, prices, а 
discounts. New titles and revisions have just 
been published. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE MANUALS, INC. 


212-22 48th Avenue Bayside 64, N.Y. 
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Books Reviewed 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


COUNSELING AND PsyCHOTHERAPY: THE- 
ory AND Practice, by C. Н. Patterson. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. 
310 pp. $6.00. 


RADUATE STUDENTS, at the time when 

they begin practicum activities in ther- 
apeutic counseling, need to know a number 
of things that they are not likely to have 
encountered in previous courses. The aim 
of Patterson’s book is to present this knowl- 
edge in an organized, systematic way. The 
book is not concerned with techniques and 
skills, but rather with such matters as eth- 
ics, values, and theoretical analyses of the 
nature of the therapy relationship. 

For Patterson, counseling and psychother- 
apy are synonymous. He is not concerned 
in this book with such counseling duties as 
vocational and educational planning. 
“The goal of psychotherapy is the develop- 
ment of a responsible independence." 
Whether the client seems to be seeking this 
or not, it is always the counselor's goal for. 
him. 

The author states at the beginning his 
clear preference for the client-centered 
point of view over alternative theories or 
eclecticism. Throughout the rest of the 
book he uses this one frame of reference 
consistently. Indeed, he is far more insist- 
ent upon it than Rogers himself has been 
in his recent statements. (On page 24 he 
finds himself in the somewhat embarrassing 
position of arguing against some of the im- 
plications of a Rogers quotation that he 
finds "almost eclectic" in tone.) 

This insistence on one theoretical view- 
point will doubtlessly be viewed as an as- 
set by some practicum instructors and as a 
liability by others. It should be said in all 
fairness that it does not lead the author to 
ignore or explain away research data ob- 
tained by workers a Se other theories. 
But because he classifies all methods of deal- 
ing with people into the two broad categor- 
ies of understanding and manipulation, he is 
inclined now and then to bring in ethical 
imperatives to shore up a conclusion for 
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which scientific evidence is lacking. In the 
last chapter, for example, he admits that 
there is no clear proof that “understanding” 
methods of therapy produce results that are 
qualitatively different or more enduring 
than those produced by “authoritative” 
methods. But after considering the issue he 
comes back to his conviction that whether 
or not it works better, the understanding 
approach is ethically superior. There are 
undoubtedly many psychologists who are 
unwilling to agree that only client-centered 
methods and phenomenological theory are 
compatible with democratic ideals. 

The incorporation of research evidence 
of many kinds in the discussions of theoret- 
ical issuses is a commendable feature. The 
value of the large number of non-research 
citations that are also included is more 
doubtful. One wonders why one particu- 
lar idea of Alexander or of Pepinsky should 
be referred to rather than some other idea 
from the many these authors have put for- 
ward. And why these authors rather than 
others who have written on the same sub- 
jects? The ideas would be more cogent 
and a good deal clearer if Patterson had 
been willing to give us his synthesis of the 
things he has read and thought about with- 
out including so much of the raw material. 

These are minor rather than major criti- 
cisms, however. The author has certainly 
succeeded in his main purpose—that of 
bringing into one volume the philosophical 
and theoretical ideas that a fledgling thera- 
pist should consider. The organization is 
sound, the style readable. The long bibli- 
ographies at the ends of the chapters will be 
useful guideposts pointing toward penetrat- 
ing discussions of important questions. I 
for one am happy to have this volume in my 
library—Lrona E. TYLER, Professor of Psy- 
chology, University of Oregon. 


<> 
LEARNING TO Work IN Groups, by Mat- 
thew B. Miles. New York: Bureau of 


Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1959. 285 pp. $5.00. 
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A BOOK WHICH combines theory and sug- 
gestions for training and practice in 
the ficld of group behavior is rare. This 
book is one of those. It combines some 
basic knowledge about the nature of grou) 
behavior that is soundly based on social sci- 
ence research and the learning processes nec- 
essary for effective learning about the phe- 
nomena of working with groups. 

This publication is designed to be used 
by those who are in an educational or train- 
ing position in helping others to work bet- 
ter in groups. The book is not for the be- 
ginner in the field of group relations, but is 
appropriate for those conducting training 
programs, in-service programs, in-service 
educational endeavors, or other efforts to 
improve the skills of persons who work in 
group relations. 

Throughout the book, the author uses 
two terms that have often been miscon- 
strued—the words, "training" and “skill.” 
'The author clarifies these terms and re- 
moves some of the manipulative connota- 
tion that has been attributed to them. Dr. 
Miles points out that training requires a 
complex learning process in which the indi- 


vidual secures new understandings, atti- 
tudes, and skill and that the basic goal of 
training is change in the person at the level 
of his ability to perform more effectively as 
а person. The author interprets the “skills” 
of group relations as being more than tech- 
niques or gimmicks. He points out that 
skills are the basic ability of the individual 
to perform in such a way that his behavior 
is consistent with his intentions. 

This book reports on a number of train- 
ing endeavors and programs throughout the 
United States, including 13 years’ training 
work done by the National Training Lab- 
oratories in which the author has been most 
active. The publication covers the various 
considerations an individual should remem- 
ber in carrying out training programs. His 
discussion of the training process and plan- 
ning for training are basic chapters cover- 
ing aspects frequently overlooked by those 
who want to carry out the training program 
and do so through a "cafeteria" of activi- 
ties or a hodgepodge of techniques. The 
author makes very clear the need for effec- 
tive designing by program planners and 
trainers. Designing implies taking into 
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JUNIOR HIGH TYPING 


By Cook, Morrison, Trytten, and Whale 


A brand-new research-engineered 
junior high school typing text 


7 e BUILDS useful'and lasting typing skills 
e DEVELOPS facility in the language-arts 
e DOVETAILS smoothly with high school typing programs 


AND COMING SOON: 
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Write your nearest Gregg office for complete information 
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COUNSELORS 
AND 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Openings with Jewish Vocational Services 
located in various major cities in the 


United States and Canada 


Minimum: M.A. Degree —No Fees— 


Write for application to 


JEWISH OCCUPATIONAL COUNCIL 
150 East 35th St., New York 16, New York 


consideration the needs of people and the 
total aspect of a learning process. 

Numerous precise practice exercises and 
examples of the training process are in- 
cluded, It is a “must” handbook for any- 
one doing training in group relations. The 
listing of resources, the published accounts 
of training sessions, and the bibliography 
are exceptionally well done and would 
alone be worth having on the shelves of 
training personnel—GompoN L. Liprrr, 
Program Director, Division of Adult Educa- 
tion Service, National Training Laborato- 
ries, National Education Association. 
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PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENTS AND ÅSSESS- 
MENT, by Charles M. Harsh & H. G. 
Schrickel. New York: Ronald Press 
Company, 1959. v + 586 pp. $6.75. 


A PSYCHOLOGIST no sooner writes a book 
than he is urged to revise it. The 
original edition doesn’t sell; it is out of 
date, or something was left out. Under 
these pressures many authors consent to a 
reprint with some minor editing and a few 
obvious additions for the purpose of updat- 
ing. Too often the only really new things 
about the new edition are its cover and its 
date. Harsh and Schrickel cannot be ac- 
cused of such cavalier treatment of the con- 
cept of revision in the new edition of their 
Personality. The book has several new 
chapters, some new sections, and consider- 
able reorganization of materials present in 
the earlier edition. Many of the charts have 
been revised and others added. 

Such high praise cannot be given to the 
excellence and clarity of their writing. In 
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their attempt to present a sampling of re- 
cent pertinent literature, they have in many 
instances sacrificed clarity for brevity. This 
is especially true in the early chapters on 
the nature and origins of personality factors 
and to a lesser degree in the discussion of 
some assessment measures. For example, 
the 1941 Dennis studies of the effects of 
minimizing social stimulation in infancy 
are presented in the first edition with con- 
siderably greater clarity and meaningful- 
ness. There are many other citations re- 
ferred to so briefly that they lose their per- 
tinence to the discussion. As а result, much 
of the early discussion suffers from lack of 
continuity. The flow of a central idea often 
seems to be missing. 

Part I, “Nature and Development of Per- 
sonality,” is in reality two parts—one deal- 
ing with general behavior theory and the 
other with the development of individual 
personality from infancy through old age. 
Most students of personality will welcome 
the inclusion of the chapters on “Mecha- 
nisms of Behavior Development” and Modi- 
fication and Organization of Behavior.” 
Here is an attempt to integrate the various 
aspects of human behavior into an ongoing 
system. Its chief value is that of incorporat- 
ing the most recent advances from learning 
theory and systems analysis, a kind of inte- 
gration that was lacking in the first edition. 
In all of Part I, broad coverage of person- 
ality factors, both internal and external, is 
attempted. The most recent studies in the 
literature, from a variety of disciplines, are 
cited. These include physical, physiologi- 
cal, psychopharmacological, learning theory, 
and sociocultural data. In discussing the 
various developmental periods, with their 
particular sources of stimulation and de- 
velopmental tasks, the authors also point 
out the areas and, in some instances, the na- 
ture of necessary future research. 

Part II, "Personality Study in Theory and 
Practice," again treats two major aspects. 
First, there is a review of the personality 
theories from Europe and America that 
have largely shaped our thinking and our 
research in personality study. The rewrit- 
ing here is not so extensive as in Part I, 
although there has been some reorganizing 
and recombining to bring the theories up 
to date. There is a gratifying amount of 
space devoted to the holistic or organismic 
theory which was not presented in the ear- 
lier edition. Also, the omission of the work 
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of Harry Stack Sullivan in the first edition 
has been remedied here. An excellent ad- 
dition is a concluding discussion of the var- 
ious theories to point up similarities and 
differences and to suggest the criteria by 
which any personality theory must be eval- 
uated. This is one of the most valuable 
chapters in the entire book. 

The final section deals with techniques 
for the measurement of personality. 'These 
are presented again in such a rapid fashion 
and with the attempt to cover such a wide 
variety of techniques that a real understand- 
ing of some of the measures is difficult. A 
better review of the rating and self-report 
methods might have been hoped for. These 
are more adequately covered in the first ed- 
ition. However, the addition of material 
on problems of personality integration is 
outstanding. 

'This should prove to be an excellent 
handbook or reference work. The level of 
the vocabulary is such that this book is not 
for the elementary student of psychology, 
and probably not for the undergraduate. 
As a graduate text at an advanced level of 
personality study, the publication should 
prove an extremely valuable addition to the 
literature.—Winirrep B. Horrocks, Profes- 
sor of Psychology, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. 
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LEGAL AND ETHICAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF 

ScHooL PERSONNEL, by Warren E. 

Gauerke. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 

MH Inc, 1959. xiv + 283 pp. 
195. 


[е and school officials need a clear 
idea of their legal and ethical responsi- 
bilities and privileges. Many errors of 
judgment which school people make and 
which cause difficulties between school per- 
sonnel, parents, pupils, and the general 
public could be avoided if teachers were 
thoroughly grounded in the legal and ethi- 
cal background of their profession. Profes- 
sor Gauerke in this volume makes an im- 
portant contribution to helping teachers 
and others acquire the knowledge they 
need in this field. It is a book which de- 
serves a place in the professional libraries 
of teachers and school officials. 

_As the author states, this work “is de- 
signed to help school personnel, and others 
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too, become acquainted with some mini- 
mum legal obligations and rights. It is 
hoped that the materials will lead also to 
deeper understanding of ethical choices.” 
There is an introduction to the American 
legal system written in terms which the lay 
reader can understand, and this is related 
to the problem of professional ethics for 
teachers. The NEA Code of Ethics is 
quoted, followed by a brief historical state- 
ment tracing the legal status of the teach- 
ing profession in American education. Con- 
siderable attention is given to relationships 
between school boards and school person- 
nel, as well as to the relationships between 
school personnel, parents, and pupils. 

The presentation is motivated by prob- 
lem cases which introduce each chapter ex- 
cept the first two. These are supplemented 
by questions for study and suggested read- 
ings. The references are also brought to- 
gether in the bibliography at the end of the 
book. These helps should make this an es- 
pecially valuable text for use in teacher 
training courses. 

With the rapid expansion of schools and 
school services, it is natural that school liti- 
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gation should increase in state and federal 
courts. Many legal and ethical problems 
grow out of the fact that teachers today find 
themselves working with other teachers in 
schools that may be quite large in size. 
This is in sharp contrast with conditions 
which prevailed when the majority of teach- 
ers worked alone in one-room rural schools. 
The chances for development of friction 
are thus greatly increased because of the 
relationship of teachers to other teachers 
and to administrative and supervisory per- 
sonnel. This not only provides fertile 
ground for litigation, but also gives rise to 
difficulties involving ethical relationships 
between staff members. The author pre- 
sents a forceful and practical discussion of 
such problems as causes of friction between 
teachers, attitudes toward new staff mem- 
bers, and the need to support one’s associ- 
ates in staff activities. There is a helpful 
checklist which the teacher may use in im- 
proving his own relations with his fellow 
teachers. 

The chapter on pupil-personnel relation- 
ships is excellent. There is a clear discus- 
sion of the legal aspects of pupil control and 
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corporal punishment, and an explanation 
of teacher liability which every teacher 
should read. It is more and more necessary 
that the teacher should be familiar with 
the fundamental facts about his legal sta- 
tus. He should know that he can be held 
legally responsible for his own actions. 
Even though the teacher stands in loco par- 
entis with respect to the pupil while he is 
under the jurisdiction of the school, the 
teacher is liable in the event of injury to a 
pupil. The teacher should understand how 
his actions with regard to negligent conduct 
may be interpreted by the courts. This is 
especially important for the teacher who is 
responsible for accompanying pupils on 
field trips. Professor Gauerke recommends 
that a teacher ought to inquire whether his 
employer has availed himself of the right to 
buy insurance to protect teachers from a 
suit for accidents in school or on trips. 

In his skillful handling of the ethical as- 
pects of pupil-teacher relationships, the au- 
thor discusses psychological factors, includ- 
ing the teacher's rofessional role and in- 
sight, and the effect of the teacher’s per- 
sonality. He also presents social elements, 
such as the teacher’s fairness and friendli- 
ness and how the teacher’s behavior teaches. 
There is a helpful list of working princi- 
ples which every teacher—ex erienced or 
neophyte—might well review from time to 
time. He concludes, “. . . One can excuse 
almost anything that a teacher may do ex- 
cept his being rude and hurtful to a child, 
thus 'selling himself and the child short. 
; - - A teacher appreciates the meaning and 
importance of discipline and takes seri- 
ously the responsibility he has for aiding 
the pupil to understand what self-control 
and judgment mean for himself and others.” 

‘The relationships of boards of education 
with school personnel are presented with 
clear and practical insight into the legal 
and human relations involved in school ad- 
ministration. This chapter will be espe- 
cially useful to teachers who wish to avoid 
pitfalls in connection with employment 
contracts. 

While reference is made to the privileged 
position of the teacher in his relationships 
of a confidential nature with pupils, there 
does not seem to be an adequate considera- 
tion of the status of the school counselor. 
In view of the rapid increase in the number 
of student personnel workers in schools to- 
day, it would have been helpful if their role 
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and legal and ethical status could have been 
discussed—JoHN Е. BmoucHrm, Associate 
Professor of Education, Dickinson College. 
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Tue TESTING or NEGRO INTELLIGENCE, by 
Audrey M. Shuey. Lynchburg, Virginia: 
J. P. Bell Company, Inc., 1958. xv + 851 
pp. $4.00. 


Is 15 A book with an ambitious title 

which attempts to "assemble and criti- 
cally evaluate the research" pertaining to 
the intelligence of Negroes as determined by 
psychometric instruments. In making the 
study, Shuey reviews in some detail 240 ex- 
perimental studies which employed approx- 
imately 60 tests which yield an IQ score and 
cover a span of 44 years. The material is 
systematically grouped into such categories 
as (1) Young Children in Nursery Schools 
and Kindergartens, (2) Elementary and (3) 
Secondary School Children, (4) College 
Students, (5) Armed Forces Enlisted Men: 
World Wars I and IL, (6) Deviates, Delin- 
quents, and Criminals, (7) Racial Hybrids, 
and (8) Selective Migration. 

Along with the name of the tests used, 
there is given the investigator's name, the 
date, location of the study, number of cases, 
ages, grades, method of selection, results, 
and the investigator’s comments. 

In each category the findings showed that 
the mean IQ for Negroes was below that of 
the white group, regardless of whether the 
Negroes were reared in the North or the 
South. However, it was pointed out that 
there were Negroes with IQ’s equal to and 
above that of whites. 

The mean difference in 1Q’s of Negroes 
and whites in the Young Children category 
was “less than that usually reported between 
Negroes and whites.” Shuey accounted for 
this discrepancy in the following ways: (1) 
tested Negro pre-school children may make 
up a more highly selected sample of their 
age group than tested white pre-school sub- 
jects; (2) tests at the school level become 
increasingly verbal and involve more ab- 
stractions and generalizations; (3) mental 
growth curves may not be the same for the 
two racial groups; and (4) the IQ at the 
pre-school level may be less affected by either 
enriching experiences or by constricting mM- 
fluences than at the school level. 
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The author must be commended for 
bringing together such a wealth of material, 
and the average reader would be amazed to 
learn that so much has been done in this 
area. The evidence presented by the stud- 
ies Shuey has assembled substantiates with- 
out a doubt her concluding phrase that the 
remarkable consistency in test results, re- 
gardless of location, age status, environment, 
or the kind of tests, verbal and non-verbal, 
et al, “all point to the presence of some 
native difference between Negroes and 
whites as determined by intelligence tests.” 
This is the point the book set out to pre- 
sent, but the more critical reader may raise 
some questions regarding the sampling pro- 
cedures employed by those who did the 
studies and why the differences in size of the 
S.D.'s between the two racial groups “were 
typically small and the significance of the 
differences rarely determined.” This also 
applies to the mean differences.-W. L. 
Casn, JR., Director of Counseling. and Test- 
ing Center, Prairie View Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 
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CURRICULUM CONSULTANTS AT Work, by 
Marcella R. Lawler. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1958. 224 pp. $3.75. 


ies BOOK is a handbook for curriculum 
consultants. Because it is based on ac- 
tual experiences, it is liberally illustrated 
with how and how not to perform this pro- 
fessional function. 

These experiences have been part of the 
research program of the Horace Mann— 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimenta- 
tion of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The book is based on the experi- 
ences of six consultants who worked with 
the Associated Schools of the Institute. The 
schools were all on the elementary level. 
This book begins by spending a short chap- 
ter on the changing function of the curricu- 
lum consultant, along with classification of 
terminology, both curricular and role. The 
meat of this handbook is contained in four 
chapters—“Problem Definition,” “Develop- 
ing a Favorable Group Climate,” “Consult- 
ant Way of Working,” and "Responsibili- 
ties of Central Office Leadership.” 

The purpose of this book is not to pre- 
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sent new discoveries but to clarify and ex- 
pand, through illustrative experience, that 
of which we tend to be aware, but do not 
practice. The leading example is the au- 
thor’s stress on the need for group process 
skills by the consultant. This is one of the 
aspects of the changing role—not only must 
a consultant possess the knowledge to act 
as a resource person in curriculum improve- 
ment, but also to act as a catalyst in putting 
this knowledge to work. I think this newer 
emphasis is a good one and it brings to 
mind the notion that every consultant's desk 
should feature a sizable sign, “Patience.” 

The author points this out well in stress- 
ing that problem definition is basic to the 
success of a study and that the leader must 
take the time necessary for all those involved 
to go along with him. Other points that are 
advantageously emphasized and illustrated 
are the need for continuity of personnel in- 
volved in a study, the need for delegating 
coordinating responsibilities, and the need 
for teachers involved to have ways of com- 
municating with each other in order to pre- 
vent feelings of isolation and uniqueness if 
they are the lone participant in their build- 
ing. They need to be fortified to take the 
jests and, sometimes, the barbs. 

One thing the reader must keep in mind 
is the different role-set an outside expert 
has, compared to a consultant from the sys- 
tem. Prestige connotations still surround 
the former; in the case of the latter, their 
record is their proof of success; and the 
record had to be established within the 
framework of the many interacting forces 
that make up the day-to-day workings of a 
school system. This book underlines the 
importance of cooperation and leadership 
from the central office if a study is going to 
have a chance. I liked the author's further 
emphasis on planning and preparation if a 
meeting is to have even a chance of success. 
The interim correspondence between the 
consultants and schools was an example of 
this. 

This book, rich in experience, is a definite 
contribution to the field. For the many 
new people entering the curriculum con- 
sulting field, it can serve as a handbook to 
help make their first experience profitable; 
for the old hands, it can serve as a factual 
reminder of “are my actions speaking as 
loudly as my words?"—Rosznr J. SwAN, Co- 
ordinator of Secondary Curriculum, Rose- 
ville Schools, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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Publications . . . in brief 


Measurement of Productivity 


Productivity Measurement in Great 
Britain—A Survey of Recent Work, by T. E. 
Easterfield, 1959. Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, 5-11 Regent St., 
London, S. W. 1, England. 79 pp. 


This report reflects British work in the area of 
productivity measurement and the correlates of 
productivity in industrial settings. Many of the 
investigations reported were carried out under a 
conditional aid grant from the United States, while 
others were independently conducted. The author 
explores the complexities of industrial productivit 
(defined as the ratio of measures of input to output 
and various АРАА to its measurement. The 
report covers four major topics: multiple inputs, 
multiple outputs, factors affecting productivity, and 
translation of results for practical application. The 
third topic receives the longest treatment, the last 
only passing attention. 

The topic of inputs deals with the difficulties of 
measurement as a result of industry's use of a 
variety of inputs (raw materials, equipment, labor, 
etc). Variation in output per unit in one or more 
of these factors may be raised potentially by lower- 
ing Ор per unit of others. The author de- 
scribes three approaches to dealing with the measure- 
ment problem in light of these variations. 

The second topic is concerned with variations in 
output and the increasingly common practice of 
industrial plants to produce a variety of products 
that make difficult any reduction to some common 
output index. Approaches to this problem are 
also considered. 

The topic on factors related to productivity deals 
with economic, human, and technical factors as they 
have been demonstrated to bear on productivity. 
„The publication is restricted in content as its 
title implies, but for the reader with industrial, 
personnel, and/or productivity interests, the report 
gives a brief but apparently t orough coverage and 
provides the reader with a lengthy bibliography of 
primarily British publications. 


Report on Office Machines 


Office Machine Equipment, 1959. Com- 
mittee on Machine Equipment of the Amer- 
ican Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers, Fordham Univer- 
sity, 302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 82 
рр. $1.00. 


An earlier report on this subject was published in 
1952. The current one is considerably revised and 
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THOMAS M. MAGOON 


updated to include the many new developments in 
the equipment field. The report has a little bit of 
everything and enough of any one topic to at least 
direct the interested reader to more. Chapters in- 
clude “Adding Machine and Desk Calculators,” 
“Correspondence Equipment,” “Duplicating Equip- 
ment,” “Identification Card Equipment,” “Місго- 
filming,” “Photocopying,” and “Punched Card Proc- 
essing Equipment.” The contents of each section 
are quite detailed, particularly as to addresses, spec- 
ification costs, etc. While difficult to make, more 
evaluative comments would have been helpful. The 
last chapter on punched card processing seemingly 
was slighted in its page allocation, This reviewer 
would have Ec. [ouem more detail, particularly 
in light of (a) expanding usage, (b) complexity, and 
(c) costs involved. It is interesting to note that a 
national survey (75 per cent SUN of registrars in 
institutions with 1,000-2,500 enrollment reveals that 
such institutions fall between the non-users and 
heavy users of punched card equipment. Among 
the respondents, Keysort equipment is used almost 
as commonly as ІВМ in the smaller institutions. 
Remington Rand has made relatively few inroads on 
admissions and registration procedures. 

'This publication is a most useful resource for 
student or industrial personnel workers concerned 
with an overview of currently available equipment 
and its use. 


Jobs of Women After College 


First Jobs of College Women, Bulletin 
No. 268. Women's Bureau, Department of 
Labor. Washington, D. С.: СРО, 1959. 
44 pp. $.35. 


The Women's Section of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association cooperated with the Women's 
Bureau of the Department of Labor in preparing a 
survey of college women graduates of the class of 
1957. The survey includes returns from about 6,000 
women graduates from 150 colleges and universities. 
The respondents represent а 73 per cent return on 
the questionnaire. The report itself goes beyond 
the 1957 data in making frequent comparisons with 
women graduates of 1956 and 1955 as well. While 
some changes are revealed in comparing character- 
istics of the three graduating classes, the groups 
tend to reflect more stability than change. (Ап in- 
crease in salary level is one prominent exception to 
this.) 

Selected findings of the survey included the fol- 
lowing: Graduates in 1957 reveal average salaries of 
about $3,700. Full-time employment is the most 
characteristic activity of the women graduates, with 
more than 75 per cent reporting full-time employ- 
ment, 9 per cent attending classes, and 5 per cent in 
a combination of part-time work and study. Clearly, 
the world of work is the expected habitat for present 
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women graduates. Among the married graduates 
nearly 75 per cent were on jobs as well. Тһе most 
common occupation by far is teaching (59 per cent), 
with grade school much more common ites high 
school). Nursing (7 per cent) is a weak second. 
After nursing the occupations of graduates spread 
out widely over many fields with 2-6 per cent of 
the graduates in each. About 95 per cent of the 
education majors were found to be in teaching jobs, 
as were at least half of the employed graduates in 
physical education, music, history, English, language, 
and home economics. On the other hand, about 
50 per cent of the majors in physical and biological 
sciences were employed in occupations closely related 
to their major fields of study. The favorableness of 
the respondents’ reactions to their jobs seems almost 
too pue to be true (86 per cent report their job 
as the type of job they hoped for). This finding 
may be related to the high proportion of profes- 
sional level positions (83 per cent) which over- 
shadows the clerical (14 per cent) and miscellaneous 
(8 per cent) occupational levels. 

In summary, this is a table-loaded bulletin that 
further clarifies the post-graduation status of the 
college woman. 


Civil Service History 


Biography of an Ideal—The Diamond An- 
niversary History of the Federal Civil Serv- 
ice. Washington, D. С.: GPO, 1959. 170 


pp. $55. 


, American history of a focalized sort is on display 
in most of this thick, paperback volume. Its ac- 
curacy would be better judged by a historian. It is 
refreshingly titled and well organized, particularly 
when one considers the span of time it covers and 
the events occurring during that period. To illus- 
trate, chapters are entitled “Four Calm Decades,” 
It Is a Detestable System,” “Reaction Against 
Spoils,” and the like. The Commission writes with 
pride of its struggle with non-merit systems of em- 
ployment, It was not an easy victory. 

This report should make a good companion piece 
to another Civil Service Commission report, per- 
taining to those occupations in various governmen- 
tal agencies covered by Civil Service, a report re- 
viewed some time ago in this column. 


Careers in Practical Nursing 


Let's Be Practical About a Nursing 
Career, 1959. Committee on Careers, Na- 
tional League for Nursing, 10 Columbus 
Circle, New York 19, N. Y. 96 pp. $.10. 


_ The National League for Nursing recently pub- 
lished this Pipe as a form of occupational Brief 
on the field of practical nursing. The bulk of the 
pamphlet, however, is the state-by-state directory of 
state-approved schools of practical nursing, similar 
to the League's annual publication of state-approved 
schools of professional nursing. 

Academic requirements for each state are given, 
varying from the ability to read and write English 
to graduation from high school. Over 500 schools 
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are listed. АП states and jurisdictions except the 
District of Columbia currently have licensing laws 
for practical nursing. 

Career opportunities are 
major attention being given to the work setting of 
the practical nurse. Specifically, hospitals, private 
practice, public health agencies, and work in a phy- 
sician's office receive the most attention and are 
described in the readable style of "If you worked 
here, you would likely be doing . . .” 

Notable, at least to the reviewer, is an absence of 
any indication of the status of the practical nurse in 
his or her working roles. With very few exceptions 
the descriptions of functions sound ҮЗЕ! like 
those of a registered nurse. The lack of structure 
of the practical nurse's role among the health oc- 
cupations could be clarified although any sound 
clinical use of such occupational information would 
certainly involve such clarification. 


treated. briefly with 


Conference on Testing 


Editors and Writers Conference on Test- 
ing, 1959. Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N. J. 77 pp- 


"This first conference of its kind brought special- 
ists in tests and measurements together with a group 
of journalists interested in learning more about the 
development, use, and limitations of measurement 
and the means of communicating such information 
to the general public. The topics range from de- 
velopment and nature of modern tests, tests for 
identifying talent and for use in guidance, tests and 
organizations for testing services, to tests in teaching 
and in selection for scholarships. 

The papers are readable an quite general to the 

oint of communicating little at times other than 
(hopefully) a favorable impression among the jour- 
nalists that conscientious work is being done, that 
there are many problems involved, and that there 
are few pat answers. The paper by Traxler on tests 
and organizations for test services provides a useful, 
broad view of the nature and size of the testing 
movement, test publishers, and typical reference 
works regarding testing. Were I a journalist, I feel 
I would have profited from many more concrete 
illustrations, particularly those involving common 
misunderstandings of testing in its many facets. 

"The discussion sessions following each address are 
ndensed form and make for some of 


printed in coi n f 
the most interesting reading. All too infrequently 
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do we have an opportunity to view and weigh the 
questions, observations, and inferences of interested 
non-specialists. 


Educating the Mentally Retarded 


Education of the Severely Retarded 
Child; A Bibliographical Review, H. Wil- 
liams & J. E. Wallin, Bulletin 1959, No. 12. 
Office of Education, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education & Welfare, Washington, 
D.C. 26 pp. $0.15. 


This publication is one in a series presented by 
the Section on Exceptional Children and Youth on 


the education of the mentally retarded. The bulk 
(20 pages) of the bulletin is taken up with the 
bibliography. Each entry has a one or two line an- 
notation. The references represent the fields of 
medicine, psychology, social work, sociology, educa- 
tional administration, supervision, and teaching. 
There are more than 300 titles listed, and all but 
a few of these have been published since 1950. 

The first five pages provide a brief history of 
educational programs for the severely retarded 
child. While there appear to have been various 
definitions attached to “severely retarded,” the au- 
thor’s definition refers to children with IQ equiva- 
lents in the 30 to 50 range. 

This is a valuable resource for anyone who needs 
to identify recent literature in this special educa- 
tion area. 
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—For your convenience in reserving a place for yourself at meetings, meals, 
and tours of the Convention city, a complete set of pre-registration materials 


will be in your January issue of the Personnel and Guidance Journal. 


in early and be sure of being on hand in Philadelphia, April 11-14, 1960, when 


your Association meets to discuss 


GUIDANCE AT THE CROSSROADS 
OF LIBERTY 
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Announcing: 


Basic Approaches to Mental Health 
in the Schools 


A reprint series from the 
PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL 
Foreword by the Director of the National Institute of Mental Health 


CONTENTS: 


Foreword ei i sg cee e e lee DOTA RS аео R. H. Felix 


Basic Approaches to Mental Health: An Introduction......... Joseph Samler 


'The Program at the Institute for Child Study, The University of Maryland. . . 
Bernard Peck and Daniel A. Prescott 


The Human Relations Program at the State University of Iowa... ....; Е 
Ralph Н. Ojemann 


The Pr t the Nebraska Human Resources Research Foundation........ 
e Program at the Nebraska Vien UN 


A Human Relations Seminar at the Merrill-Palmer School....Clark Moustakas 


Р 


The Forest Hill Village “Нотар Relations Classes”. ....... John R. Seeley 


Teacher Education at Bank Street College. .. . . . - АО нне т-а anre 
Barbara Biber, Elizabeth Gilkeson, 


Now Available 


Single copies $1.00; order of 10 or more copies, 10 per cent discount plus postage. 
Address orders to: 


American Personnel and Guidance Association 


1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. Washington 9, D. C. 
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Association Activities 


From the Executive Director . . . 


155 ISSUE marks the point at which we 
can look at several recent important 
developments. Let us consider them for a 
moment: 

l. A major study of the role and func- 
tion of guidance in American education is 
being launched and should result in a great 
step forward. After many, many months 
of conferences and work on refining the na- 
ture of the study, the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education has made a grant 
of $50,000 to enable APGA to set this study 
in motion. This study should constitute a 
criterion by which guidance programs and 
guidance education can be measured for 
many years In this respect, it provides 
direction for the future of guidance. 

2. For the first time, as noted elsewhere 
in this issue, APGA is co-sponsoring with 
the American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation the AERA Review of Educational 
Research in Guidance and Counseling. At 
this time, work on the study is being com- 
pleted by Edward C. Roeber, Chairman, 
and committee members Willis E. Dugan, 
George E. Hill Herman J. Peters, and 
Richard M. Rundquist. This publication 
is expected to appear in April, 1960. 

3. APGA is a cosponsor of the NEA 
Project on the Academically Talented, the 
study of the guidance of the academically 
talented. Kenneth W. Lund is Chairman 
of the Steering Committee, with Morris 
Krugman and Merle M. Ohlsen as members 
and Robert J. Havighurst as consultant. 
The publication will also be available in 
April, and the basic work has now been 
completed. 

4. The White House Conference, now 
quite fully “set,” marks the point at which 
APGA is called upon to speak professionally 
for guidance in this country. APGA and 
the Divisions will not only have 16 repre- 
sentatives at the Conference, but all papers 
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on guidance that will be used at the Con- 
ference have either been written by APGA 
or reviewed and edited by APGA. 

5. APGA will serve as the main source of 
information and assistance to two Con- 
gressional Committees which have placed 
guidance high on their list of vital consider- 
ations. These are: the House Sub-Com- 
mittee on Special Education and Rehabili- 
tation, headed by Representative Carl 
Elliott, for which APGA provided the 
names of members in various regions from 
whom Mr. Elliott will seek testimony; and 
the Senate Sub-Committee on Problems of 
the Aged and the Aging, headed by Senator 
Pat McNamara, for which APGA furnished 
the names of members in the locations that 
this committee will visit to seek testimony 
from the guidance profession. 

6. Two publications on financing stu- 
dents in higher education have been pre- 
pared. One, developed by ASCA for coun- 
selors and high school students and their 
parents, will appear in January, 1960; the 
other, an ACPA manual for college admin- 
istrators managing college financial aid pro- 
grams, was published in November. Both 
were financed by grants from the Kiplinger 
Association. 

A professional association is known for its 
impact on the field it represents and on the 
groups and the public which benefit from 
the profession. APGA is advancing on a 
broad professional front. The develop- 
ments mentioned in this column illustrate 
the role of APGA. Now let me comment 
on important odds and ends. 

The Placement Bulletin is opening up 
the whole area of summer positions as 
APGA seeks to alleviate the shortage of in- 
structors in summer guidance programs. 
Those with openings and those secking 
openings are urged to send in their in- 
formation. 


Personnel and Guidance Journal 


APGA has prepared the most complete 
roster to date of persons who are teaching 
guidance courses in colleges and universi- 
ties, The roster contained 600 names last 
year when it was first compiled, but this 
year the list includes 1,000 persons and their 


PF nstitutions. 


Florida and Pennsylvania are in the proc- 
ess of establishing state-wide branches of 
APGA, in addition to their local branches. 

The President, Executive Director, and 
other officers of APGA are visiting more 
than one-third of the Branches this year. 

The Constitution Committee (Gail F. 
Farwell, Chairman) is making a thorough 


х (y revision of the Constitution. ‘This is being 


done to maintain a Constitution that meets 
fully the present day needs of the Associa- 
tion. 

А committee, headed by Merle M. Ohlsen 
and including Frank C. Noble and Edward 
C. Roeber, has completed a study of the 
work load carried by personnel in the 


VA, АРСА office. C. Winfield Scott heads a 


"committee which will update the personnel 
procedures and practices in the office. An- 
other committee, appointed by President 
Arbuckle and headed by Benjamin Shim- 
berg, is studying insurance on employment 
for APGA members. The International 
Relations Committee, headed by Henry 
Borow and Dorothy J. Lipp, has completed 


M 
Va two-day meeting. The Placement Com- 


^ 


mittee, under the direction of Alva C. 
Cooper, has met and completed its plans 
for the year. The Finance Committee (C. 
Harold McCully, Chairman, John J. Col- 
lins, Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, and Elmer D. 
West) has met and worked further on the 
financial directions of APGA. 

» APGA is busy. It is keeping its house in 
order. It retains its sights on its central 
professional mission .-ARrHUR A. HITCH- 
COCK. 


APGA is participating in the Golden 
Anniversary White House Gonference 


on Children and Youth, March 27-April 
2, 1960. 
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notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 


Tue Twin Crrv VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Association featured at its October meeting 
an address by Dr. W. H. Cowley, Professor 
of Higher Education, Stanford University, 
who spoke on the “Functions and Purposes 
of Clientele Services in American Colleges 
and Universities.” 


THE NORTHEASTERN OHIO PERSONNEL AND 
GUIDANCE AssOCIATION was the guest of 
Fenn College in Cleveland at its first meet- 
ing of the year on September 24. Following 
a tour of the university's new Science and 
Engineering Building, the group was served 
a buffet supper. 


Tue WESTCHESTER - PUTNAM - ROCKLAND 
PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
opened the 1959-1960 season with a dinner 
meeting on September 28. Following the 
dinner, a panel discussion was held on the 
topic “Some Major Problems of Personnel 
Workers in Business, Education, and Indus- 
try—-What Can We Do About Them?” Dr. 
Robert E. Carey, Director of Guidance and 
Pupil Personnel Services, Yonkers, New 
York, Board of Education, served as modera- 
tor. Panel members were Virginia Beard 
of the American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company, Dr. Dorothy H. Hughes of White 
Plains, New York, Public Schools, E. B. 
Hammerstedt of the Sonotone Corporation, 
Dr. Charles D. Flory of Rohrer, Hibler, and 
Replogle, and Garrett Nyweide of the Vo- 
cational Education and Extension Board of 
Rockland County, New York. A dinner 
at the October meeting honored Branch 
President Basil Emerson and was followed 
by a program on “Unusual Opportunities 
in Medical Occupations.” The topic of the 
November meeting was “Implications of 
the Occupational Survey of Westchester 
County,” and of the December meeting, 
“How Can We Solve Some of the Problems 
of College Admissions?” 
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THE DENVER AREA PERSONNEL AND GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION held its opening meeting 
on September 22. Dr. Daniel D. Feder, 
Dean of Students at the University of Den- 
ver and President-Elect of APGA, gave the 
featured address, speaking on “The Coun- 
selor as a Professional Person.” At the 
October meeting Dr. Frank L. Sievers, 
Chief, Guidance and Student Personnel 
Section, U. S. Office of Education, spoke on 
“Developments in Guidance Services Under 
the National Defense Education Act." 
Featured speakers for November were Dr. 
Arthur A. Hitchcock, Executive Director of 
APGA, whose topic was “New Horizons for 
APGA," and Dr. Harry R. Moore of the 
University of Denver, who spoke on "New 
Approaches to Counselor Training." 


WHO'S WHO 


—and Where 


Ковевт D. Lock, former Teacher-Coun- 
selor and Coach at the Vermontville High 
School, Vermontville, Michigan, has ac- 
cepted the position of Director of Guidance 
for the Northwest High School, Jackson, 
Michigan. 


James L. Hayes, who has been Chairman 
of the Department of Business Administra- 


ПЗВ ENEMA TEE ENT ARE NON MON NG. 


Merry Christmas 


ann a 


Happy New Year 


| 
s 
| 
L 
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tion, St. Bonaventure University, St. Bona- 
venture, New York, is currently Dean of the 
School of Business Administration at Du- 
quesne University, Pittsburgh. 


FRANK C. Nose, JR., formerly Assistant 
to the Dean of the College of Education at 
the University of Illinois, is currently Assist- 
ant to the Dean of the School of Education, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 


Joun W. HxNpznsoN has left his position 
as Assistant to the Dean of Students, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, to ac- 


cept a position as Dean of Student Personnel 


Services, Western Illinois University, Ma- 
comb. 


ANNIE W. Warp, formerly Director of the 
State Testing and Guidance Program at the 
University of Tennessee in Knoxville, is cur- 
rently School Psychologist in the Volusia 
County Schools, DeLand, Florida. 


Ricuagp D. CuMMiNGS, who has been a 
graduate student at Boston College, has 
accepted a position as Counselor at the 
Catholic Guidance Center in Newark, New 


Jersey. 


Cart M. Fiscuer has left his position as (8 


Director of Testing Services, St. Mary's Uni- 
versity, San Antonio, Texas, to become Di- 
rector of Guidance, University of Santa 
Clara, Santa Clara, California. 


SRS ES CERES MES BOE SEE 


trom the headquarters 


staff of A.P.G.A. 


p 
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The GAP Gage: Don't Pass the Buck; Give a Few 


DINNY DUNSMOOR, DIRECTOR 


APGA PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ADVANCEMENT PROGRAM 


HAVE JUST returned from a Columbus 

Day weekend re-visit to the "scene of 
the crime"—a lovely and colorful setting in 
Northern Vermont, where in 1957 our Ex- 
ecutive Director persuaded me to undertake 
the raising of $100,000 to provide a new 
home for APGA by assuming the director- 
ship of the building fund campaign. 

Well do I remember one of the sessions of 
that NAGSCT Regional Conference in 
Stowe, Vermont, when Director Hitchcock 
and I launched the new campaign for funds. 
There were expressions of stark amazement 
among those present that APGA should 
undertake a task of this magnitude, though 
the urgent need for a new home had been 


МА, 8 E 
‘bearing down upon us for some time. 


Life Subscriptions at $200 each were men- 
tioned as one of the main means of raising 
our funds. There were at that time 137 
Life Subscribers and the proposed “400” 
seemed imponderable to many of the group. 
However, that imponderability has disap- 
peared and we now have some 560, or more 


Ў Шап four times that number, with addi- 


of 


tional ones still coming in. (It is very en- 
couraging that well over half of those pres- 
ent at the meeting have since become Life 
Subscribers.) 

_At the time of the above meeting we had 
listed as assets in the Building Fund a total 
of $31,513, of which a little over $14,000 
was in cash, the rest in pledges. As of to- 


aday, two years later, we have raised a total 


Y 


of some $150,000 for GAP, approximately 
$110,000 of it in cash. Asa result, we were 
able last January (1959) to purchase and 
move into our very adequate new HQ in 
one of the better sections of Washington, 
D. C. We are now in the midst of a vigor- 
ous and highly essential campaign for fur- 
ther funds to pay off the mortgage and con- 
struction loans of $142,500 and some $32,- 
000, respectively, plus interest. 

Though the amounts still to be raised 
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are far larger than the originally projected 
$100,000, they do not loom quite so large 
as did that original figure of two years ago. 
For one thing we have discovered our 
strength as a dynamic force in the per- 
sonnel and guidance field and we now have 
much greater confidence in ourselves as an 
association. 

It is highly significant that we are run- 
ning nearby 1,400 ahead іп membership 
compared with this same period last year, 
and this even though dues had to be in- 
creased. We have greatly improved pro- 
fessional vision on the part of many because 
of the “A” (Activity) vitamins they've been 
using and consequently our "sights are be- 
ing raised." Our new APGA Home is 
steadily becoming a symbol of this great 
new APGA force—raised sights, closer unity, 
and increased activity on the part of our 
membership. 

We still have a big job to do in getting 
our new home fully paid for so that we 
may shake off the "interest shackles" that 
are temporarily impeding our progress. 
These amounts—almost $10,000 per year— 
can then be diverted entirely to other pro- 
ductive activities which are so badly needed 
to expand our service to our members and 
our profession. 

Money—yours and mine, as well—is 
needed to establish APGA in a firm and 
stable* position financially. “Day's Pay" 
and "Special Gifts"—any cash gifts, for that 
matter—are badly needed by GAP at this 
time. Even just a few dollars, if that is all 
you can actually spare now, will (1) reduce 
our loan by that amount and at the same 
time (2) cut down our interest to the ex- 
tent of 55 cents per year for each 10 dollars 


contributed. 
Be a real Santa Claus and remember 


APGA's GAP on your Christmas list this 
year. Don't “pass the buck"—but give a few 
bucks—now! 
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THE PLACEMENT SERVICE 
of the 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


The National Clearing House for Personnel and Guidance Positions 


DO YOU KNOW... 


1. That the АРСА Placement Service publishes a year-round Placement Bulle- 
tin which lists and describes vacancies? It also includes information about 
APGA members who desire new positions. Employers’ subscriptions are 
free; the subscription fee for APGA member-candidates is $2 for a 12- 
month period. 


That the Placement Center will be open at the 1960 APGA Convention at 
the Hotel Sylvania in Philadelphia from April 11 to April 14) Requests for 
registration forms for employers and candidates will be mailed on request 
prior to the Convention. Employees who do not expect to attend the 
Convention may list positions and indicate to whom a candidate may 


apply. 


SPECIAL FEATURE... 


Summer school positions will be featured in a special section of the December, 
February, March, and April issues of the Placement Service Bulletin. Send 
your announcement by the 10th of the month preceding the month of the issue 
in which you would like it to appear. 


Placement Committee Chairman for 1959-1960 is Dr. Alva C. Cooper, Place- 
ment Director, Hunter College, 695 Park Avenue, New York 21, New York. 


Address any inquiries about the Bulletin or the Convention Placement Center to: 


Mr. Carl McDaniels, Professional Specialist 


American Personnel and Guidance Association 


1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W., Washington 9, D.C. 


ы Personnel and Guidance Journal 


Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


(Consisting of the following divisions: American College Personnel Association, National Association of Guidance 
| Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, National Vocational Guidance Association, Student Personnel Association for 
d Teacher Education, American School Counselor Association, and Division of Rehabilitation Counseling) 


ay 
OFFICERS 


President: DucArp S. Ansuckrz, Professor of Education, School of Education, Boston University, Boston 15, Mas- 


| sachusetts 
President-Elect; Dante D. Fener, Dean of Students and Professor of Psychology, University of Denver, Denver, Colo- 


rado 
Treasurer: Dean L. HuMMEL, State Supervisor of Guidance Services, State Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio 
Executive Director: Автнок A, Нітснсоск, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


! "Ron Caris, Head of Counseling Bureau, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, President, ACPA 
%/плллм C. Corrrz, Professor of Education and Assistant Director, Guidance Bureau, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 


Kansas, President, NVGA 


Katuryn L. Horwoop, Dean of Students, Hunter College, New York, New York, President-Elect, ACPA 

AnnAHAM Jacons, Associate Professor of Education and Coordinator of Rehabilitation Counselor Training Program, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, New York, President-Elect, DRC 

Warrer Е. Јонмвом, Jr., Professor of Education, College of Education, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 


Michigan, Past President, APGA 


MerLe M. Оніѕим, Professor of Education, College of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, President, 


SPATE 


е А CanLO. Ранте, Counselor, Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, President-Elect, ASCA 
Ў Herman J. Perens, Professor of Education, College of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, President, 


NAGSCT 


C. WixrigrD Scorr, Director of Advanced Study and Coordinator of Department of Guidance and Educational Psy- 


chology, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
%УпллАм E, Truax, Jr., Director of Student Personnel and 


President-Elect, NVGA 
Guidance and Head of Counselor Training Program, East 


Texas State College, Commerce, Texas, President-Elect, SPATE 


President, DRC 
California, President, ASCA 


Don D. Twirorn, State Director, Guidance Services Section, Division of Vocational Education, State Department of 


Education, Lincoln, Nebraska, President-Elect, NAGSCT ү , : К 
%Уплллм М. Оѕолмв, Director of Rehabilitation Curriculum, San Francisco State College, San Francisco, California, 


Gunnar L. Waurquisr, Assistant Superintendent of Instruction, El Monte Union High School District, El Monte, 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Archivist: Arthur J. Jones, 407 Swarthmore Avenue, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 

Constitution: Gail F. Farwell, Associate Professor of 
Education, College of Education, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin 

Convention and Program: CONVENTION COORDINATOR 
(Cuarrman ов Сомміттек): Carl M. Grip, Jr., Dean 

4. of Men, Temple University, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; Program Coorpinator (Program CHAIR- 
MAN): John E. Free, Lecturer on Education, School 
of Education, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

Finance: C. Harold McCully, Guidance and Counseling 
аш Office of Higher Education, Department of 
ealth, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

Guidance Advancement Program: С. C. Dunsmoor, Director, 
Board of Cooperative Educational Services, Bedford 
Hills, New York 

Guidance, Counseling and Minority Group Problems: William 
Wilkins, Chairman, Department of Guidance and 
Personnel Administration, New York University, 
New York, New York 


International Relations: Henry Borow, Professor of 
Psychological Studies, General College, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Dorothy Lipp, 
Dean of Women, Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pennsylvania 

Membership: William Е. Truax, Director of Student 
Personnel, East Texas State College, Commerce, Texas 

Nominations: Marion E. Peck, Counselor, Bristol Bor- 
ough School District, Bristol, Pennsylvania 

Placement: Alva Cooper, Placement Director, Hunter 
College, New York, New York 

Professional Training, Licensing, and Cu Ed Paul 
MacMinn, Specialist, Guidance and Student Personnel 
Section, Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. Сі Я 

Publications: Buford Stefllre, Associate Professor, Mich- 
igan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 

Research: Gordon Henley, Associate Professor, Depart- 
ment of Educational Psychology, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Resolutions: Ralph G. Iverson, Director of Student 
Personnel Services, Stout State College, Menomonie, 
Wisconsin 
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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES IN GUIDANCE 


By Emery Sroops, University of Southern California; and Gunnar L. WAHLQUIST, Asst. 
Superintendent of Curriculum & Guidance, El Monte Union Н. S. District. 369 pages, $5.75 


An unusually comprehensive text for basic guidance courses offered to upper division and graduate 
students. More than any other available book, it gives the “how” of guidance practices to im- 
plement basic guidance principles, theories, and policies. Its new approach offers procedures 
geared to all levels of the public school system. Many forms and charts are quickly available for 
use by busy school administrators. 


GUIDANCE SERVICES IN SCHOOLS 


By Crirrornp P, Ёвокнысн, U. S. Office of Education. Practical Guidance Series. New 
Second Edition, 383 pages, $5.95 


With actual case histories from over 60 schools this new edition of a popular practical guidance 
text shows the establishing and operating of guidance sei It is intended primarily for school 
administration students, and brings into proper perspective the relationships of the guidance 
program to the school curriculum, its public relations program, and the full utilization by the 
school of the research services which the guidance program can provide. 


> 


INTRODUCTION TO COUNSELING 


By E. L. TornEnr, Dean of Students and Professor of Guidance, Madison College, Harrison- 
burg, Virginia, 322 pages, $5.95 
A practical, well-written textbook for the beginning course in counseling techniques, for pre-service 
and in-service teachers. The emphasis of the book is on process—or what to do when actually 
working with the individual. A developmental approach to counseling is used, and counseling is 
considered as an essential aspect of the educative process, Evaluation procedures are included. 


THE FACULTY IN COLLEGE COUNSELING 


By Metvene D, Hanee, Florida State University. 391 pages, $6.75 


A texthook for courses in Student Personnel Services, College Counseling, or Coordination of Col- 
lege Counseling Services, written by a nationally-known expert in the field of counseling and guid- 
ance at the college level. The book describes the functions of the faculty member as an adviser to 
students. It further relates faculty advising to the program of total college counseling. A final 
emphasis depicts the faculty member's working relationship with personnel in the student's high 
school and with his parents, 
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WASHINGTON ШП FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


PARENTS UNREALISTIC ON COLLEGE PLANNING 


College expectations: In Survey conducted by Elmo Roper for 
Ford Foundation, 69 per cent of parents of children under 18 re- 
ported they expected children to go to college. In 1958 only 21.4 
per cent of nation's population between 18 and 21 actually were in 
college. 

Financing college education: Median expected expense for 
each year of college was $1,450, but 60 per cent of parents expect- 
ing to send children to college reported no savings plan specifi- 
cally for this purpose. For the 40 per cent who did have such a 
plan, median amount saved last year was only $150. Although cost 
of college education has been increasing sharply since World War 
II, parents ignored possibility of continued increases and ex- 
pected future college costs to remain at present level. 


PROJECTION OF EARNED DEGREES 


Expect doubling within decade: According to U. S. Office of 
Education, number of earned degrees projected for 1969-1970 is 
about double number in 1957-1958 at each level of degrees and for 
each sex. .This large increase is due both to growing college-age 
population and to growing proportion of this population earning 
degrees. Of these two factors, growing population is more im- 
portant in accounting for increase in bachelor's and master's de- 
grees over period projected. 

First professional degrees: Number is expected to jump from 
362,544 in 1957-1958 to 709,000 in 1969-1970. Number of women 
getting first degrees is expected to rise from 121,564 to 234,000. 

Master's degrees: Number is expected to go up from 65,487 in 
1957-1958 to 138,900 in 1969-1970. Number for women is expected 
to increase from 21,336 to 45,000. 

Doctor's degrees: Number is expected to climb from 8,938 in 
1957-1958 to 18,100 in 1969-1970. Number for women should go up 
from 964 to 1,700. 


HOUSING OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 
Most off campus: Only about 30 per cent of Nation's 3.2 mil- 


lion college students were living in college housing quarters 
(dormitories and fraternity or sorority houses) in fall of 1958, 
according to Bureau of Census. Approximately 29 per cent were 
living with their parents, and 26 per cent had their own house— 
holds (that is, were household heads or wives of heads). Six per 
cent lived with relatives other than their parents, and 10 per 
cent had other types of living quarters (in rooming houses or in 
private rooms or apartments) while they were attending college. 
Women who were attending college were more likely to be living in 
college housing than were the men students. On other hand, men 
college students were more likely to be residing in their own 


households. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IS TOP CONCERN 


White House Conference report: Results of nationwide survey 
released by White House Conference on Children and Youth point to 
juvenile delinquency as number one youth problem in United States. 
Prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency is subject that 
tops list of 40 major areas of concern reported by 45 states with 
committees preparing for White House Conference which will be held 
March 27-Аргі1 2, 1960, in Washington. Second in frequency of 
mentions is closely related subject of emotionally disturbed 
child, listed by 32 states. Third, with 29 mentions, is problem 
of retarded child. Far down the list are problems stemming from 
Such new social phenomena as television-watching, teen-age drink- 


ing and driving, and radiation hazards. 


Personality Dynamics 


and Vocational Counseling 


Er н, I ром'т KNOW., It's just a vague 
dissatisfaction with myself, I sup- 
pose.... Kind of hard to pin down... . 


I've wandered around here not really hav- 
ing a concrete goal. It worries me, it 
annoys me. It's a vague feeling of uneasi- 
ness . . . of being ill at ease in a crowd and 
in meeting new people.... These things 
are a contributing factor along with the vo- 
cational indecision. I feel myself being 
driven to making a decision, of making a 
stand, which I might regret later on." 

Thus did a 26-year-old, single, male grad- 
uate student describe himself after coming 
to a counseling agency for help in choosing 
a career goal. It was apparent not only to 
the counselor but to the client himself that 
his intra-personal and inter-personal needs 
and response patterns were inextricably tied 
up with and interacting upon a life de- 
mand, viz, working toward a vocational 
goal. 

The very title of this article is indicative 
of an overall trend within the vocational 
guidance movement, a trend characterized 
by increasing recognition of (1) the com- 
plexity of factors affecting everyday life 
decisions and (2) the fact that an indi- 
vidual's vocational goals, and the behaviors 
leading toward those goals, are an expres- 
sion of the total person, not merely of a 
compartmentalized segment of the indi- 
vidual, 

Why this trend? For a number of rea- 
sons, including better methods of appraising 
individuals, better understanding of the 
counseling process, better professional prep- 
aration of counselors, and the expansion 
of counseling services to a wider range of 
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clientele ín terms of age and types of prob- 
lems handled. Counseling has gone from 
the schools into the market place and into 
the work place to serve adults in whom the 
problems of daily work and other life be- 
haviors are closely interwoven. Counseling 
a 30-year-old who feels frustrated and de- 
pressed during much of his working day is 
quite different from helping a 14-year-old 
explore possible future outlets in the world 
of work for his developing interests and 
aptitudes. 

These developments could not have oc- 
curred, however, without a broadening of 
the goals of vocational guidance [23] and of 
the concept of vocational counseling [20]. 
For example, at a recent APGA convention, 
McCully, in tracing the history of VA coun- 
seling, described the integration of voca- 
tional advisement and personal counseling 
in a broader frame of reference, in which 
“vocational counseling should go further 
than dealing with facts and information on 
a logical and rational basis by taking into 
account counselee perceptions and motiva: 
tions, and by assisting the counselee as 
necessary to clarify, accept, and modify his 
feelings and attitudes” [9]. 

This over-all trend is all to the good and 
has stimulated important development in 


the field. Like most changes, however, it | 


has also resulted in some blind alleys, in 
fumblings, and frequently in confusions. 
Not only the beginner, but the experienced 
counselor as well, is faced with the task of 
working his way through a barrage of ex- 
hortations and theorizing about the goals 
and nature of counseling, and of distinc 
tions among guidance, counseling, and 
psychotherapy. He is urged to be nom 
directive and treat vocational problems just 
like any other personal problems; or to 
apply psychoanalytic concepts such 25 
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identification, sublimation, and ego-ideal; 
or to approach counseling as facilitation of 
a learning process; or to help clients re- 
duce irrelevant drives and develop appropri- 
ate responses. It is small wonder that the 
experienced vocational counselor sometimes 
is nostalgic for the good old days when he 
could give a small battery of tests, match 
the results with an occupational profile, and 
help the client find a job which provided a 
reasonable outlet for the individual’s apti- 
tudes and interests. Or the counselor may 
react by drawing the unwise conclusion that 
there is no such thing as vocational coun- 
seling anymore and by treating all clients 
as in need of psychotherapy. 

What can the practicing vocational coun- 
selor do under the circumstances? Ob- 
viously, he cannot put a sign on his door 
Saying, "Out for lunch . . . will be back 
when APA or NVGA adopts an official 
theory of vocational counseling." What 
he can do is to draw upon theory, research, 
and his own experience and develop a set 
of propositions to guide him in his daily 
Work. These propositions will be in vary- 
ing stages of refinement and validation; 
Some will fall together neatly into a system, 
others will hang in mid-air until some new, 
unifying principles come along. 

The remainder of this article will be 
organized around such a set of propositions, 
those which I consider to be most relevant 
to personality dynamics in relation to vo- 
Cational counseling. 

Proposition 1. A job is more than a 
collection of duties and responsibilities; it 
determines the kind of life led by the indi- 
vidual. 

"This proposition affirms the importance 
of work in modern society. Toynbee [24], 
in a fascinating survey of the meaning of 
Work throughout history, describes how 
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man's work has had a religious and social 
basis as well as an economic one. To lose 
one's job is a psychological as well as an 
economic threat. One's occupation is also 
a primary determiner of one's social class. 
Thus the sociologist, historian, philosopher, 
and the psychiatrist as well as the psycholo- 
gist recognize the importance of one’s job 
in Western civilization, particularly in the 
United States with its Puritan ethic of “idle- 
ness as sin” and its frontier heritage of 
“work for survival.” 

A counselor must be aware, of course, 
that this attitude toward work is a charac- 
teristic middle-class phenomenon. Since 
most counselors are themselves middle-class 
persons and take these attitudes for granted, 
they are occasionally puzzled and even 
aggravated by the failure of a given client 
to be work-oriented. Edmund  Love's 
graphic description of the lives and moti- 
vations of some New York City vagrants in 
his book Subways Are For Sleeping [8] is 
a salutary antidote for these attitudes and 
should be required reading for counselors. 

Proposition 2. The degree of satisfac- 
tion an individual obtains from his work is 
proportionate to the degree to which it en- 
ables him to implement his self-concept and 
to satisfy his salient needs [21]. 

This proposition is based on the funda- 
mental principles of need-psychology and 
on the assumption that unsatisfied needs re- 
sult in frustrations, anxieties, and feelings 
of dissatisfaction. Super stated this in a 
more positive form when he wrote: “Since 
work has a central role in human life, it is 
not surprising that vocational development 
is easily viewed as the implementation of a 
self-concept” [22, p. 293]. 

That over-all job satisfaction is related 
to the extent to which one's job provides 
satisfaction for basic psychological needs 
has been fairly well demonstrated [17]. 
There is probably less agreement concern- 
ing the extent to which an individual can 
be "happy in general" without being rea- 
sonably happy in his work. Certainly, as 
vocational counselors, we operate on the 
assumption that job satisfaction and satis- 
faction in other important life areas inter- 
act and we expect, or at least hope, that im- 
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provement in one area will spread to other 
areas. j 

Proposition 3. Occupations differ in 
their temperament requirements and voca- 
tional planning should take these differ- 
ences into account. 

This is probably one of the most con- 
troversial of the propositions. It assumes 
that we can set minimum or optimum 
amounts of specified personality traits for 
various occupations, as has been done with 
intelligence, aptitudes, and skills. 

Unfortunately, research data on occupa- 
tional differences in personality traits are 
incomplete and even contradictory. Anne 
Roe [75] has gathered together the im- 
portant findings of this type in her Psy- 
chology of Occupations. The USES [26] 
has rated 4,000 jobs in terms of their out- 
standing personality requirements. But 
Patterson [10] in a recent review of studies 
of the Rorschach in vocational diagnosis or 
prediction states that “of studies of some 
30 occupations and 10 training areas, the 
results of the majority are negative or, if 
positive, were not cross-validated,” and 
Levine graphically described the outcomes 
of research on personality measures when 
he wrote that such measures “almost always 
have fallen flat on their face validities when 
stacked up against the criteria of training or 
occupational success” [7]. 

Despite the lack of strong positive evi- 
dence, this proposition is hard to give up. 
The negative findings can result from at 
least two possibilities: (1) there really are 
occupational differences but the current 
methods of measuring personality traits are 
too rough or unreliable to reveal the dif- 
ferences; or (2) there is considerable flexi- 
bility in the way most job duties can be 
carried out and workers with different per- 
sonality patterns can be equally effective. 
Thus in many job settings, particularly in 
higher level occupations, the worker makes 
the job as much as the job selects the 
worker. 

Until further evidence is available, there- 
fore, the vocational counselor probably 
should not put much stress upon specific 
temperament trait job requirements beyond 
the obvious, common sense ones. 
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Proposition 4. Occupations differ in 
their attraction value for persons with dif- 
fering patterns and. needs. 

Though striking differences іп person- 
ality requirements for job success have not 
been frequently found, some occupations 
appear to serve better than others as outlets 
for certain needs. Thus, Roe [/5] found 
that social scientists differ from physical 
scientists in concern with personal relation- 
ships, and Wells and Wood found that 
Harvard College arts majors differ in emo- 
tionality from physical science majors [27]. 
In a recent article, Carl Sternberg, after 
surveying a number of studies relating vo- 
cational interests to temperament traits, 
concluded that aesthetic interests are prob- 
ably related to needs for feelings of indi- 
viduality and revolt against society while 
scientific-technical interests may be related 
to needs for order, control, and predicta- 
bility [18]. 

Roe [74] has more recently hypothesized 
that the psychological climate of the home, 
along such dimensions as acceptance or re- 
jection, warmth or cold, develops attitudes 
which eventually express themselves in dif- 
ferential vocational choices. Thus, the indi- 
vidual exposed in early life to a “cold 
home, with parents tending to be rejecting 
or neglecting, is likely to develop a de- 
fensive orientation away from rather than 
toward persons and gravitate toward occu- 
pations of the technical, outdoor, or scien- 
tific type. : 

Proposition 5. Vocational decisions, like 
other life decisions, are not purely rational. 

Some would say they are not rational at 
all, but I like to think that man is a think- 
ing animal and that it is a mistake to for- 
get that he has a cortex as well as a thala- 
mus. With the recognition, however, of 
the multiplicity of factors affecting yo 
tional decisions (some of which the “de- 
cider” is only partially aware of) and of the 
concept of vocational choice as an expres 
sion and implementation of the individual's 
self-concept, attention must be directed to 
the identifications, the sublimations, the 
value structure, the stereotyped attitudes 
toward occupations, and the striving for the 
satisfaction of unsatisfied needs which are 
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drawn together in the process of making 
important life decisions. “Facts” about the 
individual and about jobs are still a neces- 
sary part of the decision process, and a vo- 
cational counselor has an important re- 
sponsibility for helping the client obtain 
those facts. He must be aware, however, 
that facts have to be interpreted and ac- 
cepted by the client before they have much 
functional value. : 
Proposition 6. Vocational problems both 
arise from and lead to emotional difficulties. 
"This proposition concerns the relation- 
ship between vocational and personality 


problems. Theoretically, there are three 
possible kinds of interactions: (1) inde- 
pendent, coincidental co-existence, like 


nearsightedness and the measles; (2) re- 
sulting symptom, in which one is primarily 
an observable symptom of some underlying 
difficulty; and (3) functional interaction, in 
Which adjustment in one area has a posi- 
tive or negative effect upon adjustment in 
another. 

Kaplan and Kaplan have recently de- 
scribed the second type of relationship as 
follows: 

‚_ "A characteristic symptom of emotional 
illness is a disturbance in the ability to 
adjust to the demands of reality. An im- 
portant aspect of reality in our society is the 
Necessity to support oneself by working. 
The general malfunctioning of neurotics 
and psychotic persons often encroaches on 
the work area; and many such persons, be- 
Sieged as they are by feelings of inadequacy, 
past failures, and anxiety, exhibit various 
degrees of vocational maladjustment. The 
Prevalence of work problems among the 
€motionally ill population indicates the im- 
portance of a thorough appreciation of the 
relationship between psychological disturb- 
ul and vocational maladjustment" [6, 

In one of the few attempts (that I am 
aware of) to relate the common psychiatric 
disorders to job functioning, the authors 
(one a psychiatrist, the other a psychologist) 
describe characteristic work problems fre- 
quently found in patients with psychiatric 
disorders such as Anxiety Reaction, Con- 
Version Reactions, Phobic Reactions, Ob- 
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sessive-Compulsive Reactions, etc. Thus, 
for example, conversion hysteria patients 
tend to have childish, histrionic, and de- 
pendent personalities and find it difficult to 
assume job responsibilities. In contrast, 
obsessive-compulsive patients are often 
hostile, perfectionistic, and overbearing in 
their job relations. 

Of more direct application to vocational 
counseling are the vocational manifestations 
of the more common forms of emotional 
maladjustment. Frequently observed by 
the vocational counselor are hostility, de- 
pendency, lack of self-esteem, and excessive 
competitiveness. Kaplan and Kaplan 
characterize the dependent person as fol- 
lows: 

“They seek dependent relationships with 
their supervisors at work, or they seek 'de- 
pendent’ types of work. . . They feel 
exploited in these dependency relationships, 
become resentful and anxious about their 
plights, but feel paralyzed in taking active 
steps to improve their situations. On the 
other hand, when their dependency needs 
are frustrated at work (by insecurity of 
employment or by lack of appreciation from 
their superiors) they become hostile and 
anxious. At times these people end up un- 
employed and on the relief rolls. "They 
then find rehabilitating themselves difficult 
because of the unconscious dependency 
gratifications they derive from 'govern- 
mental’ support" [6, p. 17]. 

It is difficult, however, to determine the 
direction of the cause-and-effect relationship 
between vocational maladjustment and 
emotional maladjustment. ^ Counselors 
know from experience that with improve- 
ment in the vocational area frequently 
comes improvement in other life areas. 
Super's description of the client whose per- 
sonality integration was facilitated through 
vocational counseling is an example [79]. 
Cohen's study [3] showed that the rate of 
rehospitalization of mental patients was 
lower for those who had jobs to go to or 
who had vocational plans before discharge 
from the hospital than for those with no 
vocational plans, even with severity of dis- 
ability held constant. These studies illus- 
trate or at least point up the likelihood that 
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a reasonably stable, satisfying work life is a 
source of personal strength which helps the 
individual to meet other life demands more 
effectively. And conversely, vocational dis- 
satisfactions and failures reduce the indi- 
vidual’s capacity to meet other life demands 
effectively. 

Proposition 7. Clients differ in their rea- 
sons for requesting vocational counseling. 

Although the emphasis in the discussion 
so far has necessarily been on the emotional 
causes of vocational difficulties, job failure 
or dissatisfaction is frequently due primarily 
to external, objective factors such as the 
work setting, management policies, eco- 
nomic fluctuations, etc. Getting help on 
career problems such as vocational choice, 
placement, and advancement thus rightly or 
wrongly is regarded as more “socially ac- 
ceptable” than getting help for emotional 
problems. The latter are looked upon as 
a sign of weakness, as something to be 
hidden from others. 

Since, as already mentioned, emotional 
maladjustments frequently result in voca- 
tional symptoms and since vocational coun- 
seling is more socially acceptable, a certain 
proportion of clients requesting vocational 
counseling are really asking for psycho- 
therapy. They may or may not be aware 
of their basic motivation for coming for 
help. 

One of the first tasks of the vocational 
counselor, therefore, is to arrive at a tenta- 
tive decision concerning the validity of the 
presenting vocational problem, its severity, 
its immediacy, and whether or not it should 
be the primary focus of the counseling 
sessions. 

An important counseling principle of 
relevance here is that one should start with 
the client at the level and on the problem 
on which he is ready and motivated to 
work. Disregard for this principle is a 
common fault of the beginning vocational 
counselor when faced by an obviously dis- 
turbed person who wants “the aptitude 
test" to find out what job to take. A useful 
counseling relationship which might lead 
eventually to an amelioration of the basic 
difficulties never does get established be- 
cause the counselor (in his infinite wisdom) 
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keeps postponing the testing and trying to 
open up other areas of difficulty. The cli- 
ent, somewhat puzzled by this resistance on 
the part of the counselor, goes along for a 
while because he looks upon the counselor 
as an expert who knows what he is doing, 
but finally reaches a point where he says, 
in effect, “О. К. I've told you all these 
things about myself, my attitudes toward 
my parents, etc. Now, how about the apti- 
tude test?” A better approach is to come 
right out in the very beginning and say, 
“Aptitude testing won't be of much help 
until you work out a better understanding 
of yourself and of some tendencies which 
are interfering with your success and satis- 
faction." Or best of all, in my opinion, is 
to respect the felt needs of the client, give 
him some appropriate tests, and use the 
discussion and interpretation of test results 
as an opportunity for the client to learn for 
himself that there are important factors 
other than his aptitudes and interests. In 
the process, also, the place of the vocational 
aspects in the total picture will become more 
apparent to both the client and the coun- 
selor. 

Proposition 8. Clients differ in kind of 
help needed for solving vocational prob- 
lems. 

Bordin [7] stresses the need for the coun- 
selor to ask himself two kinds of questions, 
i.e., not only what kind of problem is the 
client having but why does he need help in 
solving the problem. In his research on and 
refinement of Bordin's "diagnostic con- 
structs," Pepinsky [/7] described six reasons 
why clients need help, as follows: (1) lack 
of assurance, (2) lack of information, (3) 
lack of skill, (4) dependence, (5) self-con- 
flict: cultural, interpersonal, and intra- 
personal, (6) choice anxiety. : 

As soon as possible in the counseling 
process, the counselor should have at least 
a tentative hypothesis as to the basic reason 
or reasons for the client's inability to solve 
his own problem. The short-term and long- 
term counseling objectives and even the 
counseling techniques will differ depending 
on the reason for the client’s needing help. 
This is not the appropriate place to review 
the various counseling theories but the 
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formulations by the Pepinskys [72], Bordin 
[2], Rogers [76], Hahn and MacLean [5], 
Tyler [25], Robinson [73], and others аге 
designed to help the counselor clarify his 
objectives and develop techniques. The 
skilled vocational counselor recognizes that 
clients, particularly those with presenting 
vocational problems, differ in their needs, 
and sets his objectives and adapts his meth- 
ods in accordance with the specific needs 
of the individual client. 

Proposition 9. The goal of vocational 
counseling is to help the client not only to 
solve the immediate problem but to be- 
come better able to solve future problems. 

Like parents and teachers and others in 
the "helping professions," the ultimate ob- 
jective of the counselor is to work himself 
out of a job, i.e., in relation to the particular 
client at hand. Thus in working with his 
client, the counselor does not provide the 
answers but helps the client analyze the 
problem, formulate the critical questions, 
obtain the relevant information, and draw 
the wisest conclusions. 

Karl Duncker [4], in his analysis of prob- 
lem solving, distinguished between “func- 
tional solutions" and “ultimate solutions.” 
Functional solutions are in terms of “what 
needs to be known" or “if I can get by this 
step, the rest will become clear." In a real 
sense, the role of the counselor is to help 
the client arrive at functional solutions. 
What he (the counselor) contributes is his 
wisdom with respect to the problem-solving 
process. The client, in line with the prin- 
ciple that in most cases he is the best judge 
of what is best for him, has the responsibility 
for arriving at the ultimate solution. 

The vocational counselor, therefore, is 
Sensitive to the individual's total develop- 
ment as it influences vocational choice and 
progress. He helps the client acquire under- 
Standing, not only of his capacities, interests, 
and opportunities, but also of the emotion- 
alized attitudes which are interfering with 
rational choices or appropriate behavior. 
He helps the client to minimize the irrele- 
vancies which so often determine an indi- 
vidual’s attitude toward himself and occu- 
Pations. He structures the counseling proc- 
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ess in such a way that it becomes a learning 
experience for the client and that the client 
grows in the process. 

The counselor may say: “That’s all very 
nice, but just how far should I, as a voca- 
tional counselor, go? When does what I 
do change from counseling to psycho- 
therapy?" 

In an absolute sense, there probably is 
no answer to this question. Vocational 
counseling and psychotherapy, as processes, 
have much in common, differing more in 
over-all objectives than in specific methods. 
Following are some basic differences, at 
least as I see them. 

1. The objective of vocational counseling 
is problem solution while that of psycho- 
therapy is personality reorganization. Since 
problem solution and personality reorgani- 
zation are inter-acting, improvement in one 
is likely to have an accompanying improve- 
ment in the other. For the vocational 
counselor, the increased client insight and 
stronger personality which frequently re- 
sults from a careful working-through of a 
vocational problem is a gratifying outcome 
of the vocational counseling process. But 
it is really a by-product, not the central 
objective. 

Conversely, one by-product of psycho- 
therapy may be the successful handling of 
some problem or decision faced by the 
client—a problem which prior to psycho- 
therapy was disabling and disrupting be- 
cause the client was unable to face up to 
difficult reality situations. But the therapist 
has had personality reorganization as his 
central objective, not the handling of the 
immediate reality problem. 

This distinction puts the counselor in a 
difficult spot, since he has to make a critical 
decision fairly early in the counseling rela- 
tionship, although not necessarily during 
the first interview. He asks himself the 
question, “15 the client so emotionally up- 
set or crippled by anxieties that he cannot 
come to grips with the vocational problem?" 
If so, the counselor may decide to refer the 
client immediately for psychotherapy, or 
he may set a short-term counseling goal of 
helping the client to understand the need 
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for therapy (which is the immediate reality 
problem of the client), or he may work 
with the client rather narrowly and di- 
rectively in order to help the client meet an 
immediate situation. 

2. The vocational counselor is more 
likely than the therapist to provide informa- 
tion, or engage collaboratively in planning, 
or even give direct advice, and he is less 
likely to depend primarily upon client self- 
analysis. He is also less hesitant than most 
therapists to work with and through per- 
sons other than the client himself. He 
may contact relatives, friends, employers, 
teachers, in behalf of or even with the 
client, such as is done by counseling psychol- 
ogists in VA hospitals when helping their 
patients obtain post-hospitalization jobs. 

3. The vocational counselor has special 
knowledges and skills in a particular life 
area, namely the vocational one. He is 
informed concerning the factors, social and 
economic as well as psychological, which 
affect vocational success and satisfaction. 
He understands the types and severity of 
the usual demands on individuals associ- 
ated with their working life. He has a 
unique contribution to make in counseling 
situations in which the individual's relation 
to his job is a primary factor. 

One of the unfortunate concomitants of 
the many recent discussions of, and even 
arguments about, counseling and psycho- 
therapy is a confusion of the process and 
the job. When counseling and psycho- 
therapy are defined rather restrictively (as 
I have done above), the counselor objects to 
what he considers a too narrow definition 
of his job and so does the therapist. In 
my opinion, however, it is better to differ- 
entiate as sharply as possible between coun- 
seling and psychotherapy as processes and 
then realize that a counselor occasionally 
does some therapy and a therapist some 
counseling. In other words, a process defini- 
tion is not a job description. Once the 
distinction between process and job is ac- 
cepted, the counselor and therapist should 
be better able to think more logically and 
less defensively about their own objectives, 
responsibilities, and methods. 
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Summary 


The overall rationale underlying the 
above propositions may be stated as follows. 
Work is a primary source of life satisfaction 
and occupations provide differential outlets 
for personal characteristics and individual 
needs. Since it is the whole person who is 
involved in vocational decisions and vo- 
cational progress, these decisions and ac- 
tivities are influenced by non-rational as 
well as rational factors. "Vocational suc- 
cess and satisfaction are affected by and 
have an effect upon success and satisfaction 
in other life areas. 

The counselor must therefore determine 
whether the presenting vocational problem 
is a central or symptomatic one and why 
the client is unable to solve his own prob- 
lem. He recognizes that clients differ in 
their counseling needs and sets his objectives 
and adapts his methods accordingly, keep- 
ing in mind the ultimate goal of client 
growth as well as client solution of the im- 
mediate problem. 
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FIELD STUDY GROUP TO VISIT U.S.S.R. IN 1960 


The Comparative Education Society has been invited again by the 
Trade Union of Education and Scientific Workers of the USSR to partici- 
pate in a field study and seminar planned and directed by the Trade Union 
for American educators. Phi Delta Kappa's Commission on International 
Education joins with the Comparative Education Society to co-sponsor this 
intensive first-hand study of Soviet education. The emphasis in 1960 will 
be upon the changes which have been introduced as a result of the big re- 
forms of 1959-1960. The dates have been tentatively set for August 14 to 


September 17. 


tunities to visit classes. "The propose 
a city in Siberia, Alma Ata, Tibilisi, and Kharkov. 

Participation in the program is open to anyo 
of an international character. 
obtained from Dr. Gerald H. Read, Secre- 
Education Society, Kent State University, 


teaching or education work 
and application forms may be 
tary-Treasurer, Comparative 
Kent, Ohio. 


January, 1960 


Soviet schools open on September 1, so there will be oppor- 
d itinerary includes stops in Moscow, 


ne engaged in college 
Information 
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OCCUPATIONAL IMPRESSIONS, 
OCCUPATIONAL PREFERENCES, 


LOUIS H. 


ips IMMEDIATE purposes of this study are: 
(1) to investigate relationships among 
(a) students' beliefs regarding the favor- 
ability of the impressions concerning nurs- 
ing which they receive from various persons 
and means of communication, (b) students’ 
preferences concerning the career of nurs- 
ing, and. (c) students' residence; (2) to deter- 
mine specific relationships between favor- 
ability for the different sources and each of 
the other two variables in turn, by holding 
constant the possible interrelationships be- 
tween them; and (3) to decide whether 
favorability of impressions is more closely 
related to career preferences or to residence. 


Subjects and Methods of Research 


Questionnaires were distributed to all 
senior girls in selected Wisconsin high 
schools, chosen to be representative of those 
in an urban metropolitan community, and 
those in rural areas and small towns. 

The urban metropolitan community se- 
lected was Milwaukee, and, with the co- 
operation of school authorities, four schools 
which include students from residential 
areas of varied status levels were chosen. 

The other high schools were selected from 
an official list of schools located in rural 
areas or in small towns with a population 
under 7,500. Towns with fewer than 7,500 
residents in 1950 were grouped with rural 
areas, for it was felt that their occupational 
values, at least regarding nursing, would 
tend to be fairly similar. The high schools 
in this category were restricted to those 
within 100 miles of Madison because of 
transportation accessibility. 

In the four urban schools, 399 question- 


Lour Н. Onmzack is Assistant Professor, Depart- 
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AND RESIDENCE 


ORZACK 


naires were obtained. Some 714 question- 
naires were obtained from the schools in 
rural areas and in small towns. 

From these, 378 questionnaires were se- 
lected for intensive analysis. The 378 ques- 
tionnaires finally used were obtained from 
188 rural students and 190 urban students. 
Half of each of these groups consisted of 
students who expressed a preference for 
nursing. The remainder was composed of 
those whose occupational preferences ex- 
cluded nursing. Thus, of the sub-sample 
of 188 rural students finally selected, 94 
were preferrers of nursing and 94 were non- 
preferrers; whereas of the 190 respondents 
in the urban sub-sample, 96 were preferrers 
and 94 were non-preferrers of nursing. 


*The sample design permits hypotheses implicit 
in the research design of the study to be efficiently 
tested by means of a technique for the calculation of 
components of chi-square. Use of this procedure 
was suggested by Glenn Fuguitt. See [5, 6]. 

The equality of N’s in the sub-groups and the re- 
sultant additive quality of the chi-squares make 
posible the comparison of relationships between 
avorableness of impressions of nursing, and, in 
turn, each of the other variables, while the other 
variable is held constant. The comparative size of 
the chi-squares shows whether differences in favor- 
ableness are more closely related to the. students 
preference or lack of preference for nursing, or to 
their rural or urban environment. For each role 
and means of communication, four contingency 
fables were constructed. One dimension of each was 
favorability of impressions received from the par- 
ticular source, classified as favorable and other-than- 
favorable. In the 2 x 4 table, the other dimension 
consisted of the four residence-preference groups. 
The other dimensions for the three component 
tables were, respectively, (1) preferrers and non- 
preferrers of nursing; (2) rural and urban residence; 
and (3) rural preferrers and urban non-preferrers, 
and rural non-preferrers and urban preferrers. Chi- 
squares for component 2 x 2 tables add to the chi- 
square of the over-all 2 x 4 table, for each role and 
means of communication; examination of their size 
and significance level permits the testing of hypothe- 
ses. The two additional urban preferrers con 
tributed to arithmetic residuals and were jud 
unimportant for statistical purposes. 
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The respondents were asked to state their 
‘occupational and professional career ргеЁ 
erences after high school graduation. Their 
own responses provided the basis for the 
classification of students into “preferrers” 
and “non-preferrers.” “Ргеѓеггегѕ” are 
those who included nursing in their listing; 
“non-preferrers” consist of those who failed 
to mention nursing as a career they pre- 
ferred. 

Eleven personal roles and 10 means of 
mass communication were listed on the 
questionnaires as possible sources of some 
impressions regarding nursing [7—3, 7]. 
The personal roles selected included “the 
family doctor,” “guidance counselors in high 
school,” “hospital nurses,” and “relatives in 
nursing.” All are persons who at least 
might furnish some information or evalua- 
tions regarding occupations generally. All 
might be expected to discuss nursing as a 
particular career with individual high 
school students. 

4 The means of mass communication con- 
sisted mainly of media to which the entire 
population is exposed, such as television, 
newspapers, radio, magazines, and books. 
However, bulletins or catalogues published 
by nursing schools and by colleges and uni- 
Versities were also included as illustrations 
of means of communication that would have 
a fairly limited and selected audience. 

The students were asked to identify the 
degree of favorableness toward nursing 
which they generally associated with each 
Personal role and with each means of com- 
munication. Impressions were classified as 
favorable,” “mixed,” or “unfavorable.” In 
addition, the respondents could record the 
absence of any impression from particular 
Sources, their lack of exposure to each 
Source, or their inability to recall how favor- 
a or unfavorable such impressions had 

een, 

The design of the sample made statistical 
analysis particularly simple. By means of 

square analysis, rural students were sys- 
tematically compared to urban students, and 
гез were compared to non-preferrers. 

2 P. role and means of mass communi- 
SR E turn, it was determined whether 

udents were more likely than urban 
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students to report receiving favorable im- 
pressions of nursing and whether preferrers 
were more likely than non-preferrers to re- 
port receiving favorable impressions of 
nursing. 

The virtually equal number of subjects in 
each of the four sub-groups made feasible 
the analysis of the relative size of chi-squares 
associated with each possible source of im- 
pressions of nursing. This is intended to 
show whether the variation in favorableness 
of impressions reported for the sources is 
more closely related to differences between 
preferrers and non-preferrers or to differ- 
ences between the rural and urban environ- 
ments of students. 


Results and Discussion 


Students generally believe that persons 
they know and means of communication to 
which they are exposed vary widely in the 
degree to which they supply any knowledge 
and impressions of nursing. This conclu- 
sion follows clearly from examination of the 
data presented in Tastes 1 and 2. 

Only 14 per cent of the students reported 
receiving any impressions of nursing from 
their high school principal; whereas, at the 
other extreme, 58 per cent reported receiv- 
ing an impression of some kind from nurs- 
ing students. For the means of communica- 
tion, the least frequently mentioned source 
of any knowledge regarding nursing is news- 
paper comic strips. Somewhat less than 23 
per cent of the students stated that comics 
had supplied them with any knowledge 
or impressions of nursing, At the same 
time, about 53 per cent of the students stated 
that television programs supplied them with 
some knowledge of nursing. 

A reasonable conclusion is that the vari- 
ous sectors of the students’ environment fur- 
nish them with substantially different 
amounts of information about at least this 
one career possibility. 

A second conclusion is that the several 
sources of knowledge vary widely in favora- 
bility toward nursing. This follows from 
examination of the data in the last columns 
of Tastes 1 and 2. We have eliminated the 
responses of students who reported receiving 
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TABLE 1 


Extent and Type of Impressions of Nursing Received from Various Personal Roles, in Percentages, 
for All Students 


No Reported Impression Type of Impression Favorable 


Source of Impression Impressions; ој Some Favor- ^ Unfavorable among All 
of Nursing Total Do Not Know Kind able and Mixed Impressions 
Relatives who are or were in nursing 100.0 58.2 41.8 28.0 13.8 67.0 
Relatives who are or were in medicine 100.0 74.3 25.6 16.1 925 62.9 
Nursing students 100.0 41.8 58.2 38.1 20.1 65.5 
Family Doctor 100.0 55.1 41.9 30.4 14.5 67.7 
Nursing School Faculty Members 100.0 72.4 27.6 17.5 10.1 63.4 
Hospital Nurses 100.0 50.8 49.3 30.7 18.6 62.3 
Nurses on duty in home or office 100.0 70.3 29.7 16.7 13.0 56.2 
Guidance Counselors or advisers in 
high school 100.0 69.9 30.2 16.4 13.8 54.3 
High School Teachers (other than \ 
guidance counselors or advisers) 100.0 69.8 30.2 15.9 14.3 52.6 | 
High School Principal 100.0 86.2 13.7 5.8 7.9 42.5 
Other high school students interested | 


in nursing 100.0 41.0 59.0 35,2 23.8 60.0 | 


no impression of nursing from each source; considered favorable. At the other extreme | 
the percentages in the final column of each 68 per cent of the impressions of nursing 

table show what proportion of students who attributed to the family doctor were recalled 
reported receiving any impression of nurs- as generally favorable. 


| 


ing from each source stated that the general Among means of communication, only 50 | 
tenor of the impression was favorable to that per cent of the impressions attributed by the | 
specialty. students to comic strips were considered to 


individual they consider to be least favor- the impressions that resulted from examina- 

able to nursing is the high school principal. tion of nursing school bulletins or cata- 

About 42 per cent of such impressions were logues were considered favorable. | 
І 


For persons whom the students know, the be generally favorable, while 82 per cent of | 


TABLE 2 


Extent and Type of Impressions of Nursing Received From Various Communication Media, 
in Percentages, for All Students | 


versity 100.0 73.8 26.2 18.3 7.9 69.8 р 


No Reported Type of Impression 
Impressions; impression Unfavor- Favorable | 
Source of Impression Not Seenor of Some Favor- ableand among All 5 
of Nursing Total Heard Kind able Міхей Impressions | 
Radio program 100.0 75.4 24.6 у 17.2 7.4 69.9 | 
Television program 100.0 46.6 53.4 37.8 15.6 70.8 
Newspaper article or story 100.0 56.1 43.9 26.7 1732 60.8 
Newspaper comic strip 100.0 77.3 22.8 11.4 11.4 50.0 
Movies 100.0 54.5 455 7 30.7." 14.8 67.5 | 
Magazine article or story 100.0 50.8 49.2 pire 18.0 63.4 
Book, Novel 100.0 52.1 47.9 32.5 15.6 67.4 
Pamphlets 100.0 52.9 47.1 38.4 8.7 81.5 
Bulletin or catalogue of a nursing school 100.0 62.4 37.6 31.0 6.6 82.4 i 
Bulletin or catalogue of a college or uni- | 
2 
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Finally it is worth mentioning that 
students consider that their high school 
teachers, guidance counselors, and princi- 
pals are less favorably disposed to nursing 
than any of the other sources, except for 
newspaper comic strips. The possible effects 
of this on career preferences and ultimate 
career choices can only be guessed, however. 

With these results in mind, we may turn 
to the portion of the analysis concerned with 
interrelationships, as shown by the detailed 
chi-square analysis. 

Respondents in the four residence-prefer- 
ence groups differ clearly in the degree to 
which they report receiving favorable im- 
pressions of nursing from persons they know 
and from means of communication to which 
they are exposed. Ten of the 11 personal 
roles are significant at or beyond the 0.05 
level. Similarly, all but one means of com- 
munication are significant at least at the 
0.05 level. 

Preferrers are generally much more likely 
than non-preferrers to recall receiving favor- 
able impressions of nursing from persons 
they know and means of communication 
with which they are familiar. All but two 
personal roles and all but one means of 
communication reach significance’ at or be- 
yond the 0.05 level. 

On the other hand, urban students appear 
about as likely as rural students to report re- 
ceiving favorable impressions of nursing 
from persons and from means of communi- 
cation. Only two personal roles reach the 
Significance level of 0.05; for means of com- 
munication, none reaches the 0.05 level. 

The detailed examination of the distri- 
bution of significant chi-squares shows that 
the students’ judgments concerning the 
degree of favorability of various sources 
toward nursing are generally related to the 
Classification of students into preferrers and 
Non-preferrers. At the same time, these 
Judgments of favorability appear to be inde- 
Pendent of the rural-urban classification. 

Attention to some exceptions is war- 
tanted. For the personal roles, exceptions 
10 the general findings are limited to high 
School teachers, counselors, and principals. 

than students more frequently view guid- 
ance counselors as favorably disposed to 
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nursing than do rural students, but pre- 
ferrers and non-preferrers do not differ sig- 
nificantly in their statements concerning 
these persons. While preferrers differ sig- 
nificantly from non-preferrers in judgments 
concerning their teachers’ views of nursing, 
more than two-fifths of the total chi-square 
is unconnected with either the preference or 
residence classifications. More than 50 per 
cent of the total chi-square for radio pro- 
grams is similarly not allocated. Finally, 
comic strips appear unrelated either to 
career preference or to rural-urban differ- 
ences. 

Both the findings regarding knowledge 
and impressions of nursing, as well as the 
approach employed, contribute to our gen- 
eral understanding of how individuals and 
occupations become associated. Selection of 
occupations occurs when individuals be- 
come attracted to some specialties rather 
than to others. Recruitment to occupations 
occurs when routes of access become deline- 
ated and efforts are made to entice persons 
with certain attributes to them. 

From the point of view of the choosing 
individual, knowledge of specialties and of 
routes to them is of necessity incomplete. 
This is not at all surprising, given the vast- 
ness of our society and the extensive social 
changes occurring within it. Some work 
specialties are widely known, but many are 
not. Some receive almost universal acclaim; 
others appear distasteful and undesirable. 
Opinions about certain specialties may be 
highly crystallized; ambiguities and dis. 
agreements in judgment may abound for 
others. 

Sub-cultural variability enters as a gen- 
eral factor that furnishes texture to the per- 
ceptions and appraisals of occupations and 
professions. The individual's participation 
in specialized sections of our society results 
in his becoming aware of a limited number 
of specialties. And, through his differential 
association? with particular groups and in- 


з Тһе author is indebted to Professor Erwin О, 
Smigel of New York University for his suggestion 
that Edwin Н. Sutherland's pona of “differen- 
tial association” could be transferred from the study 
of criminal careers to the investigation of career 
preferences and choices. For details see [8]. 
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dividuals, and his non-association with 
others, he learns how those specialties are 
ranked and evaluated. The person is thus 
brought closer toward particular career 
lines. During this process, his preferences 
are formed. Ultimately, choices and com- 
mitments become final as his goals attain 
clarity, and alternative career lines become 
foreclosed and unattainable. 

Our findings shows that rural and urban 
high school students tend to be aware of 
favorable and unfavorable evaluations of 
nursing in about the same degree. Those 
who prefer nursing are much more aware 
of favorable opinions regarding it than are 
those whose preferences are in other direc- 
tions. Thus, the analysis shows the influ- 
ence that sub-cultural differences in evalua- 
tions of nursing have upon the formation of 
personal preferences regarding nursing as a 
career. At the same time, the data show 
that sub-cultural differences in evaluations 
of nursing between rural and urban areas 
tend to be fairly unimportant. This ap- 
pears to contradict both the judgment that 
nursing is particularly consonant with rural 
values and the expectation that rural opin- 
ion leaders readily recommend it as a desir- 
able profession [4]. 

Some aspects of the preference and choice 
process mentioned above are left unclear by 
these findings. They do not clarify the 
manner in which the timing of favorable 
influences can affect the formation of prefer- 
ences for nursing. It is conceivable that 
some amount of selective perception occurs. 
Those already committed to nursing may be 
particularly sensitive to favorable opinions 
regarding it and may perhaps ignore, not 
attract, or not seek out unfavorable judg- 
ments. In these terms, the findings concern- 
ing the differences between preferrers and 
non-preferrers may not be conclusive, de- 
spite their consistency. Persons who rather 
early in life somehow acquire a basis for 
ranking occupations and who crystallize 
their preferences may subsequently be espe- 
cially receptive to receipt of approving state- 
ments from others. Articles and stories in 
the media of communication which put the 
specialties preferred in a favorable light 
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may be more readily recalled than those 
which are negative. 

"Those others who defer the crystallization 
of their preferences until a career choice 
point approaches may, on the other hand, 
form their preferences on the basis of the 
balance of favorable and unfavorable im- 
pressions of different specialties received 
shortly before their decisions need be made. 
A longitudinal or panel study which follows 
groups of individuals during several years 
would be required to investigate these proc- 
esses in detail. It can readily be seen, there- 
fore, that rejection of the null hypothesis re- 
garding differences between preferrers and 
non-preferrers does not, by itself, establish 
any interpretations regarding the processes 
in time whereby preferences are established. 

There are other possibilities for further 
research which are suggested by the results. 
Are preferences formed in different ways de- 
pending upon the particular occupations or 
professions which are under consideration? 
A widely-known but perhaps degrading oc- 
cupation such as garbage collector may be- 
come attractive to those exposed to extensive 
and repeated favorably-inclined personal in- 
fluences. On the other hand, sustained per- 
sonal influences may not be essential for 
other specialties that demand a lengthy, 
formal education and preparation prior to 
entrance. In these connections, Super's 
classification of occupations into those with 
“early,” “normal,” and "late" entry may be 
important [7]. The formation of prefer- 
ences for "early entry" specialties will, no 
doubt, differ from those for “normal entry” 
specialties in ways that should be clarified by 
further research. 

A final possibility concerns the attempt to 
determine which sources of knowledge and 
impressions are generally more important 
for the development of career preferences 
and which less important. Some individ- 
uals who supply information and attitudes 
regarding occupations belong to groups that 
have a great deal of personal significance for 
the persons who are influenced by them- 
Opinions from those sources would carry 4 
good deal of weight. Members of other 
groups would have much less significance at 
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tached to their statements. Students and 
others rely intensively on certain means of 
mass communication and ignore others. 
This study does not attempt to compare the 
influence of various sources on the basis of 
differences in the personal significance and 
general social importance attached to them 
by the subjects. Such research into the way 
in which different groups serve as important 
sources of reference, while others do not, is 
clearly called for. 

Further investigation and research on the 
processes through which people choose 
Careers is clearly in order. In that fashion, 
the conclusions reached in this study can be 
checked further, not only for nursing but 
also for the wide range of specialties in our 
society. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Balanced sub-samples of high school 
seniors were selected in a systematic fashion 
so that generally equal numbers of pre- 
ferrers and non-preferrers of nursing and 
equal numbers of rural and urban students 
Were included. In all, 378 respondent ques- 
tionnaires were finally used for the detailed 
analysis, 

The general findings of this study can be 
summarized as follows: 

l. The various individuals and mass 
means of communication which are impor- 
tant components of the cultural environ- 
ment of high school students furnish them 
with widely different amounts of informa- 
tion regarding the specific career of nursing. 

2. Their several sources of information 
Concerning nursing also convey to students 
evaluations of nursing that range substan- 
tially in favorableness. 

8. Students who express a preference for 
nursing are much more likely than non- 
Preferrers to believe that their sources of 
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information regarding nursing are favorably 
disposed to nursing. 

4. The rural students’ sources of informa- 
tion regarding nursing are generally no 
more nor no less likely than urban students’ 
sources to be favorably disposed toward 
nursing. 

5. Differences among sources in their re- 
ported favorability toward nursing are more 
closely related to the students’ personal 
career preferences than they are to predicted 
differences between the sub-cultural en- 
vironments of rural and of urban students. 

In general, then, we have found, at least 
for nursing, that selected sub-cultural influ- 
ences significantly affect the formation of 
career preferences. These are the influences 
associated with persons known to the in- 
dividuals confronted by alternative careers 
and the influences that may result from their 
exposure to the means of mass communica- 
tion. At the same time, we have found that 
nursing is evaluated about as favorably in 
both rural and urban sub-cultures. Addi- 
tional research on the sociological influences 
which affect career preferences and choices, 
not only for nursing but also for the entire 
range of specialties, is called for. 
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Recent Studies in Character-Trait Rating 


P. W. HUTSON 


HE IMPORTANCE of various character traits 
in determining the success of workers in 
all types of occupations and of students in 
school or college is universally acknowl- 
edged. The objective measurement of such 
traits being impossible, employment officers 
and college admissions directors fall back on 
rating scales to obtain evaluations of appli- 
cants for jobs and for college entrance. 
About 40 years ago researches were carried 
on by Thorndike, Scott, Knight, Paterson, 
Rugg, Symonds, Freyd, Shen, and others to 
establish the procedures to be followed in 
obtaining the most valid character-trait rat- 
ing. With the work of W. Hardin Hughes, 
then director of research in the schools of 
Pasadena, which was reported in a half 
dozen magazine articles in the 1920's, re- 
search along this line came to an end. 


Current Research 


It has long been the feeling of this writer 
that much work yet remained to be done, 
first, to establish the best methods of rating, 
and, second, to bring about the common 
practice of such methods. To these ends he 
has recently directed several researches. 

First was a study of existing practice made 
by Paul Masoner [7]. Canvassing the rating 
practices of 100 of the best high schools of 
the country by questionnaire and by analy- 
sis of their rating forms, he found that most 
rating plans violated the sound principles of 
rating established by the investigators 
named above. Seventy-five of the schools 
provided no definitions of the traits to be 
rated, 98 made no attempt to obtain any 
degree of conformity to the normal curve, 
and only three directed raters to rate all 


P. W. Hutson is a Professor of Education at the 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

This article was originally read by Dr. Hutson 
at the APGA Research Symposium in Cleveland, 
Ohio, on March 25, 1959. 
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pupils on one trait, then to proceed to the 
second trait, and so on. Thus, the “halo 
effect,” a term coined by Thorndike to des- 
ignate the tendency to judge an individual 
on each of his traits in accordance with one’s 
general impression of him, was being fos- 
tered in the majority of the schools. The 
type of scale most widely used was the 
graphic scale, which may be described as a 
card or sheet with horizontal lines for each 
trait, and with each line marked off into five 
divisions which stand for possession of the 
trait in five degrees of variation. When the 
favorable extremes of all traits are at one 
side of the rating card and the unfavorable 
extremes are at the other side, the rater has 
a tendency to check all the traits as if they 
existed in the same degree. To thwart this 
tendency, rating theorists have advocated 
that the favorable and unfavorable extremes 
of the scales should be alternated. Masoner 
found only two of his schools to be follow- 
ing this practice. 

All in all, Masoner's study conveys the 
definite impression that trait-rating is a 
badly misused instrument. The reason for 
this state of affairs can only be conjectured, 
but it seems likely that the creation and ap- 
plication of a sound rating plan presents 
obstacles that have seemed insurmountable. 
If a plan could be devised which incorpo- 
rates the principles of valid rating, and if 
the worth of the plan could be proved, per- 
haps school faculties would willingly under- 
take to employ it, even though its use seems 
complicated and time consuming. 

To solve this problem studies have re- 
cently been completed by Gardner [1] and 
Ritenour [8]. These investigators obtained 
trait ratings from the teachers of more than 
1,200 seniors in the Washington High 
School, Massillon, Ohio, the McKinley High 
School, Canton, Ohio, and six high schools 
of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. In the 
development of the rating plan, it must be 
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acknowledged that the pioneer work of W. 
Hardin Hughes was freely drawn upon 
(2-61. 


Trait Identification 


The first problem faced by Gardner and 
Ritenour was the selection and definition of 
the traits to be rated. To solve this problem 
they analyzed the personality trait rating 
forms used by some 75 liberal arts colleges 
and the corresponding forms employed by 
important business and industrial organiza- 
tions of the Greater Pittsburgh area. The 
large number of traits thus found could be 
telescoped, it seemed, to the following six 
traits or trait clusters: Reliability, Indus- 
try, Cooperation, Initiative, Efficiency, Ac- 
curacy. Definitions of each trait were 
worked out in terms of the behavior charac- 
teristic of high school pupils who possess 
the trait in highest degree and in lowest 
degree. For example, the definition of Ac- 
curacy was expressed as follows: 


Person is described as accurate, painstaking, 
thorough, sensitive to details, precise. 


Lowest Rank 
1. Is careless and slipshod about the written work 
turned in. 
2. Never checks over a job he has done to test its 
correctness. 
5. Does not follow the rules with any nicety or 
particularity. 
4. Whatever the quantity of his work, it is gen- 
erally low in quality. 
5. Careless in speaking, writing, and spelling. 
Highest Rank 
l. Exercises care in the exact preparation of 
Written work. 
2. Reviews his work to make sure that it is free 
from error. 
T Meticulously follows the rules of play or work. 
e. Quality of his work is uniformly high. 
5. Uses good choice of words, spells correctly, ex- 
Presses ideas precisely. 


“ Each of the rating teachers was given a 
General Instructions” sheet, a three-page 
description called “Personality Traits— 
Perational Definitions," (as, "Accuracy," 
“town above), as many copies of the blank 
E Normal Curve Rating Scale" as the 
aters needed for rating all their seniors, and 
a "List of Students to Be Rated" (drawn up 
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for each rater by the high school office).* A 
reading of these forms and instructions made 
it clear to the raters that the rating system 
has the following characteristics: 

l. The rater must rate all pupils on a 
single trait rather than rating one pupil at 
a time on all traits. 

2. The rater must respect the normal 
curve in his distribution of the pupils along 
the rating scale. (Features 1 and 2 prevent 
the halo effect.) 

3. Directions for rating are so located 
that they are most certain to be read at the 
optimal time in the rating process. 

4. The ratings are objectively defined to 
help assure the agreement of the raters on 
the meaning of each trait. 

Because the number of pupils to be rated 
varied somewhat widely in the case of each 
rating teacher, such directions were given 
as to require each rater to list approximately 
5—10 per cent of his pupils in the "Highest" 
and in the "Lowest" columns of his rating 
sheet, 15-20 per cent each in the columns 
headed "Superior" and "Inferior," and the 
remaining members in the "Average" col- 
umn. To handle statistically the ratings 
thus gathered, numerical values o£ 1, 2, 8, 
4, and 5 were substituted for ratings of 
“Lowest,” “Inferior,” "Average," "Supe- 
rior,” and “Highest,” respectively, and the 
first step was to average the ratings given to 
each senior by his teachers, from three to 
six in number. ) 

Gardner's initial analysis of the ratings 
given the seniors of Massillon and Canton 
McKinley high schools is shown in TABLE 1. 


TABLE | 


lard Deviations of Ratings 


d Stand 
c i of Two Ohio High Schools 


Given 722 Seniors 


Mean 

Trait Rating S.D. 
Reliability 3.08 0.85 
Industry 3.07 0.84 
Cooperation 3.14 0.78 
Initiative 3.04 0.81 
Efficiency 3.06 0.83 
Ассигасу 3.06 0.82 


1 Copies of these forms may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the author. 
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TABLE 2 
Intercorrelations of Ratings of Traits Given 722 Seniors of Two Ohio High Schools 


Rel. Ind. Coop. Init. Ef. Acc. 
Reliability AS 0.867 0.806 0.805 0.849 0.851 
Industry 0.867 D 0.810 0.835 0.865 0.854 
Cooperation 0.806 0.810 As 0.743 0.794 0.748 
Initiative 0.803 0.835 0.745 ee 0.857 0.837 
Efficiency 0.849 0.863 0.794 0.857 E 0.907 
Accuracy 0.851 0.854 0.748 0.837 0.907 
The mean rating for each trait is only а Initiative. 0.657 
little higher than the theoretical mean of Efficiency 0.712 
3.00, and the magnitude of the standard Accuracy... 1. 0.740 


deviations suggests that the whole five-point 
scale was used in accordance with the direc- 
tions. 

TABLE 2 shows the intercorrelations of the 
traits. Except for the trait of Cooperation, 
the coefficients range between 0.80 and 0.90, 
an outcome which may mean that the traits 
are not as discrete as had been hypothesized, 
or that the method of rating did not alto- 
gether eliminate halo effect. Gardner’s 
further analysis disclosed one teacher whose 
ratings of his 70 students represented 100 
per cent halo; that is, pupil A was given the 
same rating on all traits, the same was true 
of pupil B, and so with all the rest. Thus, 
it was possible for a rater to avoid making 
the discriminating judgments which the 
plan was intended to stimulate. 

Ritenour made a similar analysis of the 
ratings given the seniors in six high schools 
of Pennsylvania and obtained results which 
corresponded very closely to those shown in 
Tastes І and 2. 


Academic Prediction 


Gardner correlated the trait ratings of the 
seniors of Massillon with their high school 
quality point average, using the ranking 
which had been established at the end of the 
junior year. Thus, the marks had been 


given, for the most part, by teachers other 
than those who did the trait rating. The 
coefficients of correlation between each 
trait and rank in class are as follows: 


These data certainly signify a considerable 
relationship between character traits and 
success in high school—more, indeed, than 
has been found between intelligence and 
success in high school. 

For prediction of success in college, Gard- 
ner followed up all those seniors of the two 
Ohio schools and the six Pennsylvania 
schools who went to college and obtained at 
the end of a year the transcripts of 190 who 
had earned at least a semester or a quarter of 
college credit. Of these, 119 had completed 
an entire year in college. The average of 
the mean trait ratings of the first group was 
3.66; of the second group, 3.71. These are 
considerably higher than the means of all 
the ratees, which are shown in Taste l. 
TABLE 3 shows the coefficients of correlation 
between traits and college quality point 
averages. Except for the trait of Coopera- 
tion the coeficients are substantial. 
Twenty-five years ago Segel summarized 
many studies which predicted college suc- 


TABLE 3 


Coefficients of Correlation between Trait 
Ratings and College Quality Point Averages 
=== ИЙИШИШШЫШИИШЫШШШШШИШИНЫЕА 


QPA ОРА 
7st Term Ist College Year 
Trait (190 cases) (179 cases) 

Reliability 0.555 0.570 
Industry 0.558 0.574 
Cooperation 0.396 0.355 
Initiative 0.536 0.550 
Efficiency 0.579 0.648 
Accuracy 0.660 0.664 
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cess from intelligence tests and from high 
school marks and found the following me- 
dian coefficients [70, p. 69]: 


College 
Marks 
опо (cc eee 0.44 
ШАШЫ шашз........................ 0.55 


Colleges have long been interested in know- 
ing the intelligence and the high school rank 
of their applicants. Gardner's data suggest 
that ratings on some character traits, es- 
pecially on Accuracy and Efficiency, are 
more predictive of college success. 


—And Work Success 


Employing the same trait ratings of high 
school seniors as did Gardner, Ritenour 
attempted to find out how well trait rat- 
ings predict success in office work. Many 
girls who graduate from high school are 
trained in office skills and take up that kind 
of work. Employers who receive their appli- 
Cations send rating forms to their principals, 
because they know that character traits 
notably determine their success. Hence, 
Ritenour followed up 139 female graduates 
of the eight high schools who entered office 
Work and endeavored to find out how suc- 
cessful they were by obtaining ratings of 
general job efficiency from their immediate 
job supervisors. The average of the mean 
high school trait ratings of these girls was 
3.39, which is noticeably higher than the 
means of all the ratees, which are shown in 
Taste 1, but not as high as the ratings of 
the members who went to college. 

Whereas the success of the college-bound 
youth could be ascertained by a criterion 
that was readily obtained, discriminative, 
and widely understood, namely, the college 
quality point average, to find a criterion of 
Success in office work posed severe problems, 
as it does in most occupations. Ritenour 
decided to obtain a rating on general job 
efficiency from the ones who would know the 
8118 best, that is, their immediate job super- 
visors. It had been hoped that the girls 
Would be found working, in large numbers, 
for Telatively few business corporations. 

his hope was illfounded, for the girls 
Proved to be widely dispersed in their em- 
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ployment situations. It appeared that most 
supervisors would be rating only one girl. 

To obtain these ratings, Ritenour pre- 
pared a plan for the use of the “man-to-man 
rating scale" which was originally devised by 
Walter Dill Scott [9]. In appropriate de- 
tail he directed each rater to prepare a mas- 
ter scale of five girls who in his estimation 
stood highest, lowest, above average, below 
average, and average in general job effi- 
ciency. The rater was then to compare his 
ratees with the five girls of the master scale 
and give each one the rating of the master- 
scale girl with whom she most nearly com- 
pared.? : 

Difficulties developed in the procurement 
of these ratings. The supervisors sometimes 
failed to make the master scale. Company 
policy or personal caution made the rater 
reluctant to name the models. The sugges- 
tion that the supervisorrater use fictitious 
names for real persons or identify the model 
by a letter or number brought in a number 
of replies. But many phone calls and letters 
were necessary to obtain the 139 ratings. 
The percentage distribution of ratings was 
as follows: highest, 5; above average, 39; 
average, 40; below average, 12; lowest, 4. 
The mean of the ratings was 3.29; the 
standard deviation, 0.88. 

Correlating the high school trait ratings 
of these girls with their general job efficiency 
as determined by the rating of their job 
supervisors, using the man-to-man rating 
scale, yielded the coefficients shown in 
Taste 4. While they are positive, these 


TABLE 4 


Coefficients of Correlation between Trait 

Ratings Given in High School and Job Super- 

visors’ Ratings on General Job Efficiency 
(139 Girl Office Workers) 


General Job Efficiency 


Trait 
Reliability 0.28 
Industry 0.35 
Cooperation 0.34 
Initiative 0.29 
Efficiency 0.24 
Accuracy 0.25 


з А copy of this form may be obtained from the 
author. 
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coefficients are all so low as to indicate 
that character-trait ratings do not have 
significant predictive value for job success 
of high school graduates who enter office 
work. That this is a valid conclusion, how- 
ever, seems doubtful ^ Ritenour tried 
another predictor, namely, rank in high 
school class, and obtained a coefficient of 
only 0.27. There is much to indicate the 
inadequacy of the criterion measure. Scott 
and his associates found difficulty with the 
man-to-man rating, as indicated by the 
following quotation [9, p. 219]: 


1. Some of the executives required to use the 
rating scale were unwilling to undergo the labor 
of making out the master rating scale. They 
sometimes postponed the task or made out a 
scale in a careless manner. 

2. Some of the raters found difficulty in com- 
paring a subordinate with the five men listed on 
the master scale and in stating which one of the 
five he resembled in the quality or trait under 
consideration. 


Ritenour reported evidence that he was en- 
countering these same obstacles. Another 
limitation on the criterion was that there 
was but one person’s rating on each ratee, 

An earlier research directed by the writer 
involved use of the man-to-man scale in an 
academic situation and yielded promising 
results. In this case the investigator [17] 
was endeavoring to predict success in first- 
year French taken by eleventh grade pupils 
who had come from three four-year junior 
high schools. She procured ratings on cer- 
tain character traits from their tenth grade 
academic teachers. As по teacher had 
known more than 20 of the ratees, any plan 
of distribution in accordance with the nor- 
mal curve was out of the question. Hence, 
the man-to-man scale was employed. The 
composited ratings on the trait Industry 
were found to correlate with first-year 
French marks to the extent of a coefficient 
of 0.83. 

The man-to-man scale, whether used as 
predictor or criterion, may well be a valid 
instrument, but Ritenour's study seems to 
make clear the difficulties in getting it used 


properly. 
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Summary 


Gardner's study shows that the normal 
curve rating scale is an exceedingly valuable 
measuring instrument to use with high 
school seniors. College admissions officers 
may well hope for the day when high schools 
will use it. High school principals may well 
feel a sense of relief when they are able to 
send to the inquiring college or employer a 
Profile of Joe Smith's character traits in 
comparison with the rest of his class as all 
members were rated by their teachers in 
January. The data of trait intercorrelation, 
however, suggest that the task of rating 
might be made less onerous by reducing the 
number of traits to three, as Accuracy, Co- 
operation, and one other, perhaps Initiative. 

For the prediction of success in office 
work, further research is necessary, particu- 
larly to find a sounder criterion. 
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Behavior Standards 


Held by University Females and Their Mothers 


HARRY A. GRATER 


HAT ARE the behavior standards of col- 

lege students, do they live up to 
these standards, what forms of behavior do 
parents expect of the child of college age, 
and how aware are the children of these ex- 
pectations? The following data are de- 
signed to give a partial answer to these com- 
monly asked questions. 


Study Population 


The sample selected for study was a group 

of sophomore and junior females at Michi- 
gan State University. All subjects were 
single, white protestants of average college 
age who, except for the time spent at college, 
were living with their mothers at the time 
of testing. 
In order to obtain items for a scale de- 
signed to measure behavior standards, a 
questionnaire was sent to 175 college females 
at Michigan State. They were asked to list 
the significant moral or ethical decisions 
that females of their age were sometimes 
called upon to make. 

The returns from this questionnaire were 
used to construct items which formed three 
scales which were called the Moral Ethical 
Value Scales. There was a total of 55 items 
оп each scale. The items were the same on 
all scales, but the subjects were asked to re- 
ропа differently to each scale. On the 
first, they indicated whether they believed 
the behavior described by each item would 
be morally or ethically right or wrong for 
à female of their age. On the second, they 
Were asked to indicate whether they be- 
lieved their mothers would consider the be- 
havior right or wrong for females of their 
— 
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age, and on the third, they were asked to 
place a check mark by those items which 
described behavior in which they had not 
engaged. These were called the daughter 
wrong, perceived mother wrong, and not 
done scales, respectively. 


Procedure 


These scales were administered to a 
sample of 136 college females at Michigan 
State University. All subjects were volun- 
teers from second or third year education 
or psychology courses. Each subject met the 
criteria previously described. The se- 
quence in which the Moral Ethical Value 
Scales were administered was alternated in 
order to eliminate the influence of any par- 
ticular sequence. The subjects were not 
asked to sign their names to the scales. In- 
stead they signed their names to sign-up 
sheets and code numbers were used for scale 
matchings. 

The items on the Moral Ethical Value 
Scales were sent to the mothers of these 136 
subjects. They were asked to indicate 
whether they felt that each item described 
behavior which would be morally or ethi- 
cally right or wrong for a female of college 
age. A total of 102 mothers responded and 
95 of the responses were usable. The others 
were discarded for failure to follow direc- 
tions accurately. The mothers were not 
asked to sign their names to these scales. 
Mothers and Daughters scales were matched 
by code numbers. 

The daughters of the 95 mothers whose 
onses were used in the study were com- 
pared with the daughters of the mothers who 
were not included. The scores received on 
the three Moral Ethical Value Scales were 
used for these comparisons. Means and 
critical ratios were calculated to determine 
if there were significant differences between 
the means of these two groups. No signifi- 
cant differences were found. 
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TABLE 1 
The ND, DW, PMW, and MW Percentages Received on Each Item of the Moral Ethical Valves $ 


ND DW PMW MW 


Hostility Items 


ND DW PMW MW 


21 


3 


12 


Religion It 
Having religious de 
Dating a boy ofad 

ent religion 
Failing (0 
church regu! 
Changing relig 
liefs because of 
is taught in class” 
Doubting many о 
things in the Bible 
Choosing a religion 
is different from tl 
of your parents — 
Getting serious. with 
boy of a different 
ligion 
Attending movies X 
Sundays 
Mean percentages 
religion items — — 


Dating Items 
Going on blind d 


TABLE 1 (соті) 


ND DW PMW MW 
College Regulations and. 
Expectations Items 
Allowing social life to 
interfere with grades 


42 57 91 


5 " 90 96 


46 63 88 93 


college regulations 
and expectations 
items 


Cultural Values Iems 


94 Attending beer parties 
96 Swearing 


з ч 73 
287.75. 90 


ND DW PMW MW 


87 95 95 100 Going to bars une 
corted 
66 73 98 99 Getting intoxicated oc- 


ES 
EI 
= 
= 


з 3 3 3922 


total items 


1207) 0 96 Swearing CC OO 


The 55 items were divided into six groups 
on the basis of the type of behavior they 
Measured. These groupings are as follows: 

Hostility (6 items). Experiencing or cx- 
Pressing hostile impulses. 

Sex (14 items). Experiencing or express 
ing sexual impulses. 

Dating (6 items). Behavior on dates 
other than that which is a specific expression 
of sexual impulses. 

Religion (8 items). 
havior directly relating 
doctorine, , 

College Regulations and Expectations (7 
ery Behavior in situations directly cov- 

у coll lations or expectations. 
Cultural Values (14 items). A broad cate- 
Rory of items relating to the type of social 
vior expected from college females. 
Behavior included under previous 
was excluded. 
Four scores were calculated for each of 
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morally or ethically wrong for a college fe- 
male. 


Results 

Taste 1 shows the percentages received 
on each item. Total percentages for each 
group of items and for the total 55 items 
are also shown. All percentages have been 
rounded off. It should be indicated that 
the sequence in which the items are pre- 
sented in TABLE 1 are not the same as the 
sequence in which they were presented to 
the subjects on the scale. Also the wording 
of the items on the ND scale was changed 
so that it would appropriately refer to past 
behavior rather than to current beliefs. 

"TABLE 1 shows consistent and frequently 
large differences between both the behavior 
and behavior standards. of the daughters 
when compared with the behavior standards 
of the mother or the perceived mother. 
Small, but quite consistent differences were 
found between the ND and the DW scores 
as well as between the PMW and MW 
scores. These results indicate that the 
daughters frequently fail to abide by their 
own behavior standards and that they quite 
consistently perceive their mothers as hay- 
ing somewhat more lenient behavior stand- 
ards that the mothers actually held. 

The two areas that resulted in the greatest 
discrepancies involved behavior relating to 
sex and to college regulations and expecta- 
tions. On the sex items in particular, the 
daughters’ behavior and standards were con- 
sistently a great deal more lenient than the 
mothers’ standards or even than the per- 
ceived mothers’ The general 
restrictiveness of the mothers in this area, 


However, this 
might be explained at least in part by the 
Mothers could be ex- 
pected to be quite hesitant to respond to 
items on a scale sent by a representative of 
the University in а way indicating that they 
might tend to flaunt the University’s regu- 
lations. Even considering this variable the 
discrepancies seemed quite large. 

The greatest total agreement was ob- 
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tained on items dealing with religion and 
hostility. On the religion items there was 
relatively close agreement between all four 
scores. A fairly high degree of agreement 
was found between the DW, PMW, and 
MW scores on the hostility items. However, 
the daughters' behavior did not closely ap- 
proximate the behavior standards. It iy 
very interesting to note that on these two 
classes of items where the most agreement 
was obtained, the daughters tended to per- 
ceive their mothers as having slightly higher 
scores than the mothers received. The items 
in these two areas are the only ones where 
this frequently occurred. Although this 
discrepancy did exist, the daughters were 
able to perceive the maternal standards in 
these two areas with considerable accuracy. 
The mothers’ scores in these two areas were 
also lower than for amy other parts of the 
scale. Perhaps the maternal liberality about 
such matters resulted in a greater freedom 
of mother-daughter communication and re- 
duced the daughters’ misperception. 

There are several important limitations to 
this study. One of the most significant limi- 
tations is that only the mothers were in- 
cluded. The fathers’ responses would be 
equally as interesting and possibly as im- 
portant. Also the subjects were asked to 
make dichotomous responses to the items. 
A scaling of the response possibilities would 
allow subjects to indicate the degree to 
which they thought a form of behavior was 
morally or ethically right or wrong. 

The four scores received on the scales 
showed consistent and frequently large dis- 
crepancies. Undoubtedly, the college fe- 
male finds her behavior and beliefs in fre- 
quent conflict with maternal standards. 
The differences between the maternal 
standards and the perceived maternal stand- 
ards indicate a frequent breaking down of 
communication between mother and daugh- 
ter. It is quite probable that the daughter 
does not freely discuss her behavior or be- 
liefs with her mother in order to reduce the 
amount of overt conflict. Perhaps the most 
striking finding is the disapproving attitude 
taken by many mothers toward behavior 
very frequently engaged in by University fe- 
males. 
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ANXIETY, DISCRIMINATION, 
AND SELF-IDEAL DISCREPANCY 


BERNARD D. BRANSON 


p THE efficacious and harmful effects 
of anxiety have been discussed in the 
literature [2, 4, 6, 7]. Mowrer states that 
anxiety enables the individual to adapt to 
potentially harmful events in advance of 
their occurrence. ‘Thompson states that 
anxiety blends into fear when the visceral 
components are present in an extreme de- 
gree. "Therefore, one can say that anxiety is 
helpful when it enables the individual to 
adapt and harmful when it blends into fear. 

Dollard and Miller [/] have stated that 
fear can motivate the repression of verbal 
and other cue-producing responses. The 
fact that certain thoughts can arouse fear 
motivates stopping thinking, and the reduc- 
tion in fear reinforces the stopping. If we 
consider repression as similar to overt inhibi- 
tion, except that it interferes with thinking 
rather than acting, then the repression 
would interfere with discrimination, and the 
fearful or anxious person would not be able 
to discriminate between his self and ideal. 
At the same time if we accept the hypothesis 
that anxiety is a pervasive process, we would 
also expect this inability to discriminate to 
generalize to other aspects of the environ- 
ment, and thus show up as a lack of discrim- 
mation in complex tasks. The self-con- 
cept may be considered a complex frame of 
reference, and since anxiety has been shown 
to cut down performance in complex tasks, 
И is expected that a High Anxious group 
Would do less well on a task of discrimina- 
Поп, whether it is interpersonal or imper- 
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sonal, when compared to a Moderate and 
Low Anxious group. 

Therefore, this study attempted to test the 
hypothesis that the High Anxious group, as 
measured on the Taylor Anxiety Scale, 
would show no more self-ideal discrepancy 
compared to a Middle Anxious group; and 
the High Anxious group would also make 
poorer choices and more mistakes on a com- 
plex task of discrimination, that is the judg- 
ment of correct forms in spatial visualiza- 
tion. A further hypothesis tested was that 
the Middle Anxious group would show a 
larger self-ideal discrepancy compared to the 
Low Anxious group, but would be discrim- 
inating no poorer than the Low Anxious 
group on the complex judging task. 

The third hypothesis tested was that the 
Low Anxious group would show less self- 
ideal discrepancy compared to the High 
Anxious group but would also do better on 
the complex task of judgment. 

The anxiety groups were chosen on the 
basis of scores on the Taylor Anxiety Scale 
[5]. The upper and lower 14 per cent were 
High and Low Anxious groups respectively. 
The Middle Anxious group was the 14 per 
cent in the center, and included the mean 
and median of Taylor's original data. 

The subjects consisted of 122 graduate and 
undergraduate students in four classes. 
These students were all registered in the 
school of education. The graduates were 
all below the M.A. level and the undergrad- 
uates were all seniors. Four entire classes 
were used from which the samples were 
drawn. This precluded the influence of vol- 
unteer bias in the performance data. 

The enrollment of the four classes was 
approximately 158. Due to overlapping 
of some students in these classes, since some 
were taking two of the courses from which 
the samples were drawn, only 133 subjects 
were obtained for final testing sessions. 
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Of the 133, only 122 of the subjects were 
chosen for inclusion in this study. Of the 
ll subjects not included, seven were not 
used as they had a lie score of 7 or above. 
Three were excluded as two were majors in 
science, and one was in art education. It 
was felt that their exclusion would thus 
minimize any bias in performance on the 
MPFB. 

There were 35 males and 87 females. 
Since the instruments used do not differenti- 
ate between males and females, no attempt 
was made to take sex differences into 
account. "There was no age difference as 
computed on the basis of ¢ tests. Thus the 
final group tested consisted of 35 males and 
87 females of approximately the same age, 
intelligence, and socio-economic status. 


Measure of Self-Ideal Discrepancy 

Self-concept was operationally defined as 
the mean score in response to the statements 
on the Secord and Jourard Self-Concept 
Test [3]. It consists of statements which are 
considered characteristic of the individual or 
related to himself. The assumption is made 
that the individual cannot only order his 
self-concept but also can assign a value to 
how he feels about his self, The reported 
results in the literature demonstrate that the 
degree and the direction of feelings toward 
one’s own body is related to anxiety, inse- 
curity, and feelings toward one’s self [3]. 

A pilot study was done in which the au- 
thor gave the Self-Concept Test and the Tay- 
lor Scale to a group of introductory psychol- 
ogy students. The upper 25 per cent and 
the lower 25 per cent of the group were com- 
puted and three groups formed, a High 
Anxious, Anxious, and Low 
Anxious group. The mean Self-Concept 
computed 


5 this particular 
self-concept index would lend itself to the 
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between the Self-Concept score апа the 
Self-Ideal score. Direction of the difference 
was not noted, as it was felt that the crucial 
point to be established was the extent of 
the discrepancy rather than the direction. 


Measure of the Complex Task 

The measure which was used to test the 
results of anxiety upon an impersonal com- 
plex task was the Minnesota Paper Form 
Board (MPFB). Studies in the literature 
indicate that this was a valid instrument to 
use in this experiment, since the occupations 
for which this instrument has significance 
are those which were not included in this 
study. 


The Data and Their Analyses 

The A Scale scores were computed on all 
subjects who were considered for the ex- 
periment. The range of scores. was from 0 
to 37. The mean was 14.31 and the median 
was 13. The standard deviation was 7.81. 
This was in fairly good agreement as re- 
ported by Taylor [5]. To insure that there 
were three separate and distinct groups the 
upper and lower 14 percentiles were chosen 
as the High Anxious and Low Anxious 
groups respectively. The Middle Anxious 
group was chosen by taking 7 per cent on 
both sides of the mean. Therefore three 
separate and distinct groups of High, 
Middle, and Low Anxious were utilized. 
The Low Anxious group range was from 
l to 7. The High Anxious group range 
was from 25 to 37, and the Middle Anxious 
range was from 13 to 16. Thus the High 
Anxious group was similar to Taylor's High 
Anxious group, the Low Anxious group was 
less in range than Taylor’s Low Anxious, 
while the Middle Anxious group range 
included Taylor's mean and median. 

Mean Self-Ideal discrepancy scores and 
mean MPFB scores for each of the three 
groups were computed, and t tests were run 
to determine the differences between the 
three groups. 


High Anxious and Middle Anxious Results 

The first part of this study concerned the 
relationship between the High and Middle 
Anxious groups. The first step in the pro- 
cedure was to examine the discrepancy 
Scores of the High and Middle Anxious 
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groups. It was expected that there would be 
no significant differences. The mean dis- 
crepancy score was 0.72 for the MA group, 
compared to the 0.96 mean discrepancy score 
of the HA group. The ¢ test between the 
HA and the MA groups was 1.85, which was 
not significant, and the F test was 4.26 which 
was significant at the 0.01 level of confidence 
as seen in TABLE 1. 


TABLE 1 


Means and Variances of the High and Middle 
Anxious Groups on Self-Ideal Discrepancy 


Group N Mean Variance F t 
High 17 0.96 0.28 

4.26* 1.85 
Midde 24 0.72 0.07 


* Significant at the 0.01 level of confidence. 


Since a significant F was obtained in this 
portion of the experiment, the experimenter 
attempted to determine if his samples came 
from a normal population with a common 
mean. If the N's are different, and the 
variances are significant as indicated by the 
F test, a test of the hypothesis that the popu- 
lation mean difference is zero can be made 
by the approximation method suggested by 
Cochran and Coxe, and described by 
Edwards [7]. Using this method, the experi- 
menter found an obtained value of t equal 
to 1.71 which was not a significant value, 
since ¢ in this method must equal 2.11 for 
significance at the 0.05 level of confidence. 

"Therefore, the hypothesis of no difference 
between the mean discrepancy scores of the 
HA and MA groups was supported. 

The second step in this portion of the 
experiment was that of determining any 
difference between the mean MPFB scores 
9f both the HA and MA groups. It had 
Originally been felt that the HA group 
would make more errors. The mean MPFB 
Score of the MA groups was 33.29 and the 
variance was 46.99. This was compared to 
the mean MPFB score of 31.47 and the 
Variance of 77.82 of the HA group. The F 
test was 1.22 and the t value was 0.72 as 
shown in TABLE 2. 

At can be seen that there was no significant 
difference between the mean MPFB score 
of the HA group and the mean MPFB score 
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TABLE 2 


Means and Variances of Correct Scores of the 
High and Middle Anxious Groups on the MPFB 


Group N Mean Variance F t 
High 17-.31.47 77.82 
1.22 0.72 
Middle 24 33.29 46.99 


of the MA group. The hypothesis that 
there would be a significant difference was, 
therefore, not rejected. This was contrary 
to the expected result as postulated by the 
experimenter. 


Middle and Low Anxious Results 

The next portion of the experiment dealt 
with the difference between the MA and the 
LA groups. It was expected that there 
would be significant differences on compar- 
ing the self and ideal discrepancies of the 
two groups but no significance on the com- 
plex task. 

The first step in this part of the study was 
to examine the differences which exist be- 
tween the two groups on the self-ideal dis- 
crepancy. It was felt that the MA group 
would show greater self-ideal discrepancy 
compared to the LA group. It was dis- 
covered that the mean discrepancy score for 
the LA group was 0.59 and the variance 
was 0.12. The mean discrepancy score of 
the MA group was 0.72 and the variance 
was 0.07 as shown in TABLE 3. 

The results indicated that there were no 
significant differences in either the means 
or variances of both the LA and MA groups 
on the Self-Ideal discrepancy scores. The F 
value was 1.86, p<0.05, and the £ value was 
1.30, p<0.05. Thus, the hypothesis that 
there would be no differences between the 
discrepancy scores of the Low and Middle 
Anxious groups failed to be rejected, con- 
trary to expectation. 


TABLE 3 


Means and Variances of the Low and Middle 
Anxious Groups on Self-Ideal Discrepancy 


Group N Mean Variance F t 
Low 17 0.59 0.12 
1.86 1.30 
Middle 17 0.72 0.07 
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The second step in this part of the experi- 
ment was to determine what differences 
there were, if any, existing between the LA 
and MA groups on the MPFB. It was felt 
that here one would find none, since coun- 
seling theory would indicate that the MA 
group would have the presence of anxiety as 
a drive, and not enough to be incapacitating. 

The results as shown in TABLE 4 ran quite 
contrary to expectation. 

TABLE 4 
Means and Variances of Correct Scores of the 
Middle and Low Anxious Groups on the MPFB 
poer e UMMIPHMUFD 


Group N Мет Variance Е t 
Middle 24 33.29 46.99 
1:37 2:35* 
Low 17 38.47 44.65 


* Significant at the 0.05 level of confidence. 

The mean МРЕВ score of the MA group 
was 33.29 compared to the mean score value 
of 38.47 of the LA group. The variance 
of the MA group was 46.99, while the vari- 
ance of the LA group was 44.65. The F 
value of 1.37 was not significant at the 0.05 
level. The ¢ value of 2.95, however, was 
significant at the 0.05 level of confidence. 
Therefore, the hypothesis of no difference 
was rejected. 


High Anxious and Low Anxious Results 

The next Step in the procedure was to 
examine the differences between the dis- 
crepancy of the HA and LA groups. It was 
felt that the HA group would show a sig- 
nificantly greater discrepancy between the 
self and ideal when compared to the LA 
group. The results as shown in TABLE 5 
indicate that the mean discrepancy score of 
the HA group was 0.96, while that of the 
LA group was 0.59. The F test for homo- 
geneity of variance was 2.33, which by in- 
terpolation was not significant at the 0.05 
level of confidence, 

The ¢ value of 2.31 was Significant at the 
0.05 level of confidence. These results in- 
dicate that there were significant differences 
and the predictions were supported. 

The final step in the 


tween the mean correct scores of both 
groups on the MPFB. Here it was felt that 
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TABLE 5 


Means and Variances of the High and Low 
Anxious Groups on Self-Ideal Discrepancy 


Mean Variance 


Group N F t 
High 17 0.96 0,28 

2.33 2,31 
Low 17 0.59 0.12 


* Significant at the 0.05 level of confidence, 


the HA group would definitely do a less 
effective job on this complex task when 
compared to the LA group. The results 
are shown in TABLE 6, 

These results indicated that the mean 
МРЕВ correct score of the HA group was 
31.47 and the variance was 77.82. This was 
significantly different from the mean cor- 
rect MPFB score of the LA group value of 
38.47 with its variance of 44.65. The F 
test for homogeneity of variance was not 
significant, but the ¢ demonstrated that 
there definitely was a difference between 
the two groups in their responses to this 
complex task. 

These results were in agreement with the 
prediction of the experimenter. 


TABLE 6 


Means and Variances of Correct Scores of the 
High and Low Anxious Groups on the MPFB 
I————————————————— 


Group N Mean Variance F t 
High 17 31.47 77.82 

1.74 2,74* 
Low 17 38.47 44.65 


* Significant at the 0.05 level of confidence. 


Results 

To recapitulate, it was seen that: ^ 

l. The self-ideal discrepancy of the High 
Anxious group was significantly greater 
than that of the Low Anxious but was not 
significantly different from that of the Mid- 
dle Anxious group. 3 

2. The self-ideal discrepancy of the Mid- 
dle Anxious group was not significantly 
different from the self-ideal discrepancy of 
the Low Anxious group. : 

3. The performance of the High Anxious 
Sroup on the Minnesota Paper Form Board 
Was not significantly different from the per- 
formance of the Middle Anxious group, but 
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the results of the High and Middle Anxious 
groups were significantly poorer than the 
performance of the Low Anxious group on 
the Minnesota Paper Form Board. 

The general conclusion suggested by this 
study appeared to be that discrimination in 
complex tasks begins to show impairment 
at levels which could be called Moderate 
Anxiety. 


Discussion and Summary 


Tt would appear that if one accepted the 

client-centered rationale that the discrep- 
ancy between the self and ideal reflected a 
sense of self-dissatisfaction, and that this 
sense of self-dissatisfaction could be mani- 
fested as anxiety, we would expect the High 
Anxious group to show the significantly 
greatest self-ideal discrepancy. However, 
this was not so. Although significantly 
more discrepant than the Low Anxious 
group, the High Anxious group was not 
different in discrepancy compared to the 
Middle Anxious group. 
{ Nevertheless, both of the groups register- 
ing anxiety did discriminate poorly when 
Compared to the Low Anxious. Therefore, 
the results could very well have been con- 
Comitants of anxiety. Neither the High nor 
Middle groups were making adequate dis- 
Ctiminations either in terms of their self 
and ideal or in the complex judgmental 
task of discrimination in an impersonal task 
undertaking. One important aspect of this 
Study should be borne in mind. That is 
that the Moderate Anxious group, a group 
Which has not been previously thought to 
show difficulties, has under experimentation 
Shown an inability to perform maximally. 

This study sought to examine the pres- 
ence of anxiety and its relationship in tasks 
of complex discrimination and self-ideal 
discrepancy. Three groups of varying 
amounts of anxiety were chosen on the 
basis of the Taylor Anxiety Scale: High 
,nxious, Middle Anxious, and Low Anx- 
ious. They were given the Secord and 
Jourard Self-Concept Test and also asked 
to indicate how they would ideally like to 
feel on these items. Following this, they 
Were also administered the Minnesota Pa- 
Per Form Board. The hypotheses tested 
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were that the High Anxious group would 
show no more self and ideal discrepancy 
compared to the Middle Anxious group, but 
also do less well on a complex judging task, 
while the Middle Anxious group, although 
showing more self and ideal discrepancy 
compared to a Low Anxious group, would 
still do just as well as the Low Anxious 
group on the complex task of judgment. 
The third hypothesis tested was that the 
Low Anxious group would not only show 
less self-ideal discrepancy compared to the 
High Anxious group, but would also be 
able to do better on the complex task of 
judgment. 

The results indicated that the self-ideal 
discrepancy of the High Anxious group was 
significantly greater than that of the Low 
Anxious but was not significantly different 
from that of the Middle Anxious group. 

The self-ideal discrepancy of the Middle 
Anxious group was not significantly differ- 
ent from the self-ideal discrepancy of the 
Low Anxious group. The performance of 
the High Anxious group on the Minnesota 
Paper Form Board was not significantly 
different from the performance of the Mid- 
dle Anxious group, but the results of the 
High and Middle Anxious groups were sig- 
nificantly poorer than the performance of 
the Low Anxious group on the MPFB. 

The general conclusion suggested by this 
study appeared to be that discrimination in 
complex tasks begins to show impairment 
at levels which could be called Moderate 


Anxiety. 
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The Role of the Student in College Policy Making 


EDWARD C. McGUIRE 


Soe THE beginning of higher education 
in the United States, students have, in 
varying degrees, participated in the ad- 
ministration of colleges and universities. 
One of the first examples of student par- 
ticipation in American colleges was at the 
College of William and Mary in 1779. The 
students elected representatives to a central 
body whose job was to handle lesser details 
of general improvement and minor disci- 
pline problems. The plan was quite simple 
in nature, but it was the first step in a long 
march to student Participation in college 
and university administration—a step de- 
veloped probably because the students and 
administration wished to apply the princi- 
ples that were won in the Revolutionary 
War to the governing of their college. 

A second step in the direction of total 
student participation (student government 
and student participation are used inter- 
changeably because they are essentially the 
same) came when the University of Virginia, 
under the leadership of Thomas Jefferson, 
opened its doors at Charlottesville, in 1819. 
Jefferson established an elective system, free 
from religious tests and practices, with 
equality of professors, rotating election of 
department chairmen, and, most important, 
a system of self-government for the students 
that contained an honor system and a system 
whereby the students could deal with minor 
discipline problems, At this time the Uni- 
versity of Virginia was probably the most 


liberal institution of higher education in 
the world [6]. 


Oberlin College, 
Shepherd and Philo 
Oberlin, Ohio, was in 
a "radical" 


founded by John if 
P. Stewart іп 1833 at 
„Was in its earliest conception 
institution. Negroes and 
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Orientals were admitted along with whites; 
women were permitted to pursue the same 
course of study as men; the faculty, as well 
as the administration, shared operational 
duties; and the students cooperated and 
participated in institutional management, 
Oberlin flourished from the very beginning, 
even drawing prospective Harvard and 
Yale students to the campus at Ohio. Asa 
result of Oberlin’s great success, a pattern 
was set that was soon followed by many 
other institutions of higher education [1]. ] 

Until 1833 most of the colleges were pri- 
vate institutions controlled by one of the 
many religious organizations. About 1835, 
the Northwest Territory began to provide 
higher education for men and women at 
public expense. The University of Michi- 
gan, founded in 1837, provided in its charter 
for student participation in institutional 
management [6]. : 

Following on the heels of Michigan were 
other experiments in student government. 
In 1866 the University of South Carolina 
devised a plan whereby the students ad- 
ministered a controlled discipline. Indiana 
University very quickly followed Michigan's 
example in 1870. Lafayette College inaugu- 
rated a system whereby the law-abiding 
student’s help was enlisted in formulating a 
policy to encourage and develop student 
responsibility. The University of Maine 
vested some power in the hands of the stu- 
dents in 1873. In the same era, the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and Amherst College de 
veloped plans for student government, but 
they proved so elaborate that after a few 
years the experiments had to be 
abandoned [1]. 

Thus, at a period in our history when 
man was beginning to take an active part 
in his civic government, the student was 
beginning to take an active part in his 
collegiate government. 
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Recent Developments 


By 1900 there were examples of student 
participation in college administration 
throughout the country. Probably the 
greatest impetus for student government 
came from the National Self-Government 
Committee, Incorporated, which published 
pamphlets, articles, and books concerning 
student government. Members traveled ex- 
tensively to speak to students and adminis- 
trators about the virtues of student govern- 
ment. Although they were primarily 
concerned with education for citizenship, 
the committee gave encouragement, sup- 
port, and recognition to student participa- 
tion as an indispensable means to achieve 
this goal [1]. 

With the advent of the United States 
National Student Association in 1946, stu- 
dent government was given a much needed 
stimulus. "Through N.S.A., student interest 
was developed in local campus, national, 
and international affairs. Тһе activities 
range from athletic and social activities to 
a deep concern with curricular activities, 
from local issues which affect students as 
Students to national and international is- 
sues which affect students as citizens. The 
development of a national student associa- 
tion—essentially a confederation of student 
governments—has stimulated college student 
leadership to seek and accept a responsi- 
bility to help formulate policies that affect 
them directly as students. College students 
have begun through the medium of the 
N.S.A. to take a more active role in the 
Boverning of their colleges and universities. 

Today most major colleges have adopted 
Some form of student government. The 
lypes of government range from the com- 
plete faculty-student-administration type to 
the paternalistic “father-knows-best” type, 
With most of the colleges falling somewhere 
in between. 


A Rationale for Participation 


Interest in student government and its 
Contribution to policy making is directly re- 
lated to concern for the democratic ideals 
and the ‘practice of these ideals. Student 
80vernment is a workshop and an exercise 
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in democracy. It is one of the major tasks 
of the colleges and universities to transmit 
to the people the cultural heritage of the 
United States. If the American college is 
to transmit our culture, it must provide the 
student with a rich background in the 
methods, techniques, and philosophy of 
democracy. The college has to serve the 
best interests of society, and the best inter- 
ests of society in America lie within the 
framework of democracy. 

If the above is accepted, if a community 
of people should be governed by demo- 
cratic principles, then it is necessary that 
our institutions of higher education prepare 
the citizen to function within the frame- 
work of democratic government. A democ- 
racy demands maximum member participa- 
tion; therefore, the aim of a true democracy 
should be to secure the active participation 
of every individual up to the limit of his 
capacity. On the American college campus 
more attention, thus far, has been paid to 
defending and discussing democracy rather 
than to developing the ways and means 
democracy can be made to function. If 
the customs of a democracy are to be per- 
petuated, it is not enough to have students 
belong to the academic society in which 
they reside; they need to learn and use pos- 
itive ways of participating; they need to 
understand why they need to participate, 
as well as knowing what can be gained from 
intelligent participation in a democratic so- 
ciety. Democracy is something alive, vital, 
and real—performed by, understood by, 
and existing for the people living within it. 

Student government cannot be simply a 
means for training students in democracy, 
although it is a primary reason for it. 
Through experience in student govern- 
ment, individual growth is achieved be- 
yond that which can be expected solely 
from the classroom situation. Social and 
intellectual development of the individual 
is more nearly assured by student partici- 
pation in college administration. — 

The participation of students implies 
that they help formulate and shape institu- 
tional policy. This means that the student 
makes a positive contribution to the con- 
tent of the curriculum, the quality of teach- 
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ing, administrative procedures, and college 
regulations. Once the administration of a 
college or university is organized so that 
the students are allowed to participate on 
as wide a basis as possible in policy formu- 
lation and their contribution sought, evalu- 
ated, and realized, then real training for 
democracy will take place, for real democ- 
racy will be in practice [5]. 

In a study of student government edited 
by Eliot Friedson, it was concluded that 
student attitude toward the college admin- 
istration may be defined by the word “sus- 
picion.” The student seemed to feel that 
the interests of the administration are fun- 
damentally opposed to the interests of stu- 
dents [2]. This type of relationship con- 
tributes little to positive learning. The 
environment needed for intellectual under- 
standing, the acquisition of knowledge, and 
the opportunity for free inquiry cannot be 
based on distrust and watchful apprehen- 
sion. It is the welding together of the ad- 
ministration, faculty, and students that pro- 
duces an atmosphere conducive to demo- 
cratic and intellectual growth. There is 
no place for a caste system in American ed- 
ucation. When the three elements work 
together to produce a democratic commu- 
nity, then, and only then, will there be a 
sense of personal acceptance and responsi- 
bility for the achievement of common goals. 

The delegates to the 1940 N.F.S.A. Con- 
gress felt that ". . . mutual trust makes 
it easy for students and faculty to work in 
close cooperation and to bring about a 
happy and well-ordered campus life. This 
situation creates the desire to serve the com- 
munity, an interest in the well-being of the 
college, and stimulates vital concern in aca- 
demic questions" [7]. 

"There are a number of problems that can, 
and often do, arise when the college admin- 
istration grants power to a student or a 
student group. First, it must always be re- 
membered that no matter what responsi- 
bility the student government has assumed, 
it is still the administration that bears the 
public responsibility for student action. 
The ramifications of this legal principle are 
many. 

Secondly, the transiency of the student 
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poses a problem in college policy-making 
and operating committees. In many col- 
leges where student-faculty-administration 
committees exist, student membership 
changes each year. Each year the new stu- 
dent members must be oriented to the func- 
tions and methods of the committee. Freid- 
son reports two such examples [2]. In one 
School a committee had established and an- 
nounced a new policy but its committee 
representatives could not explain why the 
new policy was necessary. Another commit- 
tee spent a large part of the year thrashing 
out the solution to a complex problem. At 
the point of solution, the student member- 
ship was changed. The incoming student 
members demanded the right to go over the 
whole problem again. These are examples 
which occur because of a lack of continu- 
ity in student membership on committees 
and the lack of commitment from one 
group of student members to the next. 

In the pages to follow a number of as- 
sumptions had to be made about the value 
of student participation in college policy 
making. Most of the assumptions were ne- 
cessitated by the lack of research in this 
area of student personnel services. It ap- 
pears that many institutions of higher edu- 
cation are prepared to offer some of their 
students experiences in the many phases of 
developing the policy of the institution but 
are not prepared to evaluate what, if any- 
thing, the students are learning, or even 
why they are allowing the students to par- 
ticipate in the policy making. 

As a student personnel worker and a for- 
mer student who has had the experience of 
helping to formulate college policy, this 
writer feels the assumptions made are valid. 
However, if we expect the public to support 
this type of student learning and expect col- 
lege and university administrators to. wel- 
come student help, we must produce re- 
search to prove the educational value of 
this kind of experience, or surely we shall 
lose the confidence of the public and the 
support of the administrators. 


Ideas on Student Participation 


Such experience raises a question as to 
values of student Participation. Does stu- 
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dent participation lead to the desired learn- 
ing? Does student participation facilitate 
learning? Research tends to show that stu- 
dent participation in university government 
is well worth the time, effort, and frustra- 
tion with which it is often accompanied. 
Following is a report of some of the avail- 
able research on areas of higher education 
in which students have been able to par- 
ticipate and in which the students prefer 
to participate. Techniques and philosophy 
are examined, not as specifics, but rather 
for better understanding of and better ori- 
entation to student participation in institu- 
«tions of higher education. 

Academic standards. It is generally con- 
cluded by most college administrators that 
students, in general, do not want to concern 
themselves with such matters as curriculum 
planning, attendance requirements, gradu- 
ation requirements, grading, and other re- 
Jated fields. They prefer to leave these to 
the faculty and the administration. The 
faculty tends to agree with this decision. 
They feel that while the student should 
be concerned with the academic rules, aca- 
demic standards need to be developed by 
and controlled solely by the faculty. 

The preceding practices occur on the vast 
majority of campuses all over the country, 
though there is little justification to defend 
them. The student is obviously affected by 
the academic standards of his college; there- 
fore, it seems reasonable that he should have 
some voice in setting the standards. Stand- 
ards cannot be set without a knowledge of 
the ability of the student. Can one best 
come to know students without consultation 
with members of the student body? 

There are a few institutions that provide 
for joint student-faculty committees to con- 
sider academic regulations. For example, 
at Antioch College students have seats on 
all faculty committees. The students have 
proven themselves equal to the task of per- 
ceiving the many aspects and implications 
of a problem, of safe-guarding confidential 
information, of deliberative judgment, and 
of unbiased discussion. A tendency to base 
action on carefully assembled facts is also 
evident when faculty and students attack 
common problems. Where mutual confi- 
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dence and respect are in evidence, they seem 
to serve as a restraint on emotionally 
founded conclusions. Mature action at An- 
tioch seems to be an outcome of a situation 
in which two groups are eager to prove 
their responsibility [1]. 

Admissions. Another area of college ad- 
ministration in which students do not ap- 
pear to be interested is admissions. In fact, 
student participation in this area seems 
almost nonexistent. Why? 

There are, however, some outstanding ex- 
ceptions to the pattern of no interest or 
participation. At Sarah Lawrence College 
there is a Student Advisory Committee on 
‘Admissions which works with the faculty 
committee: 


Four upper classmen are elected by the Student 
Council from nominations by the faculty and the 
Student Council to serve in an advisory capacity 
to the Admissions Committee to give suggestions 
on the application form and criteria for the selec- 
tion of students. They serve for one year. [1]. 


Students, more than anyone else, feel the 
mores of social and academic life in college. 
After some basic instruction, students 
should be able to render helpful judgments 
on the probability of success or failure of 
prospective students. They could give prac- 
tical suggestions as to how to improve ad- 
missions practices. 

Curriculum planning. A traditional 
function which almost always has been re- 
garded as solely that of the faculty is curric- 
ulum planning. Students have been inter- 
ested in helping develop curricula, but the 
faculty has guarded this privilege well. 
Occasionally, student opinion expresses it- 
self with a request for an individual course, 
but rarely in any other way. 

It appears that a most advantageous 
method of curriculum development and 
planning would be through a joint student- 
faculy committee. Such a committee 
would be able to consider student needs, to 
allow respect and consideration of mutual 
problems, and to develop a cohesive faculty- 
student concern for an adequate curricula. 

Students are potentially useful in devel- 
oping the college curriculum in essentially 
three areas: (1) assignment to committees 
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charged with investigating and making rec- 
ommendations in regard to the total curric- 
ulum of the institution; (2) inclusion in the 
process of formulating the content of 
courses in which they are enrolled: (3) 
evaluation of the effectiveness of the total 
curriculum [7]. 

Falvey reports that Skidmore College 
has a student-faculty curriculum committee 
which consists of six faculty members and 
seven student members. This group has 
an unusual record of success in developing 
meaningful and worthwhile curricula [7]. 

Certainly the evidence tends to support 
the need for more involvement of students 
in curricular affairs. It would not be ap- 
propriate to expect complete student au- 
tonomy in curriculum planning, but it is 
surely not unreasonable to expect stu- 
dents who live and learn within a curricu- 
lum to have a voice in the general 
planning. 

Discipline. A degree of controversy has 
developed around the belief that discipline 
should emphasize a counseling relationship 
because good discipline is a re-educative 
Process. Positive discipline was once the 
tradition. We now know that a discipline 
problem can lead to a maladjusted student 
who needs professional help. This the stu- 
dent peer cannot provide. 

Somewhat opposed to the preceding view- 
points are educators who argue for active 
student participation in discipline. They 
point to the insights that only a student 
can have concerning the problems of other 
students. These people suggest that there 
Will be greater acceptance of a system of 
judgment by one's peers. If the student 
body knows that conscientious and honest 
students are members of the disciplinary 
body, there is some reason to believe that 
confidence in the administrative structure is 
increased. 

Perhaps the controversy can be resolved 
by developing student Participation in dis- 
cipline, as well as employing the counseling 
Process. For example; 


The student court should Operate in matters of 
discipline with the Privilege of conferring with 
administrative, counseling, and personnel ех- 
perts. The court shall refer: (1) chronic offend- 
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ers; (2) students assessed the expulsion or sus- 
pension penalty; (3) any other student the court 
may believe in need of professional help to the 
person or agency on the campus whom it be- 
lieves best able to be of service . . . . Among 
the wholesome results of such a program might 
be mutual education of students, administration, 
and faculty as to the needs of students, types of 
cases requiring counseling, or other special help, 
the appropriateness of various penalties, the 
complexity of problems of aberrant behavior, the 
usefulness or inadvisability and unworthiness of 
certain regulations, and the varieties of individ- 
ual response to similar situations [1]. 


Finance. Finance within an institution 
usually is strictly an administration matter 
because of the belief that students are too 
inexperienced and irresponsible to handle 
money matters. If this be true, what better 
Opportunity can there be for providing the 
students a needed experience than by al- 
lowing them to work side by side with the 
college fiscal officers. How is the student 
ever going to gain financial competence if 
the institution shrouds its financial program 
in a vale of mystery. Opportunities must 
be provided by the college for students to 
develop financial insight as well as to gain 
financial experience. 

Student contribution to fiscal policies can 
be secured through a program of suggestions 
and appraisals from the student body. Del- 
egation of increasing responsibility to stu- 
dent-faculty groups in the management of 
the financial aspects of their institutional 
activities is highly desirable. 

A good example of this type of program 


may be found at the University of Notre 
Dame: 


The University does not collect a student activ- 
ities fee as such. However, the Student Senate, 
based on the authority of a previous referendum, 
determines and collects an activity fee. The 
amount of this activity fee each semester is deter- 
mined by the needs of the Student Senate in 
order to carry on its multiple services and activ- 
ities. This fee supplements the income derived 
by the Student Senate from various activities. It 
supplies the necessary capital to enable the Stu- 
dent Senate to underwrite all campus social activ- 
ities, to establish class funds, etc. The collection 
of the activities fee has the approval of the Uni- 
Versity. However, its collection is in the hands 
of the Student Senate [2]. 
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Public relations. An area of college ad- 
ministration in which students have been 
encouraged to participate is public rela- 
tions. Students often are involved deeply 
in the institution's public relations affairs, 
but only on the level of performance, not 
policy-making. Generally, students are so- 
licited for suggestions which might prove 
helpful, but rarely is a deliberate effort 
made to obtain student cooperation in pub- 
lic relations policies. Students could 
greatly aid a public relations program by in- 
dicating those practices which may or may 
not appeal to the college-age person. 

On the performance level, students par- 
ticipate through athletic teams, debating 
teams, performing arts groups, student ra- 
dio and television. Students serve as good 
will ambassadors in their home communi- 
ties. All these techniques need to be coor- 
dinated so that all is not left to chance. A 
sound public relations policy is one that in- 
volves students—the potential alumni—as 
the core of the program. Without student 
ideas and cooperation, the program is mean- 
ingless, for the student citizen composes 
the majority of the campus population. 

College calendar. The college calendar 
is another area in which students are wel- 
comed to participate. Faculty participation 
is greatest in arranging dates for academic 
affairs, and student participation is greatest 
in planning social affairs. This seems to be 
a sound way of arranging calendar prob- 
lems provided there is genuine concern and 
cooperation between the two groups. 

Falvey [/] suggests the following pro- 
cedure for good calendaring practices: 


l. A schedule committee, selected on a repre- 
sentative basis, could be charged with outlining 
the general calendar and determining policies for 
detailed schedules which cannot be arranged sev- 
eral months in advance. The results of the work 
of this committee could be subject to the discus- 
sion, amendment, and approval of faculty and 
students. The committee should have a system 
for receiving the suggestions and complaints. 

2. The administrative council or committee 
could do the work as outlined for a special sched- 
ule committee in those colleges where such a 
council is representative of the various commu- 
nity interests and has sufücient time to do a 
thorough and competent job. 
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3. Senate committees might be formed to ar- 
range the social calendar, the lecture, exhibit, and 
concert dates, the athletic schedule, the general 
college calendar, the student activities schedule, 
and the schedule for examinations, and other aca- 
demic events. These committees might present 
their proposed calendars to an administrative of- 
ficer whose task it would be to coordinate the sep- 
arate instruments with minimum inconvenience 
and disturbance to the several groups and with 
the cooperation and approval of the several com- 
mittees. This same administrative officer would 
be in charge of approving changes of plans and 
additions to the schedule. 


Faculty selection and evaluation. Stu- 
dent opinion in appointment or dismissal 
of a faculty member is occasionally found. 
However, student evaluation of instructors 
is becoming an accepted procedure. Some 
institutions do use student opinion as 
judged from questionnaires as a means of 
informing instructors about student views. 
A very few colleges use this method for 
personnel administration. 

When securing student opinion of faculty 
performance, the procedure must be fair, 
objective, official, and systematic. A survey 
of student opinion of teaching ability 
should prove of value to the institution 
and to the faculty member who is being 
evaluated. The survey should be a contin- 
uing system designed to get total, intelli- 
gent responses from the students concern- 
ing the ability to teach. It may be necessary 
to educate the student body and to re-edu- 
cate the faculty to secure acceptance of and 
to appreciate student evaluation. It is im- 
portant to both groups that student opinion 
is designed to be a teaching aid, not a 
method of retaliation. All statements 
should be signed and supplemented by 
representative personal interviews with 
the student body by the administration and 
faculty members concerned. 

Student activities. Students have con- 
trolled delegated areas of student activities 
for a number of decades. Students have 
often determined the rules and regulations 
for their own activities and, through the ap- 
plication of peer pressure, have been able 
to enforce these rules. 

Traditionally, the student activity pro- 
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gram has developed around student-faculty 
committees, student government, and the in- 
dividual student organization. The gen- 
eral movement has been toward delegating 
as much authority to the student governing 
groups as their competence will allow [5]. 
When considering the development of a 
student activities program, two basic points 
must be remembered. One, size of the stu- 
dent body, social and cultural background 
of the students, traditions and mores of 
the local setting must be recognized as de- 
velopmental guides. Two, student needs 
should take precedence over faculty-admin- 
istration and other adult needs. There is 
some evidence to support the belief that, 
while student interests have undoubtedly 
formed the basis for the establishment and 
persistence of activities, the enthusiasm with 
which students participate in the student 
activities program, when contrasted with 
their reluctance to participate in academic 
activities, is rooted in the manner and ex- 
tent that the programs are based on the felt 
needs of the students. Therefore, faculty 
members who are concerned that students 
neglect their academic work in favor of 
social activities need to examine the rela- 
tionship of curricular offerings to the re- 
quirements of society, rather than restrict- 
ing student activities. Student response to 
these activities is attributable, in part, to 
students’ feelings that the activities are the 
product of their own initiative and effort 
and will succeed or fail because of their par- 
ticipation [1]. j 


Summary 


With more students participating in col- 
lege administration and the evolving phi- 
losophy that a college campus is a commu- 
nity and should be governed as such, basic 
concepts аге changing. Student participa- 
tion is beginning to be viewed as a process 
of interaction within a social framework. 
Some of the increased participation results 
from the belief that the basis for social 
power and stability is the small group. 
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Basic to the whole theory of social process 
is the belief that membership in an effec- 
tive small group promotes the social matu- 
rity and personal integration of the individ- 
ual. The problem of leadership and well- 
considered direction of group activities is 
one that must be understood by those ac- 
tive in college administration. One answer 
lies in student-faculty-administration coop- 
eration at the small group level in attack- 
ing real problems of genuine concern for 
all (1]. 

In such a process, instead of faculty, ad- 
ministration, and student domination in 
the various aspects of college life, a college 
community can build mutual faculty, ad- 
ministration, and student participation and 
cooperation within its institutional govern- 
ment. If students are to be considered as 
adults, if they are to be considered as leaders 
of tomorrow, they must be capable of self- 
control, self-direction, and self-government. 
It is important that institutions of higher 
education develop programs to teach these 
qualities in the individual and in the group. 
A mandate to higher education is the de- 
velopment of intelligent, capable, educated, 
self-controlled, self-directed, and self-gov- 
erned people within the framework of a 
democratic free society. 
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Short-Term Practice Effects 
In Tests of Spatial Aptitude 


JOHN D. KRUMBOLTZ and RAYMOND E. CHRISTAL 


LTHOUGH spatial aptitude tests have 
high validity for many important 
criteria, they suffer one serious weakness in 
a practical setting: they are highly sensi- 
tive to prior practice. It is not unusual to 
find that subjects score a full standard de- 
viation higher on retests of a spatial test 
than on the original administration. 

This has serious consequences in any test- 
ing program where selection is based partly 
on spatial tests and where subjects may have 
had various amounts of previous experience 
with such tests. The problem is com- 
pounded when subjects are permitted to re- 
take a test battery when they do not make 
a high enough score to pass originally. 

'The present experiment was designed to 
investigate several aspects of this problem: 
(a) Exactly how much practice effect docs 
occur when certain operational Air Force 
spatial tests are readministered after short 
intervals of time? (b) How much is the ргас- 
tice effect diminished by administration of 
an alternate form of the original test? (c) 
How much is the practice effect diminished 
by administering another type of spatial 
test which factorially measures the same 
common variance, but different specific 
variance than the original test?! (d) How 
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much difference does it make whether the 
second administration of a spatial test oc- 
curs immediately after the first, or whether 
the activities of at least a seven-hour inter- 
val intervene? 


Procedure 

Subjects for the experiment consisted of 
Air Force ROTC student officers in pre- 
flight training for either pilot or navigator 
positions. All were graduates of colleges 
and universities widely scattered through- 
out the United States. A total of 512 sub- 
jects (384 pilot trainees and 128 navigator 
trainees) provided the sample for the study 
presented here. Actually, these 512 were 
randomly selected to fill in the proper cells 
of the experimental design from 653 student 
officers (466 pilot trainces and 187 navi- 
gator trainees) who cooperated in the exper- 
iment. 

Subjects were randomly assigned to each 
of four treatments: 

T, Retest Treatment. Each subject took 
one form of a spatial test and then, at a later 
time, took that identical form again. 

T, Alternate Form Treatment. Each 
subject took one form of a spatial test and 
then, at a later time, took an alternate form 
(same type, but different items) of that test. 

T; Alternate Type Treatment. Each sub- 
ject took one form of a spatial test and then, 
at a later time, took another kind of spatial 
test which factorially measured the same 
variance as the original test, but different 
specific variance. і 

T, Control Treatment. Each subject 
completed a biographical inventory consist- 
ing of relatively neutral questions about his 
background and interests, while the subjects 
in the other three treatments were taking 
the original test. Then at a later time, each 
subject took one form of a spatial test. 
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The randomization procedure was 
quickly accomplished by handing a differ- 
ent colored card to each subject as the sub- 
jects stood in line prior to the testing. The 
cards were randomly ordered according to a 
table of random numbers, and each card 
contained code numbers and letters, which, 
when interpreted by the test administrator, 
would tell each subject where to go and 
where to sit during the testing sessions at 
any given time. The different colors and 
other conspicuous marks on the cards al- 
lowed the test administrators to double 
check very quickly that each subject was in 
the proper seat at the proper time. 

To investigate the effect of different short 
intervals of time, tests were administered at 
three different times during the course of a 
single day: 


Session 1, 7:30-8:00 a.m. (approx.) 
Session 2, 8:10-8:40 ...м. (approx.) 
Session 3, 3:45-4:15 р.м. (approx.) 


Thus, a person who took tests in Sessions 1 
and 2 had usually less than 10 minutes be- 
tween the end of one test and the beginning 
of the next. Those who took tests in Ses- 
sions 1 and 3 had over seven hours between 
the end of the first and the beginning of the 
next test. These seven hours were used 
for the administration of experimental tests 
Which were unrelated to spatial ability and 
for other routine training activity. Ideally, 
it would have been desirable to investigate 
the effect of longer intervals of time, but 
Such was not possible under the rigorous 
training schedule in effect. 

Two forms of each of two different types 
of spatial tests were utilized. 1C67 and 
IC68 are alternate forms of the Instrument 
Comprehension Test. This test presents 
pictures of two aircraft instrument dials: 
à compass, and a climb and bank indicator. 
The subject must study the dials and 
choose, from the five alternatives available, 
the airplane picture which best represents 
the position of that plane in flight as seen 
by an external observer in a constant posi- 
tion. 

FO73 and FO74 are alternate forms of 
the Flight Orientation Test. Each item of 
this test shows two photographic views of 
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the ground taken from a cockpit. The sub- 
ject is asked to choose which of a number of 
maneuvers has taken place between the first 
photograph and the second. The maneu- 
vers include right and left turns, right and 
left rolls, climbs and dives. In the first part 
of the test, only one maneuver is made be- 
tween the two photographs; in the second 
part, two combined maneuvers are made. 

Although the Instrument Comprehension 
and Flight Orientation tests used in this 
study were constructed to have face validity 
for Air Force training courses, analyses have 
shown that they measure the same space 
factor as is measured by many well-known 
tests of spatial aptitude. For example 
French [2] lists Instrument Comprehension 
along with such tests as Thurstone’s Fig- 
ures, Cards, and Flags, the Minnesota Paper 
Form Board, Block Counting, and Engi- 
neering Drawing course grades as being pri- 
mary definers of the space factor. 

Several studies [2-8] involving large 
samples have demonstrated that the Instru- 
ment Comprehension and Flight Orienta- 
tion tests are similar in terms of factorial 
content, reliability, and validity for train- 
ing criteria. The two tests intercorrelate 
approximately 0.50; they each have loadings 
on the spatial relations factor of around 
0.40; they each grant estimated internal 
consistency reliability coefficients of about 
0.80; and each of them correlates approxi- 
mately 0.35 with a pass or fail criterion in 
Air Force and Navy flying training. 

To isolate the effect of the various treat- 
ments and times, it was necessary to estab- 
lish a counterbalanced design to eliminate 
the possibility that any observed differences 
might be due to pilot or navigator stand- 
ing, time of the year in which the testing 
took place, or peculiarities of the particular 
form and type of test used. At the same 
time, it was administratively impossible to 
give every possible combination of test and 
retest on any given day. A system was de- 
vised so that four different arrangements of 
tests were scheduled as shown in TABLE 1. 

Since the subjects arrived in groups seg- 
regated according to whether they were 
pilot or navigator trainees, two independent 
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ТАВІЕ 1 


Summary of Design 
Neen SS 


06 of Test to Be Administered- 
Session Subjects Treatment Day 1 Day 2 Day 3 Day 4 

1 25 T; retest FO73 IC67 FO74 IC68 
1 25 Т» alternate form FO74 IC68 F073 1C67 
1 12.5 T; alternate type IC67 FO73 IC68 FO74 
1 12.5 T; alternate type IC68 FO74 1С67 FO73 
1 25 T. control Inv. Inv. Inv. Inv. 

2 50 FO73 IC67 FO74 1С68 
3 50 FO73 IC67 FO74 IC68 


testing schedules were established, one for 
each type of examinee. Thus the first 
group of 101 pilot trainees to report was 
given the tests as outlined in TABLE 1 for 
Day 1. The second group of pilot exam- 
inces was assigned to Day 2, and the third 
and fourth groups were assigned to Days 3 
and 4, respectively. Similarly, the navigator 
groups were assigned successively to Day 1 
through Day 4 as they reported for testing. 
The only difficulty in the procedure was 
that on the third day that pilot trainees 
reported, an insufficient number were avail- 
able to fill out the cells of the table. Con- 
sequently, the fifth group of pilot trainees 
to report was also given the schedule for 
Day 8, and the cells were filled by randomly 
selecting from these two groups of pilot 
trainees. In this way, 96 pilot trainees and 
32 navigator trainees from each of the four 
days were selected for inclusion in the 
analysis. 

It can be seen from the design presented 
in Taste 1 that the effects of the different 
tests were counterbalanced. The procedure 
makes the reasonable assumption that there 
is no interaction between the specific tests 
used and the particular subjects which re- 
ported on any given day. Those reporting 
on a given day were randomly divided into 
four equal groups and assigned to the var- 
ious treatments. A random half of the sub- 
jects in each treatment group on each day 
took one of the tests during Session 2; the 
other half took the same test during Session 
3. For example, on Day 3, half of the sub- 
Jects in each of the four treatment groups 
took FO74 immediately after Session 1, 
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while the remainder took FO74 some seven 
hours later. 

In order to convert the scores from all 
four tests to an equivaient scale, scores from 
each of the tests were converted to normal- 
ized T scores with a mean of 50 and a stand- 
ard deviation of 10. These conversions 
were based on the 96 cases which took each 
of the four tests during Session 1. Thus, 
the conversions for each test were based on 
72 pilot trainees and 24 navigator trainees, 
each group equally divided among the four 
days on which the tests were administered. 
Since each of the four “standardization 
samples” was a random sample from the 
total available group, it is assumed that the 
converted scores from the four tests are rea- 
sonably equivalent in spite of differences in 
difficulty levels. In any event the study is 
so designed that any difference in scale 
equivalence will not affect the estimation of 
treatment differences. 

The directions to the examinees at the 
beginning of Session 1 were as follows: 
“You are about to take part in an important 
study concerned with the practice effects of 
taking certain tests. All of you will spend 
the same amount of time taking tests, but 
all of you will not take the same test at the 
same time.” (At this point, the symbols 
on the colored cards were interpreted so 
that each subject would know which room 
and seat number he was to take.) The di- 
rections at the beginning of Sessions 2 and 
3 were as follows: “Some of you will be 
taking the same test that you have already 
completed. Others will be taking a sim- 
Паг test, and still others will be taking a 
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TABLE 2 


Means and Standard Deviations of Test Scores from Sessions 2 and 3 by Treatment, Test, and 
Interval (N = 32 in each cell) 


— Instrument Comprehension Test——— 


Flight Orientation Test. 


' Ten-Minute Interval — Seven-Hour Interval Ten-Minute Interval — Seven-Hour Interval 
Treatment Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 
Retest 59.56 9.73 55.03  . 8.15 58.75 8.14 62.44 9.14 
Alternate form 56.16 11,40 54.50 10.25 61.19 10.21 62.84 8.91 
Alternáte type 50.31 8.63 46.91 10.48 50.12 10.17 51.03 11.09 
Control 50.72 8.38 49.31 8.20 49.38 10.10 50.06 11.93 


different kind of test. Do not be concerned 
about this, since the study is concerned with 
what you have learned from taking the 
first test. Do your best work.” 


Results 


- The means and standard deviations of 
the transformed test scores from Sessions 2 
and 3 are shown in TABLE 2. 

After determining that the variances in 
each of the 16 cells could be considered 
homogeneous (Bartlett's test yielded a chi- 
square value of 15.35 with 15 degrees of 
freedom), a three-way analysis of variance 
was performed on the data shown in TABLE 
2. This analysis is reported in TABLE 3. 

It will be observed that the second order 
interaction is not significant but that two 
of the three first order interactions are sig- 


TABLE 3 
Analysis of Variance of Data Presented in 
Table 2 
Source ГАД SS. M.S. F. 
"Treatment 3 10,558.35 3519.45 35.841 
Interval 1 33.01 33.01 0.34 
"Test 1 1,086.95 1086.95 11.07} 
Treatment X 
interval Э! 26.82 8.94 0.09 
Treatment X 
test 2 818.85 272.95 2.78* 
Interval X test 1 643.51 643.51 6.55* 
Treatment X 
interval X 
test 3 168.51 56.17 0.57 
Within 496 48,700.81 98.19 
TorAL 511 62,036.81 


* Significant at the 0.05 level. 
T Significant at the 0.01 level. 
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nificant at the five per cent level. In addi- 
tion, two of the three main effects proved 
significant at the one per cent level. The 
explanation of these results may best be 
understood by inspecting TABLE 4. TABLE 
4 summarizes the means reported in TABLE 
2 by pooling cases over different dimensions. 
Each mean may be interpreted by identify- 
ing the two coordinates that intersect at that 
point. For example, 50.58 is the mean score 
of the 64 cases who took the Flight Orienta- 
tion Test after taking an alternate type of 
test, averaged over both intervals of time. 

The interval by test interaction: After 
the 10-minute interval, both the Instrument 
Comprehension Test and the Flight Orien- 
tation Test produced means about equal 
(54.19 and 54.86 respectively). However, 
after a seven-hour interval, the Instrument 
Comprehension Test decreased to 51.43 
while the Flight Orientation Test increased 
to 56.59. Therefore, although the interval 
of time did not seem to make any difference 
when both tests were averaged over the two 
time intervals, there was a differential effect 
with one test showing an increase after a 
longer interval of time and the other test 
showing a decrease. 

The treatment by test interaction: This 
effect can be seen by inspecting the side of 
the box shown in TABLE 4. For the control 
and alternate type treatments, very little, if 
any, practice effect was shown by either test. 
However, for the alternate form and retest 
treatments, considerably more practice ef- 
fect was shown by the Flight Orientation 
Test than was shown by the Instrument 
Comprehension Test. 

The main effect due to tests: The differ- 
ences between tests was significant at the 
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one per cent level. On the average the 
Flight Orientation Test showed more prac- 
tice effect than did the Instrument Com- 
prehension Test, the means being 55.72 and 
52.81, respectively. It is quite likely the 
significant difference between tests as well 
as the significant interaction between treat- 
ment and test may be due to a ceiling effect 
on the Instrument Comprehension Test. 
This test proved to be too easy for the sam- 
ple in this study as evidenced by the large 
number obtaining high scores on the first 
administration. For too many there was 
little room to improve. 

The main effect due to treatment: The 
differences between treatments were highly 
significant at well beyond the one per cent 


level. Inspection of Taste 4 reveals the 
nature of these differences. Retest and al- 
ternate form treatments both resulted in 
considerably more practice effect than did 
the alternate type and the control treat- 
ments. Since there was a significant inter- 
action between test and treatment, the mean 
scores for each treatment pooled over in- 
terval but separate for each test were ana- 
lyzed to determine the probability that the 
differences may be due to chance by Dun- 
can’s technique [1]. The results for both 
tests were identical. There was no signifi- 
cant difference between the retest treatment 
and the alternate form treatment. There 
was no significant difference between the al- 
ternate type treatment and the control 


TABLE 4 
Means Averaged over Treatment, Interval, and Test* 
Zen Seve? 
Jota! ftiiniles {TOAS ot 
(4 


Д g 
ко S 66.72 | SBE 5659 (Иб d "i 
226; 2227 728, PA 
LCS 281 S IRLI f 5447 à di "i 
A TOTAL [64 | [64] a 
Retest Ф ; "i 
[64] of 
Alt. Form 58.67 ZU Ф 
J Alt. Type 48.97 
[64] 60 
Control 49.69 
MG 
Ten Seven 
Minutes Hours 
* The upper right hand corner number in each cell indicates the number of cases on which that mean is 
based. 
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treatment. However, there was a signifi- 
cant difference at the one per cent level be- 
tween the retest and alternate type treat- 
ments, between the retest and control treat- 
ments, and between the alternate form and 
control treatments. 

The correlations between tests are shown 
in TABLE 5. With Fischer's r to z transfor- 
mation, the test-retest correlations in the 
diagonal of TABLE 5 were averaged to ob- 


TABLE 5 
Test Intercorrelations Pooled over Interval 
Tests 
Adninistered Tests Administered during 
during Sessions 2 and 3 
Session 7 1667 1668 F073  FO74 
1С67 0.62 0.74 0.24* 0.23* 
IC68 0.50 0.83 0:72% 50;:68* 
FO73 0.34* 0,66* 0.66 0.66 
FO74 0.33* 0.22* 0.85 0.76 


* Based on 16 cases. Remaining correlations are 
each based on 32 cases. 


tain a mean r of 0.725. Similarly the cor- 
relations between alternate forms were av- 
eraged to obtain a mean r of 0.710. The 
difference between these two correlation co- 
efficients is not significantly different. The 
correlations between alternate types of tests 
(the eight correlations each based on 16 
cases) were also averaged to obtain a mean 
r of 0.455. 'This value was significantly 
lower at the one per cent level than either of 
the other two average correlations. Never- 
theless, it is obvious that both of these spatial 
tests are measuring the same abilities to a 
moderately high degree. 


Implications 


The results of this study show that using 
an alternate form of spatial test to avoid 
practice effects after a short time -interval 
would be a serious mistake. Practice ef- 
fects were almost as high on an alternative 
form as they were when the identical test 
was readministered. This has profound 
implications for any testing program that 
makes use of retest data. Since alternate 
types of spatial tests do not reveal this high 
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practice effect, they may well hold the key to 
the solution of the problem. Alternate 
types of spatial tests can measure the crucial 
variance common to certain spatial tests 
without measuring the specific variance that 
causes the high positive transfer. 

The results of this study may not be gen- 
eralized too far. Only short-term practice 
effects were investigated. The rate at which 
such practice effects may dissipate remains 
unknown. Secondly, the transfer effects of 
other spatial tests may not be the same as 
the particular ones used here. However, 
the experience of many test users would 
indicate that almost all spatial tests have 
high practice effects. Perhaps the retest 
problem could be solved by using alternate 
types of spatial tests. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The purpose of this experiment was to 
investigate the problem of practice effects 
in tests of spatial ability. Two forms each 
of two operational Air Force tests were 
used, both of which have primary loadings 
on the spatial relations factor and substan- 
tial validity for Air Force training criteria. 
A sample of 512 Air Force ROTC student 
officers were assigned to three experimental 
groups (retest, alternate form, and alternate 
type) and one control group. These groups 
were in turn randomly divided into two 
halves, according to whether they took the 
second test administration 10 minutes or 
seven hours after the first. The following 
conclusions were made. 

1. All forms were highly subject to prac- 
tice effects. 

2. Administration of an alternate form 
yielded as much practice effect as readmin- 
istration of the same form. 

3. There was no practice effect when an 
alternate type spatial test was administered. 

4. Practice effects on spatial tests do not 
diminish significantly during the first seven 
hours. 

These results have important implica- 
tions for any testing program which allows 
for retest after short intervals of time. One 
may as well readminister the same form as 
to use an alternate form of certain spatial 
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relations measures, since the practice effects 
are not significantly different in the two 
cases. It appears that the best way to avoid 
undesirable practice effect is to use alternate 
types of spatial tests which measure the cru- 
cial spatial-relations factor variance, but 
which do not overlap in the specific variance 
that causes the high transfer. 
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GERONTOLOGICAL SEMINAR SCHEDULED FOR AUGUST, 1960 


Social and Psychological Aspects of Aging will be the subject of an In- 
ternational Seminar to be held by the Research Committee of the Interna- 
tional Association of Gerontology in August, 1960. The aims of the Semi- 
nar are to exchange experiences in research problems, design, and method; 
to assess the present state of knowledge in the subject-matter areas to be 
considered; and to accelerate the development of cross-cultural research. 
Attention will focus on research in Psychological Capacities and Func- 
tioning; Life Styles and Social Roles; Care, Treatment, and Rehabilita- 


tion; and Health Aspects of Income, 
teen European and sixteen American 


Employment, and Retirement. Six- 
scientists will present papers which 


will be discussed by themselves and by other invited participants working 


in these fields. 


fare, Washington 25, D. C. 


January, 1960 


Further information is available from Clark Tibbitts, 
Special Staff on Aging, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
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Sheltered Workshops for the Mentally Retarded 
As an Educational and Vocational Experience 


* 


MAX DUBROW 


[ ARTICLE is based on the experience of 
one workshop—the A.H.R.C.  (Associa- 
tion for the Help of Retarded Children) 
Training Center and Workshop in New 
York City. This workshop dates back to 
1953 when the A.H.R.C., a parents group 
organized in 1949, opened its first unit 
which outgrew a number of locations 
through the years. When special project 
funds became available through the 1954 
Amendments to the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act, we were able to establish our pres- 
ent facility in June, 1955. We received a 
five year grant from the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation for research and demonstra- 
tion. The grant made it possible to investi- 
gate such large problems as the factors in- 
hibiting the vocational rehabilitation of 
mentally retarded young adults; the type 
of organization, program, and staffing pat- 
tern of an appropriate rehabilitation work- 
shop; the development of diagnostic, evalu- 
ation, and training methods, etc. Just as 
important, from a human and practical 
point of view, was the extension of our serv- 
ice to meet the pressing needs of the many 
retardates in the community and the utili- 
zation by the State Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation of our vocational rehabilita- 
tion facility for the many retardates who 
were not eligible for or accepted by the 
then existing community resources. 

At about this time, the middle of 1955, we 
were designated by O.V.R. as the prototype 
project in this rield, so that the many work- 
shops for the retarded that received O.V.R. 


Max Dusrow is Director of the A.H.R.C. Train- 
ing Center and Workshop, 116 East 97th Street, 
New York 16, New York. 

The article is adapted from a paper read at the 
Annual Meeting of the International Council for 
Exceptional Children in Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
April 11, 1959, 
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grants subsequently have been patterned to 
some extent after ours. We are now com- 
pleting our fourth year of operation under 
the O.V.R. grant. 


Workshop Clientele 


The A.H.R.C. Workshop serves young , . 


men and women over 17 years of age whose 
primary disability is mental retardation. 
Our capacity, because of space and budget 
restrictions, is limited to about 65 persons. 
During any one year we serve from 90 to 
100 individuals. 'There is no upper age 
limit, yet our group of trainees is a pre- 
dominantly younger one, averaging about 
22 years of age. 

In accordance with the legal and educa- 
tional definitions of retardation in New 
York State our IQ ceiling is 75. We have 
fixed no lower limit on IQ but the lowest 
IQ score we have worked with is 27, for a 
young man currently in the workshop, who, 
we would all agree, has made a satisfactory 
if minimal adjustment. The average IQ for 
the entire population during the past year 
was 57.4, a figure which has remained fairly 
constant from year to year. 

Referrals come from two main sources. 
The State Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation refers up to 20 trainees at a time, who 
usually stay for a limited period only, and 


A.H.R.C. has referred most of the 45 long-^ 


term trainees who will remain with the 
workshop for indefinite periods of time. 

Obviously, if we are to talk of an educa- 
tional and vocational experience, it is not 
sufficient to describe our clients according 
to sex, age, and IQ alone. How can ме 
classify them more meaningfully? 

The terms “educable” and “trainable” so 
dear to many educators and legislators are 
not particularly helpful. For one thing 
our clients are young adults who have had 
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all the formal schooling that was available 
to them. Also, we have found that some of 
the so-called educables do not profit from 
training, while many of the so-called train- 
ables.can, in fact, be educated if we think 


* of appropriate behaviors, habits, attitudes, 


„motivations, interests, etc., rather than for- 
mal academic skills. 

Ina sheltered workshop, the major dimen- 
sions for a classification system, consistent 
with the objectives of vocational rehabilita- 
tion, are employment and work adjustment. 
Clients may be differentiated meaningfully 
according to such variables as presenting 
problems, diagnoses, rehabilitation goals, 
treatment and training programs, and out- 
comes. About a year ago, we set up four 
categories which included all the mentally 
retarded young adults likely to be served 
in a sheltered workshop. 

1. Readily Placeable. This group is 
mildly retarded with IQ scores ranging 
usually from 60 to 75+. Individuals in this 
category demonstrate relatively positive and 
active orientation to work, superior per- 
formance on our evaluation tests, fairly ma- 
ture self-concepts in their acceptance of 
adult roles, and relative ease in relations 
with peers and adult authority figures. 
Some had work experience prior to their 
admission to the workshop or had engaged 
in some job hunting activity. Awareness of 
retardation or “slowness” is usually present. 
General behavior in the workshop usually 
confirms our initial impressions of essen- 
tially healthy and well integrated personali- 
ties. Rather early in their stay in the work- 
shop, they show accessibility and respon- 
Siveness to treatment. 

We sometimes are successful in placing 


, these trainees in competitive employment 


p^ 


within six or eight months. In some cases, 
the jobs found are totally unrelated to the 
trainee's initial and often unrealistic job 
preferences. 

2. Placeable with Special Help. 1Q scores 
for this group range from about 50 to 65. 
Persons in this category seem less mature; 
they are less sure of themselves and demon- 
Strate less initiative and self-direction. 
While expressing positive orientation to 
work, they are more passive and show fear- 
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fulness and anxiety concerning work and 
their acceptance of the role of adult wage 
earner. 

These trainees are relatively high produc- 
ers and earners in the workshop and give an 
impression of operating efficiently. They 
are somewhat more dependent and less at 
ease in adult and peer relationships than 
the first group. Intensive individual and 
group counseling with the trainee and often 
with the parents is necessary. A highly con- 
centrated and focussed workshop program, 
integrating the efforts of all the staff, enables 
members of this group to move into com- 
petitive employment after a period of one 
to two years. 

3. Sheltered Workers (A). The most 
striking characteristic here is the disparity 
between potential and level of functioning. 
With respect to IQ and academic achieve- 
ment these trainees are most like the mem- 
bers of Group 1, the readily placeables. 
Emotional instability, rather low physical 
energy level, and poor socialization are com- 
monly observed. Workshop productivity 
and earnings tend to be low although spurts 
occur from time to time. 

They show little awareness of problem 
and little capacity for change. Counseling 
tends to be ineffective except in moving to- 
ward restricted, limited objectives. These 
trainees have made what appears to be, for 
them, a reasonable adjustment to the work- 
shop, although they tend to shun group ac- 
tivities and situations, and to preter social 
isolation. 

4. Sheltered Workers (B). This group is 
most clearly a long term or permanent 
group and includes all trainees whose stig- 
mata alone such as mongolism, hydroceph- 
aly, gargoylism, etc., might limit their ac- 
ceptance in other work settings. IQ's range 
from under 30 to about 48. Trainees in 
this category are characterized by fairly low 
potential and a level of functioning which 
approaches their ceiling. They tend to op- 
erate at close to maximum or optimum 
levels. They are consistent if slow shop pro- 
ducers, but on some contract jobs which pro- 
vide lengthy training and practice periods 
some can earn relatively high wages. 

Trainees socialize rather freely with each 
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other but rarely with higher level trainees. 
Shop staff are usually perceived as parent or 
teacher figures. Trainees tend to be child- 
like in their relations with adults, seeking 
approval through attention getting devices 
or parroting parental and other adult stand- 
ards of good behavior. For these individ- 
uals, paid work has more meaning as a con- 
structive, satisfying experience than as a 
symbol of adult status and self-sufficiency. 

For this last group particularly and for 
many of the third group, the workshop pro- 
vides considerably more than a vocational 
and educational experience. The workshop 
becomes, in effect, a way of life, and is prob- 
ably a significant factor in keeping these re- 
tardates in the community and out of insti- 
tutions. 

These descriptive categories have been 
confirmed by our subsequent experience, A 
generalized resistance to employment, how- 
ever, was found to be much more charac- 
teristic for the first two groups than we 
found earlier. 

Investigation Findings 

We have recently completed two major 
studies: (1) an analysis of 85 records of 
cases referred to us by O.V.R. over a two- 
year period and (2) a follow-up study of 
106 cases that had been in any of the 
A.H.R.C. workshops since 1953. (There 
were a total of 138 cases in the study but 
data were available for only 106.) 

Because relatively small numbers are in- 
volved and because we plan to analyze the 
data much more intensively, the findings 
presented must be considered tentative. 
Generalizations at this point would be un- 
warranted and premature. Some distilla- 
tion of our experience of the four years of 
Operation under the O.V.R. grant will also 
be presented, 

l. Using competitive employment as a 
criterion, the most favorable trainee char- 
acteristics appear to include: (a) being a 
male; (b) 22 years of age or older; (c) with- 
out psychosis or serious emotional disturb- 
ance; (d) acceptance of mental subnor- 
mality; (e) some previous work experience; 
(f) fairly realistic job preference; (g) some 
reluctance to enter the workshop. 

2. Characteristics of competitive employ- 
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ment include stability with very little turn- 
over or job hopping and jobs in service in- 
dustries and within institutions generally. 
The majority of men are successfully em- 
ployed as messengers; earnings range from 
$35 to $60 per week averaging $43 for the 
group successfully employed. 

3. For those capable of entering competi- 
tive employment, “workshopitis” or the 
tendency to prefer the sheltered workshop 
to other more demanding types of employ- 
ment did not constitute a problem. 

4. The most common problem, varying 
in intensity from individual to individual, 
was a generalized resistance to employment. 

5. Factors which did not differentiate suc- 
cess from failure groups, using competitive 
employment as a criterion, include IQ, read- 
ing level, friendlessness, and adequate 
knowledge of job culture. 

6. There are indications, not too reliably 
established at this time, that those trainces 
who returned home following the workshop 
experience, were more useful family mem- 
bers, more self-directing, and displayed more 
initiative and self-reliance. 

7. The efficacy of group counseling in 
particular, and individual counseling as 
well, in inducing change and in consolidat- 
ing the trainee’s gains has been demon- 
strated as a significant piece of the total 
workshop program. 

8. Paid work, in our case contract work, 
in a simulated industrial setting, consisting 
of bench type tasks including assembly, 
packaging, and other comparable opera- 
tions, has proved to be an indispensable 
medium for training. 

9. Evaluation tests of the work sample 
variety, carefully standardized on a popula- 


tion of mental retardates, have been found . 


to be useful in prediction when considered 
together with careful observations during 
the evaluation process and a standardized 
psychological evaluation. 

10. A total workshop atmosphere which 
provides a therapeutic milieu and a program 
individualized as far as possible to include: 
(a) appropriate stimulation and outlets for 
increased self-assertive and self-directed be- 
havior; (b) opportunity for retardates to as- 
sume and act out adult roles; (c) staff which 
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is perceived by retardates as sympathetic, 
accepting, understanding, and non-punitive, 
at the same time that the staff makes reason- 
able demands and enforces general rules. 

11. Counseling with parents tends to be 
most effective when goals are fairly con- 
crete and limited. 

12. Our program, which we feel has been 
successful to date in assisting trainees to 
achieve their highest level of functioning, 
has included such programs as: a weekly 
workshop meeting of all trainees, newspa- 
per committees and a bi-weekly workshop 
newspaper, an employable group, a job 
preparation group, section meetings, im- 
provement groups, housekeeping commit- 
tee, grooming groups for men and women, 
trainee council (an elected, quasi-grievance 
committee), instruction in travel, word rec- 
ognition, and reading. 

Research in this field is painfully slow. 
We are dealing with severely handicapped 
human beings whose growth toward im- 
proved functioning moves in barely percep- 
tible steps. We need to investigate larger 
numbers over long periods of time before 
we can identify and study many of the vari- 
ables that have implications for the voca- 
tional rehabilitation of the mentally re- 
tarded. — Particularly intriguing research 


suggestions that have already emerged in- 
clude (a) study of the self-concept of the 
retardate and his perception of social roles; 
(b) study of the dynamics, process, and tech- 
niques of individual and group counseling 
with mental retardates; (c) determination 
of the behavioral components which consti- 
tute maximum or optimum functioning for 
the retardate within ‘a sheltered workshop 
setting; (d) development of differential 
teaching and training methods for vari- 
ous diagnostic and etiological categories of 
mental retardation; and (e) study of ef- 
fect of controlled environment manipula- 
tions on attitudes and behavior of retard- 
ates. 

The on-going and pressing needs of a 
service program require continuing research 
as well in such areas as refinement of diag- 
nostic and prognostic measures, develop- 
ment of scales for tracing movement and 
change, and methods of helping pseudo-re- 
tardates whose emotional disturbances pre- 
sent special problems. As a vocational re- 
habilitation facility which has attempted to 
integrate or at least reconcile the often con- 
flicting service and research elements of our 
program we are grateful for the support of 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
which has made this beginning possible, 


HEALTH MANPOWER SHORTAGES TOPIC OF CONVENTION 


New impetus was given to national health agencies and professional 
Societies to expand and strengthen their recruitment programs to meet 
health manpower shortages, at the Second Conference on Recruitment, 
recently sponsored by the Commission on Health Careers of the National 
Health Council in New York City. The importance of developing still 
further the use of supportive personnel to conserve the time and energy of 
the professional person was emphasized. It was also urged that leaders 
in the health field be more creative in utilizing the abilities of American 
young people. The problems and needs of the guidance counselor and 
how health leaders can make more effective use of guidance counseling in 
promoting health careers was highlighted during the Conference. 
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Similarities and Differences 


Between Over-Achieving and Under-Achieving Students 


CHARLES L. DIENER 


HE QUESTION is often posed of how much 

difference or how many differences 
really exist between students achieving be- 
yond their level of expectancy, who are 
often called over-achieving students, and 
those achieving below their level of ex- 
pectancy, who are often called under-achiev- 
ing students. Knowledge of any differences 
or similarities existing between the two 
groups should help advisers, counselors, and 
other personnel and guidance workers in 
the efficiency and economy of their plan- 
ning and work. 


* Study Population 


Tn an attempt to discover any significant 
differences or similarities between these two 
groups a study was made at the University 
of Arkansas of 74 overachievers and 64 
underachievers. "These 138 students were 
from an original group of 1,038 sophomores, 
juniors, and seniors at the University, who 
had been in continuous regular enrollment 
since first entry and who were regularly en- 
rolled for at least a minimum of 14 semester 
credit hours in the first semester of 1956— 
1957. Over-achievers were defined as those 
students whose T scores for cumulative 
grade point average were 15 or more points 
above the T scores for their American Coun- 
cil on Education Psychological Examination 
for Freshmen (ACE). The under-achievers 
were those students whose Т scores for 
cumulative grade point average were 15 or 
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more points below the T scores for their 
ACE. A distribution of these students is 
shown in TABLE 1. 

"These students were first studied for dif- 
ferences in two major areas—the first closely 
associated with school success and the second 
in the use of out-of-school time. In the first 
area were the factors of scholastic aptitude, 
cumulative grade point average, reading 
ability, mechanics of expression, high school 
marks, and age. In the out-of-school time 
were the factors of average number of hours 
spent in a week in studying, in extra-curric- 
ular activities, and in work for pay. 


Procedure 


For the two groups of over-achievers and 
under-achievers, t ratios were computed to 
check for significant differences between the 
means for these nine factors. Significant 
differences in favor of the over-achieving 
students were found at the 0.05 level for 
cumulative grade point average, high school 
marks, and in average number of hours 
spent in studying in a week. In favor of 
the under-achieving students, significant dif- 
ferences were found for scholastic aptitude, 
reading ability, mechanics of expression, 
and average number of hours spent in work 
for pay in a week. No significant differences 
were found for the factors of age and aver- 


age number of hours spent in extra-curricu- 


lar activities in a week. These differences 
are shown in TABLE 2. 

It is noteworthy that while the over- 
achievers scored significantly lower in scho- 
lastic aptitude, reading ability, and mechan- 
ics of expression, they made significantly 
higher academic marks both in high school 
and college than did the under-achievers. 

The two groups of over-achievers and un- 
der-achievers were then divided by sex- 
Males were studied for differences in the 
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de TABLE 1 


М - Distribution of 74 Over-Achieving and 64 Under-Achieving Students by Sex, College, and Class 
aera A TAS uo AIS А RS 


} Arts @ Business 
Agriculture Sciences Education Engineering Adm. —Total—~ Grand 
RP, M F M F M F M F. M F M F Total 
! Over-Achieving Students 
Sophomores 6 2 5 5 4 9 8 0 10 3 33 19 52 
Juniors 1 0 0 2 1 0 1 0 2 2 E 4 9 
Seniors 3 0 0 4 1 1 2 0 1 1 7 6 13 
k ToTaL 10 2 5 11 6 10 11 0 13 6 45 29 74 
TorAL 12 16 16 11 19 74 74 
q Under-Achieving Students 
Sophomores ` 3 0 12 0 3 0 15 0 11 0 44 0 44 
Juniors 0 0 0 0 1 1 4 0 3 0 8 1 9 
Seniors 0 0 5 0 1 0 3 0 2 0 11 0 11 
Tora. 2 0 17 0 5 1 22 0 16 9 63 1 64 
TOTAL 3 17 6 22 16 64 64 
Granp TOTAL 15 33 22 33 35 138 138 


characteristics mentioned above as well as 
for differences in study habits (Brown- 
Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and Atti- 
tudes), vocational preference (Kuder Voca- 
tional Preference Record Form CH), and 
personality (Edwards Personal Preference 
» Schedule). The study was not made for fe- 

males because there was an insufficient num- 


А 


ber in the sample. All over-achievers and 
under-achievers were not studied together 
for differences in study habits, vocational 
preference, and personality because the in- 
struments used to determine these three 
characteristics have separate norms for men 
and women. 

For the two groups of over-achieving and 


Р; 
Р ТАВІЕ 2 
Е Comparison of 74 Over-Achieving and 64 Under-Achieving Students for Nine Characteristics 
usos conor 74. Over-Acnleving; апе өн pendet дыны МО р узы е ошын 
—Over-Achieving— | — Under-Achieving— 
Students Students Variance 
Mean Variance Mean Variance F t 
АСЕ! 76.53 687.49 131.64 300.02 2.29" 14.74* 
| СОРА: 3.84 0.63 1:95, огт ^ 1.21 ШИЙ: 0Д* 
| Reading ability’ 53.61 72.82 60.00 83.37 0.87 4.28* 
"jr Mechanics of expression‘ 46.74 200.19 54,52 82.22 2.43* 3.87* 
High school marks 4.54 1,13 3.72 1.92.1 454 4.10* 
Age 20.0 5.58 19.61 4.08 1.37 1.05 
Hours studying (weekly average) 22.51 72.19 17.08 277.56 3.84* 2.36* 
І Hours in extra-curricular activities (weekly 
average) 5.32 23.84 6.36 37.49 1.57 1.11 
_ Hours working (weekly average) 2:72. 95195, 6.52 96.41  2.68* .2.70* 
-. . * Significant at 5 per cent level. 
1 American Council on Education Psychological Examination for Freshmen. 
* Cumulative grade point average. : 
* The Cooperative Reading Comprehension Tests, a part of the Cooperative English Test. 
* The Mechanics of Expression Test, a part of the Cooperative English Test. 
^ 
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under-achieving males ¢ tests were computed the 10 different areas of the Kuder Voca- 
to check for significant differences between tional Preference Record and the 15 differ- 
the means for all characteristics, including ent variables of the Edwards Personal Pref- 


TABLE 3 , 
Comparison of 45 Over-Achieving and 63 Under-Achieving Males for 35 Characteristics 


Over-Achieving Under- Achieving 


Males Males Variance 
Mean Variance Mean Variance F t ar FY Ft 
ACE! 78.18 882.34 131.41 943.68 1.07 9.01* 
CGPA* 3.73 1.59 1.96 0:251 2.12% .8105* 
Reading ability? 52.42 78.84 59.88 83.39 1.06 4.24* 
Mechanics of expression* 43.76 108.59 54.54 64.81 1.68 6.06* 
High school marks 4.25 1.83 3.69 1.66 0.91 2.15* 
Age 20.44 7.20 19.60 4.15 1.74* 0.48 
Hours studying (weekly average) 23.09 80.77 16.97 47.58 1.70 4.00* 
Hours in extracurricular activities 
(weekly average) 4.09 22.36 6.22 36.42 1.65 1.97 
Hours working (weekly average) 2.82 40.30 6:52 96:41, 2.39* .2:39% 
Study habits 35.84 113.91 28.57 156.50 1.37 3.16* —0.065 
Kuder Preference 
Outdoor 44.53 424.48 41.06 202.13 2.10* 0.97  —0.130 
Mechanical 40.07 193.66 43.54 161.53 0.83 1.34 0.043 
Computational 28.49 78.57 29.14 69.23 0.88 0.39 0.161 
Scientific 40.00 173.18 43.26 163.55 0.94 1.29 0.169 
Persuasive 43.87 180.95 44.06 206.00 1.14 0.07  —0.074 
Artistic 21.87 55.84 25.24 69.85 1.25 2.16* 0.146 
Literary 20.31 50.91 19.38 76.05 1.49 0.59 0.002 
Musical 13.64 68.14 15.05 45.71 1.49 1.36 0.228* 0.62 
Social Service 40.49 222.75 33.75 120.45 1.85* 2.57* —0.284* 0.93 
Clerical 45.78 121.82 41.84 163.19 1.34 1.67  —0.114 
Edwards Preference 
Achievement 16.18 25.61 15.94 13.65 1.88* 0.27 0.114 А 
Deference 12.98 16.16 10.73 11.42 1.42  23.17* 0.427* 0.17 ^x 
Order 10.80 21.25 8.68 17.81 0.84 2.47* —0.152 
Exhibition 13.98 13.61 15.14 17.61 1.29 1.49 0.074 
Autonomy 13.64 13.23 14.78 20.27 1.53 1.41 0.151 
Affiliation 14.18 16.07 15.17 27.27 1.70 1.06 —0.038 
Intraception 13.76 18.32 13.13 21.85 1.19 0.72 —0.109 
APER 11.47 28.09 11.03 28.74 1.02 0.42 —0.041 
рр 15.67 24.73 16.88 18.65 0.75 1.34 0.151 
ае, 14.40 23.66 13.59 27.73 1.17 0.81  —0.179 
Change 13.02 29.66 14.17 23.39 0.79 1.15  —0.049 ^g 
da Eq 15.09 23.23 16.41 16.73 0.72 0.75 0.154 
Надо и" 15.36 28.23 12.56 30.42 1.08  2.64* —0.210* 2.40 
RR 16.87 38.57 18.46 29.63 0.77 1.41 0.189 
БЕТ! 13.29 22.43 13.87 20.29 0.90 0.64 0.110 
* Significant at 5 per cent level, 


tr represents coefficient of correlation of characteristic with ACE. 

1Fis analysis covariance with scholastic aptitude factor removed. 

! American Council on Education Psychological Examination for Freshmen. 

? Cumulative grade point average. ^ 

j The Cooperative Reading Comprehension Tests, a part of the Cooperative English Test. 
The Mechanics of Expression Test, a part of the Cooperative English Test. 
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erence Schedule. Coefficients of correlation 
were computed between ACE scores and the 
scores on the study habits test and on all 
areas of the vocational preference and рег- 
sonal preference tests for the two groups so 
that the possible influence of the factor of 
scholastic aptitude could be considered, 
since there was a significant difference in 
scholastic aptitude between the two groups. 

For those characteristics in which the co- 
efficients of Correlation with scholastic apti- 
tude were statistically significant, analysis of 
"covariance was made ruling out the factor of 
scholastic aptitude to determine the extent 
of this factor. The results are given in 
TABLE 3. 


Study Results 


For all the characteristics except study 
habits, vocational preference, and personal- 
ity, the comparisons between over-achieving 
and under-achieving males were the same as 
between over-achieving and under-achieving 
students. While the over-achieving males 
had better study habits, there were no sig- 
nificant differences between over-achieving 
and under-achieving males for all the areas 
of vocational preference on the Kuder Voca- 
tional Preference Record except artistic in- 
terest (in favor of under-achieving males), 
and for all the personality variables on the 


Edwards Personal Preference Schedule ex- 
cept order (in favor of over-achieving 
males). 

The place of residence was also studied 
both for the entire group of over-achievers 
and under-achievers and for the group of 
over-achieving and under-achieving males. 
The results were the same with both groups. 
For both over-achievers as a whole and over- 
achieving males, dormitory was listed first 
as a place of residence. With both the un- 
der-achievers and the under-achieving males, 
fraternity house ranked first as a place of 
residence. Types of residence are shown in 
TABLE 4. 

Since few appreciable differences have 
been found between over-achieving students 
and under-achieving students in other stud- 
ies as well as in this one, two questions might 
well be asked: first, are there any major 
differences between the two groups; second, 
rather, might the conditions of over-achieve- 
ment and under-achievement be an artifact 
of random fluctuation. 

In trying to find answers to these ques- 
tions, several avenues of further research 
could be investigated. The very concept of 
overachievement and under-achievement 
should be examined further to determine if 
such conditions exist. If the present defini- 
tion of over-achievement and under-achieve- 


TABLE 4 
Place of Residence of 74 Over-Achieving and 64 Under-Achieving Students 
Over-Achieuers————5 ——— Under-Achievers Total—~ 
Males Females Total Males Females Total Males Females Total 
No. % No. % No. 95 No. 96 Ne. 96 No. % No. % No. % No 96 
Dormitory 18 40 9 31 27 36 12 19 0 90427 {97-30 28-9 90689. 128 
Fraternity house 7 236: 09 )]0 7. 9 22055 10 @ 22) SAS :29' 261 0. Ome cores 
Sorority house 0 014 485414 3 19.3 0, 109191100. Mel 9 2 OTRO То ВОІВ Т 
Own home 9. '920 "4 14913 1871302100 О 13 20; 52 209 74 13.026.009 
"Rooming house 4 OTEL TIRES ieee ey r8» 13-0712 7H 14 508013 100 
Apartment shared 
with other 
students 3.48 1-5. 18 1112 T6: 10ROINI-0- ео dia I2 амат 0 
House rented indi- 


vidually by un- 
married student 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 


оа тоя Soy eNO Maa | if 


99 74 100 63 


Тота, 45 101 29 


January, 1960 


99 1 100 64 100 108 99 138 


N.B. Rounding off numbers allows for discrepancies at the 100 per cent mark. 
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ment—that of equation of scholastic apti- 
tude with predicted or expected academic 
success—is continued, new constructs of in- 
vestigation should be attempted, such as a 
sociological construct or a status concept. 
Corollary to these points would be further 
research relating academic over-achievement 
and under-achievement to actual post-col- 
lege experience, such as success in vocation, 
family life, citizenship, and other such areas, 


COLLEGE OPENINGS TOTAL 46,300 


Over 46,300 freshman openings on 274 college campuses will be avail- 
able at the beginning of the January semester, according to a survey con- 


10 years, 20 years, or 30. years after gradua- 
tion. It would also be useful to continue 
research in the pre-college experiences to 


try to determine the effects of earlier life ac- i. 


tivities on scholastic achievement at the col- 
lege level. 

From the results of the studies that have 
been made, those counseling under-achievers 
can locate areas for helping them to achieve 
more should they desire to do so. 


d 


ducted among four-year accredited colleges by Changing Times, the Kip- 
linger magazine. Colleges that responded reported that they could have 
accepted more than 36,500 additional freshmen this past autumn, about ` 


24 per cent of the openings being for resident students and the remainder 
for day students. The magazine noted that colleges, 
cal and engineering schools, are becoming more and more interested in 
accepting transfers in the upper classes. 
about 12,000 sophomore and 11,000 junior transfers this year and expect 
to take about 13,700 sophomore and 14,600 junior transfers next year. 
The magazine noted that many colleges with openings this year will 
be good bets for next year. Among the nearly 300 colleges reparting va- 
cancies were Purdue, University of Wyoming, Drexel, Wayne, Western 
i Reserve (room for day students), Lake Forest, Clark, Yankton, Lawrence 
(room for day students), St. Olaf, and Hiram. A list of all the colleges 
and the amount of space they have is available for 25 cents from Changing 
Times Reprint Service, 1729 H Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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especially technologi- 


Responding colleges are taking 
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THE INTEREST FACTOR 


IN UNDERGRADUATE ENGINEERING ACHIEVEMENT 


GEORGE W. ENGLAND 


LrHOUGH considerable research effort 

has been expended, college grades are 
not predicted more accurately today than 
was the case 10 or 15 years ago. In discuss- 
ing prediction of grades in engineering col- 
leges, Berdie makes the following observa- 
tion: . 


During the past two decades, correlation coeffi- 
cients predicting success in colleges of engineering 
have varied about 0.65, occasionally reaching the 
lower 0.70's and sometimes dipping into the 0.50's. 
When compared to the effectiveness of predictions 
made in other academic fields, these engineering 
predictions are relatively accurate, but somewhat 
disturbing in the fact that prediction coefficients 
resulting from current studies have been no higher 
than, and in some cases not as high as, those re- 
ported 10 or 15 years ago [1, р. 114]. 


This apparent predictive plateau has di- 
rected an increasing amount of attention to- 
ward research on non-intellective determi- 
nants of achievement. Vocational interest 
measurement has often been singled out as 
having a potential contribution to the pre- 
diction of scholastic success. Search of the 
literature reveals that nine different scholas- 
tic interest scales have been developed since 
the early 1920's [2, 4, 6, 8-10, 12-15]. 
Seven of the scales have been evaluated in 
cross-validation studies on 22 samples of col- 
legestudents. Correlations between scholas- 
tic interest scales and college achievement 
(grades) in cross-validation samples range 
from 0.05 to 0.55 with a median value of 
0.89. "The combination of a scholastic inter- 
est scale with other achievement predictors 


+ Скокс W. ENGLAND is an Associate Professor with | 


the Industrial Relations Center, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis. 

The article is based on the author's doctoral dis- 
Кс prepared at the University of Minnesota 1n 


January, 1960 


is reported in 17 cross-validation studies. 
Increases in multiple correlation coefficients 
obtained by the addition of an interest scale 
to existing predictors range from 0.00 to 
0.22 with a median value of 0.1. How well 
a scholastic interest scale measures some- 
thing not satisfactorily measured by the 
usual predictors of college achievement has 
not been adequately evaluated, however, 
since standard partial regression weights 
and tests of their significance are rarely 
given. 


The Problem 


The major problem under consideration 
in the present study concerns the usefulness 
of a specially developed scale on the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank for predicting un- 
dergraduate engineering achievement as 
measured by the first quarter grade records. 
More specifically, the study has attempted 
to develop and cross-validate a scholastic- 
interest (S-I) scale оп the SVIB which would 
significantly increase the multiple correla- 
tion coefficient between a set of three prcs- 
ently used predictors (Cooperative Algebra 
Achievement Test, Anierican Council on 
Education Psychological Examination, 1947, 
and high school rank) and fall quarter honor 
point ratio for freshman engineering stu- 
dents at the University of Minnesota. 


Development of a Scholastic Interest 
Scale 


The S-I was developed on a sample of 
218 male engineering students who regis- 
tered in the University of Minnesota Insti- 
tute of Technology as entering freshmen in 
in the fall of 1950. The sample comprised 
approximately 60 per cent of the total fresh- 
man engineering class of 1950 and included 
all individuals for whom complete test 
records were available. 
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Application of a Deviate Technique 


As previously indicated, one of the major 
purposes of this study was the development 
of a scale on the SVIB which would increase 
the accuracy with which fall quarter HPR 
can be predicted for engineering students 
when added to a present battery of three 
predictors. A major problem in developing 
such a scale is that of keying SVIB items so 
that the S-I scale will measure some part of 
the criterion which is not already being 
measured. A “deviate technique” of keying 
item responses according to their correlation 
with unexplained criterion variation was 
adopted in the present study. Neidt and 
Malloy describe the deviate technique as 
follows: 


In constructing a key with the use of the deviate 
technique, the responses of a key group to each 
item are correlated with that part of the criterion 
variation which is not associated with other test 
scores in a battery. In the analysis of regression of 
a test battery and a criterion, the criterion variance 
unexplained by other tests can be expressed for 
any group as follows: 


Ey? — (аху +... 4 ®а„>х„у) 


where Ху? is the criterion sum of squares, the 
Уху' are the sums of the cross products of the test 
Scores and the criterion in deviation form, and the 
а are regression weights determined by least 
squares. The foregoing expression can be readily 
changed to raw score form. For any individual in 
the group for which regression weights have been 
determined, an indication of the unexplained 
variation may be obtained from Y — Ӯ, in which 
Y is the actually obtained criterion measure, and 
Ў is the criterion measure predicted for this in- 
dividual from scores in the test battery; after pre- 
diction and subtraction from the actual criterion 
measures have been made for each individual in'a 
key group, a distribution can be formed which 
represents that variation in the criterion that is 
unaccounted for by the tests in the battery. This 
distribution will be distributed around zero and 
its shape although influenced by the shape of the 
criterion distribution will tend toward normality. 
It is this distribution of actual-minus-predicted 
criterion measures with which item responses are 
correlated in the use of the deviate technique 
[11, p. 309]. 


A multiple regression equation was writ- 
ten for predicting fall quarter HPR from 
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HSPR,! ACE, and CAAT for the 218 stu- 
dents in the validation sample. The modi- 
fied Doolittle method for solving normal 
equations given by Johnson [7] was used. 
The g's, and subsequently the Beta's, were 
obtained from the correlations shown in 
TABLE 1. 


TABLE 1 


Intercorrelations of Variables for the Validation 
Sample (N = 218) 


Variable HSRP ACE CAAT HPR* 
HSRP 0.2968 0.3545 0.5037 
ACE 0.5291 0.3615 
CAAT 0.5304 


* HPR is for all course work taken fall quarter, It 
is calculated on the basis of three honor points for A, 
two for B, one for C, and zero for either D or F. 


The data in TABLE 2 shows that only two 
of the three predictors contribute signifi- 
cantly at the one per cent level to the pre- 
diction of HPR. 


TABLE 2 


Standard Partial Regression Coefficients of 
Three Predictors 


Pre- SE of 
dictor Beta Beta t Level 


HSRP 0.3536 0.0439 
ACE 0.0587 0.0494 
CAAT 0.3739 0.0505 


8.05 P «0.001 
1.19 0.2« P « 0.3 
7.40 P «0.001 


The R for the three predictors is 0.6309 
but this R is theoretically incorrect and in- 
flated since one of the predictors does not 
have a significant Beta weight. When the 
influence of ACE is removed, the effective 
R for use in prediction is the R of 0.6287 
between HPR and a combination of HSRP 
and CAAT. 

The partial regression equation that was 
used for predicting fall quarter HPR was: 


1 Because of the highly skewed HSR distribution, 
HSR’s were transformed to probit values by the use 
of Fisher and Yates’ Table IX [5]. These probit 
values were used in all calculations and are referred 
to as HSRP. 
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HPR = 0.3831 HSRP + 
Р 0.0282 CAAT — 2.6642. 

The predicted HPR (obtained from the 
above equation) for each student in the 
validation sample was subtracted from his 
actual HPR to obtain a distribution of re- 
siduals which represents that variation in 
the HPR criterion which is unaccounted for 
by the predictors CAAT and HSPR. Fic- 
URE 1 is the resulting residual distribution. 

High and low criterion groups were 
formed by respectively selecting individuals 
in the upper and lower 27 per cent of the 
residual criterion distribution shown in Fic- 
URE l. 


Keying the S-I Scale 


The first step in the construction of the 
5-1 scale was to obtain the percentages of 
both the high and low criterion group giv- 
ing each response to each item on the SVIB. 
The next step was to obtain the difference 
between the high and low criterion groups 
for each of these percentages. This was 
done by subtracting the percentage for the 
low criterion group from that for the high 


criterion group. Therefore, a positive per- 
centage difference, and later a positive 
weight, for a response corresponded to a 
greater relative frequency of the response m 
the high criterion group than in the low 
criterion group. 

A unit-weight key (S-I scale) was then 
constructed by giving a weight of plus one 
to all responses showing a positive percent- 
age difference of 17 per cent or greater and 
a weight of minus one to all responses show- 
ing a negative percentage difference of 17 
per cent or greater. Seventeen per cent was 
chosen as the critical difference for two rea- 
sons: (a) it approximates the relatively 
large differences found by Clark [3] to be 
optimal in providing minimum overlapping 
between criterion and reference groups for 
both original and cross-validation samples 
for keys on the U. S. Navy Vocational Inter- 
est Inventory; and (b) for the samples used 
in this study the critical ratio of 17 per cent 
difference when one percentage is 50 is 1.95. 
Thus the smallest critical ratio of any 
weighted difference corresponds very closely 
to a probability of 0.05. 


Figure 1 
HPR Residual Distribution for 1950 Validation 
Sample (N — 218) 
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Use of the 17 per cent cutting point re- 
sulted in an S-I scale composed of 64 
weighted responses on 48 of the 400 SVIB 
items. 


Cross-Validation of the S-I Scale 


The cross-validation sample? was com- 
posed of 276 men who registered in the In- 
stitute of Technology as entering freshmen 
in the fall of 1952. The sample contained 
approximately 56 per cent of the total en- 
tering freshman class of 1952 and included 
all individuals for which complete test rec- 
ords were available. 

The SVIB answer sheet for each individ- 
ual in the cross-validation sample was hand 
scored by use of overlay stencils to obtain 
a score on the S-I scale.3 

A multiple regression equation was writ- 
ten for predicting fall quarter HPR from 
HSPR, ACE, CAAT, and 5-1 scale for the 
276 students in the cross-validation sample. 
The modified Doolittle method for solving 
normal equations was again used. The g's 
and subsequently the Beta’s were obtained 
from the correlation shown in TABLE 3. 


TABLE 3 


Intercorrelations of Variables for the Cross- 
Validation Sample (N = 276) 


Variable HSRP ACE СААТ SI Scale HPR 


HSRP 0.2177 0.3330 0.1359 0.4704 
AGE 0.4656 0.2426 0.3233 
CAAT [л 0.2424 0.5454 
S-I scale ... + alt «+. 0.1954 
Te eee et 


The data in Taste 4 show that only 
HSPR and CAAT contribute significantly 
at the one per cent level to the prediction of 
HPR. 

The R for the four predictors is 0.6292 
but this R is theoretically incorrect and in- 
flated since two of the predictors do not 


* The procedure of developing a scale on a 1950 
sample and determining the effectiveness of the scale 
on a 1952 sample might more appropriately be called 
validity generalization. Despite the definitional diffi- 
culties, the term cross-validation has been retained. 


" A constant of 50 was added to each score to make 
all scores positive, 
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TABLE 4 


Standard Partial Regression Coefficients of 
Four Predictors 


Pre- SE of 
dictor Beta Bea t Level 
ACE 0.0563 0.0610 0.92 0.4>P>0.3 

HSRP 0.3184 0.0567 5.62 Р «0.001 
СААТ 0.4033 0.0630 6.40 P «0.001 
S-Iscale 0.0408 0.0556 0.73 0.5» P» 0.4 


have significant Beta weights. When the 
influence of the ACE and S-I scale is re- 
moved, the R between HPR and a combina- 
tion of HSPR and CAAT is 0.6281. 


Conclusions 


In the cross-validation sample, the S-I 
scale does not contribute significantly to- 
ward the prediction of HPR when combined 
with HSPR, ACE, and CAAT. Within the 
limitations imposed by the samples and pro- 
cedures employed, the present study would 
indicate that a scholastic interest scale de- 
veloped on the SVIB is not useful in the 
prediction of engineering college scholar- 
ship when used in combination with an 
achievement test such as CAAT and a meas- 
ure of previous scholarship such as HSPR. 

Since results presented in some studies 
are based on validation samples and not on 
cross-validation samples, it seems useful to 
compare results concerning (ће S-I scale ob- 
tained in the present study on the validation 
sample with those reported above for the 
cross-validation sample. The R between 
HPR and S-I Scale drops from 0.5832 in the 
validation sample to 0.1954 in the cross-vali- 
dation sample; the standard partial regres- 
sion coefficient of the S-I scale is highly sig- 
nificant in the validation sample (P<0.001) 
but not significant (0.5>P>0.4) in cross- 
validation, and the additional 19.8 per cent 
of HPR variance accounted for by the S-I 
Scale in the validation sample is not ac- 
counted for in cross-validation. The neces- 
sity for evaluating a scale or key on a differ- 
ent sample from that which was used in the 
development of the scale is vividly demon- 
strated in the present study. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN TO HOLD SURVEY RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


h Center of the University of Michigan will hold its 


13th annual summer institute in Survey Research Techniques July 18- 
be offered from June 20 to 


August 13, 1960, with introductory courses to e 20 
e the theory and application 


July 16. This program is designed to illustrat c ne 
of survey research to such fields as business and human relations, psychol- 


ogy and sociology, political behavior, public communication and influ- 


ence, public health, economics, statistics, etc. A special taba ae bs be 
offered in the practical application of survey research methods to these 


individual fields. : 
Further information тау be obtained b 
Center, The University of Michigan, Ann 


The Survey Researc 


y writing to Survey Research 
Arbor, Michigan. 
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Fellowships, Scholarships, and Assistantships For 


Guidance and Personnel Graduate Training 
1960-1961 


CARL McDANIELS 


(= Is the fourth in a series of annual 
articles reporting on the availability 
of fellowships, scholarships, and assistant- 
ships available to students in guidance and 
personnel graduate training. George Р”. 
Changaris, formerly Administrative Assist- 
ant at APGA, was the author of the first 
three articles. The first article appeared in 
the January 1957 issue of the Journal and 
included a table of requirements for ad- 
mission to guidance and personnel gradu- 
ate training. This has not been repeated 
in later articles, 
The data were collected by sending ques- 
tionnaires to the 267 institutions listed in 


were returned for a 98 Per cent return; 160 
offered financial assistance and are included 
in this report. 

The entries for each of the institutions 
Present information on the following 
Points: 

l. Name and address of institution. 


- Application for admission to graduate 
Study. The name of the i 


author is grateful to Mrs. Dorothy Monroe for her 
contribution toward the completion of this article, 
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the academic year unless otherwise noted. 
In some instances, tuition is given for the 
quarter when applicable or for a semester 
hour, unit, or credit. Nonresident charges 
are noted where this information has been 
provided. es 

4. Fellowships (abbreviated as _ "Fel. 
lows”). When a definite number is not 
stated, the reported institution has either 
omitted this information or stated that a 
“variable” number were available. Amount 
of stipend is stated as a definite amount or 
reported as a range including the lowest 
and highest amounts. Whether or not tui- 
tion and fees are exempt is noted in each 
entry when the institution so reported. If 
the graduate student is required to work 
as a condition of receiving an award, this 
is stated in hours per week. The official or 
Person to whom an applicant should write 
for information about an award appears 
with the deadline date for receiving appli- 
cations, if supplied. Some schools stated 
that there was no definite deadline; others 
did not respond to this question. Awards 
are available for first-year students unless 
otherwise stated. 

5. Scholarships (abbreviated as "Schol- 
ars”). Same as 4 above. 

6. Assistantships (abbreviated as "As- 
sists”). Same as 4 above. uf 

7. Part-time work. Only nonavailability 
of part-time work on campus is noted. 

8. Degrees. When furnished, the spe- 
cific areas of concentration are given for the 
Master of Arts, Science, or Education 
("Master's") and for the Doctor of Educa- 
tion or Doctor of Philosophy (“Doctorate”). 
If no areas or fields were reported, only the 
degrees offered are included. 
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Reprints of this article are available at 254 
per copy. Address orders to the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, 1605 


New Hampshire Avenue, N. W., Washington 
9, D. C. 


AnAMs STATE CoLLEGE, Alamosa, Colo. Apply for 
Admis: W. T. Meyer, Dean, Div of Grad Studies; 
March 1. Tuition: Res $30/qtr; Nonres $65/qtr. 
Assists: 1, $1,250, tuition exempt, fees not exempt; 
wrk +/, time; male applicants preferred; apply Fred 
J. Plachy, Pres, March 1. Master's Guid. 
AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS, 
College Station. (Men) Apply for Admis: W. A. 
Varvel, Dept of Educ & Foch. Tuition: Res $100; 
Nonres $400. Fellows: 2, $1,950, tuition, fees not 
exempt, wrk 12 hrs; apply Dr. Varvel. Master's, 
School Couns. 

ALABAMA, University oF, University. Apply for 
Admis: Eric Rodgers, Dean, Grad School. Tuition: 
Res $210; Nonres $770. Fellows: 30 for whole uni- 
versity, $1,200-2,000, tuition, fees exempt, teaching 


8-6 sem hrs; first year students not eligible; apply 


Dean, Grad School, March 1. Scholars: 10 for 
whole university, $850, tuition, fees exempt, no wrk; 
apply Dean, Grad School, March 1. Res Hall Assists: 
room & board, tuition, fees exempt, wrk 21 hrs; 
apply Dean, Grad School, March 1. Master's, Guid 
& Couns. 

ALFRED University, Alfred, №. Y. Apply for Admis: 
William Pulos, Chmn, Dept of Psych; Fall term, 
May 15; Spring term, Dec 15. Tuition: $1,000. 
Scholars: 2, tuition exempt, no wrk; apply Joseph 
Seidlin, Dean, Grad School, Мау 1. Assists: 2, tui- 
tion exempt, wrk 8-10 hrs; apply Dr. Seidlin, May 1. 
Master's. of 
AMERICAN Unrversiry, Washington, D. С. Apply for 
Admis: Charles К. Trueblood, Chmn, Dept of 
Psych; Fall term, Aug 1; Spring term, Jan l. Tui- 
tion: $22/cr hr. Fellows: 1, $1,320 plus tuition 
for 2 courses per sem, teaching 2 courses per sem; 
first year students not eligible; apply Dr. Trueblood, 
March 15. Assists: 1, $800 plus tuition for 4 courses 
per sem, wrk 15-20 hrs; apply Dr. Trueblood, 
March 15. Master’s, Guid & Couns; Doctorate, 
Social Psych. 

APPALACHIAN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Boone, N. C. 
Apply for Admis: Cratis Williams, Dean, Grad 
Studies, Aug 1, Feb 1. Tuition: Resident $227.25, 
Non-res $482.25. Fellows: 2, $900, tuition not 
exempt, out of state fees exempt, wrk 20 hrs week; 
apply Dr. Williams, March 15. Assists: 3, $450- 
$600, tuition not exempt, out of state fees exempt, 
wrk 10-15 hrs week, apply Dr. Williams, March 15. 
Masters, Guid & Counseling. 


ARIZONA, Unrverstry or, Tucson. Apply for Admis: 
C. B. Merritt, Dean, Coll of Educ; or Herbert 
Rhodes, Dean, Grad School. Tuition: Res, fees 
only; Nonres $250/sem plus fees. Assists: 3, $1,200, 
tuition exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 12 hrs; first 
year students not eligible; apply Dr. Merritt, March 
l. Master's & Doctorate, Guid & Student Pers. 


ARKANSAS, Unrversity оғ, Fayetteville. Apply for 
Admis: V. W. Adkisson, Dean, Grad School; Fall 
term, Aug 1; Spring an l. Tuition: Res 


term, J: 
$200; Nonres $470. Scholars: 15, $1,600-2,000, 
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nonres tuition exempt, fees not exempt, no wrk; 
apply Dean, Grad School, March 1. Assists: 2, 
$900, nonres tuition exempt, fees not exempt, 
wrkload varies; apply G. A. Cole, Prof, Student 
Couns Service, March 1. Master's, Rehab Couns, 
High School Couns. 

ATLANTA Universiry, Atlanta, Ga. Apply for Admis: 
Paul I. Clifford, Registrar; Fall term, July 15; Spring 
term, Nov. 15. Tuition: $300. Fellows: 2, $1,000, 
tuition, fees exempt, no wrk; apply Dr, Clifford, 
March 15. Scholars: 3, $500, tuition, fees exempt, 
no wrk; apply Dr. Clifford, March 15. Master's, 
Couns, Coll Pers. 

BALL STATE TEACHERS CoLLEGE, Muncie, Ind. Apply 
for Admis: Robert Koenker, Dir, Grad Studies. 
Tuition: Res $70/qtr; Nonres $100/qtr. Assists: 
4, tuition, fees not exempt, wrk !/, day; apply С. 
Robert Ross, Dean of Student Affairs. Master's, 
Doctorate, Guid. 


Влугок University, Waco, Tex. Apply for Admis: 
Leonard A. Duce, Dean, Grad School; Fall term, 
Aug 1; Spring term, Dec 1. Fellows: 1, $1,000--2,000, 
wrk 3-6 sem hrs; first year students not eligible; 
apply M. L. Goetting, Dean, School of Educ, April 
15. Assists: 1, $900; apply M. L. Goetting. Doctor- 
ate, Couns. 


Boston CorrrcEe, Chestnut Hill, Mass. Apply for 
Admis: Paul A. FitzGerald, S. Ј., Dean, Grad 
School; Fall term, March 1; Spring term, Dec 1. 
Tuition: $30/cr hr. Fellows: 4, $1,500, tuition 
exempt if teaching, fees not exempt, teaching 6 hrs; 
first year students not eligible; apply Rev. Fitz- 
Gerald, March 15. Scholars: number varies, tuition 
exempt; apply Rev. FitzGerald, March 15. Assists: 
7, $1,300, tuition, fees not exempt, wrk 12 hrs; apply 
Rev. FitzGerald, March 15. Master's, Guid & Couns; 
Doctorate, Educ Psych & Measurement, Guid & 
Measurement. 

Boston Unrverstty, Boston, Mass. Apply for Admis: 
Dugald S. Arbuckle, Prof of Educ. Tuition: $900. 
Fellows: number varies, $1,200-1,500, tuition, fees 
exempt, wrk 6-8 hrs; first year students not eligible; 
apply Dr. Arbuckle. Scholars; number varies, tui- 
tion, fees exempt, no wrk; apply Dr. Arbuckle, 
Assists: number varies, tuition, fees exempt, wrk 15 
hrs; apply Dr. Arbuckle. Master's & Doctorate, Guid 
& Couns, Pers, Rehab Ссапѕ; Doctorate, Couns 
Psych. 

BOWLING GREEN STATE UNIVERSITY, Bowling Green, 
Ohio. Apply for Admis: Lloyd A. Helms, Dean, 
Grad School; Fall term, early summer; Spring term, 
middle fall. Tuition: Res $100/sem plus $62.50 
incidental fee; Nonres $250/sem plus $62.50 inci- 
dental fee. Assists: 2, $1,000 & up, tuition exempt, 
all fees but incidental fee exempt, wrk 15 hrs; apply 
Frank C. Arnold, Couns Center, March $1, Addi- 
tional Assists: 4-6, available in Psych Dept for per 
sons taking Master’s in General, Clinical, or Indus- 
trial Psych. Master's, Guid & Couns. 

Braptey University, Peoria, Ш. Apply for Admis: 
Dean, Grad School; Fall term, Sept 1; Spring term, 
Jan 15. Tuition: $650. Scholars: 10, tuition 
exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 15 sem hrs; apply Dean, 
Grad School, March 1. Assists: 8, up to $2,160 
(maximum), tuition exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 
6-12 sem hrs; apply Dean, Grad School, March 1. 
Master’s Guid & Couns. 
BRIDGEPORT, UNIVERSITY OF, Bridi 
ply for Admis: Dir of Grad 


ort, Conn. Ap- 
ission, Coll of 
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Educ. Tuition: $20/cr hr. Assists: 1, $600, tui- 
tion for 12 cr hrs exempt, fees exempt, wrk 20 hrs; 
apply Arthur Trippensee, Coll of Educ, April 15. 
Master's, Guid. 


Bricham Younc University, Provo, Utah. Apply 
for Admis: Robert L. Egbert, Chmn, Dept of Educ 
Research & Services; Fall term, July 1; Spring term, 
Nov 1. Tuition: $255. Fellows: 1-3, $600, tuition, 
fees not exempt, wrk 10 hrs; apply A. John Clarke, 
Educ Administration, March 1. Scholars: 2-5, $750- 
1,000, tuition, fees not exempt, no wrk; apply Dr. 
Clarke, March l. Assists: 3, $1,500, tuition, fees not 
exempt, wrk 20 hr; apply Antone K. Romney, Asst 
Dean, Coll of Educ, March 1. Master's, Pers & Guid, 
School Psych, Educ Psych, Special Educ. 


Bryn Mawr COLLEGE, Bryn Mawr, Pa. Apply for 
Admis: Dept of Educ & Child Study; Fall term, 
Sept 24; Spring term, Feb 3. Tuition: $800. Fel- 
lows: 1, $2,050, tuition, fees not exempt, wrk full 
time; first year students not eligible; apply Dean, 
Grad School, March 2. Scholars: 1-2, $1,350, 1-2, 
$800, tuition, fees not exempt, wrk full time; apply 
Dean, Grad School, March 2. Assists: 3, $1,050, 
tuition, fees exempt, wrk !/, time; apply Rachel 
Dunaway Cox, March 2. Masters & Doctorate, 
Guid, Psych, 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, Lewisburg, Pa. Apply for 
Admis: Frank Abbott, Comm on Advanced Degrees; 
Fall term, Sept 1; Spring term, Jan 15. Tuition: 
$900. Fellows: 5, room & board, tuition, fees 
exempt; apply Karl Hartzell, April l. Scholars: 10, 
tuition exempt; apply Dean Hartzell, April 1. 
Assists: number varies; apply Chmn of appropriate 
dept, April l. Master's, 


BurrALo, University or, Buffalo, №. Y. Apply for 
Admis: Robert Н. Rossberg, Guid & Student Pers; 
Marceline Jaques, Rehab Couns; or W. L, Barnette, 
Couns Psych; Fall term, Aug 15; Spring term, Dec 
15. Tuitton: $900. Fellows: 19, $1,800-3,400, tui- 
tion, fees exempt, no wrk; apply to person above in 
appropriate dept, July 1. Scholars: number varies, 
$500-1,000, tuition, fees not exempt, no wrk; apply 
to person above in appropriate dept, July l. Assists: 
8, $1,200-1,500, tuition, fees exempt, wrk 20 hrs; 
apply to person above in appropriate dept, July 1. 
Master's, Guid & Student Pers, Rehab Couns; Doc- 


torate, Guid & Student Pers, Couns Psych, Rehab 
Couns, 


CALIFORNIA, UNIVERSITY OF, Berkeley. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Grad Div; Fall term, Dec Me clos 
term, quy 15. Tuition: Res $71.50/sem; Nonres 
$211.5 /sem. Fellows, Scholars: apply Dean, Grad 
Div, Feb 7. Master's, Doctorate, 


CALIFORNIA, UNIVERSITY OF, Los Angeles. Apply for 
Admis: School of Educ; Fall баш Aug е 
term, Dec 1. Fellows, Scholars, Assists: apply Asst 
Dean in Charge of Pers, School of Educ, March 1. 
Master’s Guid, Psychometry, Social Wrk, Child Wel- 
fare & Attendance; Doctorate, Sch. Psych, 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY oF AMERICA, Washington, D. C. 
Apply for Admis: Robert B. Nordberg, Asst Prof of 
Educ; Fall term, Sept 20; Spring term, Feb 1. Fel- 
lows, Scholars: apply Chmn, Comm on Fellowships 
& Scholarships. Assists: usually 1/yr; apply Rt. 


Rev. Msgr. F. J. Houlahan, Head, Dept 
Master's & Doctorate, Guid. Aa 


CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE COLLEGE, Warrensburg. 
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Apply for Admis: Reid Hemphill, _Chmn, Grad 
Comm; Sept 1. Tuition: $114. Assists: 1-2, $900, 
tuition, fees not exempt, wrk 1/, time; apply Reid 
Hemphill, July 1. Master's, Guid & Couns. 

CENTRAL WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, Ellens- 
burg. Apply for Admis: Ernest L. Muzzall, Dir, 
Grad Studies; Fall term, Aug 1; Winter term, Dec 1; 
Spring term, March 1. Tuition: None; fees amount 
to approximately $150/yr. Assists: 12, $100/month, 
tuition fees not exempt, wrk 10 hrs; apply Dr. Muz- 
zall, March 1. Master's, Guid & Couns. 
CHATTANOOGA, UNIVERSITY OF, Chattanooga, Тепп. 
Apply for Admis: A. W. Eberle, Provost. Tuition: 
$600. Assists: 1—3, wrk 5-10 hrs. Master's, Guid. 
Cnicaco, Universtry оғ, Chicago, Ш. Apply for 
Admis: Office of Admissions; 3 months in- advance. 
Tuition: $900, plus $60 in fees. Fellows: $900- 
2,000; apply Comm on Fellowships & Scholarships, 
Feb 1. Master’s & Doctorate, Couns, Administration, 
Educ Psych. 

Cincinnati, University ОЕ, Cincinnati, Ohio. Apply 
for Admis: Carter V. Good, Dean, School of Educ; 
Fall term, Sept 15; Spring term, Jan 15. Tuition: 
City res $14/cr hr; Nonres of city $19/cr hr. Fel- 
lows: number varies, $200, tuition exempt, fees not 
exempt; apply Dean Good, April 15. Scholars: 
number varies, tuition exempt, fees not exempt; 
apply Dean Good, April 15. Assists: number varies, 
$500, tuition exempt, fees not exempt; first year stu- 
dents not eligible; apply Dean Good, April 15. 
Master’s & Doctorate, Pers Services & Couns. 
CLAREMONT GRADUATE ScHoor, Claremont, Calif. 
Apply for Admis: Herbert Gatzke, Dir, Student 
Pers Services; Fall term, June 1; Spring term, Dec 1, 
Tuition: $700. Fellows, Scholars: number varies, 
$700-1,800, tuition, fees not exempt, no wrk; apply 
Herbert Gatske, March 1. Master's & Doctorate. 
CLARK University, Worcester, Mass. Apply for 
Admis: Vernon Jones, Dept of Educ. Tuition: 
$1,050. Scholars: 3, tuition exempt, fees not 
exempt, no wrk; apply Dr. Jones, Aug. 1. Master's, 
Guid & Couns, 

CorcaTE Untversiry, Hamilton, N. Y. (Men). Apply 
for Admis: Strang Lawson, Dir, Grad Studies. Tui- 
tion: $40/sem hr. Preceptorships: average of 8, 
$1,300-1,600, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 
20 hrs; male applicants only; apply Glenn Waas, 
Dir, Preceptorial Studies, April 1. Master's, Guid. 
COLLEGE ОР THE Pactric, Stockton, Calif. Apply for 
Admis: Wallace T. Wait, Dir of Psych; Fall term, 
Sept 10; Spring term, Jan 15. Tuition: $840. Fel- 
lows: 2, $1,000, tuition, fees not exempt, wrk 9-10 
hrs; apply Wallace Т. Wait, Feb 1. Assists: 2, 
$2,600, 1/, of tuition exempt, 1/, of fees exempt, wrk 
15 hrs; first year students not eligible; apply Wallace 
T. Wait, Feb 1. No part-time jobs available. 
Master's & Doctorate. 
Cotorano State Universiry, Fort Collins. Apply for 
Admis: Walter R. Horlacher, Dean, Grad School. 
Tuition: Res $70/qtr; Nonres $170/qtr. Assists: 
4, $1,200-1,800, portion of tuition, fees exempt, wrk 
M» time; male applicants preferred; apply Dean 
Horlacher. Master's Couns & Guid, Psych. 
CoLoRADo, Universiry or, Boulder. Apply for 
Admis: Clarence W. Failor, Assoc Prof & Field Rep 
in Guid; Fall term, July; Spring term, Nov. Tui- 
tion: Res $202-229; Nonres $554-676. Fellows: 
number varies, $1,200 (maximum), tuition exempt, 
fees not exempt, no wrk; apply Dayton McKean, 
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Dean, Grad School, March 1. Scholars: number 
varies, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, no wrk; 
apply Dr. McKean, March 1. Assists: number 
varies, tuition, fees not exempt, wrkload varies; first 
year students not usually eligible; apply Stephen A. 
Romine, Dean, School of Educ, March 1. Master's 
& Doctorate. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, TEACHERS COLLEGE, New York 
City. Apply for Admis: Teachers College Admis- 
sions Office; Fall term, Aug 1; Spring term, Jan 1. 
Tuition:  $37/cr hr. Fellows, Scholars: appl 
Franklin E. Moak, Chmn, Comm on Fellowships i 
Scholarships, Dec 15. Assists: Guid & Student Pers 
Administration, apply Esther Lloyd-Jones; Couns 
Psych, apply Donald Super, Dec 15. Master's, Rehab 
Couns, Voc Couns, Student Pers Administration, 
Guid, Improvement of Reading; Doctorate, Couns 
Psych, Student Pers Administration, Guid, Improve- 
ment of Reading. 


Connecticut, University ОЕ, Storrs. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Grad School; or Edward A, Wicas, 
Asst Prof, Couns Educ. Tuition: — $75/sem. 
Assists: Ist yr $147.50/month, 2nd yr $175/month, 
tuition, fees not exempt, teaching ?/, time; first year 
students not eligible; 1 yr teaching experience neces- 
sary; apply Dean, School of Educ, or Dr. Wicas. 
Master's & Doctorate. 


Cornett Universtry, Ithaca, №. Y. Apply for 
Admis; Dean, Grad School; Fall term, March 1; 
Spring term, Jan 1. Tuition: $300. Fellows: 
number varies, tuition, fees exempt, no wrk; apply 
Grad School, Feb 1. Scholars: number varies, tui- 
tion, fees not exempt, no wrk; apply Grad School, 
Feb 1. Assists: number varies, tuition exempt, 
fees not exempt, wrk 20 hrs; apply Dean, School of 
Educ, Feb 1. Master's & Doctorate, Guid & Pers 
Administration. 


Detaware, University оғ, Newark. Apply for 
Admis: Carl J. Rees, Dean, School of Gra Studies; 
Fall term, Aug 15; Spring term, Jan 15. Tuition: 
Res $13/cr hr; Nonres $26/cr hr. Assists: 25, room 
plus $150, wrk 20 hrs; apply James G. Robinson, Dir 
of Res for Men; or Clesta L. Dickson, Dir of Res for 
Women, June 30. Master's Psych. 


Denver, Unrversiry or, Denver, Colo. Apply for 
Admis: Lloyd Garrison, Dean, Grad Coll, 4 weeks 
before qtr begins. Tuition: $14/qtr hr. Fellows: 
number varies, $2,000, tuition for 5 qtr hrs exempt, 
wrkload varies; first year students not eligible; apy 
Dean Garrison, March 15. Assists: 12, $1, 
2400, tuition for 5 qtr hrs exempt, wrk 20 hrs. 
Other Assists available carrying various stipends, 
tuition for 5 qtr hrs exempt, wrk consists of housing 
duties. Counseling Assists open only to Doctora! 
candidates; apply Daniel D. Feder, Dean of Students, 
March 15. Master's, Psych & Educ; Doctorate, Couns 
Psych, Higher Educ & Couns. 


De PauL University, Chicago 4, Ш. Apply for 
Admis: Dean of Grad School, Aug 1. Tuition: 
$22.50/cr hr. Assists: 1, $1,200, tuition exempt, fees 
not exempt, wrk 24 hr week; apply Chairman, Dept 
of Educ, March 15. Master’s, Guid & Couns, Psych 
Couns. 

Duke Untversity, Durham, №. С. Apply for Admis: 
Dean, Grad School of Arts & Sciences. Tuition: 
$980. Fellows: number varies, $1,800, tuition, fees 
not exempt, wrk 0-5 hrs; apply Dean, Grad School 
of Arts & Sciences, Feb 15. Scholars: number 
varies, $1,200, tuition, fees not exempt, wrk 0-10 
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hrs; apply Dean, Grad School of Arts & Sciences, 
Feb 15. Assists: 2, $1,700, tuition, fees not exempt, 
wrk 12-14 hrs; apply Dean, Grad School of Arts & 
Sciences. Master’s, Guid & Couns; Doctorate, Couns 
Psych. 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Grad School; June 1. Tuition: $680. 
Assists: 2, $1,200, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, 
wrk 25 hrs; apply Dean, Grad School, June 1. 
Master’s, Guid & Couns. 


East Texas ЅтАтЕ CoLLEcE, Commerce. Apply for 
Admis: William S. Truax, Dept of Student Pers & 
Guid; Fall term, Aug; Spring term, Dec. Tuition: 
Res $150; Nonres $452. Scholars: number varies; 
apply Dr. Truax, May 1. Assists: number varies, 
$100/month, teaching 2 classes or equivalent; apply 
Dr. Truax, May 1. Master's, Couns, Coll Pers. 


EasrrRN Micuican University, Ypsilanti. Apply for 
Admis: James H. Glasgow; Fall term, April 1; 
Spring term, Nov 1. Tuition: Res $114/sem; 
Nonres $180.50/sem. Assists: 1, $900, tuition, fees 
not exempt, wrk 15 hrs; upply Dean Glasgow. 
Master’s, Guid & Couns. 


EasterN MoNTANA COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, Billings. 
Apply for Admis: William D. Williams, Dir of 
Admíssions; prior to registration. Tuition: $249.75. 
Assists: 1, $1,200, tuition, fees exempt, wrk 2 hrs/ 
day; apply William A. Garrison, ead, Psych & 
Guid Dept, May 15. Master's, Guid & Couns. 


Eastern New Mexico University, Portales, N. Mex. 
Apply for Admis: M. L. Cole, Aug 1, Jan 1. Tui- 
tion: Resident $100, Nonres $200. Assists: 3, $1,200, 
wrk 12 hrs week; apply Jack Mears, Feb 1. Master's, 
Psych, Pers Servs. 
EASTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE оғ EDUCATION, 
Cheney. Apply for Admis: Dir of Grad Study; Sept 
95. Tuition: $120. Assists: 1-3, $1,500, wrk 15 
hrs; apply Dir of Grad Study, Sept 1. Master's, Guid 
& Couns. 
Fiorina STATE University, Tallahassee. qu for 
Admis: Harold F. Cottingham, Head, uid & 
Couns, School of Educ; Fall term, Aug 15; Spring 
term, Jan 1. Tuition: Res $180; Nonres $530. 
Fellows: number varies, $1,800, tuition, fees 
exempt; apply Werner Baum, Dean, Grad School, 
Feb 15. Assists: 3 or more, $75-115 for wrking */a 
time, tuition, fees exempt; $115-225 for wrking Ms 
time, tuition, fees exempt; $225-325 for wrking /, 
time, tuition, fees exempt; apply Dr. Cottingham, 
Feb 15. Master's, Couns Psych, Guid; Doctorate, 
Clinical Psych, Guid. 

iA, University oF, Gainesville. Apply for 
A C. R. Foster, Office of Grad Studies in 
Educ; Fall term Aug 15; Spring term, Dec 19; 
Summer term, May 14. Tuition: Res $180; Nonres 
$350. Fellows: number varies, $150 & $200/month, 
out-of-state tuition exempt, fees not exempt; apply 
Dr. Foster, March 1. Scholars: number varies, 
stipend varies, out-of-state tuition exempt, fees not 
exempt; apply Dr. Foster, March 1. Assists: num- 
ber varies, $188.88/month, out-of-state tuition 
exempt, fees not exempt, Wrk 15 hrs; apply Dr. 
Foster, no deadline. Master's & Doctorate, Guid & 
Pers Services. 
FonpHAM UNtversity SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, New 
York City. Apply for Admis: William A. Kelly, 
Dir of Grad Studies. Tuition: $720. Scholars: 6, 
tuition, fees exempt, no wrk; apply Dr. Kelly, Feb 
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15. Assists: 6, $800-1,200, tuition, fees exempt, 
Wrk 20 hrs; apply Dr. Kelly, Feb 15. Master's & 
Doctorate, Educ Psych, Measurements, & Guid. 
Fort Hays STATE COLLEGE, Hays, Kans. Apply for 
Admis: Ralph V. Coder, Dean, Grad Div; during 
preceding semester. Tuition: Res $72/sem; Nonres 
$120/sem. Fellows: 4, $500, tuition, fees not 
exempt, wrk 48 hrs/month; apply W. C. Wood, 
Head, Dept of Educ, March 1. Scholars: for in- 
formation, write W. D. Moreland, Chmn, Scholar- 
Ship Comm. Master's, Couns, Sch Psych. 
FURMAN Universiry, Greenville, S. C. Apply for 
Admis: Charles W. Burts, Dean, Grad Stu ies; Fall 
term, July 1; Spring term, Dec 1. Tuition: $550. 
Fellows: `4, $450, tuition, fees Not exempt, wrk 10 
hrs; apply Dean Burts, March 1. Scholars: 4, $200, 
tuition, fees not exempt, wrk 5 hrs; apply Dean 
Burts, March 1, Master’s, Guid & Couns, Sch Psych. 
GEORGE Prasopy COLLEGE FOR Teacuers, Nashville, 
Lawrence 5. Wrightsman, 
Exec Officer, Psych Dept; 90 days before beginning 
Fellows: 
$1,800-3,000, tuition, fees exempt, no wrk; apply Dr. 
Wrightsman, 90 tu before beginning of qtr. 
, tuition, fees not exempt, 
wrk 15-20 hrs; apply Dr. Wrightsman, 90 days before 
uid; Doctorate, Couns 


exempt, fees not exempt; apply Anne Seawell, Dir of 
Student Aid & Placement, number 
varies, $1,500 (maximum), tuition exempt, fees not 
exempt, wrk */, time; apply Dr. Huff, Feb 1. 
Master's & Doctorate, Couns. 
HARTFORD, Universiry OF, Hartford, Conn. Apply 
for Admis: Irving 5. Starr, Dean, School of Educ; 
prior to Fall term, Tı uition: $90/сг hr. Assists: 
2, $750, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 20 hrs, 
12-15 credits; first year students not eligible; apply 
Dr. Starr. Master's, Psych Examiner, Couns & Guid. 
HARVARD UniveRSITY, Cambridge, Mass: Apply for 
Joseph J. Young, Jr., Dir of Admissions; 
Fall term, May 1; Spring term, Nov 1. Tuition: 
$1,000. Fellows, Scholars, Assists: number varies, 
$3,000 (maximum), tuition, fees not exempt, wrk- 
load varies; apply Secretary, Comm on Financial 
Aid to Students, before April 1. Master's, Guid; 
Doctorate, Couns Psych, School Psych, Coll & Second 
School Guid. 


Horstra COLLEGE, Hempstead, N. y, 


H ДЭЛ А b 
SO иш Office. Tuition: $800. d 
cholars: 9, ; apply Secretary, Scholarshi; 
Comm, May 15, Masters, Guid, Sch’ Psych а 


IDAHO, Universiry OF, Moscow. 
Eugene Giles, Prof 
Fellows: 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL University, Normal. 
for Admis: 
advance. 


Appl: 
Dean, Grad School; 2-3 Ары 


Tuition: Res $40/sem; Nonres $125/sem. 
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Assists: number varies, $60-100/month, tuition, fees 
not exempt, wrk 60 hrs/month; apply Dean, Grad 
School. Master's, Couns. 

IrLiNOms, UNiversrry or, Urbana. Apply for Admis: 
Dean of Admissions. Tuition: Res $150; Nonres 
$500. Fellows: number varies, $1,500, tuition, fees 
exempt, no wrk; apply F. H. Finch or Lloyd G. 
Humphreys, Feb 15. Scholars: number varies, tui- 
Lion, fees exempt, no wrk; apply Prof. Finch or 
Prof. Нит hreys, Feb 15. Assists: number varies, 
$1,900-2,300, tuition, fees exempt, wrk 20 hrs; apply 
Prof. Finch or Prof. Humphreys, no deadline but 
early application encouraged. Master’s & Doctorate, 
Clinical & Couns Psych, Couns. 

INDIANA SrATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Terre Haute, 
Apply for Admis: E. J. Clark, Assoc Dean of In- 
struction; Fall term, Aug 15; Spring term, Dec 15. 
Teaching Fellows: number varies, $3,000, tuition, 
fees not exempt. Teaching Assists: number varies, 
$1,500, tuition, fees not exempt; apply Richard E. 
"Thursfield, Dean of Instruction, April 15. Master's, 
Guid. 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY, Bloomington. Apply for 
Admis: Howard Batchelder, Dean, Grad Div, 
School of Educ; Fall term, Sept; Spring term, Jan. 
Tuition: Res $7/sem hr; Nonres $15.25/sem’ hr. 
Fellows: 8-5, $800, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, 
no wrk; apply Dr. Batchelder, Jan 15. Scholars: 
1-5, $50-500, fees not exempt, no wrk; apply Dr. 
Batchelder, Jan 15. Assists: 6, $1,000—2,600, tuition 
exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 15 hrs; apply Dr. 
Batchelder, Jan 15. Master's, Guid Couns, Coll Pers; 
Doctorate, Guid, Couns, Couns Psych, Coll Pers, 
Higher Educ. 

Towa STATE TEACHERS CorLEGE, Cedar Falls. A ply 
for Admis: Wray D. Silvey, Counselor Trainer; 
March 1. Tuition: $115. Assists: 2-8, $900-1,500, 
$95 of tuition exempt, wrk 12 hrs/sem: apply Grad 
& Research Assistantships, March 1. Master's, H.S. 
& Elem. Guid & Couns. 

Jonn САвкогл. University, Cleveland, Ohio. Apply 
for Admis: H. Charles, Dept of Educ; Fall ter 
Sept; Spring term, Jan. Tuition: $600. Assists: 
1, $1,800, tuition, fees exempt; teaching 15 hrs over 
2 semesters; apply Dean, Grad School, Feb 1. 
Master's, Guid & Couns. 

Jouns Hopkins Unwersrry, Baltimore, Md. Apply 
for Admis: John Walton, Chmn, Dept of Educ; 
March 1. Tuition: $1,200. Fellows: 5, $500- 
1,000, tuition, fees exempt, no wrk; apply Dr. Wal- 
ton, March 1. Assists: 1, conditions vary; apply 
Dr. Walton, March 1. Master’s & Doctorate, Guid. 
Kansas City, UNIVERSITY OF, Kansas City, Mo. 
Apply for Admis: School of Educ; Fall term, June; 
Spring term, Dec. Tuition: $630. Fellows: 5, 
$1,800, tuition, fees exempt, wrk 20 hrs; apply H. W. 
Speer, Dean, School of Educ, April 1. Master's, 
School Couns, 

Kansas STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Emporia, Apply 
for Admis: Laurence Boylan, Dean, Grad Div; Fall 
term, July 15; Spring term, Nov 15. Tuition: Res 
$70.50/sem; Nonres $110.50/sem. Fellows: 3, $500, 
tuition, fees not exempt, wrk 0-50 hrs/month; apply 
Dr. Boylan, Feb 15. Assists: 3, $1,800, tuition, fees 


not exempt, wrk 100 hrs/month; apply Dr. Boylan, ` 


Feb 15. Master's, 


Kansas State Universtry, Manhattan. Apply for 
Admis: William Bevan, Head, Dept of Psych; Fall 
term, July 1; Spring term, Jan i. Tuition: Res 
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$104 /ѕеш: Nonres $104/sem if awarded Assistant- 
ship, $199 otherwise. Fellows: 2, $250-280/month, 
tuition, fees not exempt, wrk 22 hrs; first year stu- 
dents not eligible; apply Herbert Wunderlich, Dean 
of Students, March 1. Assists: 6, $200-220/month, 
tuition, fees not exempt, wrk 22 hrs; apply Dr. 
Wunderlich, March 1. Masters & Doctorate, 
Psych. 

Kansas, University ОЕ, Lawrence. Apply for 
Admis: John H. Nelson, Dean, Grad School; Fall 
term, March 1; Spring term, Nov 1. Tuition: Res 
$206; Nonres $306. Fellows: number varies, $740- 
1,240, tuition, fees not exempt, small wrkload; apply 
Dean Nelson, March 1 or Nov 1. Scholars: number 
varies, $740-1,240, tuition, fees not exempt, no wrk; 
apply Dean Nelson, March 1 or Nov 1. Assists: 
number varies, $1,000-1,900, tuition, fees not 
exempt, wrk up to '/, time; apply Dean Nelson, 
March 1 or Nov 1. Master's, Guid, Coll Pers; Doc- 
torate, Sch Psych, Couns Psych. 


Kent Srate University, Kent, Ohio. Apply for 
Admis: Raymond Clark; Fall term, Aug 1; Spring 
term, June 1. Assists: 2, $500/qtr, tuition exempt, 
wrk 8 hrs/day; apply Dr. Clark or D. L. Arnold, 
June 1. Master's, Couns, Sch Psych. 


Kentucky, University or, Lexington. Apply for 
Admis: Joann Chenault, Dir, Counselor Educ; Fall 
term, Aug 15; Spring term, Dec 30. Tuition: Res 
$162; Nonres $362. Fellows: 16, $750-2,400, out-of- 
State portion of tuition exempt, fees not exempt; 
apply Herman Spivey, Dean, Grad School. Scholars: 
15, $600, out-of-state portion of tuition exempt; 
apply Dr. Spivey. Assists: 8, $1,500-1,700, out-of- 
state porion of tuition exempt, fees not exempt, 
wrk 20 hrs; first year students not eligible; apply Dr. 
Chenault; 2, $750-850, tuition, fees not exempt, wrk 
10 hrs; apply Dr. Chenault. Master's, Guid & Couns; 
Doctorate, Couns. 


LenrcH University, Bethlehem, Pa. Apply for 
Admis: Office of Admissions; Fall term, March 1; 
Spring term, June 1. Tuition: $800. Fellows: 55, 
$1,000-3,600, tuition usually exempt, fees exempt, 
wrk 0—/, time; apply Office of Admissions, March 1. 
Scholars: 15, tuition, fees exempt, no wrk; apply 
Office of Admissions, March 1. Research Assists: 
69, $1,000-4,300, tuition, fees exempt, wrk ?/, time; 
apply appropriate dept, March 1. Teaching Assists: 
90-100, tuition, fees exempt, wrk */s time; apply 
appropriate dept, March 1. Master's & Doctorate. 


Los ANcrLEs STATE CorrecE, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Apply for Admis: Ray Marsh, Dean of Admissions; 
Fall term, Aug 1; Spring term, Nov l. Tuition: 
Res $42/sem; Nonres $8.50 per unit extra. Scholars: 
15, $1,800 Ist yr, $2,000 2nd yr, wrk 12 units; apply 
Joseph Stubbins, Coordinator, Rehab Couns, May 1. 
Master's, Rehab Couns, Guid, Pers Services. 
Lousiana State University, Baton Rouge. Apply 
for Admis: L. L. Fulmer, Head, Dept of Educ; Fall 
term, Aug 1; Spring term, Jan 1. Tuition: Res 
$100; Nonres varies. Assists: 2, $1,200, tuition 
exempt, all but student activities fees exempt, wrk 
12 hrs; apply Dr. Fulmer, Aug 1. Master's & Doc- 
torate, Guid & Couns. 

LovorA Untversiry, Chicago, Ш. Apply for Admis: 
John Wozniak, Dept of Educ, or ма J. O'Brien, 
C. S. V., Dept of Psych. Tuition: $75/course. Fel- 
lows: 2, $1,800, tuition exempt, wrk 20 hrs; first year 
students not eligible; apply Dr. Wozniak or Rev. 
O'Brien, April. Assists: 7, $1,200-1,600, tuition 
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exempt, wrk 20 hrs; apply Dr. Wozniak or Rev. 
O'Brien, April. Master's & Doctorate, Psych. 
MacMurray COLLEGE, Jacksonville, Ill. Apply for 
Admis: Curtis A. Gilgash, Chmn, Dept of Psych; 
March 1. Tuition: same for Res & Nonres. 4ssts: 
5, $933.36, wrk 8 hrs; 3, $1,400, wrk 12 hrs; apply Dr. 
Gilgash, March 1. No part-time jobs available. 
Master's, Pers & Guid, Psych. 

Maine, University Or, Orono. Apply for Admis: 
Edward N. Brush, Dean of Grad Study; Fall term, 
Aug 1; Spring term, Jan 1. Tuition: Res $265; 
Nonres $650. Fellows, Scholars, Assists: stipend may 
be tuition or up; first year students not eligible for 
Assistantships; apply Dr. Brush, April 10. Master's, 
Couns. 

Mankato ЅТАТЕ CoLtece, Mankato, Minn. Apply for 
Admis: Edwin M. Boyne, Chmn, Grad Div; Fall 
term, July 1; Spring term, March 1. Tuition: Res 
$5/cr hr; Nonres $7.50/cr hr; Summer, Res & Nonres 
$7.50/сг hr. Scholars: number varies, stipend varies, 
tuition, fees not exempt, wrk 15 hrs; apply Meredith 
Freeman, one qtr in advance. Assists: 15, $900, tui- 
tion, fees not exempt, wrk 12 hrs; apply Dr. Boyne, 
one qtr in advance. Master's Couns. 


MansHALL СошЕсЕ, Huntington, W. Va. Apply for 
Admis: A.E. Harris, Dean, Grad School; Fall term, 
Aug l; Spring term, Dec 1. Tuition: Res $185; 
Nonres $485. Assists: 1, $1,200, tuition, fees not 
exempt, wrk 3-6 hrs; apply Woodrow W. Morris, 
Chmn, Dept of Educ, April 1. Master's, Guid. 
MaRYLAND, University oF, College Park. Dept of 
Psych: Apply for Admis: Thomas G. Andrews, 
Head, Dept of Psych; Fall term, March 15; Spring 
term, Nov 15. Tuition: $12/cr hr. Fellows: ls 
$800, tuition, fees exempt; apply Dr. Andrews, March 
15. Assists: 13, $1,800, tuition, fees exempt, wrk 20 
hrs; apply Dr. Andrews, March 15. Doctorate, 
Mental Health, including Couns & Clinical Psych. 
Dept of Educ: Apply for Admis: Dean, Grad 
School; Fall term, Sept 1; Spring term, Jan 1. Tui- 
tion: $12/cr hr. Fellows: 1, tuition, fees exempt, 
no wrk; first year students not usually eligible; apply 
Dean, Grad School, March 1. Assists: 1, $1,800, 
tuition, fees exempt, wrk */, time; first year students 
not eligible; apply Dean, Grad School, March 1. 
Master's, Guid; Doctorate, Guid, Student Pers Ad- 
ministration. 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, Apply for Admis: 
H. Bunker Wright, Dean, Grad School; Fall term, 
Aug 15; Spring term, Jan l. Tuition: Res $175; 
Nonres $475. Scholars: 50, tuition exempt, fees not 
exempt, no_ wrk; apply Grad School, March 1. 
Assists: 50, $1,800, tuition exempt, fees reduced, wrk 
20 hrs; ap ty Став School, March 1. Master's, Guid 
& Couns, 5 Psych. 

Miami, University or, Coral Gables, Fla. Apply for 
Admis: J. Riis Owre, Dean, Grad School; March 1. 
Tuition: $30/sem hr. Assists: 5 Master’s, $1,000, 
tuition exempt, fees not exempt; 5 Doctor's, $2,000, 
tuition exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 6 class hrs or 
12-15 hrs on other duties; apply Dr. Owre, March 1. 
No part-time jobs available. Master's, Guid & 
Couns; Doctorate, Guid & Couns, Sch Psych. 
MicHIGAN SrATE University, East Lansing. Apply 
for Admis: С. E. Erickson, Dean; Fall term, Aug 15; 
Winter term, March 15; Spring term, Dec 15. Tui- 
tion: Res $85; Nonres $185. Fellows, Scholars: 20, 
$1,600-2,000, tuition exempt, wrk 10 hrs; apply Dean 
Erickson, Aug 15. Assists: 7-10, $2,000, out-of-state 
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New Mexico Srare Untversrry, University Park, 
М. Mex. Apply for Admis: W. C. Cross, Dir Couns 
selor Training Program, Sept. B, Feb 6. Tuition: 
Resident $90, Nonres $180. Various amounts ot 
financial aid available; apply Dean D. C. Roush, Coll 
of Teacher Educ, March 25. Masters, Guid & 
Couns, Psych, 
New Mexico Univeasrry, Albuc uerque. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Grad School; Fall term, Aug 15 
Py) term, Jan 1. Tuition: Res $127/sem; Nonres 
/sem. Fellows: 1, $2,000-3,000, tuition, fees not 
exempt, no wrk; apply Dean, Grad School, March 1. 
Scholars: number varies, $300 & up, tuition, fees not 
exempt, no PY Dean, Grad School, March 1, 


Assists: 1-2, $1,800, tuition, fees not exempt, wrk 20 
hrs; appl Dean, Grad School, March 1. Master's 
Couns & Guid; Doctorate, Pupil Pers. 


New Yorn Universtry, School of Education, New 
York City, Apply for Admis: Dept of Admissions, 
School of Educ. Tuition: $35/point. Teaching 
Fellows: 20, $2,500, tuition exempt, fees not exempl, 


wrk 6 hrs; first year students not eligible; appl 
Alonzo G. Grace, March 15. Scholars: 19-80, 
stipend varies, */, to full tuition exempt, fees not 
exem 


„ по wrk; apply Florence №. Beaman, March 
15. амега & nn ted Guid, Couns, Student 
Pers, Pers Administration. 
Nicana University, Niagara University, М, Y. 
Apply for Admis: John Ё. Colman, C.M., Dean, 
Grad School; Fall term, Aug 15; Spring term, Jan 15. 
Tuition: $25/cr hr. Fellows: h. room, board & 
laundry, tuition exempt, fees not exempt; apply Rev. 
Colman, March 15, Assists: 3, $25/month ріш 
room, board & laundry, tuition exempt, fees not 
exempt, wrk 6 hrs; apply Rev. Colman, March 15. 
Master's, Guid. 
Normu CAROLINA Сошхск AT Durnam, Durham. 
at for Admis: М. Н. Brown, Dean, Grad School; 
days prior to entrance. Tuition: Res $199 
Nonres c ga 15, $500, tuition, - at 
5 из; apply Dean Brown, May 1. 
Master's, Guid. 
Noemi Canouna Ѕтатк Couce, Raleigh. Apply for 
Admi Roy N, Anderson, Head, Dept of Occupa- 
tional Information & Guid; Fall term, Aug l; Spr 
term, Dec 15, Tuition: Res $150; Nonres $360. 
Scholars: 18, $1,800, tuition, fees not exempt; apply 
Dr. Andenon, May 1, Master's, Occupational In- 
formation, Guid, Rehab Couns. 
Nori Canouna, Usiveurry or, Chapel Hill. Apply 
for Admis: Dean, Grad School; or Das, Grad Study, 
of Educ Tuition: Res $75/sm; Nonre 
$250/sem. vor 91.200, in-state tuition, i 
not exempt; : for Reading Program а 
W. D. Ferry, Dir, University Testing Service. m. 
e m lor further information write Dr. Perry- 


Doctorate. 
Cotsce, Е. A for 
Tullion г os sho. 


tuition, fees exempt, 
К. Waltz, Dept of Educ, 
Couns, 


Dakota, Untvexsrry or, Grand Forks. A 

for Admis: Dean, Grad School: Маа 15. тыйт 
. Assists: 6, tui 

exempt, wrk 10 hrs; apply Dean, Grad School, March 
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Guid & Couns; Doctorate, Educ Guid 
Couns Psych. 

им Mieonm State Tracurs Couuror, 
Apply for Admis: Ivan. Miller, Head, 


. Tuition: $80/qtr, Fellows: n 
к=н in major field; apply Dr. Miller. 
і. 


моз Омуккиту, DeKalb, am». or 
А Dean, Grad School; Fall term, i 
b | Tuition: Res $215; 1 
1, $150, tuition, fees not exempt, wrk 20-24 
Chmn, Grad Study in С Каас Dept, 


uid & Couns, 

IN Svare Teacnexs Сол, Aberdeen, 
Apply for Admis: А, А. Samone, Dir, Grad 

Sept 9. Tuition; Res $66; Nonres $122. 
92 п pend varies, tuition, fees 
ly J. Witlstein, Dir of Student Pers, 
min: 1, $1,550, tuition, fees not exempt, 
he; apply W. J. Jerde, June 15. Master's, 


‘Texas Scare Courae, Denton, Apply for 
V Dean, Grad School; no deadline, but i 
considered in order of receipt. 

00: Nonre $150, Teaching Fetlows: 4, $900/ 
Ew maximum, tuition, fees not exempt 

, School of Educ Imsructonhip: ©. 
maximum, tuition & fees not exempt; apply 
School of Educ. Master's, Guid; Л 
K Pers Administration. 

bea тате Cotsen, Natchitoches, La. 
for Admi: Leo T. Allbritten, Dean, Grad 


li 30 days prior to raton. Tuition: Res 
Монге» $100/sem. Anite 1, $200/sem, th 
„ fees not exempt, wrk 00 hrs/semi 


Dean Allbritten. Master's, Guid, 
n tan Unviwurrv, Evanston, П. A 


stipend varies. 


fem usually exempt, wrk I hrs 


. datio 
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studente 
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15-20 hrs; apply R. E. Holland, Chmn, Dept of 
Psych, Aug I. Master's, Couns & Guid, School 
Psych, Educ Psych, Psych-Speech Therapy. 
PITTSBURGH, UNIVERSITY OF, School of Education, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Apply for Admis: Theodore Polk; 
Fall term, Aug 1; Winter term, Dec 1; Spring term, 
May 1. Fellows: number varies, $1,500 (mini- 
mum), no fees, wrk 20 hrs (approx); apply Dr. 
Polk, one trimester in advance. Assists: number 
varies, $1,500 (minimum), no fees; apply Dr. Polk, 
one trimester in advance. Appointments enerally 
made to students on a post-Master's level. aster's, 
Guid; Doctorate, Guid, Educ Psych. 

PonTLAND, Universtry оғ, Portland, Ore. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Grad School; Fall term, July 1; Spring 
term, Dec 1. Tuition: $20/cr hr. Fellows: 2, 
$100/month, tuition, fees exempt, wrk 20 hrs; apply 
Dean, Grad School, April l. Scholars: 6, stipend 
varies, tuition, fees exempt, wrk 5-10 hrs; apply 
Dean, Grad School, April 1. Master's, Couns Psych, 
Educ Guid & Couns; Doctorate, Couns Psych. 

PRAmiE View A & M COLLEGE, Prairie View, Tex. 
Apply for Admis: J. M. Drew, Dean, Grad School. 
Tuition: Res $100; Nonres $400. Assists: 10, wrk 
2 hrs; apply Dr. Drew, July 15. Master's, Guid, 
Couns Psych. 

PURDUE Universiry, Lafayette, Ind. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Grad School. Tuition: Res $225; 
Nonres $600. Fellows: number varies, $1,600, tui- 
tion exempt, all but $32 in fees exempt; apply Dean, 
Grad School, March 15. Assists: number varies, 
$800-1,600, tuition exempt, all but $32 in fees 
exempt, wrk 10-20 hrs; а ply Dean, Grad School, 
March 15. Master's, High Sho & Elem Guid, Coll 
Student Pers; Doctorate, Couns & Guid, Coll Pers, 
Couns Psych. 

Rocursrer, University Or, Colle 
Rochester, N. Y. Abbly for Admis: Е. C. Merrill, 
Assoc Dean for Grad Studies, Coll of Educ; Fall term, 
Sept 21; Spring 
Scholars: 


Rockronp Сош.ЕсЕ, Rockford, IIl. * A ply for Admis: 

{5% Scholars: 

number varies, tuition exempt, no wrk; apply 
Scholarship Comm, Master’s, Elem School Guid. 

RUTGERS, Tue STATE Universtry, New Brunswick, 

N.J. 4 bply for Admis: C. Winfield Scott, Dir of 

Adv Studies, Fall term Aug 15, Spring term Dec 15. 

$13.50/cr hr or $200 flat rate per sem. 

Assists: 2, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, 20 hrs 

wrk, advanced students Preferred; apply Dr. Scott. 


Sr. Joun’s Untverstry, School of Education, Jamaica, 
ne Apply for Admis: Daniel Sullivan! Chmn, 
Dept of Educ; Fall term, March; Spring term, Nov. 
Tuition: $30/cr hr. Fellows: 1, $1,600, tuition 
Cae fees not exempt; apply Dr. Sullivan, April 1. 
Scholars: 2, tuition exem t, fees not exempt; appl 
Dr. Sullivan, April 1. Assists: 5, $1,200, tuton 
SE Ne мар ps 12 hrs; aj ly Dr. 
ullivan, April 1. Master's Doctorate, G: 
Services, School Psych. d 
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SCRANTON, University OF, Scranton, Pa. Apply for 
Admis: Grad Div., Dept of Educ. Tuition: $21/cr 
hr. Fellows: 2, tuition exempt, fees not exempt; 
apply J. A. Rock, S. J., Dean, April 15. Master's, 
Guid, Psych Examiner, School Psych. 

SoUrH CAROLINA, Universiry or, Columbia. Apply 
for Admis: Dean, Grad School; Fall term, Aug 15; 
Spring term, Jan 1. Tuition: Res $80; Nonres $250. 
Assists: 3, $900-2,500, tuition, fees not exempt, wrk 
1/63/15 time; apply W. W. Savage, Dean, School of 
Educ. Master’s, Guid, Measurement, Reading; Doc- 
torate, Guid, Reading, Couns. 

SOUTH DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE, Brookings. Apply 
for Admis: Oscar Olson, Dean, Grad Div; Fall term, 
July 1; Spring term, March 1. Tuition: Res $198; 
Nonres $366. Assists: 1, $1,800-2,000, tuition, fees 
not exempt, wrk 20 hrs; apply R. Y. Chapman, 
Student Pers, April l. Master's, Guid & Couns. 
Ѕоотн DAKOTA, STATE UNIVERSITY oF, Vermillion, 
Apply for Admis: H. S. Sichell, Dean, Grad School; 
Aug. 1. Tuition: Res $242; Nonres $410. Assists: 
1, $1,800, tuition, fees not exempt, wrk 11 hrs; 
apply J. T. Fisher, Head of Educ Psych & Guid 
Dept, April 15. Master's & Doctorate, Guid, Educ 
Psych. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, UNIVERSITY or, Los Angeles. 
Apply for Admis: Admissions Office; Fall term, 
RE 8; Spring term, Dec 30. Tuition: $28/unit. 
Fellows: 3, $200/month, tuition, fees not exempt, 
Wrk 20 hrs; first year students not eligible; apply E. 
E. Wagner, Asst Dean of Educ. Master's & Doc- 
torate, Guid. 

SOUTHERN ILLINOIS Universtry, Carbondale. Apply 
for Admis: Eugene Fitzpatrick, Guid; Dennis True- 
blood, Coll Student Pers; or Guy Renzaglia, Rehab 
Couns; Sept 15. Tuition: Res $163.50; Nonres 
$307.50. Fellows, Scholars: number varies, stipend 
varies; apply Dean, Grad School. Assists: 25, 
$180/month, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 
20 hrs; apply Dr. Fitzpatrick, Dr. Trueblood, or Dr. 
Renzaglia. Master's, Guid, Rehab Couns, Coll 
Student Pers. 


SouTHERN METHODIST University, Dallas, Tex. 
Apply for Admis: Claude Albritton, Dean, Grad 
School. Tuition: $650. Scholars: 14 for whole 
university, $650, tuition, fees exempt, wrk 12 sem 
hrs; apply Dr. Albritton, March 1. Master's, Educ 
& Psych. 
SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE, Springfield, Mass, Apply for 
Admis: Dir, Grad Studies; Fall term, Aug 15; 
Spring term, Dec 15. Tuition: $25/cr hr. . Voc 
Rehab Couns Traineeships: 10-12, $1,800, tuition, 
fees not exempt, no wrk; apply Dir, Grad Studies, 
May 1. Scholars: number varies, $200-1,000, tui- 
tion, fees not exempt, no wrk; apply Dir, Grad 
Studies, May l. Assists: 6, $450, tuition, fees not 
exempt, wrk 12 hrs; apply Dir, Grad Studies, May 1. 
Mn Voc Rehab Couns, Coll Pers, Guid & 
uns, 


SrANrORD Universtry, Stanford, Calif, Apply for 
Admis: Registrar; Fall qtr, Aug 1; Winter qtr, Dec 
1; Spring qtr, March 1; Summer qtr, June 1. Tui- 
tion: $1,005. Fellows, Scholars, Assists: number 
varies, stipend varies; apply Comm on Financial 
Awards, Office of Registrar, Feb 15. Masters & 
Doctorate, Guid. Coll Student Pers, School Psych. 

STATE TEACHERS Cottece, Indiana, Pa. Apply for 
Admis: 1. L. Stright, Dir of Grad Studies; Fall term, 
Aug 1; Spring term, Jan 1; Summer term, May 1. 
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Tuition: $15/cr hr. Scholars: 2, stipend varies; 
first year students not eligible; apply Dr. Stright, 
Aug Í. Master's, Guid. 
SrATE University or IowA, Iowa City, Iowa. Apply 
for Admis: Dean E. T. Peterson, College of Educ, 
March 6. Tuition: $130. Fellows: $530, tuition 
and fees not exempt, no wrk. Scholars: $100-$260, 
tuition exempt, fees not exempt, no wrk. Assists: 
$1,200-$2,400, tuition and fees not exempt, wrk 10- 
40 hrs week; apply for all aid Dean Peterson, March 
6. Master's & Doctorate, Sec Sch Counseling, Coll 
Stu Pers Wrk. 
STATE University OF New York, College of Educa- 
tion, Albany 3, N. Y. Apply for Admis: Dir of 
Grad Studies, Sept. 1, Jan 15. Tuition: Resident 
none, Nonres $300.00. Assists: 17, $660 (bd and 
rm for one yr), tuition and fees not exempt, wrk 
15 hrs week; apply Dir of Grad Studies, Aug 1. 
Master’s, Guid Servs. 
Stour ЅТАТЕ CoLLeEGE, Menomonie, Wisc. Apply for 
Admis: Ray Wigen, Dean of Grad Studies; Fall 
term, July 1; Spring term, Dec 1. Assists: 14, $250; 
apply Dr. Wigen, May 1. Master's, Couns. 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. Apply for 
Admis: Ellen Fairchild, Student Dean Program, 
School of Educ; April l. Tuition: $600. Assists: 
30, stipend varies, tuition, fees exempt, wrk 20 hrs; 
apply Marjorie C. Smith, Dean of Women, April 1. 
For information on other financial aid, write Virgil 
Rogers, School of Educ, before March 1. Master's 
& Doctorate, Student Pers, Guid & Couns. 
TENNESSEE, Universiry or, Knoxville. Apply for 
Admis: L. M. DeRidder, Dept of Curriculum & 
Instruction. Tuition: Res none; Nonres $300. 
Assists: 1, $1,200, tuition, fees exempt; 3, $750, 
tuition, fees exempt; apply E. M. Ramer, Chmn, 
Dept of Curriculum & Instruction, Spring. Master’s 
& Doctorate, Guid & Pers. 
Texas CuristiAN University, Fort Worth. Apply 
for Admis: Dean, Grad School; Fall term, April 1; 
Spring term, Dec 1. Tuition: $17/cr hr. Fellows: 
8, $500, tuition, fees exempt, wrk 8 hrs; apply Dean, 
Grad School, April 1. Teaching Assists: 2, $850- 
1,235, tuition, fees exempt, wrk 9-12 hrs; apply 
Dean, Grad School, April 1. Master's. 
Texas TTEcHNOLOGICAL CorLEce, Lubbock. Appl 
for Admis: S. J. Kaplan, Head, Dept of Psych; Fall 
term, July 31; Spring term, Nov 30. Tuition: Res 
$50/sem; Nonres $200/sem. Fellows: 2, $1,500 (9 
months), tuition, fees not exempt, wrk 12 hrs; apply 
р корып, April 15. Master's & Doctorate, Couns 
Sych. 


Texas Woman’s University, Denton. ET for 
Admis: Fenton Keyes, Dean, Grad Study; Fall term, 
Sept 15; Spring term, Feb 1. Tuition: Res $115; 


Nonres $415. Various types and amounts of finan- 
cial aid available; apply Francis W. Emerson, Dean 
Of Admissions-Registrar, as early as possible. 
Women only. Master's. 


Тогеро, University or, Toledo. Apply for Admis: 
Robert L. Gibson, Chmn, Dept of Guid & Counselor 
Educ. Tuition: Res $15/cr hr; Nonres $21/cr hr. 
Assists: 4, $450-900, wrk 10-15 hrs; apply Dr. 
Gibson, July 1. Summer Assists: 6, $250-500, wrk 
10-15 hrs; apply Dr. Gibson, March 1. Master's, 
Guid, School Psych. 


Turrs Uwrvrmsrrv, Medford, Mass. Apply for 
Admis: D. W. Marshall, Chmn, Dept of Educ; Aug 
l. Tuition: $750. Scholars: 1, tuition exempt, 
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fees not exempt; apply Dr. Marshall, April 1. 
Master's, Guid & Couns. 

Uran ЅТАТЕ Universiry, Logan. Apply for Admis: 
Arden Frandsen, Dept of Psych & Guid; or Dean, 
Coll of Grad Studies. Tuition: Res $100. Assists: 
4, $450, out-of-state tuition exempt, fees not exempt; 
apply Dr. Frandsen, June 1. Master’s, Couns, School 
Psych; Doctorate, Educ Psych. 

Uran, University or, Salt Lake City. Apply for 
Admis: R. M. W. Travers, Chmn, Dept of Educ 
Psych; Sept 1. Tuition: Res $300; Nonres $400. 
Fellows: 20, $1,100—4,000, tuition, fees not exempt, 
wrk 20 hrs (approx); apply Dr. Travers, April. 
Scholars: 6, $1,800-2,800, tuition, fees exempt, no 
wrk; apply Dr. Travers, April. Assists: 10, $500— 
1,100, tuition, fees not exempt, wrkload varies; apply 
Dr. Travers, April. Master's, Voc Rehab, uc 
Psych, Couns; Doctorate, Couns Psych, Educ Psych. 


VERMONT, Universiry oF, Burlington. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Grad Coll, May. Tuition: Res $416; 
Nonres $1,040. Fellows: 4, $500, tuition exempt, 
fees not exempt, no wrk; apply Dean, Grad Coll, 
March. Master's. 


VinGINIA, UNivrnsrrY oF, School of Education, Char- 
lottesville. Apply for Admis: Richard L. Beard, 
Counselor-Trainer; Fall term, Aug 1; Spring term, 
Jan |. Tuition: Res $344; Nonres $614. Fellows: 
number varies, $300-900, tuition, fees not exempt, 
no wrk; apply Ralph W. Cherry, School of Educ, 
April 1. Scholars: number varies, $100-600, tuition, 
fees not exempt, no wrk; apply Dean Cherry, April 1. 
Assists: number varies, $600-1,500, tuition, fees not 
exempt, wrk 8-20 hrs; apply Dean Cherry, April 1. 
Master's, Guid; Doctorate, Guid & Couns. 


WasHINGTON SrATE University, Pullman. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Grad School; one month prior to 
admission. Tuition: Res $60; Nonres $200. Fel- 
lows, Scholars, Assists: number varies, stipend 
varies, out-of-state tuition exempt, fees not exempt; 
first year students not eligible for Fellowships; apply 
Zeno B. Katterle, or J. C. Clevenger, March 15 or 
before. Master's & Doctorate, Pers & Guid, Couns, 
Clinical Psych. 

WasuiNcrON University, St. Louis, Mo. Apply for 
Admis: Robert J. Schaefer, Dir, Grad Institute of 
Educ; Fall term, Sept 6; Spring term, Jan 15. Tui- 
tion: $750. Fellows: 2, $2,500, tuition, fees not 
exempt, no wrk; apply L. E. Hahn, Dean, Grad 
School of Arts & uper March. Scholars: 8, 
$750-1,100, tuition, fees not exempt, no wrk; apply 
Dr. Hahn. Assists: 6-8, $1,834-2,500, tuition, fees 
exempt, wrk ?/, time; first year students not eligible; 
apply Dr. Schaefer, March 1. Master's, Guid & 
Pupil Pers; Doctorate, Educ Psych. 

Western ILtmNors University, Macomb. Apply for 
Admis: J. L. Archer, Dean, School of Grad Studies; 
Fall term, Aug 1; Winter term, Nov 1; Spring ter 
Feb 1. Tuition: Res $144; Nonres $315. Assists: 
3, $150/month, tuition, fees not exempt, wrk 20 hrs; 
apply J. S. Storey, Dir of Guid, April 30. Master's, 
Guid & Couns. 

Western MicurcAN Untversity, Kalamazoo. Appl: 
for Admis: George Mallinson, Dean, Grad School; 
Fall term, Sept 1; Spring term, Feb 1. Tuition: 
Res $66.50/sem; Nonres $133/sem. Fellows: 10, 
$1,500, tuition not exempt, fees exempt, wrk 15 hrs; 
apply Dean Mallinson, March 1. Res Hall Assists: 
100, room & board, tuition, fees not exempt, wrk 25 
hrs or more; apply Dr. Manske, Prof of Educ, March 
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l. Master's, Elem & Second School Couns, School 
Psych, Dorm Couns, Business & Industrial Pers. 
WESTERN RESERVE University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Apply for Admis: Admissions Office; Feb 1. Tui- 
tion: Res none; Nonres $26/cr hr. Assists: 2, 
tuition exempt, wrk 15 hrs; first yr students not 
eligible; apply Karl Wittke, Grad School, Feb 1. 
Master's, Guid; Doctorate, Guid, School Psych. 
WESTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE oF EDUCATION, 
Bellingham. Apply for Admis: J. Alan Ross, Dir, 
Grad Studies, Dept of Educ & Psych. Tuition: 
none. Assists: 1, $900, fees not exempt, wrk 1/,-2/, 
time; apply Dr. Ross, Master’s, Guid & Couns, 
School Psych. 

WiLLIAM & Mary, COLLEGE OF, Williamsburg, Va. 
ap ly for Admis: Howard K. Holland, Head, Dept 
of Educ; Fall term, Sept 1; Spring term, Jan 15. 
Tuition: Res $146; Nonres $326. Assists: 2; $1,200, 
tuition, fees not exempt, wrk 12 hrs; apply Dr. 
Holland, May 1. Master's, Guid. 
Wisconsin STATE COLLEGE, Superior. Apply for 
Admis: F. N. Johnson, Dir, Grad Div; Fall term, 
Aug l; Spring term, Dec 1. Tuition: Res $201; 
Мопге $336. Assists: 3 (open to all grad students), 
$2,500, tuition, fees not exempt, wrk 9 hrs; apply 
Dr. Johnson. Master's, Couns & Testing. 

Wisconsin, UNIVERSITY or, Madison. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Grad School; Fall term, March 1; 
Spring term, Dec 1. Tuition: $990). Fellows, 


Scholars: number varies, stipend varies, tuition, 
fees exempt, no wrk; apply Chmn, Fellowship & 
Scholarship Comm, School of Educ, Jan 15. Assists: 
6-10, $2,015, out-of-state tuition & fees exempt, wrk 
20 hrs; apply J. W. M. Rothney, Research & Guid 
Lab, Jan 15. Master's & Doctorate, High School & 
Coll Couns. 


Wyominc, University oF, Laramie. A Pbply for 
Admis: C. C. Chase, Dir of Admissions, Tuition: 
Res $245; Nonres $507. Fellows: 4, $2,000, tuition, 
fees exempt, no wrk; apply L. L. Miller, Chmn, Guid 
& Special Educ, Feb 1. Scholars: 1, $245, tuition, 
fees not exempt, no work; apply Dr. Miller, Feb 1. 
Assists: 3-4, $1,500-2,000, tuition, fees exempt, wrk 
15-20 hrs; apply R. H. Bruce, Grad School, Feb 1. 
Master's, Guid & Couns; Doctorate, Guid, Student 
Pers. 


Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Grad School; Sept 1. Tuition: 
$17.50/cr hr. Scholars: 2, tuition exempt, fees not 
exempt, no wrk; apply Dean, Grad School, April 1. 
Master's, Guid. 


YrsurvA Unrversiry, New York City. Apply for 
Admis: Emanuel Ehrlich, Coord, Dept of Guid & 
Couns. Tuition: $30/сг hr. Fellows: 3, stipend de- 
pends on training & experience; apply Dean Ben- 
Jamin Fine. Master's, School Guid, Community 
Agency Guid, Rehab Couns; Doctorate, Couns Psych, 
Student Pers Administration. 


COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION INSTITUTE SLATED FOR JUNE 


_ The Institute on College and University Administration at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan will be held in 1960 during June 20 to 24. Several major 


problem areas in administration will 


organization and control, communication, faculty and staff personnel, 


financial economy and efficiency, 
studies. i 
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An important guide to career success 


SUCCESSFULLY FINDING 
YOURSELF AND YOUR JOB 


By F. ALEXANDER MAGOUN 


Former President of Human Relations, Inc. 
and Professor of Human Relations in Industry, M.I.T. 


This is a thought provoking document . . . it seems that while this book 
is directed primarily at the young man who is trying to map out his 
career, it would be equally useful to older men who are not 
quite sure that they arb located in just the right spot. . . 


@@Magoun writes well, and he knows youth from long study, and expresses for 
them thoughts which are the embodiment of mature wisdom,"—Dn. VAN- 


NEVAR Busa, M.I.T. 


€ The purpose of this book is to guide students in seeking a job which 
combines creative self-expression with maximum use of competencies and 


skills. 


The process of occupational choice begins with a self-analysis based upon 
understanding one’s self, knowledge of the occupational world, and 
appreciation of the extent to which emotional factors influence 
decision-making, including vocational planning. Self-analysis involves con- 
sideration of personality, physical characteristics, interest patterns, 
avocational pursuits, and the experience gained in part-time and summer 


employment. 


@@The remainder of the book covers other steps in the job campaign, such as. 
strategy and tactics in job seeking, letters of application, the 
interview, and job orientation . . . Counselors will find his treatment of 
the interview quite useful. The book will prove beneficial to college 
graduates who have learned how to deal with people as well as ideas, 
emotions as well as logic, themselves as well as others, — Personnel and 


Guidance Journal. $3.75 


Al your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 
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Books Reviewed 


reviews of recent publications . 


Tue FACULTY IN COLLEGE COUNSELING, 
by Melvene Draheim Hardee. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1959. 379 
pp. $6.75. 


Ja BOOK (with two chapters by Orrin B. 
Powell) is valuable because it places a 
long-needed focus systematically upon the 
role of the faculty in college counseling. It 
consists not only of a generally wise com- 
mentary by Dr. Hardee on the subject, but, 
in addition, contains considerable materials 
secured from the general literature, informal 
exchanges of ideas, three national polls, and 
one regional review. The book, therefore, 
is founded not only in intelligent opinion, 
but upon a wealth of specific information, 
There is an encyclopedic character about 
the work. 

Dr. Hardee states the basic ideas or prem- 
ises undergirding her book. Among them 
are: (1) the faculty member is indispen- 
sable in the counseling process; (2) there 
are specific methods, philosophically sound 
and decidedly practical, which can be uti- 
lized in the in-service training of faculty 
members in the assignment to counseling; 
(3) the diversity of kinds of counseling to be 
found on college and university campuses is 
good as long as some unity can be effected 
for the benefit of both the student and the 
institution; (4) this unity of purpose and 
practice on the campus can be facilitated 
through the merger of efforts of administra- 
tors, faculty members, and students, plan- 
ning and working together; (5) the program 
of counseling in higher education builds 
upon the ойт of counseling in the sec- 
ondary school; and (6) the expectation of 
parents concerning the counseling of son or 
daughter is a factor to be reckoned with in 
present-day programs of higher education. 

Although, in the opinion of Dr. Hardee, 
a wide and diverse number of persons are 
Partially responsible for the counseling of 
students, the faculty person holds the chief 
еуродан It is the college teacher him- 
self who is the basic counselor. Indeed, it 
is through the faculty as “facilitators” by 
which the fusion of student personnel and 
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. . by various contributors 


instructional programs within the college 
can best be achieved. Although the role of 
the faculty member is viewed differently in 
the many colleges, basically he works on the 
front line of responsibility so far as the 
guidance of college students is concerned. 

Dr. Hardee’s views will be strongly chal- 
lenged by those who hold to strongly parti- 
san standards of professionalism within the 
field of student personnel work. They may 
too quickly and unwisely believe that she is 
undermining the professional basis of col- 
lege counseling. They may feel, although 
she holds a guarded confidence in faculty 
members as counselors, that she insufficiently 
appreciates the inadequacies of faculty 
persons. 

Such views, however, if actually held, 
would be unfortunate. For Dr. Hardee sees 
clearly that the total responsibility for coun- 
seling in colleges cannot be assumed by any 
particular group (administrators, student 
personnel workers, faculty, students, and 
others). She is nicely aware of the limita- 
tions of faculty members, and yet properly 
sees their potentiality. After all, the faculty 
is the key personnel element in the college 
(along with the students). With caution 
and with confidence, Dr. Hardee explicitly 
indicates the maner in which faculty mem- 
bers can achieve their full potentialities, so 
far as counseling is concerned. In making 
her point, she discusses such topics as: the 
whole institution and the whole student; in- 
service training; relations between faculty 
members and professional counselors; the 
coordination of counseling services; central 
record keeping; high school and college 
counseling; orientation programs; the role 
of parents; the contribution of students to 
counseling; and the persisting problems in 
Programs of faculty advisement. By these 
and other themes, the author succeeds in de- 
scribing not only what exists widely in 
American colleges, but also what might 
well be. 

One might wish that Dr. Hardee had 
maintained a more critical attitude toward 
the large assortment of quoted materials 
provided in this book. At many points they 
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are vague, public-relations heavy, and even 
contradictory. Also, there is a question 
whether the philosophy of higher education 
on which the basic premises of this book rest 
is made sufficiently articulate. About 75 
pages are given over to tables, bibliography, 
and appendices. The appendices particu- 
larly could have been chosen more selec- 
tively. 

As a textbook and as a general guide to 
professional counselors and faculty mem- 
bers, this volume represents a definite ad- 
vance.—HERBERT STROUP, Dean of Students, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York. 
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Reapincs IN GuUIDANCE, by Н. B. Mc- 
Daniel, John E. Lallas, James A. Saum, 
& James L. Gilmore. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1959. 411 pp. $4.75. 


A N OLD PRO in public school guidance 
work, Professor H. B. McDaniel, has 
joined with three of his former students to 
cull from the periodical literature some 70 
plus selections which “include discussions of 
today’s guidance program in terms of its rel- 
evant antecedents, present practices, and 
problems yet to be solved.” It is aimed at a 
“wide diversity of readers—the beginning 
student of guidance, the advanced student, 
the practicing counselor, the counselor- 
trainer.” Introductory and transitional ma- 
terial were written by the editors “to enable 
the most advanced article to be assimilable 
by the beginning student." 

The contents are summarized by the edi- 
tors as follows: "Part I serves as an intro- 
duction and discusses background, patterns, 
and personnel of guidance services; Part II 
contains selections dealing with the guid- 
ance service of appraisal; Part III deals with 
counseling; Part IV discusses vocational 
guidance, group guidance, and community 
Services; and Part V evaluates guidance to- 
day and discusses some current trends." 

Approximately one-third of the papers 
first appeared in this Journal. Another 
quarter come from primarily psychological 
journals, and the remainder are mainly 
from educational periodicals and bulletins. 
The contributors are fairly evenly distrib- 
uted between guidance specialists and 
psychologists. Í 

The papers themselves mostly are “think 
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For top notch coverage of the latest in aid to 
education and student aid, 


Subscribe to the Scholarships, Fellowships and 
Loans NEWS SERVICE. 


$20/yr. Free sample copy of an issue if you refer to 
this ad on official stationery. 


ЕЧ Bellman Publishing Со. 
P. О. Box 172-G 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


pieces.” Research is talked about in sev- 
eral places and several selections report 
some nose-counting. Тһе more sophisti- 
cated papers are to be found in the chapter 
on testing techniques in Part II and in Part 
III, “Principles of Counseling.” There is 
no subject index—a regrettable lack. 

The editors follow a standard guidance 
orientation as contrasted with a more com- 
prehensive view of a total student personnel 
program. 

Interestingly, the disturbers of the peace, 
the gifted, and the retarded are viewed as 
continuing counseling problems and get 
special attention but the particular prob- 
lems of race, religion, social class, and 
physical handicap are by-passed. The 
white, protestant, middle-class, intact or- 
ganism appears to be the model image of the 

ublic school counseling culture. 

This collection should serve admirably as 
a supplemental or even primary text in an 
ЛО to guidance course; conceptu- 
ally and substantively, it is several notches 
superior to currently available introductory 
texts. Many practicing school counselors 
undoubtedly will find it to be a worth-while 
addition to their libraries. The advanced 
student, if I interpret the level correctly, 
will find this a ready source for review of 
perhaps eight or ten papers. 

This is a convenient book for a counselor- 
trainer to have. The editors suggest that 
it also will be invaluable and one reason 
given is that “In many institutions there is 
little opportunity for specialization, and 
guidance courses are taught by instructors 
for whom guidance is not a major area. A 
sourcebook is invaluable in enabling those 
instructors to develop a familiarity with the 
relevant literature.” This conjures up a 
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cozy picture of students and teacher study- 
ing together and highlights the lamentable 
State of affairs in teaching education (the 
same thing happens in educational psychol- 
ogy, sociology, philosophy, and history) in 
which some (many?) institutions observe the 
maxim “if a thing is worth doing it isn’t 
worth doing well"—a real reversal of Madi- 
son Avenue doctrine. If a counselor-trainer 
finds this book to be invaluable in his per- 
sonal education he would be well advised to 
read with self-reference the two excellent 
selections on ethics.—ArTHuR Н. BRAYFIELD, 
Chairman, Department of Psychology, 
Pennsylvania State University, 
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How то INTERVIEW, by W. V. Bingham & 
B. V. Moore in collaboration with J. W. 
Gustand, 4th edition. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1959. 271 pp. $4.50. 


T AUTHORS of this revision of an old 
Classic in the area of personnel work 
have exercised excellent taste in preserving 
the best from preceding editions and in add- 
106 more recent material to produce а cur- 
rent and useful volume. For example, in 
Chapters 1 and 2 in discussing “First Princi- 
ples” and “Participants” in the interview the 
authors have completely revised the dis- 
cussion of the research data on the interview 
to include changes which have occurred 
since previous editions were published. On 
the other hand, Chapter 3, “Some Guide- 
posts to the Interview,” is reproduced almost 
verbatim from the 1941 edition. Chapter 3, 
however, contains mostly material which has 
not become dated. 

In this fashion the book has been changed 
to include recent material on psychological 
counseling and psychological 


Some readers may dislike the inferences in 
certain chapters, such as Chapter 4, “Selec. 
tion and Training of Interviewers,” that all 
interviewers are Psychologists, or in Chapter 
2, “The Participants in the Interview,” that 
research results based on therapeutic inter- 
viewing apply equally well to vocational 
counseling or to interviewers conducting a 
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public opinion poll. At the same time, 
these chapters do emphasize the psycholog- 
ical factors which can affect relationships be- 
tween the interviewer and the person being 
interviewed. As Kahn and Cannell have 
also pointed out in their book, The Dy- 
namics of Interviewing, psychological fac- 
tors can have considerable effect on the in- 
terview data secured by a physician or from 
à public opinion poll, and awareness of this 
can make interviews more valid and useful. 
In a similar Way, some readers may be con- 
cerned about the seeming acceptance of 
Freudian materials which are still being 
subjected to research. This is typified by 
“The existence of the unconscious is no 
longer a matter of debate; it has been dem- 
onstrated to exist in all of us and to play an 
enormously important role in our behavior” 
(P- 40), or by failure to differentiate be- 
tween “unconscious processes" and non-cog- 
nitive processes as in the statement, “Most 
of what we are and do is a result of uncon- 
scious processes" (p. 40). 

The references at the end of each chapter 
are appropriate and include selected his- 
torical references as well as current ones. 

In general, this is a good text for use in 
the educational or professional reading of 
personnel workers who will be spending a 
major portion of their time in interviews. 
—WiLLIAM C. CorrLE, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
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GUIDANCE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, by 
Robert H. Knapp. Boston: Allyn & Ba- 
con, 1959. xxi + 394 pp. $5.00. 


Ws 15 GUIDANCE in the elementary 
school? This reviewer thought that 
perhaps this book would answer the ques- 
поп. There is a need for a clean-cut state- 
ment of what constitutes guidance functions 
in the elementary school. The author stated 
in the preface that “the book stresses the 
viewpoint that guidance must become an in- 
tegral part of the total educational experi- 
ence of boys and girls in the elementary 
School" (p. vii. In attempting to answer 
the question stated above let us look at the 
18 chapters of this text suggested for use “in 
training of teachers and other personnel for 
the elementary field and to help teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and guidance personnel work 
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actively in the field of elementary educa- 
tion” (p. vii). As one reviews the chapter 
headings, one can not help but note the 
heavy emphasis on techniques rather than 
on any lengthy and definitive statement of a 
conceptual framework for guidance in the 
elementary school. 

After a brief summary on various view- 
points of guidance in the elementary 
school, Knapp uses the first part of the book, 
“Techniques of Guidance and Counseling,” 
to discuss observation, check lists, interviews, 
sociometric devices, the questionnaire, the 
autobiography, case studies, tests, cumula- 
tive records, and counseling. At the end of 
each major part, there is a bibliography. Of 
the first 90 pages, nearly 28 pages are given, 
either in whole or in part, to pictures and 
questionnaires. There is a minimum of dis- 
cussion of the representative schedules. The 
chapter 4 on the questionnaire, autobiog- 
raphy, and case studies does little more 
than mention them. Approximately a page 
is devoted to the discussion of the question- 
naire and little more than that to the case 
study. To this reviewer, it seems as though 
there is grave danger in oversimplifying 
guidance techniques, especially when the 
simplification is presented in what is 
Offered as a basic text in the elementary 
guidance field. Equally cursory treatment is 
given to the discussion on tests; in fact, the 
chapter is more an outline than an adequate 
discussion of this important phase of guid- 
ance. In this section, the author does a 
creditable job in discussing the cumulative 
record (Chapter 6). "Throughout the book, 
the frequent mention of the importance 
of an adequate record system reflects. the 
author's interest. 

. It is in Chapter 7, "Counseling Children 
in the Elementary School" that this re- 
viewer found difficulty in accepting the 
material presented. First of all, there is no 
evidence given that counseling is in opera- 
tion in elementary schools. Second, the 
references used to document the author's 
discussion center on a college counseling 
text and several other texts and articles 
which have to do, not with counseling, but 
with the classroom teacher as a guidance 
Worker. Third, this reviewer believes that 
the text would be misleading to many poten- 
tial users in that the discussion on counsel- 
ing may lead the reader to believe that this 
aspect of guidance is carried out in the ele- 
mentary schools or that there is general 
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agreement and sound rationale that it 
should be carried out by the classroom 
teacher. This chapter is polemic. 

The teacher or guidance worker will gain 
from Part II, “The Techniques of Group- 
ing.” Some hints and brief suggestion are 
offered to the reader for grouping boys and 
girls in terms of different criteria, e.g., learn- 
ing the fundamental skills. 

A discussion of learning experience of 
children is presented in the lead chapter of 
Part III, “Guiding Children." After read- 
ing this chapter, the reviewer is left with the 
notion that good teaching and guidance are, 
for all practical purposes, one and the same 
function. If that is so, would it not be better 
to stick to a discussion of teaching and its 
improvement rather than to clutter the 
analysis with an introduction of what seems 
only new terminology called "guidance." 

Although sketchily presented, the re- 
mainder of Part III does offer three or four 
points in each of the following areas which 
may be helpful in the guidance of elemen- 
tary school children: orientation, voca- 
tional guidance, health guidance, and work- 
ing with atypical children. Тһе inclusion of 
guidance for the atypical children is ques- 
tionable in a book of this nature when so 
brief a treatment to the topic is given. 

"Evaluation," Part IV, includes pupil 
evaluation and guidance program ap- 
praisal The author states that the “Three 
facets of the administration of guidance pro- 
grams are evaluating and reporting pupil 
progress to parents, initiating and admin- 
istering guidance programs, апа thirdly, 
evaluating guidance programs" (p. 381). 
Although mentioned later, it would seem 
necessary to include the pupil in sharing 
evaluation findings rather than being only 
the object for evaluation. ; 

If used primarily as a survey of guidance 
techniques which may be applicable at the 
elementary school level, this book will be 
useful. Asa basic text, there is not sufficient 
undergirding with psychological material 
to alert the reader to the importance of 
sufficient psychological knowledge and skill 
which is necessary before one may effectively 
use many of the techniques. As this re- 
viewer turned the last page, the first ques- 
tion raised, "What is guidance in the ele- 
mentary school?" had not been answered 
clearly —HERMAN J. PETERS, Professor of 
Education, Ohio State University, Colum- 
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Gutpancz IN Topay’s Scuoots, by Donald 
G. Mortensen & Allen M. Schmuller. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1959. viii +436 pp. $5.75. 


[з 15 CHAPTER introductory book is di- 
vided into five parts: Part I, “The 
Meaning of Guidance,” which gives a good 
background for guidance services; Part п, 
“Understanding the Individual,” in which 
there is a discussion of sociology and psy- 
chology; Part III, "Meeting the Needs of 
the Pupils in the School Program," in which 
a chapter on the learning process seems to 
be somewhat out of place; Part IV, "Help- 
ing Development and Adjustment through 
Counseling," where there appears to be a 
continual confusion between guidance and 
counseling; and Part V, "Evaluating and 
Improving the Guidance Services." 

The book is marred somewhat by numer- 
ous careless errors, ie., on page 123 we see 
"Protestant," but on page 125 it is “protes- 
tants"; on page 136 reference is made to 
Karl Rogers of the University of Chicago, 
but on age 314 he has become Carl Rogers 
of the University of Wisconsin (Rogers did 
change from Chicago to Wisconsin, prob- 
ably between pages 136 and 314, but he did 
not change from Karl to Carll); on page 
162 we read that "teachers and counselors 
themselves should not draw unwarranted 
conclusions from health data. Such con- 
clusions are the province of those medical 
authorities...” (thus we may assume that 
teachers and counselors may draw war- 
ranted conclusions, but only M.D.'s can 
draw unwarranted ones!); on page 380 the 
address of APGA is given as 1934 “О” 
Street, while on page 411 we see the cor- 
rect former address of 1534 “O” Street; on 
Page 411 it will seem Strange to some 
readers that reference is made to Division 16 
of APA as a professional organization but 
Mu is said about Division 17. 

„While every author expresses, of course, 
his own point of view, the book does con. 
tain numerous statements which might be 
questioned professionally, i.e., on page 9 we 
read ". . . and.speech correction are right] 
considered as in the instructional field"—a 
statement which would not be accepted b 
many speech therapists; on pages 15-16 the 
authors give the impression that as soon as 
children have moderately severe problems 
they should be referred somewhere, and thus 
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it would seem that the counselor is being 
warned not to do any counseling; on page 
107 the authors echo the sociologists' com- 
plaints about the dreadful state of the mod- 
ern American home and pine for the happy 
mythical home of the past, but say little or 
nothing about what can be done with the 
children who come from the home as it is 
now; on page 181 we read “those tests which 
attempt to measure objective aspects of be- 
havior, i.e., intelligence quotient, finger dex- 
terity, mechanical aptitude, etc... .,” and we 
wonder if intelligence quotient can be con- 
sidered as an objective aspect of behavior, 
to be compared with finger dexterity; the 
statement that “All students have prob- 
lems,” in Chapter 11, does not, as the 
authors would seem imply, mean that all 
students need counseling. Surely a major 
waste of counseling time is to be found in 
the counselor mania for counseling every- 
body, whether they want it or need it or not! 
This attitude may also be noted on page 
328 where the authors say "If the client 
came at the request of the counselor.” 

The general format of the book tends, at 
times, to be somewhat confusing. Chapter 
6, for example, is "Techniques for Under- 
standing the Individual," yet we read, in a 
few pages, about behavioristic psychology, 
dynamic human behavior, adjustment, and 
depth psychology (including the story of the 
unhappy Oedipus in some detail), and Karl 
(sic) Roger's Self "Theory. In the latter 
half of Chapter 6 there are numerous how- 
to-do-it forms, but no reference to standard- 
ized measurement devices, since these are 
discussed in the next chapter, yet at the end 
of the chapter the reader sees a one and one- 
half page reference to “Personality Invento- 
ries" Part III is entitled, "Meeting the 
Needs of the Pupils in the School Program, 
but sandwiched in between a chapter on 
guidance in the curriculum and guidance in 
groups is a chapter on the learning process. 

Chapter 18, "Occupational Information 
in Counseling," is one of the best, although 
here, as in the other two chapters on counsel- 
ing, there seems to be some confusion be- 
tween guidance and counseling. Another 
excellent chapter is Chapter 8, “The Guid- 
ance-Oriented Curriculum." 

In the preface, the authors indicate that 
the book was written for use in introductory 
courses in guidance, counseling, and person- 
nel work. On the whole, it would appear 
to bea satisfactory book for an introductory 
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course in guidance and personnel work, 
although it does lack any information on the 
оп and administration of person- 
nel services. It would hardly, however, be a 
satisfactory book for an introductory course 
in counseling, since the counseling aspect is 
treated, understandably, somewhat briefly, 
technically, and superficially.-DucArp $. 
ARBUCKLE, Professor of Education, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Tug Nature or Being Human, by Marie 


I. Rasey (Е Detroit: Wayne Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. 115 pp. $3.95. 


|: IS UNREASONABLE to expect that anything 
A very exhaustive on a topic so wide as 
the nature of being human" can be said in 
the compass of a small book, more particu- 
larly since the book is the work of many 
hands. Even a single and outstanding 
intelligence would be hard put to bring so 
much within so brief a span: "If I had 
had more time I could have written you a 
shorter letter." 

But, if the reader will give up the hope of 
a definitiveness and exhaustiveness which 
the form—a collection of conference lectures 
—will not allow, he may be well rewarded 
for his reading time. The "many hands” 
though they do not touch to close a circle, 
do reach toward one another, and they are 
ood hands: Sinnott of Yale, a biologist; 
rown of Durham, N. C., from "education"; 
Rabinovitch, of the Hawthorne Center, à 
psychiatrist; Ashley Montagu of UNESCO, 
really of the world at large, an anthropolo- 
Bist; and, the editor, herself. (of whom this 
Volume is a memorial), so many things, but 
most happily а poetess. To list the profes- 
sions of these people is to do them an 
injustice: their specialty is a mere expression 
of their interest in a better life for all men 
everywhere and their competence to bring 
a limited viewpoint to bear in a wider 
application. 

о, while the volume is addressed to 
teachers and bears upon their most general 
problems, it ranges over schizophrenia and 
Colostrum, cell location and function, ho- 
Meostatis, "the culture" and “societal 
values." What do these words mean, what 
have they to do with teachers, and what 
bearing have they upon education? As the 
Movie critics say, we cannot answer the 
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question in the review without spoiling the 
mystery. But the fact is that these matters 
are of interest and relevance and can be 
made to appear as well as be so. Indeed, 
the teacher to be oriented at all in the con- 
temporary world needs just such intimations 
of what is going forward in the large and 
complex world of modern behavioral sci- 
ences and what those who labor in it think 
their findings mean, not now in reference 
to their several specialties, but in relation 
rather to the general and perennial human 
concerns. 

As a sample of that kind of product, 
the essays collected here will reward the 
“questing” reader for whom they were in- 
tended.—Joun R. SEELEY, Associate, Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry, University of Toronto, 
and Director, Alcoholism Research Founda- 
tion of Ontario, Ontario, Canada. 
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FELLOWSHIPS IN THE ARTS AND SCIENCES 
1959-60, by Virginia Bosch Potter, 2nd 
edition, Madison, Wisconsin: Associa- 
i American Colleges, 1958. 195 рр. 


[Morano on student aid at both the 
| undergraduate and graduate level con- 
Unues to increase at a geometric rate. Some 
of the material that has been Written on 
Student aid is inaccurate and of question- 
able value, but not the book by Virginia 
Bosch Potter. 

This second edition, of the book which 
originally published under the title Direc- 
tory of Fellowships in the Arts and Sciences, 
can be of help to the many thousands who 
need financial help with their graduate 
о 

The book is divided into seven chapters: 


Chapter 1—Counselin the Fellowship Appli 
Chapter 2— Predoctoral Fellowshi; t EE. 
Chapter Az Postdoctoral Fellowships 

apter 4—Senior, Faculty, and Speci, 
Chapter. 5—Study "Abroad. Bore 
Chapter 6—Summer Study 
Chapter 7—Loans 
Chapter 1 


Applicant," 15 particularly well done, The 
information Teported is important and ap- 


‚ АП the chapters are very brief but suc- 
cinct. 
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The book is well written and contains 
important, accurate information that the 
applicant for student aid needs in order to 
apply for a specific fund. 

There are a few weaknesses in the book 
which should be mentioned. One would 
wish that the cover were more pleasing—it 
does not invite one’s attention, but we can 
probably expect that those who need finan- 
cial aid cannot afford to be disturbed by the 
unattractiveness of the book's cover. On the 
other hand, there is plenty of white space 
left between lines so that the material is 
relatively easy to read. 

The bibliography tends to be weak. One 
book omitted in the bibliography that 
should be listed is American Foundations 
and Their Fields, by Raymond Rich. This 
book discusses funds not listed in Fellow- 
ships in the Arts and Sciences. 

There are a few other errors in the bibli- 
ography such as omission of the complete 
dates of publication of the three volumes of 
Scholars, ips, Fellowships and Loans. It is 
mentioned that Science Magazine lists fel- 
lowships in the sciences under “News of 
Science.” Many other magazines, such as 
Architecture Record and Art Digest, which 
do the same for the field of their specialties, 
are not mentioned. 7 

For the applicant who needs financial 
help in order to further his graduate train- 
ing and research, as well as for counselors 
and librarians, this book is recommended 
without reservation as a needed addition to 
resource material on student aid.—S. Nor- 
MAN FEINGOLD, National Director, B’nai 
B'rith Vocational Service, Washington, D. C. 
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CAREER PLANNING, by Leonard J. Smith. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. 
255 pp. plus index. $3.50. 


HE AUTHOR presents this work as a text- 

book for a program of group guidance as 
“a foundation for individual counseling and 
guidance at a minimum cost of time and 
money.” Its basic premise is that the voca- 
tional counseling process can be expedited 
and enhanced by the client's reading this 
book, participating in group discussion of 
Its contents, and engaging in a systematic, 
if subjective, self-analysis and occupational 
study by the use of 14 questionnaires and 
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checklists accompanying the text. The 
author states that the book is based on his 
20 years’ experience as a personnel execu- 
tive, teacher, and career counselor and con- 
tains materials used by him in a group guid- 
ance program at Fairleigh Dickinson Uni- 
versity. 

An introductory chapter deals with the 
nature of and need for career planning and 
instructs the reader in the use of the volume. 
There follow nine chapters on personal 
characteristics relevant to the development 
of a vocational self-concept, including apti- 
tudes, senses, interests, personal attributes 
(physical), personality, character, motives, 
and values. The remaining eight chapters 
present an approach to study of the world 
of work and suggestions for initiating the 
vocational plan by preparation, entry, and 
adjustment in its early stages. An appendix 
lists sources of career information. 

The section on personal characteristics 
consists primarily of a series of definitions, 
each category of which is followed by a 
checklist or self-rating scale. The profes- 
sional counselor may be disconcerted by 
some of the more unusual definitions and by 
some peculiarities of vocabulary, although 
these will present few problems to the client 
who is unfamiliar with the professional lit- 
erature on these subjects. From the point 
of view of the client, a more serious question 
is whether or not, after reading, for example, 
the eight-line definition of “abstract ver- 
bality,” the three-line definition of “idea 
analysis,” or the six-line definition of “com- 
mon sense,” he can rate himself “high,” 
average,” or “low” on these and the other 
24 components of “mental aptitude” and 
thereby increase his self-understanding of 
his readiness to profit from individual coun- 
seling. 

In the section on the analysis of vocational 
Opportunities and the processes of prepar- 
ing for and entering the chosen field of work, 
the organization and expression of both facts 
and opinions is more successful. Practical 
Suggestions are offered for locating voca- 
tional opportunities, preparing personal 
histories and letters of application, and en- 
Saging in employment interviews. 

The appendix, which constitutes about 
one-fifth of the book, merits evaluation as 
a presumably integral part of the reader- 
client’s intended experience. A section of 

General Career Planning References” lists 
Such diverse items as Cronbach's Essentials 
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of Psychological Testing, the General Elec- 
tric Company's Start Planning Now for 
Your Career, Super's The Psychology of 
Careers, and the National Association of 
Manufacturer's Your Future Is What You 
Make It. А section on "Specific Career In- 
formation" lists references on 75 professions, 
trades, and industries, such as accounting, 
baking, chemistry, deep sea diving, educa- 
tion, F.B.I. agent, hotel industry, and mail 
order. Personnel and guidance workers will 
be interested in their profession's listing in 
this section, which includes the names of 
five national professional associations in this 
field but fails to mention the American Col- 
lege Personnel Association, many members 
of which carry the major responsibility in 
their respective institutions for vocational 
orientation and individual counseling. 

In the judgment of this reviewer, this 
book will be useful primarily to the college 
vocational guidance worker who, given re- 
sponsibility for a program of group guid- 
ance, lacks the resources and experience to 
collect his own materials from more authori- 
tative sources.-DoucLaAs D. DILLENBECK, 
Guidance Director, North Shore Schools, 
Glen Head, New York. 
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Publications . . . in brief 


SSS 


Report on Family Living 


Facts about Families, March, 1959. Divi- 
sion of Program Research, Social Security 
Administration, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, & Welfare. Prepared 
for the Family Service Association of 
America, 215 Fourth Ave, New York 3; 
N.Y. 17 pp. 


This statistical report was үре! for the 1959 
biennial meeting of the Famil ice Association 
of America. The report, basi largely upon recent 
federal surveys, and census and program data, con- 
sists of considerable tabled information and inter- 
pretive comments. The report starts off with a 
breakdown of the nation’s population by age cate- 
gories and presents these data for 1900, 1940, 1950, 
1958, and егей figures for 1970. Trends indi- 
cate a 5-fold increase in persons over 65 since 1900. 

That our population is becoming more concen- 
trated in urban areas is vividly indicated—at present 
12 per cent of the population lives on farms, con- 
trasted with 23 per cent in 1940, and 40 per cent in 
1900. Ап increasing proportion of people are 
marrying and starting families. An increasing num- 
ber of persons live part of their lives apart from 
families—this is more true of women than men and 
particularly for older age groups. 

Family mobility is increasingly common—one out 
of every five families moving Miu a 12 month 
period in 1954-1955, Moving is inversely correlated 
with age of family head, and moves were twice as 
common within counties as 
counties, su 


The divorce rate for married Women was 9 per 
1,000 in 1957, although more impressive is the act 


couples with 
per cent of divorces in 1956 involved at 

least one child, 
, Rates of births to unmarried mothers are increas- 
ing at a faster rate than births to married mothers— 
46 per 1,000 live births in 1956 contrasted with 37 
per 1,000 in 1940. Thus ille itimate births are more 
than „keeping pace with the trend toward more 
E having children, 
lan money income of families in 1957 was 
$5,000. About 50 per cent of the families have only 
report an income of $4,500. About 


40 per cent report two earners and indicat 
income of $5,800. ЖЧ 


creased about 50 per cent. 


Implications of these and Other trends should 
stimulate considerable research into their sociologi- 
cal, economic, and Psychological implications. Need- 
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THOMAS M. MAGOON 


less to say, the trends should be reflected in changing 
developments in local, state, and federal social 
service programs of diverse kinds, 


Family Service Report 


Family Service Highlights, Vol. 20, No. 5, 
May, June, 1959. Published by Family 
Service Association, 215 Park Ave. S., New 
York 3, N. Y. 36 рр. $0.20. 


This issue is devoted to the geographical cover- 
age (and lack of it) of family casework counseling 
services throughout the United States. The Family 
Service Association reports that its 300 member 
agencies are providing more services to families, but 
that there are growing problems of waiting lists for 
individuals seeking service. Over 30 per cent of 
the agencies have waiting lists and the number of 
persons waiting increased over 20 per cent during 
1957 alone. The report includes such other trends 
as: more increase in services regarding marital prob- 
lems than regarding financial assistance; increasing 
caseworker salaries (about $5,400 in 1958); more 
service to middle and upper income groups; more 
family life education programs; use of group coun- 
seling methods; and the like. ; 

While 70 per cent of such family service agency 
funds come from community chests or funds, still 
more than 50 per cent of the country’s population 
live in areas where there are no Family Service 
Association Member Agencies. At present these 
agencies are found in only 250 cities throughout the 
country with heaviest concentrations in Michigan, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massa- 
chusetts. In these states, member agencies provide 
coverage for 60 per cent or more of the population. 


Guide to Catholic Institutions 


Official Guide to Catholic Educational 
Institutions. 1959. Publishers’ Parish 
Service, 180 Varick St., New York 14, N. Y. 
462 pp. $2.95. 


This review column attempts to acquaint Journal 
readers with whatever directory material comes to 
Our attention in the belief that such information 
has potential resource value to the personnel 
worker in his professional practice as distinct from 
Other materials which may be of personal or pro- 
fessional interest. This directory is another illus- 
tration of such a resource. 7 

Tt was prepared under the supervision and direc- 
tion of the Department of Education of the National 
Catholic Welfare Council. The contents include 
three parts: (a) Educational Planning (how to 
choose a Catholic college, how to prepare for and 
locate a college, how to apply for admission, finances, 
and available scholarships); (b) Directory of Catho- 
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lic Educational Institutions (universities, colleges, 
undergraduate, graduate, and professional schools, 
үр colleges, schools of nursing, and secondary 
level boarding schools); and (c) Directory of Semi- 
naries and Apostolic Training Houses (diocesan 
seminaries, religious orders of men and women, 
diocesan teachers colleges, and seculiar institutes). 
The directory concludes with an indexing of all of 
the above institutions. 

Much essential information is provided for each 
institution although inclusion of variously sized 
and styled advertisements for some of the schools 
makes the format appear irregular. 

For the student or counselor in need of informa- 
tion concerning Catholic educational institutions 
and their characteristics this guide should be a 
welcome reference. 


Bibliography For Administrators 


Selected Books for the College and Uni- 
versity Administrator, 1958. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, N. Y. 26 pp. $1.00. 


This annotated bibliography grew out of the needs 
repeatedly expressed by participants in the annual 
Institutes for College and University Administrators. 
The institute participants—newly appointed presi- 
dents—felt considerable need for guidance as to 
relevant literature in higher education generally and 
in its administrative aspects SEWER Dr. Karl 
W. Bigelow of Teachers College compiled and an- 
notated this selected list. The result is a bibliog- 
raphy of value to all educational administrators. 

"he 158 references are grouped under the fol- 
lowing headings: General Orientation (historical 
backgrounds, contem огагу issues, and reference 
Works; Purposes and Contemporary Character of 
Higher Education (philosophers’ views and analyses 
9f current needs); Organization and Administration; 
Faculty (faculty participation in policy making, 
academic freedom, recruitment, in-service growth, 
and salary and retirement provisions); Instructional 
Programs; Students (student personnel point of view, 
Student attitudes and behavior, and effects of col- 
lege training on students); Financial and Business 
Problems; Public Relations and Fund Raising; and 
General Administrative "Theory. 

The annotations are naturally brief but still 
convey variations in viewpoints of the different 
authors and the potential relevance of the refer- 
ences for the administrator-reader. 


Study of Secondary Counseling 


Counseling Services in the Secondary 
Schools of Illinois, 1958. Allerton House 
Conference on Education, 204 Gregory Hall, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 47 pp. 

This conference report is that of Study Group IX, 
who studied the role of the counselor in the sec- 
Ondary school systems in the state of Illinois. The 
other study groups focused on different academic 
Subject matter areas, student achievement, student 
abilities, and the like. The Conference grew out of 
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increasingly vocalized feelings by personnel in the 
public schools and in higher education, as well as 
by iay persons, that more cooperative study was 
needed of educational problems and procedures. 
This report represents three years of intensive study 
by the group on determining the proper function of 
school counselors, whether these functions are being 
fulfilled, and whether counselors should be doin; 

more. The counseling function was defined éd 
differentiated from guidance of which the counsel- 
ing function is seen as only a part. Both question- 
naires and field visits were employed using a sam- 
pling of the schools of the state. 

Selected findings reveal: (a) inadequate time 
allotted for counseling and insufficient training of 
counseling personnel; (b) student views of counsel- 
ing are much less optimistic as to the quality and 
quantity of services than are those of the principals, 
teachers, and counselors themselves; (c) counseling 
is frequently confused with and diluted by a host 
of other guidance and administrative responsibilities; 
and (d) belief among all respondent groups that 
more adequate counseling programs would be 
supported by school boards and the community. 

Incuding much tabulated data and the original 
questionnaire Forms the report concludes with 
recommendations reflecting the groupa findings. 
This group’s effort should provide a stimulating 
model for other state and conta: groups to use 
in evaluating the present status of their counseling 
services and in imaginatively setting future objec- 
tives and plans for fulfilling them. 


Guide to Engineering Careers 


A Guide to Vocations in Engineering and 
Related Fields, L. L. Ralya & Lillian L. 
Ralya, 1959. $1.25 from 907 14th St., Santa 
Monica, Calif. 

This guide is designed to present a composite pic- 
ture of engineering as a vocational field. Its atten- 
tion to the large number of engineering specialties 
in practice and in terms of educational Pa 
means that it must by its nature involve limit 
treatment of a given specialty. However most oc- 
cupational information is focused on a given oc- 
cupation, and in fact, the authors include a listin| 
of such information and its sources in the federa 
government, national engineering societies, and 
other public as well as private publications. p 

The guide includes sections on Common Engi- 
neering Functions (16 are described); General 
Characteristics of Engineering Education; Major 
Fields of Engineering and Kinds of Engineering (the 
bulk of the guide); and Comparison of Engineering 
and Reed Vocations (in terms of education, 
supply and demand, and professional development 
and recognition). 

The material should find most use in the hands 
of the counselor for his own reference or for co- 
operative use with selected clients. It is really a 
handbook of information and is written as such 
with no resource to pictures and other visual aids 
designed to attract the client-reader. This is not 
necessarily a lack in such a handbook. The in- 
formation organized here is presented in a voca- 
tion-centered manner and much could not be in- 
cluded if it took another form. 
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Association Activities 


From the Executive Director . . . 


Des THE PAST few months I have had 
the privilege of visiting a number of 
branches of APGA, and I would like to 
report on some of the new developments in 
these branches. 

It was a very stimulating experience to 
return to several of the branches. In Octo- 
ber I visited the South Carolina branch that 
is in the process of becoming a branch of 
APGA. I also visited all of our branches 
in Florida. These are the Big Bend Person- 
nel and Guidance Association, the North 
Florida Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion, and the South Florida Guidance and 
Personnel Association. The Big Bend 
Branch has developed during my term of 
office in APGA. Other branches are in the 
process of development in the Pensacola 
and St. Petersburg-Tampa areas. These 
branches, altogether, are playing a very im- 
portant part in the active guidance life in 
the State of Florida. Their structure and 
activity is going to be considerably enhanced 
now that the Florida Association of Deans 
and Counselors has applied for an APGA 
charter. This will create a state-wide 
branch which will tie in the local branches 
of which there will soon be five. 

In November I visited all of our branches 
in California. These are: Long Beach Guid- 
ance and Personnel Association, Los An- 
geles Personnel and Guidance Association, 
Northern California Guidance Association, 
Sacramento Area Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association, and San Diego Personnel 
and Guidance Association. It was indeed a 
wonderful experience to visit each of them. 
The Los Angeles Branch, as well as the 
others, has a splendid opportunity to play a 
very large part in the APGA branch struc- 
ture. І was very impressed with the work 
that is going on in all these branches. The 
activities of the Northern California Asso- 
ciation are especially noteworthy. The rela- 
tionship between the APGA branches and 
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guidance activities within the state is very 
strong. 

Recently I met with the Arkansas Person- 
nel and Guidance Association. This branch 
deserves particular mention. It is organized 
on a divisional basis having a school coun- 
selor group, a college personnel group, and 
a women deans and counselor group, with 
all three functioning as divisions within the _ 
state APGA branch. This is a very fine 
organization. 

Before the new year begins, I will have 
visited approximately 30 branches. Some 
of the visits have been to groups that are in 
the process of becoming branches of APGA. 
Our branch structure is very important. It 
is the means by which the guidance and 
student personnel work is carried forth 
within a particular area in much the same 
way that it is done on the national level. 
For example, the local and state-wide 
branches are very active in handling matters 
of legislation in the way that only a profes- 
sional guidance association can. The im- 
portance of our branch structure in the 
future development of guidance in this 
country is very great. 

Among the valuable developments that 
should be mentioned is the trend toward 
state-wide АРСА branches. I have men- 
tioned the development in Florida. It is 
probable that a similar type of organiza- 
tional structure will be formed in Cali- 
fornia within the next couple years. The 
State of Pennsylvania is also in the process 
of forming a state-wide branch that will 
allow full recognition for all of the local 
branches Many other states are consider- 
ing this kind of formation. . 

A further development that ties in with 
this is the branch structure of ASCA. In 
many states the school counselors are already 
organized, frequently within an APGA 
structure. ASCA is going to recognize 
branches as soon as the specifications for 
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this in the form of a Constitutional amend- 
ment has been passed by the membership. 
The ASCA branches will undoubtedly be 
organized on a state-wide basis and will be 
within the APGA framework. Some other 
divisions probably will be developing their 
branch structure further, also on a state-wide 
basis. It is possible to have a state network 
that includes the local branches. 

One problem that has been encountered 
by persons working in localities or within 
states has been the tendency for splintering- 
off of guidance organizations. The APGA 
structure is such that it can encompass all of 
the usual guidance and student personnel 
interests. It is hoped that the trend that is 
$0 apparent today and that has been 
enumerated above will continue so that we 
can have, without rigidity, a cohesive kind 
of guidance and student personnel front 
throughout the nation. This is important 
for the life of guidance and student person- 
nel work ahead. 

Now I would like to report too on quite a 
different matter. We have all been con- 
cerned with the Building Fund for APGA. 
I do want to tell you that there is now in 
process a nation-wide drive for small con- 
tributions from all members. The APGA 
home is truly built by the guidance people 
for the profession. And this means that it 
is built by APGA members. We are receiv- 
ing some contributions from outside, but, 
by and large, our national home will be 
member-built. APGA is seeking a contribu- 
tion from everyone. Although a contribu- 
tion of $10.00 or more from everyone would 
make it possible to wipe out practically the 
entire indebtedness, the Association never- 
theless feels that it is particularly important 
that everybody make a contribution; there- 
fore, no contribution is too small to be im- 
portant. What is important is that each 
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one of us gives. We hope very much that 
all of the members will respond. So far as 
possible, every member will be contacted in 
person by someone else and asked to make 
a contribution. If, due to location, you are 
not reached within a fairly short time, I do 
hope that you will send your contribution of 
whatever size to the headquarters. It will 
then be possible to retire the construction 
loan and complete the office space in the 
building. This is the principal work that 
needs to be done. 

Everyone hopes that the contributions 
will be so plentiful that they will mean that 
everyone has contributed to the new build- 
ing and that it will be possible then for all 
of us to devote our wholehearted work to the 
other important professional activities in 
which this Association is involved. 

"There are many avenues on which APGA 
will be advancing during the next couple 
of years, no one of which is necessarily more 
important than another, but certainly one 
of the most significant will be in the area of 
legislation. 

Our entire branch structure discussed 
above will be very important in this area 
and it will be important too that we have 
our building problems taken care of so that 
the efforts of the Association can really be 
devoted to the development of permanent 
legislation affecting guidance. We will be 
taking up these legislative matters very soon 
because the National Defense Education Act 
expires in a surprisingly short time, namely 
1962, and that means that about two years of 
work must precede any permanent legisla- 
tion that is to be acted upon at that time. 

As we go into 1960, I would like to take 
this opportunity to extend to all of you 
from all of us on the staff our very best 
wishes for a most happy and rewarding 
New Year.—Arruur A. HITCHCOCK 


The GAP Gage: Let's Put Some Wood on the Fire 


DINNY DUNSMOOR, DIRECTOR 


APGA PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ADVANCEMENT PROGRAM 


РСА Амр APGA's GAP are on the 

move. APGA as of this moment has 

well over 10,000 members—the largest mem- 

bership we have ever had in our brief seven- 

year history, with new memberships coming 
in by the hundreds each month. 


When APGA’s dues were necessarily 1n- 
creased as of last May 1, some “prophets of 
doom,” and obviously “marginal members,” 
anyhow, said, “I’m dropping my APGA 
membership. APGA’s going to the dogs!” 
But, ladies and gentlemen of APGA, it “just 
ain’t true,” as attested by the above figures. 
And furthermore, it isn’t going to be true 
either, for there is a strong and vigorous 
new force in APGA that will not be denied 
—that will double this 10,000 membership 
within the next five or six years and carry 
APGA on to far greater heights of service 
to our profession and clientele. 


The strong new force alluded to above is 
that devoted solid core of APGA’s who in 
steadily increasing numbers are “standing 
up to be counted” by bringing in new mem- 
bers of our profession who should belong to 
our organization and by contributing what 
they can to GAP. This solid core is sup- 
ported by some 2,500-3,000 new members. 
These latter too have caught the vision and 
have “joined up” to help support and push 
forward our personnel and guidance frontier 
of thinking and service to our profession, 
because they see APGA as a most logical 
vehicle for these Purposes and one which 
will at the same time meet many of their 


own needs for information and professional 
stimulation. 


New and increased membership is proy- 
ing to be a real tonic to АРСА, Operating 
expenses for meeting the demands of both 
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intensified and expanded services must be 
met and this is one of the best guarantees 
that this will be done. We are winning this 
“battle of the budget,” which has plagued 
APGA throughout these early years—thanks 
to the all-out efforts of several thousand 
people—but there must be no let-up in these 
efforts for these are challenging and exciting 
times for our profession, and we must be 
prepared to meet them. 

However, there’s another important battle 
that must be fought these next two years and 
which must be won, too. This is the paying 
off of our construction loan of $31,500, plus 
interest, and our mortgage loan of $142,500. 
Target date for accomplishing the first of 
these is January 28, 1960, the first anniver- 
sary of the purchase of our new home in 
Washington, D. С. If you haven't yet made 
your "day's pay” contribution, or at least the 
very best contribution you can for this pur- 
pose, don't let another minute pass before 
you do. Get out that old, thin checkbook 
of yours, tattered and worn though it may 
be, write a check payable to “APGA,” and 
send it on now to APGA, 1605 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
Make it a little larger too than maybe you 
think you should—say $5 or $10 more. (Our 
statistical experts tell us that 50 years from 
now you'll never know the difference and 
for each of those 50 years both APGA and 
you will have benefited greatly.) D 

There's no time or place for pessimism 
as regards APGA and GAP. We must not 
look back and downward—instead, we must 
look forward and upward. Do your part 
now! Help make it possible for us to start 
that second Chicago Fire—when we burn 
our mortgage at the Chicago Convention in 
1962. 
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OCCU-PRESS... publishers of the Socio-Guidrama Series 


proudly introduces . . . 


GUIDANCE 
EXCHANGE 


authoritative . . . up-to-date . . . reliable 
MONTHLY DIGEST OF CURRENT GUIDANCE LITERATURE 
keeps YOU informed of RECOMMENDED materials in ALL areas of GUIDANCE 


SAVES you TIME... SAVES you MONEY 


in these busy days,.with the great demands upon your time, it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to keep up with the publications of interest and value in the field of guidance 


* GUIDANCE EXCHANGE does the job for YOU! 


GUIDANCE EXCHANGE is issued MONTHLY 
(except June, July and August) 


FIRST ISSUE OF GUIDANCE EXCHANGE — IN JANUARY 1960 


Dr. Sarah Splaver, the noted guidance specialist, is editor of GUIDANCE EXCHANGE. 
A well-known writer, editor and reviewer of guidance literature, she prepared the New 
York Life Insurance Co.'s “Guide to Career Literature." Dr. Splaver is an experienced 
guidance director and counseling psychologist. Her biography appears in "Who's Who of 
American Women.” 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION (9 issues) ому 8.00 


USE ORDER BLANK (below) to START YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 


GUIDANCE EXCHANGE, c/o Occu-Press 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to GUIDANCE EXCHANGE 
for one year starting with January 1960 issue 


check enclosed [C] money order enclosed [ ] 
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notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 


THE CINCINNATI GUIDANCE AND PERSON- 
NEL ÅSSOCIATION held its first regular meet- 
ing of the year in October at the Jewish 
Vocational Service headquarters. Members 
of the group were given an introduction to 
the rehabilitation program of the JVS by 
members of the staff, headed by George 
Newberger, Executive Director. 


THE NATIONAL CAPITAL AREA PERSONNEL 
AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION held its opening 
meeting on October 20. The featured 
speaker was Dr. John T. Dailey, Program 
Director, American Institute for Research, 
who spoke on "Project Talent—The Identi- 


fication, Development, and Utilization of 
Human Talents.” 


THE PUGET SOUND PERSONNEL AND GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION held its 7th Annual Con- 
lerence on. November 6 in Seattle. The 
conference theme was "Opening the Future 
for Limited Youth" and the morning session 
featured an address by Dr. William M. 
Usdane, Coordinator of Special Education 
and Rehabilitation Counseling, San Fran- 
cisco State College, and President of DRC. 
Dr. Usdane spoke on "Discovering the 
Assets of Limited Youth.” At the afternoon 
Session a discussion on “Capitalizing Assets 


for the World of Work,” was led by Dr. 
Usdane. 


THE PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE Assocta- 


TION OF GREATER PHILADELPHIA at its No- 
vember meetin, 
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Ryerson, Personnel Director of the Sun Oil 
Co., who will speak on “Square Employees 
in Round Jobs.” 


THE DENVER AREA PERSONNEL AND GUID — 
ANCE ASSOCIATION has scheduled its meet. 
ings for the balance of the 1959-1960 year 
(all meetings—except May 26—will be held 
at 7:30 р.м. at the Colorado Department of 
Employment, 1210 Sherman Street Denver). | 

January 28—Dr. Dugald 5. Arbuckle, Pro- | 
fessor of Education, Boston University, and 
President of APGA—“Clients, Counseling 
and Learning.” 1 

February 25—Dr. В. Lynn Harriman, 
Chief, Psychological Services, Federal Cor- 
rectional Institution, Englewood, Colorado; 
Dr. Harold McKee, (Moderator), Superin- 
tendent of Vocational Training; Robert 
Wilcox, Superintendent of Education; 
Thomas  Warders, Supervisory Social 
Worker—“Delinquency and the Schools.” 

March 22—Dr. Ralph C. Bedell, Chief, 
Counseling and Guidance Institutes Sec- 
tion, Division of Higher Education, U. $- 
Office of Education— (Topic to be selected). 

April 28—Lt. Col. Gabriel Ofiesh, Direc: 
tor of Leadership Studies, U. S. Air Force 
Academy—“Can Leadership be Developed? 

May 26—Annual Joint Dinner Meeting 
with other Personnel Organizations (Olin 
Hotel, 1420 Logan St., Denver). 


THE OREGON PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
Association held its Fall Conference 0n 
October 17 in Portland. The theme of the 
conference was "Guidance of Ше Abler 
Student—Its Principles and Probi 
Keynote speaker was Dr. Frank L. Sievers 
Chief, Guidance, Counseling, and Testing. 
U. S. Office of Education. 


THE AKRON AREA VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Association at its November meeting E 
tured a panel discussion on the topic “Т 
requisites and Selection of Employ 
Julia VanCourt, Coordinator of Distri " 
tive Education, Akron Public -— 
served as moderator and panel membe 
were William Frisby, Personnel Manager 3 
the M. O'Neil Co., and Kurt Feiler, Assis 
ant Manager, Sheraton Hotel. 
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Tur Lonc BEACH PERSONNEL AND GUID- 
ance ASSOCIATION featured at its November 
meeting, an address by Dr. Arthur A. Hitch- 
cock, Executive Director of APGA, who 
spoke on “Trends in Guidance.” 


Tue NortH DAKOTA PERSONNEL AND 
GuIDANCE AssOCiATION held its annual con- 
ference on November 13 and 14 in Bismarck. 
At the opening session, Dr. Robert Callis, 
Head of the Counseling Bureau at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and President of ACPA, 
addressed the group on the topic “Counsel- 
ing at Its Best.” At the session on Saturday, 
Dr. Gallis again spoke on “Ethical-Legal 
Considerations in Counseling.” The con- 
ference also featured a number of discussion 
groups. 


WHO’S WHO 


—and Where 


Gary R. Anperson has left his position as 
Assistant to the Dean of Men and Head 
Counselor of Freshmen at Northwestern 
University in Evanston, Illinois, and has 
assumed the position of Dean of Men at 
Arizona State University at Tempe. 


Eres E. CLARK, formerly Visiting Lec- 
Ш er in Education at the University of 
ecu. Boulder, has accepted a position 
er of Education and Counselor- 
Tilt: at the University of Hawaii, Hono- 


Mim R. WEBSTER has left his position as 

э Counselor at the Hastings, Ne- 

Guida, Senior High School to become 

E ance Coordinator in the Webster 
ounty Schools, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


ов R. Pierson, Associate Professor 
ES ounselor at Michigan State University, 
x dee asa Consultant on Student Affairs 
du. е University of the Ryukyus in 
inawa for the 1959-1960 school year- 
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Need instructors 
for summer school guidance courses? 


Interested in teaching 
summer school guidance courses? 


The APGA Placement Service Bulletin 
will feature in the February, March, and 
April issues summer school teaching open- 
ings and available APGA member-candi- 
dates. If you are planning an expanded 
offering of courses in guidance work this 
summer, here is where you will want to 
list your teaching positions. If you are 
interested in teaching college or university 
in guidance or related fields this 

you will want to have your 
in the February, March, and 


courses 
summer, 
listing 

April issues of the 


PLACEMENT SERVICE BULLETIN 


This service is free to all employers; 
the subscription fee for APGA member- 
candidates is $2.00. Only APGA mem- 
join the Placement Service as 


bers may 
candidates. 


For full details write: 


Mr. Carl McDaniels 
APGA Placement Service 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 9, D.C. 
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Wa ter M. Lirton, Associate Professor of 
Education at the University of Illinois, has 
been appointed Director of Guidance Pub- 
lications and Services, Science Research As- 
sociates, Inc., Chicago. 


Ricuarp A. DURFEE has resigned his posi- 
tion as Administrative Assistant to the Ex- 
ecutive Director of the National Home 
Study Council to accept a post with the 
Institute of Applied Science in Chicago. 


Kennetu W. Rottins has left his position 
as Director of Guidance and Adjustment 
Services in Jackson, Michigan and is cur- 
rently Director of Curriculum Research for 
the Educational Research Council of 
Greater Cleveland. 


Ravpu A. SCHOFIELD has resigned as Chief 
of the Counseling Section of the Indian- 
apolis Regional Office of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration to take a position as Psychol- 
ogist, Eli Lilly and Company, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


MELvENE Harre, Professor, Department 
of Higher Education, Florida State Univer- 
sity, has been named Chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee on General Education for 
the coming year by G. Kerry Smith, Execu- 
tive Director, Association for Higher Edu- 
cation. 


Moses N. Тниѕтер has retired as Dean of 
Men and Professor of Education and Psy- 
chology at Western Illinois University after 
27 years. The Teachers College Board has 
bestowed on him the title of Dean of Men 
Emeritus. 


Harorp L. HENDERSON 


has been granted 
a leave of absence as 


Assistant Professor at 
Hofstra College, Hempstead, New York, to 
work full time as Director of Research for 
Drivers Safety Service, Inc., New York City. 


Leonard A. OSsTLUND has returned to 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio, after 
spending a year as Fulbright Visiting Pro- 
fessor of Social Psychology in France. He 
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taught at the Universite de Rennes and at 


the Universite de Bordeaux and was Guest | 
Lecturer at the Sorbonne and at the Uni- | 


versity of Madrid. 


Roserr B. Myers, Director of the Р. K. 
Yonge Laboratory School, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, has announced a re- 
organization of the program of guidance 
and personnel services. GLENN W. GAMBLE 
has been appointed Director of Guidance; 
Rosert Turner has been appointed Dean 
of Students; and Dan W. Soper will con- 
tinue as Laboratory School Psychologist. 


Wanba L. Smit has left her position as 
Resident Counselor at Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale, to become Coun- 
selor at Eastgate Junior High School, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Lyte D. Ѕснмірт, formerly Instructor in 
Education at the University of Missouri in 
Columbia, is presently Assistant Professor of 
Education and Counselor at the University 
of Maryland, College Park. 


Janer DoucLas has left her position as 
Dean of Women, Eastern Washington Col- 
lege of Education, Cheney, Washington, to 
accept a position as Associate Dean of Stu- 
dents, San Jose State College, San Jose, 
California. 


Truman M. CHENEY is the new Counselor 
Trainer and an Associate Professor at the 
University of Nevada at Reno. Prior to 
coming to the University, Dr. Cheney was 
in charge of counseling and testing at Port- 
land State College in Oregon. 


APGA is participating in the Golden 


Anniversary White House Conference 
on Children and Youth, March 27- 
April 2, 1960. 
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NOW is the time for you to order your copies of 


“Basic Approaches 
to Mental Health in the Schools” 


WHY? Because this 68-page publication reprinting the series of eight articles 
on mental health from the Personnel and Guidance Journal can serve as: 
* A [еті for in-service training 


* А focal point for faculty discussion 
* Stimulating reading for all persons concerned with positive mental health in our 


nation’s schools 


WHY? Because, in the words of Dr. R. H. Felix, Director of the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health, it is a 


*... sampling of the creative work being done in this field and ; 
‚.. а timely contribution to the rapidly expanding area of mental health practice.” 


WHY? Because it provides valuable insight for present and future teachers and 
counselors, Dr. C. H. Patterson, Associate Professor of Education at the Uni- 


versity of Illinois, recently wrote: 


“I think that this should be required reading for all teachers and teachers in train- 
I hope that. . . future students will have read it 


ing, as well as for all counselors. ! 
But until they have, I will con- 


before reaching an advanced counseling course. 
tinue to use il." 


“Basic Approaches to Mental Health in the 


Write in now for your copies of t 
rders of 10 or more receive 


Schools" Single copies may be obtained for $1.00; o 
а 10 percent discount. Order from: 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. Washington 9, D. C. 
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New Members of A.P.G.A. 


The following is a list! of new members 
who have joined the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association between June I, 
1959, and October 31, 1959. 


A 


Аввотт, Joan E 5572 Netherland Ave, Riverdale 71, 
N.Y, HS Couns. DAP 
ABRAMOWITZ, JERRY 825 Lenox Rd, Brooklyn 3, N.Y. 


Asrams, Horti В РО Box 156, Leighton, Ala. 
Couns, Russellville HS. DAP 

AckrnLY, RosERT S, Jn, 60 E 32nd St, Apt 701, Chicago 
16, Ш. Asst Dean Stus, Illinois Inst Tech. 3 

ACKERMAN, Сглруѕ Н 2302 Emerson St, Philadelphia, 
Ра. 3 

Apam, Fay F 342 E Oak St, Fremont, Mich. DAP 

Appis, MancanET E State Tchrs Coll, Salisbury, Md. 
Couns for Women & Soc Dir. 4 

Acre, Enwanp О Вох 303, Bismarck, N.Dak. Couns, 
Hughes Jr HS. 5A 

AmrN, Many L 135 S Marshall Hartford 5, Conn. Jr 
HS Couns. DAP 

Axrns, JAMES W 3329 Forrest Ave, Gadsden, Ala. Boy's 
Advis & Asst Prin, Emma Sanson HS. DAP 

ArsmiHr, Wi.suR D 1567 E Almendra Dr, Fresno 26, 
Calif. Dean Stus, Fresno State Coll. 1 

Агрон, SumLrv 405 E 72nd St, New York 21, N.Y. 
Nursing Instr. 6A 

ALLEN, Dean A 11 Perkins St, Topsham, Maine. 
Stu Couns. DAP 

Ammons, Rose М 4114 Horatio St, Tampa 9, Fla. Guid 
Couns, Hillsborough Co Pub Instr Ва. 3 

Amy, Fronence C 514 W Northern Ave, Crowley, La. 
HS Couns, 5 

ANDERSON, EAmrHEL E 1 Rugar $t, Plattsburgh, N.Y. 
Asst Dean Stus, State Univ Coll Educ. 14 

ANDERSON, FRANK 105 SW 126th St, Seattle, Wash. 
Prin, Puget Sound Jr HS. DAP 

ANDERSON, JENELLA M 125 Rolling St, Lynbrook, N.Y. 
HS Couns. 4 

ANDERSON, Орл P Atkins, Va. Asst Ѕиру Guid, State 
Bd Educ. 3 

ANDERSON, Satur: C 100-12 207th St, Queens Village 
29, N.Y. Tchr & Dir, N.Y. Assn for the Blind. 5 

ANTHONY, Mrs Jon Н 117 Portland Ave, Houston 6, 
Tex. Assoc, The Pers Couns. 3 

APPLEBY, ANNB 55 Colfax St, South River, N.J. DAP 

AnMacosr, РЕтЕВ Н 3402 Lyndale Ave N, Minneapolis 
12, Minn. Dean Stus, Augsburg Coll. 3 

ARMSTRONG, CHARLES R 603 -W College St, Oakland 
City, Ind. Guid Supv, Elberfeld Pub Schs. 5 

ARMSTRONG, Dn Frep US Steel Foundation, Inc, 525 
William Penn PI, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 1,2,3A 

GEHE SEU R PO Box 531, Little Rock, Ark. Prof 

luc, 

Асн, Leroy W 702 S Bley St, Mankato, Minn. - 

|, OA Mankato pk EU 3 , Minn. Tchr- 
SHTON, NALD K 23 Sylvan Ave, Lewiston, ine. 
Guid Dir, Lewiston HS, 3 Satta 

OS Eras G Box 95, Milton, Fla. Tchr, Milton HS. 


E c dum Box Hu South Easton, Mass. DAP 
"TTNEAVE, ROLYN T: Technol 
Tex. Asst Prof & Couns. 3 — oS tae ры 


Tchr- 


Dir 


B 
Bascocx, Francis Н Sunset Dr, M i ii 
Dir & Sr HS Couns. 5 Pr uic 
Влеснт, WILHELMINA Р 


Cliford J S 
Orange, N.J. Tchr-Couns. pap | Sct HS, East 


* Style and abbreviations used in this listin; were 
from the 1958-1960 Directory of Maribor: z жы 
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Barr, }О5ЕРН L 1732 Walnut Ave, South Milwaukee, 
Wis. HS Couns. 3 


Bacem, Davm Вох 1, Choteau, Mont. Tchr-Couns, 
Choteau HS. 
Bactey, J Рло, PO Box 484, Boone, N.C. Dir Couns 


Serv, Appalachian State Tchrs Coll. DAP 

Bann, Rass: CHamLEs C 54 W 16th St, New York 11, 
N.Y. Asst Instr, Yale Univ, Sch Divinity. 3 

Вапу, Ерхл R Вох 5, Gordo, Ala. 
Pickens Co Bd Educ. 5 

Barry, Mns Maniana Boca Ciega Sr HS, St Petersburg 
7,Fla. Couns. DAP 

Bamnmnmcoe, Da Frank W Mount 
Miss. Pres, So Resch Assoc, Inc, < 

Bakke, Penny С 1439 S 16th St, Grand Forks, N.Dak. 
Tchr, Thompson Pub Schs, DAP 

Bart, Frances M_ 1852 Columbia Rd, NW, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Pub Rels Admin, T M Schippell Found & 
Clin. 6P 

BALLANTINE, Paur M 624 Hartford St, Westford, Mass. 
Tchr-Couns, Needham Jr HS. 5A 

BanLAmp, James A 104 W Westmont Dr, Dothan, Ala. 
Prin, Rehobeth HS. 5A 

Barrou, Pum E 2314 45th St, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Tchr-Couns, Des Moines Indep Sch Dist. DAP 


Tchr-Couns, 


Salus Rd, Clinton, 


Barts, Ermer L 1411 Howard St, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Supv Second Educ, Kalamazoo Pub Schs. 3 

Banack, Max G 533 River Ave, South Bend 1, Ind. DAP 

Влнром, Jack I 7 Jill Lane, Trenton, N.J. Psychol & 
Coord Spec Servs, Princeton Pub Schs. 3,5A 

BanENKLAU, Kerr E 1708 W 4ist St, Sioux Falls, 


S.Dak. HS Couns, 3 i 

Banrett, Dm EccENE A 1136 Атон St, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Supv, Div Pupil Pers & Couns, Philadelphia Sch 
Dist. 3P - 

Barrett, Leonarp J 35 State St, Valley Stream, N.Y. 
Guid Dept Chrmn. 3 

Влатіктт, Grace О San Mateo High Sch, San Mateo, 
Calif. AP 

Banton, С 861 E 22nd St, Paterson, N.J. Guid Couns. 
DAP 

Bartow, Kerwm L 5606 Badger St, Greendale, Wis. 
Guid Couns. 3,5A 

Bascom, Ropert D 1661 Steuben St, Utica 3, N.Y. 
Guid Couns, Thomas R Proctor HS. 3 

Bauen, GromcE R 810 N Main, Garden City, Kans. 
HS Couns. 3,5 

Baytess, МпрвЕр J Rockdale HS, Rockdale, Tex. DAP 

Beats, EnwEsr W 9 Hall Pl, Exeter, N.H. Tchr-Couns. 
5 


Beann, Wirra 830 SW 116th St, Seattle, Wash. 
Prin, Evergreen Sr HS. DAP 

pues W L Ashdown HS, Ashdown, Ark. 

Becken, Laura M 214 North Washington, Prescott, Ariz. 
Girls Couns, Prescott HS. DAP 

Beer, RoNALD S Е Shaw, Apt 3, East Lansing, Mich. 
Grad Res Advis. DAP 

Breztey, Epyru L 516 N Hastings, Hastings, Nebr. 
Asst Prin, Sr HS. DAP 

BrraNGER, L L State Dept Educ, 721 Capitol Ave, 
Sacramento 14, Calif. Guid Consult. DAP 

BENDER, Арл М 1610 Sierra Circle, Clearwater, Fla. 
Guid Couns. 3 

BENEKE, PuvtLIS A 19 Rockledge Rd, Wheeling, W.Va. 
Dean Girls, Triadelphia HS. 5 

ВЕххЕТТ, Lovise S PO Box 1072, White Plains, N.Y. 
Pers Dir, Westchester Natl Bank. 3 

Benson, Mary A 3875 Adams, Gary, Ind. 
Gary Pub Schs. 5 

PN Rosert Elon Coll, Elon Coll, N.C. Dean Stus. 

AP 


HS Couns. 


Guid Couns, 


Bentiry, Limpe D 1309 N Miles, El Dorado, Ark. 
Stu, East Texas State Coll. 5 

Bzaxpr, Сїлхтох L Selby Indep Consol Sch Dist, Selby, 
S.Dak. Soc Sci Tchr. DAP 

Вевхетеіх, Милом 112 S Third Ave, Mechanicville, 
N.Y. Guid Couns. 3 
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Berntson, LLovp S Park River, N.Dak. Tchr, Walsh Co 
Agricultural Sch, DAP 

Bevis, Donatp D 5629 16th Ave S, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Couns, Cen HS. 5 


Вівік, Vernis F Heflin, Ala. Couns-Tchr, Cleburne Co 


Bd Educ. DAP 

Brwett, Jonn 37 Educ Hall, Univ Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyo. Stu. 3 

ВммкнмАм, Nancy L 18 Westover Circle, Wilmington 
6, Del. Tchr-Coun. DAP 

Bmxemeven, Fronence W 730 E Third St, Tucson, 
Ariz. Stu, Univ Arizona. 1 


Bmxs, Mare С 479 Montana SW, Huron, S.Dak. Tchr- 
Couns, Huron Indep Sch Bd. DAP 

Brrner, Doris М 1178 Fort St, Honolulu 18, Hawaii. Dir. 
Tstng & Guid Dept, Honolulu Bus Coll. 3 

BLACKBURN, James W Longmeadow Jr HS, Longmeadow, 

ss. DAP 

, James О 509 S Jefferson Ave, Port Allen, 

chr, West Baton Rouge Parish Sch Bd. DAP 

LL, Jane E 1315 Bernard St, South Boston, 

Chmn Guid, Halifax Co HS, 3,5 


Va, 


Вл, SAMukL К Rt 8, Washington, Iowa. Minister 
Assoc, Presbyterian Church. 3 
Brake, RucHanp Н Eldon, Mo. Couns, Eldon Admin 
DAP 
Коти W 405th ABC Box 575, APO 74, San 


cisco, Calif. DAP 
, ALPERT D 201 El Rancho Dr, Rawlins, Wyo. 
ord, Sch Dist #8. 5 


Maz S 4911 Gage, Boise, Idaho. Girls 
Couns, North Jr HS. З 
т, Cant V 1102 Ninth Ave, NW, Minot, 


N.Da jouns, Minot Sr HS. 5 

ER Acnes S 23 Wedgewood Rd, West Newton, Mass. 
Stu. 1 

Bosrem, Damoro T 8621 Concord Lane, Westminster, 
Colo. Guid Tchr. 5 


Bocan, Georce W 108% W Silver St, Wapakoneta, Ohio. 
Guid Dir & Tchr, Wapakoneta HS. 3,5 

асас М 283 W Court St, Lincoln, Kan. Couns. 

BorawDER, Crama Н 
Jr HS Couns. 5 

Boror, Атвкһт W 3861 Newark St, NW, Washington 
16, D.C. Dean Stus, American Univ. 3 

Bores, Rev Jonn P St Sebastians Co Day Sch, Newton 
58, Mass. Tchr-Couns. 5 

Вохнлм, CmanLes A, Jn 1300 Lantrip, Kilgore, Tex. 
Tchr-Couns, Kilgore Indep Sch Dist. 5 

Bonam, Gwenvoryn 2124 Whittier, Springfield, Ш. Girls 
Couns, Springfield Sch Bd. DAP 

Bostick, Mns Veroa Вох 15, Winfield, Ala. Tchr- 
Couns, Winfield City Bd Educ. 3 

Boswrrr, Currrorp E 1177 Ash St, Arroyo Grande, Calif. 
Couns & Guid Dir, Arroyo Grande Union HS. DAP 

Bourmr, CewrATH 40 Arlington St, Winchester, Mass. 
Dir, Sch Nursing, Lawrence Hosp. 1 

Bourwane, Esrmer 508 Sunset Terr, Amarillo, Tex. 
Coun-Tchr, Travis Jr HS. 5 

Bourgue, Rev Encar А Assumption Prep Sch, Worcester 
6, Mass. Dean & Guid Dir, 3 

Bourwrrr, Vera С 1117 Monroe St, Jackson, Miss. 3 

Bowpor, DoxArp E 165 Arlington St, West Medford, 
Mass, Couns, Catholic Boys Guid Cen. DAP 

Воүр, Carmerme P 1803 Fairfax Ave, Bessemer, Ala. 
Couns, Homewood Jr HS. 5 

Braptry, Сконск W 27 Univ Circle, Charlottesville, Va. 
Grad Asst, Reading Clin, Univ Virginia. 1A,3,4 

Braptey, Hanny L Box 42, Hundred, W.Va. Tchr- 
Couns, Hundred HS. 5 

Bramey, Lester С Kent State Univ, Kent, Ohio. Asst 
Pers Dir. 1,3P 

Brame, Cart W 6201 Blue Ridge Ave, Harrisburg, Pa. 
HS Couns. DAP 

Be, Pauta 90 S Prospect Dr, Coral Gables, Fla. 

AP 

Brannon, Paut, RFD 3, Вох 13, Spencer, W.Va. Supvs 
Guid Tstng & Couns. 3 i 

Ввазк, Ештн M 1801 Park Ave, San Jose 26, Calif. 
Couns & Vice Prin, Hoover Jr HS. DAP 


1012 N Fourth, McAllen, Tex. 


January, 1960 


BnauwsrEm, Frances B 1510 E 33rd St, Baltimore 18, 
Md. Jr HS Couns, Baltimore Pub Schs. 3 

BRECKENRIDGE, Мпрвер К 16 Chatsworth Ave, Ken- 
more 17, N.Y. Sch Nurse & Tchr, North Tonawanda 
Pub Schs. 5 

Brretorr, Seymour 35622 Minton Ave, Livonia, Mich. 
Couns, Jewish Voc Serv. 3 

BnurcHaM, KENNETH С 86 Oakhurst Rd, Cape Elizabeth, 
Maine. Freshman Couns, South Portland HS. 3 

Bason, Mrs Rura С 511 W Court St, Wrightsville, 
Ga. Tchr-Couns, Johnson Co Bd Educ. 3 

Bristow, Witte W 1427 24th Ave, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Instr, Tuscaloosa City Bd Educ. 5 

Brockmann, Lovis О North Montana Coll, Havre, Mont. 
Pres. 3 

Bropm, Frank 672 Beck St, Bronx 55, N.Y. Field Rep, 
Voc Fund, Inc. 3 

Bropy, МатАІЛЕ 570 Westminster Rd, Brooklyn 30, N.Y. 
3A 

Brown, Arvin R 12 Forest Ave, Albany, N.Y. Rehab 
Trainee, State Dept Educ. 6A 

Brown, Юоһотнел W 3241 E 137th St, Cleveland 20, 
Ohio. Guid Couns, Addison Jr HS. 3 

Brown, Evetyn A 2516 Madison St, Сагу, Ind, 5 

Brown, Frora Н 1214 Summit Ave, Washington, N.C. 
Guid Tchr, Washington HS. 3 

Brown, Soeur J 196 W Ninth Ave, Columbus 1, Ohio. 
Stu, Ohio State Univ. 5 

Bnuxpv, Рокотну М 1102 Rosebud Rd, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Dean Girls, Sch Dist #1. 5 

Bayan, Jack L 14 Purdue, Pueblo, Colo. 
Risley Jr HS. 3 

Bryant, Lor E 417 Prospect St, Kent, Wash. 
Couns Kent Pub Schs. 5 

Bucxtew, Jean D Rt 1, Faison, N.C. Guid Dir, Samp- 
son Co Bd Educ. 5 

Buppre, Frank E 717 Victoria, Fairmont, Minn. HS 
Couns, Sch Dist #454. 3 

Buxer, Jonn E RFD 1, Clinton, Maine. Tchr-Couns, 
Bath Jr HS, 3 

Burcem, Marre С 426 Overbrook Rd, Ridgewood, N.J. 
Dir Guid, Hawthorne Bd Educ. DAP 

Borrocm, Saran I Box 281, Eastman, Ga. DAP 

Buwrm, James C 2268 Е Myrtle St, Stockton, 
Psychomet. DAP ^ 

Bunacx, Dn BENJAMIN Psych Resch Cen, 332 S Michigan 
Ave, Chicago 4, Ш. Dir & Owner, Psych Resch Cen. 

Burverr, AnrHuR D 408 A Brighton St, Elizabeth, N.J. 
Supv Pers Adjustment Trng, Essex Occup Center, 8,6P 

Burcwyn, Mesane Н jacens N.C. Dir Guid Serv, 
Northampton Co Bd Educ. à 

BURKE, BASE W Rt 1, Box 128, Big Creck, Miss. 
Stu. DAP 

Воптлхек, Lucire М 1404 Gaines St, Davenport, Iowa, 
HS Couns. DAP 

Burkert, Mary A 
DAP 

Вовхнлм, James E 1213 Park, Larned, Kan, HS Couns. 
3 

Burrows, Beery n ЖР 

la. Grad Asst, Men’s Res. 

ce Cuanzes W Altamont Rd, Greenville, S.C. Dean 
Grad Studies, Furman Univ. DAP 1 

Вохтом, Mrs ELEANOR 9 Shore Rd, Old Greenwich, 
Conn. DAP 

ByLER, Mns JEANNETTE К 
town, Md. Guid Couns, 


Boy’s Couns, 


Elem 


Calif. 


Rittenhouse Jr HS, Norristown, Pa. 


C Florida State Univ, Tallahassee, 


433 N Potomac St, Hagers- 
Williamsport HS. 


с 

Capwett, R C 2221 Delaware Dr, West Lafayette, Ind. 

DAP 

Carrrey, Bro THOMAS J 505 S Ludlow, Dayton 2; 
Ohio. Tchr-Couns, Chaminade HS. 3. 

Cam, Мавјокш О 499 Serena Dr, Chicago Heights, 11. 


: Bloom Twp HS. DAP 
Girls Couns, Bloom Twp Grangeville, Idaho. 


Tehr-Couns. D. 
Ce Sap К Вох 24, Repton, Ala. Tchr-Couns, 
Conecuh Со Bd Educ. 5 
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CarLAHAN, Anne M 588 Hanover St, Manchester, N.H. 
Guid Dir & Sci Tchr, Goffstown HS. DAP 

Cameron, Gmson A, Jn. 6860 NW 29th St, West Holly- 
wood, Fla. 3 

Cameron, WADDELL P 805 Baist St, Plaquemine, La. 
Tchr, Iberville Parish Sch Bd. DAP 

CAMPBELL, Davi A 1630 Sunset Cliffs Blvd, San 
Diego 7, Calif. Stu, San Diego City Schs. 3 

CAMPBELL, Dororay М PO Box 462, Golden, Colo. Jr 
HS Couns. 5 

CAMPBELL, Harner L 112 S Vine St, Elkhart, Ind. 
Couns, South Bend City Schs. DAP 

САРЕНАВТ, Junius L Ft Bragg Rd, Fayetteville, N.C. 
Guid Couns, Fayetteville Sr HS. AP 

Слренлат, Mary E Mason, W.Va. 
HS. 5 

Capuano, Dominick A 29 S Main St, Branford, Conn. 
Tchr, Branford Jr HS, 3 

Canrm, BrNJAMIN 25 Plaza St, Brooklyn, N.Y. Ha 
Consult, Educ & Voc Couns, NYC Bd Educ. 5 

Carns, THELMA А 2815 10th Ave S, Apt 12, Birming- 
ham, Ala. Girls Advis, Jones Valley HS. 3 

CaneENTER, Eva E 308 Fulton, Swanton, Ohio. Tchr- 
Couns, Swanton HS. 5 

Cann, DkLLA V 200 Woodford, Apt 4, Missoula, Mont. 
Chmn, Guid Dept, Missoula Co HS. 

Cann, Donormy Н PO Box 3025, Tyler, Tex. HS Couns. 
DAP 


Guid Dir, Wahama 


Canson, Davrm J Springfield Coll, Springfield, Mass. 
Stu. DAP 

Carter, Mary B 110 E Alabama St, Abbeville, Ala. 
Tchr-Couns, Henry Co Bd Educ. 5 

Casey, RosERT Е 17 Forest Ave, Greenfield, Mass. 
Couns, Town Greenfield. 5 

Cassmv, Bro Rosenr V 2056 E 107, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 
Guid Dir, Cathedral Latin Sch. DAP 

CasrLEBERRY, АтлсЕ С 705 E Seventh St, Tuscumbia, 
Ala. Tchr-Couns, Cherokee Voc HS. 3 

CAVANAUGH, Mns Sana Н Thomas Acres, Rt 8, Bessemer, 
Ala. Sch Couns, Jefferson Co Bd Educ. 5 

Cayce, Mns Mervyn S 1164 Kirkland Ave, Nashville 6, 
Tenn. Stu. DAP 

СсплА, Sn M Joan 1000 Hempstead Ave, Molloy 
Catholic Coll, Rockville Center, N.Y. Registrar & 
Couns, 1 

Cuarrry, Васне, C 471 Heath St, Chestnut Hill 67, 
Mass. Dir Couns, Pine Manor Jr Coll. 3 

CHAMBERLIN, Jesse Miami Norland HS, Miami 69, Fla. 
Asst. Prin. 3 

CHAMBERS, Mrs Manone W 813% Fifth St, Marietta, 
Ohio. Girls Guid Couns, Marietta City Schs. 3 

CnasAN, EvELYN S 7 Stuyvesant Oval, New York 9, 

EB а oe ce HS of Fashion Indus. 5 
ASE, WILLIAM niv New Mexico, 

Мек. Assoc Dean Men. 1 Bais paseo 
HASTAIN, Aunny Е 724 N Robb: i 

з Саш Cc HS 8 obberson, Springfield, Mo. 
HEATHAM, Атвевт B Rt 5, Magnet Cove, 

сй Dir Guid, Magnet Cove HS. mio DM aad 
HEEK, GEORGE A, Jn 604 Traub Pl, Oklahi i 

098, Ast Din State Dept Educ. DAP еки 
'HEESMAN, ELIZABETH М 315 Ch 

c,Dis Guid, Mt Carmel HS. 3 EN алрды 
HEN, HAN TsunG 57 Lane 5, Kai Sh: i 

c, Divan. Tohr, Tainan Normal Du don Rd 
HERN, ELLIOTT 7526 E Princet 'cotts, 

ct Arizona Sen d es UN ма. 
HESIN, SORRELL Е 621 Walnut 

c, Bes Advis, Syracuse Univ, ME eee NT 
ISM, (MAS D PO Box 6 ir 
po S ox 675, Daingerfield, Tex. HS 

Сиг 
ау Nancy W 644 S Conkley, Lake Village, 

CHRISTENSEN, Сілғғоар М Educ Р: i 
Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. а P Univ 

CHRISTENSEN, Jor J 33 B S Fairway, Pullm: 
Stu, Brigham Young Univ, 1 Эл к Sue 

CHRISTIANSEN, CARROLL S 2110 S Norton, Si 
S.Dak. TehrCouns, Sioux Falls Sch. 3. ^ 7 

Сл, Manis J Box 523, Pagosa Spri с 
Равенна S springs, Colo. Tchr, 


Guid 
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Crapper, Louise C 406 Locust Rd, York Hillcrest, Pa, 
Guid Couns, Dover Area Sch Dist. З 

Crank, Joe T 6509 Greenwood Rd, Little Rock, Ark. 
Dean Stus, Univ Arkansas. 1 

Crank, Sumex M 12626 Monte Vista, 
Mich. Couns, Dixon Jr HS. 3,5 

Crawson, Уїпллдам V 124 W Eighth, Coffeyville, Kan, 
Couns, State Empl Serv. 3 

Crearny, Rev Waryam D 5000 E Nowland Ave, In- 
dianapolis 1, Ind. Guid Dir, Scecina Memorial HS. 
DAP 

Crece, Wax L 1901 Hillcrest Ave, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Asst to Prin, Stewart Trng Sch, 5 

Crem, Janice Т Georgiana, Ala. 
HS. 8 

CLEMENT, DoroTHy 
DAP 

CrEvELAND, Marion Е Dania, Fla. DAP 

Crever, Васнлар У Rt 6, Mansfield, Ohio. DAP 

CumEBELL, Сковск L 6439 17th Terr N, St Petersburg, 
Fla. Guid Couns, Northeast HS. 3 

Сілхтом, Вквү, D 2503 Orange St, Amarillo, Tex. 
Couns. 3 

Coss, Henny R, Ja 209 Oakwood Dr, Wood Dale, Ill. 
Dir Guid, Fenton HS. 5 

Cocuran, Vmema L 5311 42nd St, NW, Washington 
15, D.C. Jr HS Couns. DAP 

CocuraNne, Нлкоі» B 1500 N Verdugo Rd, Glendale 8, 
Calif. Dean, Guid & Couns, Glendale Sch Dist. 3 

Cocxrert, У В Pan American Coll, Edinburg, Tex. 
Prof Psych & Couns. 1 

Cocoves, EuruvMrus A 2275 Westaire Ct, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. DAP 

Comen, MattHew А 30 Bay State Rd, Boston 15, Mass. 
Asst to Res Couns, Boston Univ. DAP 

Conen, Nancy К 41 W 96th St, New York, N.Y. 4 

Comen, Ricuann 7507 Fremont Ave, Margate, N.J. 
Guid Dir, B’nai B’rith Voc Serv. 3 ? 

Core, AnrHuR B 884 Park Pl, Brooklyn 16, N.Y. Admin 
Asst, Youth House. 5 

CorrrTA, SisreER M 89-15 Woodhaven Blvd, Woodhaven, 
N.Y. Stu. 4 


Detroit 38, 


Tchr Guid, Georgiana 


2408 Sylvan Rd, Greensboro, N.C. 


HS 


Voc 


Correy, Үплллм Н 493 W Sixth, Marion, Ind. DAP 

Cotter, Rona 2109 Banks, Houston 6, Tex. Couns, 
Lamar HS. DAP 

CorormANsoN, Carmet I White House Pike, Water- 
ford, N.J. Couns, Burlington HS. 5 


Comey, Doris M 5143 Suitland Rd, SE, Washington 
28, D.C. Tchr, Prince Georges Co Bd Educ. 3 

Compton, Мирккр J 9898 Chatham Ct, Allen Park, 
Mich. Tchr-Couns, Ecorse Bd Educ. DAP 

Cornett, RicHamp L 31 Aquilla Ave, Overview Gar- 
dens, New Castle, Del. DAP 

Connor, Canon J 1504 Kemman Ave, La Grange Park, 
Ш. Tchr, Brook Park Sch. 3 


Connor, Mary 74 Lime St, Newburyport, Mass. Dir 
Guid, Newburyport HS. 3 

Соок, Aurrep F Вох 427, Union Springs, Ala. Tchr- 
Couns, Russell Co HS. DAP 

Соок, Jane Е 214 W Adams, Macomb, Ш. Grad Asst, 
Western Illinois Univ. 3 

Coox, Ілоур D 816 S Madison, Anthony, Kan, Couns, 


Anthony HS. 5 

Comuws, Jane E 1510 Е 33rd St, Baltimore, Md. л 
HS Couns. 3 

Costa, Louise C Вох 155, Herndon, Va. DAP 

Corton, Јонх J Univ HS, Laramie, Wyo. 

Courounas, Ennest J 529 Broadway, 
Jr HS Tchr. 3 

Cousms, Arce М 819 N Fourth St, Temple, Tex 
Couns, Lamar Jr HS, DAP 

Cramer, Stuart C 17 Charles St, Ilion, N.Y. 3 

Cranvert, Every 5 24830 104th Ave, SE, Kent, Wash. 
Sch Soc Wrkr. 

Cnmawronp, Rose B Rt 3, Arab, Ala. 
HS. 


3 
Lowell Mass. 


Tchr & Lib, Arab 


Cmrrcurmro, Donarp В 2320 Fem Dr, Denver 21, 
Colo. Dir Guid Serv, Westminster HS. DAP s 
Crorr, Laverne N 9 Walnut St, Canisteo, N.Y. Gui 


Couns, BOCES. DAP Ө 
Cross, Da К Pararcra Cornell Univ, Ithaca, N.Y. Ас! 
ing Dean Women. 1 
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CnossLAND, Fren E New York Univ, New York 3, N.Y. 
Dir Admis. DAP 

CnovcH, Frorence L 2421 Pinecrest, 
Mich, Stu Couns, Roosevelt HS. 5 

Сот, Jonn С, Jn РО Box 2013, Texas A&M Coll, College 
Station, Tex. Stu. 1S 

Cumannes, CK, Jn 455 Concord Rd, Weston, Mass. 3 

Corry, Lijtia P 1205 N 15th St, McAllen, Tex. DAP 


Ann Arbor, 


CvwBALUK, Teppy T 1159 Surf Rd, Riviera Beach, 
Fla. HS Dean. 3,5 
D 
Dariex, Vinca Lanier Twp Sch, West Alexandria, 
Ohio, Guid Couns. DAP 
Юлік, ANNA M 2203 Hillside Ave, Bellmore, L.I., N.Y. 
Guid Couns, DAP 


Daxpo, Јоѕерн Н PO Box 445, Athens, Oho, Asst Dean 
Men, Ohio Univ. DAP 

Dannis, Louis W Fremont Rd, Raymond, N.H. 
Supv. 3 

Dantonino, SAMUEL S Hamilton St, Weedsport, N.Y. 
Dir Guid, Weedsport Cen Sch. 3 

DARLING, НАвогр E 6020 Stearns St, Long Beach, Calif. 
Head Couns. 3 


Asst 


Danter, CL Lubbock, Tex. DAP 

DaveNPORT, RosEnr E 2529 Payne Rd, Des Moines 
10, Iowa. Tchr-Couns. 5 

Davm, Mancarer C 415 W 25th St, Pueblo, Colo. 
Girls Couns. DAP 


Daviwson, James D Broadacre Trailer Estate, Brookings, 


S.Dak. Grad Asst, Stu Pers. 3 

Dayiwson, Janice 349 Albany, Shreveport, La. Sr 
Couns. DAP 

Davmsow, Pavut T 5008 Ponderosa, NE, Albuquerque, 
N.Mex. Asst Chief Tech Serv. 


Davies, Caruanmk L 4520 E Colorado Ave, Denver, 
Colo. Dir Cen for Stus from Abroad. 1 

Davi, Dk Е P, Jr 56 College Ave, New Brunswick, N.J. 
Clin Psych, Psych Serv Cen, Rutgers Univ. 1 

D GERTRUDE I 528 Thomas St, Johnson City, Tenn. 

Davis, Dn I Cranx 
Stu Affairs. 1 

Davis, I L, Ja Rt 1, Fayette, Ala. Asst Prin & Couns. 5 

Davis, James M 110 Elizabeth Ave, Talladega, Ala. 
Tchr. 5 

Davis, M Herren 1804 W Main St, Norristown, Pa. 
Guid Couns, Stewart HS. DAP 

Davis, Воти M Вох 366, Stephens, Ark. Couns. DAP 

DrakLE, Mapesre E Вох 545, Bayou La Batre, Ala. 
Sr HS Tchr. 5 

Dean, Cann. W, Ja 1536 Spring St, Davenport, Iowa. 
Faculty Asst Guid Dept. 3 

De Borm, Hanorp C 2650 Ridgemoor Dr, Grand Rapids 
8, Mich, Stu. 5 

Decken, Mns Wiwrenrp A 3503 S Holly, Denver 22, 


1207 Carter, Carbondale, Ш. Dir 


Colo. Girls Couns. 5 
Denner, M L 1231 Lincoln Ave, Toledo 7, Ohio. Tchr 
& Dir Guid. 3 


Devaney, ҮУплллм L 25 Eld St, New Haven, Conn, 
Attendance Offer & Couns. DAP 

Detaunren, ELwyn E 812 N Seventh St, Boise, Idaho. 
State Supv of Guid. DAP 

DeL Rosso, Steven J 28 Flynt St, Quincy 71, Mass. 
Tchr & Group Guid. 5 

БЕ VOUS Еввлү A С J Scott HS, East Orange, N.J. 

Dr Manto, Laram B 213 Orange Ave, Foley, Ala. 
Tchr-Couns. 5 

Denpy, Eva Rt2, Waterloo, Ala. Tchr, 3 
ENNY, CHARLOTTE C 245 Hillsboro Ave, Lexington, 


Ky. Asst Prof, Univ Kentucky. DAP Я 5 
Dantox, V. G Pahokee HS, Pahokee, Fla. Dir сша, 
Denmorr, Erom RFD 4, Lamar, Mo. Couns. DAP 


Юк Roo, Үүплллм M 131 Woodmere, East Lansing, 
Mich. Michigan State Univ. 3 

DzsMowp, Нллогр Е, Ја 689 Ringe Rd, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Tchr. 5 

Des Оһмклох, Rosa M Вох 1582, О.С.5., Lafayette, 
La. Guid Couns, DAP 
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Devrscu, Crame І N.Y. 
Stu. 5 

De Vræs, Jeanie А 727 Univ Ave, SE, Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. Stu, Univ Minnesota, 3 

De Wrrr, Jons, Jn 1010 Third St, NE, Watertown, 
S.Dak. Dir Guid. 3,5 

Dron, Muprep Н Wartburg, Tenn, Guid Couns. 5 

Dosw, EvucExE West Hill Collegiate Inst, West Hill, On- 
tario, Canada. DAP 

Doerr, J W Cape May, NJ. HS Dir Guid. 3 

Doran, Grenn R Kenmare Pub Sch, Kenmare, N.Dak. 
Tchr, DAP 

Dotan, Јонх A, Jn Ryan & Rowland Aves, Abraham 
Lincoln HS, Philadelphia, Pa. DAP 

Domsrow, Son 2833 W 27th St, Brooklyn, N.Y. Empl 
Interv. 1,3 

DonsawEo, Јоѕерн M, Ја 11 Donna Lane, Wayne, Pa. 
Guid Couns. 

DoyLE, Josera T 119 Mohawk St, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Tchr-Couns, East HS. DAP 

Юһасѕетн, Јоѕерн D 4207 Grimes Ave, North Robbins- 
dale, Minn. Tsting Coord, Indep Sch Dist 281. 4 

Drake, Benne M 3426 Е Elm St, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Couns, Union HS. DAP 

Drake, Bern L 2820 S Abingdon St, Arlington, Va. 


Couns. DAP 
Drake, Geratpine J 5823 Bellamah Ave, NE, Albu- 
Dir Guid, 


75-28 181st St, Flushing, 


querque, N.Mex. 5 

ово, Етне. Вох 151, Woodmere, N.Y. 
Сео W Hewlett HS. 3 

Юовоіѕ, ВКохлір L 2176 Elissalde, Baton Rouge, La. 
Stu, Louisiana State Univ. 4 

Duprey, Gorpon A Courthouse, PO Вох 626, Gold 
Beach, Ore. Coord Guid Serv. DAP 

DvcpALE, CLame W 116 Pine Hurst Ave, New York 33, 
N.Y. Guid Couns. 5 

Dumans, Laura B 36 Fitch Ave, Darien, Conn. Couns. 


Duncan, AMELIA С 520 Dunkirk Dr, Birmingham, Ala. 
Tchr-Couns. 3 

Duncan, F Rax Box 216, Wenatchee, Wash. Tchr- 
Couns. 5 

Duny, James G 3600 Griggs Rd, Apt 36, Houston, Tex. 
3 

DuxTERMAN, Geoncra H 72 Hereus Ave, Groton, Conn. 
Guid Couns. 3 

РиңккЕ, Віснлар А РО Box 545, Evanston, Ш. Educ 
Advis. 3 

Durost, Оң Warten N 
water, Fla. 3 

Dusman, Witam Н 1509 Kanawha St, Adelphi, Md. 
Guid Couns, Buck Lodge HS. DAP 

Duvar, Восн D'Auteuil S 71, Quebec 4, P.Q., Canada. 
Dir Voc Guid Dept. 2,3,4 

RERE GantAND 11212 10th Ave, SW, Seattle, Wash, 
Prin. DAP 

Dye, Hrnsuen A 601% Dicks St, Dir 

Hall, DAP 
PROPER W 1407 E Spartan Village, East Lansing, 


Mich. 3 


1895 Gulf-to-Bay Blvd, Clear- 


Muncie, Ind. 


E 
Gren A 150 Boulevard Rd, Keokuk, Iowa. 


Dir. 


REA ж 

Ші Gui sine W 101 South Rd, Kingston, RI. 
Admis. 1 $ 

ESON. Dn J A Box 33, Elizabeth City State Coll, 
Elizabeth City, N.C. Dir Stu Pers Serv. DAP 

Exon Many F 10th & Runnels, Big Spring, Tex. 
Couns, Runnels Jr HS. 5 


Ecxert, E M Illinois State Normal Univ, Normal, Ill. 
Asst Prof Educ & Asst Dean Women. DAP 
Epwamps, Lucire A 1206 Center, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Guid Couns, Wilson Boro HS. 3 X 
EewAnte: Many F West Jr HS, Gulfport, Miss. 5 


Ecan, Jack C 132 Sixth Ave, San Manuel, Ariz. Couns, 


3 ГИ " 
Ecaw, Јонх P Five Trees Farm, Harrisville, Mich. 


Guid Dir. 3 
Binge, Gorpon R Box 209, Beulah, N.Dak. Tchr. DAP 
Ersen, Davm 200 Pinehurst Ave, New York 33, N.Y. 


DAP 
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Eisen, IRVING 
Couns, 3,5 

Exprivce, Frank C RFD 1, Buck St, Suncook, N.H. 
Dist Supv. 6 

Ersmmer, Ma Gar P 609 Royal Ct, San Antonio 1, 
‘Lex. Couns Consult Serv. 3 

Eris, Buena 2101 Walnut St, Philadelphia 8, Pa. 
Empl Couns. 3 

Exzincson, Lourn M 1300 Highland Ave, Apt 3, South 
St, St Paul, Minn, Guid Couns. 3 

Erniorr, ELLEN L Knoxlyn, Rt 2, Gettysburg, Pa. 
Guid Couns & Tchr. 3 

Errrorr, Warren E 215 Wilmuth Wyoming, Cincin- 

1,3 


18 Marshall St, Irvington, N.J. Head 


nati, Ohio. Owner Elliott Assoc. 
Ertwonr, Emma V 110 Grace St, Herndon, Va. Guid 
Dir, 3,5 
EnwQvEsr, EsrueR 347 E Pine St, Fremont, Mich. 
Girls Couns, 3 
Emenson, DomarHEA 1417 McArthur Ave, La Canada, 
3 


Calif. Couns, 
Emery, Curron W Ballou Hall, Tufts Coll, Medford, 
Mass. Dean Меп. 1 


Encie, KENNETH В 405 Boston Ave, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
DAP 


Емисит, Bro J J 21 Pryer Ter, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
Couns, lowa Coll. 1,3 

Esvosrro, ANTONETTE R 150 Warburton Ave, Yonkers, 
N.Y. DAP 

EvGENE, Sister A 1512 Alps Rd., Wayne, N.J. Guid 
Dir, DePaul HS. DAP 

Evans, GonpoN Е 1161 Lafromboise, Enumclaw, Wash. 
Couns, Kent Pub Sch Dist. 3,5 

Evans, Donatp D 716 Lewis, 
Soc Studies, Sch Dist #1, 3 

Ewine, Napive M 510 Knox Pl, Joliet, Ш. Tchr Soc 
Studies & Guid, Joliet Pub Schs. 5 


ERRAND: Мотнв M 2807 N Glebe Rd, Arlington, Va. 


Laramie, Wyo.  Tchr 


F 


FAHRENBACH, pape Mary H St, Francis Acad, Joliet, TII. 


Prin-Supv. 

Fam, Dowarp C 13748 118th Ave, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada. Couns, Univ Alberta, 1 

Famcmrp, Erren P 319 Hurlburt Road, Syracuse 3, 
N.Y. Co-Dir Syracuse Univ. DAP 

Famcmi, MARGARET M Adams State Coll, Alamosa, 
Colo. Dean Women. 4 

FARBSTEIN, Marvin 33 Nokomis Ave, Lake Hiawatha, 
NJ. Guid Couns, Parsippany Cen Sch. DAP 

FARGEN, Joun J 1005 N Adams, South Bend 28, Ind, 
Couns Trnr, Univ Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 3 

Farmer, Georce C 1054 37th St, S, St. Petersburg, Fla, 
Guid Couns. St. Petersburg HS. 8,5 

Farr, Monen A 536 Hackett Rd, 
Dir Guid & Tstng. DAP 

Fast, Вовеһт E 119 N Main St, 
Couns, Woodstown HS, 5 

Faust, HELENA М St. 

M Econ Tchr. 3 
AZIO, PAUL F 216 Catheri 
Gui Gouna. 3 atherine St, East Northport, N.Y. 

FEARON, JoskpHiNE A 

б N.H. qu Spec English. 
FEDERER, Mirren D 911 Li i 

: Univ of Wyoming: S yons, Laramie, Wyo, Stu, 
EILER, N C RR 5, Chi is. i i 
СЫРЛ РЫ е ippewa Falls, Wis. Guid Dir, 

FENGER, Incaw Н 


1208 Beltrami ji 
HS Couns, DAP trami Ave, Bemidji, Minn. 
Fexicr, Sk M 1320 


Northern Bly A 
Тонг, St, Mary's HS, DAP 29 Mabasset, N.Y. Sr 
FESENMAIER, ANNE M 334 
Paul, Minn. Guid Couns, 
Friant, Dennis E 


Toledo 10, Ohio. 
Woodstown, N.J. 
John Sch, St. John, N.Dak. Home 


RFD 2, Box 166, Manchester, 
8 


3,4 
FmELMIA, Sk М 281 Masonic Ave, 


San Franci it. 
Prin, Presentation HS. DAP AGE dS 
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FELDER, ARTHUR D Adel, Ga. Couns, Cook Со. 5 

Fier, Юокотну Sch Dist of Allentown, 31 Penn St, 
Allentown, Pa. DAP 

Fink, PauL J 31S Penn St., Allentown, Ра. 3 

Fink, Wurm L 2951 Clemens Rd, Westlake, Ohio, 
Voc Couns. 3 

Fiore, A RarrH 760 Lincoln St, Waltham 
Instr, Boston Trade HS. 3 

Frsm, Cuauncey L 439 Round Hill Rd, Fairfield, Conn. 
Couns, Hicksville HS, 3 

Fisner, Lusrerine I Pleasant Hill, 
Sabine Parish Sch Bd. DAP 

FisuER, Mancangr В Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 


54, Mass. 


La.  "Tehr-Couns, 


Stu Per Serv. 1,5 

FisuEm, Sonia 5 190 Arizona Blvd, Roselle, Ill. Couns, 
Ela Vernon HS. DAP 

FLANNERY, WALTER J 120 E Prospect Ave, Pierre, S.Dàk. 
Soc Sci Tchr & P-T Couns, Theo Е Riggs HS. 5 

Frona, Dav; L 518 W Lerington Ave, Elkhart, Ind, 


Tehr-Couns, Elkhart HS. РАР 

Focarty, Epwanp L 55 Grew Hill Rd, Roslindale, Mass, 
Tehr-Couns, Cen HS. DAP 

ЕоЕТТА, SrANLEY T E 1360 Lydia Lane, Concord, 
Calif. Tchr-Couns, Mt Diablo Unified Sch Dist. DAP 

Fonp, В Н РО Box 707, Sylacauga, Ala. Guid Conns, 5 


Forrest, DoNarp У  Primghar, lowa. Tnstr-Couns, 
Primghar Indep Sch Dist. 3 3 
Forrest, Howarp A 507 Chaparral, Salinas, Calif. 
Tchr-Couns, Salinas HS. 5 
Fonny, Ризсплл Н Spring Grove, Pa. Guid Dir & 
Couns, W York Sch Dist. 3,5 
4 Myrtle, Milford, Mass. Tchr, 


Frasorta, Joun 5 
Uxbridge HS. 5 
Francis, W GRAEME 


114 N Catherine St, Plattsburgh, 
N.Y. Dir Guid. 3 


Евлмрѕех, Da Aroen N Logan, Utah. Prof Psych & 
Head Dept Psych & Guid, Utah State Univ. DAP 
Franku, Rev W Е 9790 Ashbury Rd, Dubuque, 
Towa. Chief Voc Rehab & Educ Sect. 2,3P S 
FRANKS, RucHanp Burley HS, Burley, Idaho. Guid 


Dir, DAP 4 

Frasen, Неге El Dorado HS, El Dorado, Ark. Guid 
Couns. 3 3 

Frazer, TuetMA R 232 Villa Pl, Rahway, N.J. Guid 
Couns. DAP 

Frevenicx, SR М RD 3, Cumberland, R.I. Prin, Mercy- 
mount Co Day Sch. 3 

FnzpERICKs, Saran 2800 W Fourth St, Williamsport, 
Pa. DAP 

FREEMAN, ALFRED N, Jn 17517 Maine, 
Mich. Couns, Miller Jr HS. 3,5 

Freeman, TwyLa W 304 Touhy Ave, Park Ridge, Ill. 
Couns. 

Frecia, James A 2601 10th St, N, Fargo, N.Dak. Stu, 
North Dakota Agricultural Coll. 5A 

FREITAG, Joyce J 228 Foster St, Brighton 35, Mass. 
Guid Couns, Gamaliel Bradford HS. DAP 

Fret, Epivin L 555 S 201 St, Seattle, Wash. 
Olympic Jr HS. DAP r 

Friscuman, LroNAnD 5 9265 Carlyle Ave, Surfside, 
Fla. Trng Coord, Miami Beach HS. 3,5 " 

Frost, Атвевт Н 7150 Heath Street, Genesee, Mich. 
Dean Boys Mt. Morris HS. DAP 

Fnowrm, James А Rich Twp HS, Park Forest, Ш, Sch 
Couns. 3 

Froyen, Len A 213 W 22nd St, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Instr, Iowa State Tchr Coll. 3 л 

Еонамам, Wittram В 623 Е Third St, Litchfield, Minn. 
Guid Couns, Washington HS. 8,5 


Detroit 12, 


Prin, 


FurrtER, ELrzapETH S Вох 415, Waldo, Ark. Tchr & - 
Guid Couns, Waldo HS. 3 
Fuston, CHmsrmwE РО Box 177, Strawn, Tex. DAP 


G 


Garazaw, MıcmaeL М 407 E Michigan, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Exec Dir Jewish Voc Serv. 3P 

Gaxprup, Ervin О 1122 15th Ave, S, Grand Forks, 
N.Dak. Tchr-Couns, Grand Forks Schs. 5 

Ganrnen, Davy 1505 Marshall Rd, Kirkwood, Mo. 5 © 

Gaston, Don 1273 N Ave, New Rochelle, N.Y. Н 
Couns. 3 
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GaurREAU, MansHarL B Вох 98, Gonzales, La. HS 
Prin, Ascension Parish Sch Bd, 5 

Genpa, О J 1601 Applecroft, Kalamazoo, Mich, 8 

Germain, Donarp P 549 Arbramar Ave, Pacific Pali- 
sades, Calif, Sch Couns, Los Angeles HS. 5 

Genmany, E Orar 3711 Northview Dr, Jackson, Miss. 
Tchr-Couns, Jackson Pub Schs. 5 


Gmsons, PrAnLE О Вох 40, Williston, Fla. Tchr- 
Couns, Williston HS. 5 
Giszs, Ione A 500 W Ninth, Casper, Wyo. Tchr-Couns, 


Natrona Co HS. 3 

Стввз, Lovise E 956 E 223га St, New York 66, N.Y. 
Grad Stu, New York Univ. 3 

Geson, Jerome Н 1021 Quincy St, NE, Albuquerque, 
N.Mex. Supv, Sandis Corp. 3 

Gipson, VinciviA B 309 Valley, Winnfield, La. 
Educ Tchr, Winn Parish Sch Bd. 5 

Сивевт, Bro 5900 W Belmont Ave, Chicago, Ш. Dir 
Guid, St Patrick HS. 3,5 

Спвквт, Norman S 107 W Oregon, Urbana, Ш. Stu 
Placemt Consult, Univ. Illinois. 4 

Gmprnt, SAMuEL D 5938 Wish Ave, Encino, Calif. 
Cert Psychol. 3 

Сп.вквтзох, Canrtvte W 1938 Univ Ave, Madison 5, 
Wis. Resch Asst, Univ. of Wisconsin. 3 

MI Gres, Geronce C, Ја 2762 Woodbine, Evanston, Ш. 
Grad Stud, Northwestern Univ. 3 

Сплаѕ, Jonn M 15 Higgins St, Portland, Maine. 
Guid, Falmouth Pub Sch. 3 

Симов, Mimprep M RR 1, Stonington, Ш. Lib- 
Couns, Videm Commun HS. DAP 

Girm, Louis L Pupil Per Servs, Bd Educ, City Hall, 
Buffalo 2, N.Y. Asst Supt Pupil Per Servs. 3 

GrzARELLL Аттпло L 614 River Ave, Providence 8, 
R.I. Guid Dir, Wheeler HS. 5 

Grass, ANN T 85 Norbert Lane, Eugene, Ore. 
Univ Oregon. 6 

Сивммік, Irene М 401 E Linn St, Missouri Valley, 


Spec 


Dir 


Stu, 


Towa. HS Tchr-Couns. 3 
ORE qu Tahlequah City Schs, Tahlequah, 
а. 


Сорулм, Jimmy А 207 Carol St, Waycross, Ga. Couns, 
Waycross HS. 3 

Gotpnenc, Hannan L 401 28th Ave, San Francisco, 
Calif. Educ Dir, US Army. 1,6A 

Соорстом, EnwrsrmwE 2106 E Main St, Murfreesboro, 
Tenn. Probation Officr-Psychol, State of Tennessee. 3 

Соормам, Sara 307 Franklin Pl, Plainfield, N.J. DAP 

Gornon, Dn Barsara J 1387 Commonwealth Ave, Apt 
19, Allsten Station, Boston 34, Mass. Guid Couns. 3,5 

Соһром, Many I 2727 Carondelet St, New Orleans, 
La. Couns, Jefferson Park Sch Bd. DAP 

Gonr, Mary E 1301 16th Ave S, Nashville, Tenn. DAP 

Gone, Rur& M PO Box 6252, Greensboro, N.C. Educ. 
Couns, Agricultural & Tech Coll of North Carolina, 4 

Gores, SytvesreR J Westhope Pub Sch, Westhope, 
N.Dak. ‘Tchr-Supv, Westhope Pub Sch. 5 

Gonwam, Кснлвр L 1201 Walnut, Aurora, Ш. Dir 
Guid, West Sr HS, 5 

Goss, Jonn P 165 Western Ave, Brattleboro, Vt. Dir 
Guid, Brattleboro Pub Sch. 5 

Сосон, Donoruv B РО Box 283, Waterbury, Vt. Tchr- 
Dir Guid, Waterbury HS. DAP 

GnanmL, Vincinta L 905 S Spring, Evansville 4, Ind. 
Dir. Women’s Couns, Evansville Coll. DAP 

Granam, BrnwApmwE T Colorado State Coll, Greeley, 
Colo. Dir, Men’s Res Halls. DAP 

GRAHAM, Wittram 16222 Sylvester Rd, SW, Seattle, 
Wash, Prin, Sylvester Jr HS. DAP 

Graver, Awpnrr 71 D’Auteuil St, Quebec 4, P.Q., 
Canada, Voc Guid Couns. 3 

Graves, Juri C 5803 Third Pl, NW, Washington 11, 
D.C. Guid Couns, District of Columbia Pub Sch. 5 

Graves, Mns T P 300 Adams Ave, Oneonta, Ala. 
Tchr-Couns, Oneonta City Bd Educ. 5 

EDA Crarence Ј Univ Richmond, Richmond, Va. 1А, 


Guess, Hamorp S 1011 Raton, La Juanta, Colo. Guid 
Couns, La Juanta HS. 5 

Grirri, Dons D Gilmanton, N.H. Guid Couns, La- 
conia HS. 5 
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GmmsrEAD, Jonn Н 316 W Rhett Ave, SW, Huntsville, 
Ala. Prin, Huntsville City Sch. 3 
Griswotp, Norma J Cen HS, N Chancery St, McMinn- 


ville, Tenn. Couns, Cen HS. DAP 
Gross, Enma L РО Box 1348, Kingsville, Tex. DAP 
Frank Grupen РО Box 151, Bason, Wyo. Ргіп-Сиій 


Couns. 3 

GnuETZMACHER, ErnELYN Denfeld Sr HS, Duluth, Minn. 
Couns. DAP 

Gunn, Many А 4597 Seneca Dr, Okemas, Mich, DAP 

Gunninc, Tuomas J 82 Balch St, Pawtucket, R.I. 
Tchr-Couns, Tolman HS. 5 

Gusrarson, Joseruive М 23 Baird Block, Devils Lake, 
N.Dak. HS Tchr. 5 

Gwin, Bossy R Uriah, Ala. Tchr-Couns, Monroe Co 
Bd Educ. 5 

Gyspers, Norman C 1607 Northwood Apts, Ann Arbor 
Mich. Stu, Univ of Michigan. 3 


H 


Hackwonrg, W Howarn 1538 Eighth Ct, 
mingham, Ala. Couns, Bd Educ. 5 

Hames, MansmaLL К 864 Helmsdale Rd, Cleveland 
Hts, Ohio. Guid Couns, Cleveland Hts Bd of Educ, 3 

Hatt, Broust J 3354 Gettysburg St, Fort Dix, N.J. 
Asst Pers Offer, US Army, 1 

Harr, Dororny K 147 12th St, Silvis, Ill. 3,5 

Hart, Dwicgr W 213 Third St, Lead, S.Dak, Couns- 
Tchr. 5 

Harsteap, Harorp W 116 Sixth St, 
Mich. Stu. DAP 

Нлмтктт, Ronna О 435 Luray Pl, NW, Washington, 
D.C. 3A 

Hawrm, Harorp W 119 S Imporia, El Dorado, Kan. 
HS Couns. 3 


W, Bir- 


Breckenridge, 


Hammett, Ron C 3750 Cavalier, Salem, Ore. Уос 
Rehab Couns, State Dir Voc Rehab. DAP 
Hamre, Rocer Е Вох 363, Lisbon, N.Dak. Instr- 


Couns, Lisbon Pub Sch. DAP 

Hancock, R G 32 Arch Ave, Farmingdale, N.Y. Couns 
Grad Stus, Indiana Univ. 1,3 

Hanpy, Ronatp W 14205 Leroy Ave, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Guid Couns, Bd Educ. DAP 

Hanecroar, Mac L 1209 Summit Ave, $t Paul 5, 
Minn. Couns, Alexander Ramsey HS. DA) 

Hawxisu, Geneva Е 1 General Ave, Sandusky, Ohio. 
Couns, Sandusky HS. 3 

Hant, Harop С 1212 N Detroit St, Rt 3, Xenia, 
Ohio. Tchr, Cen Jr HS. 3 

Hawnranan, Rosert P 18735 Ashland Ave, Homewood, 
П. Tchr, Thornton HS. 5 

Hansen, Dare D Concordia Tchrs Coll, Seward, Nebr, 

jp Davi P 39 Marvin Lane, Univ Hgts, New 
Brunswick, N.J. Grad Stu, Rutgers Univ. 

Harpy, BnANcHuE М 529 W Base St, Madison, Fla, 
Dir Guid Cen, North Florida Jr Coll. DAP 

Harpy, CLAvupiA M 309 Mooreland Rd, Montgomery, 
Ala. Dean Girls, Montgomery Pub Sch. 

HanLey, Marcaret P 944 Massachusetts Ave, Lunen- 
burg, Mass. Guid Couns, Lunenburg Sr HS. 5 

Hanmer, Rosert К 1611 Sixth St, Brookings, S.Dak, 
Grad Stu, South Dakota State Coll. 6 

Harney, ELIZABETH A 6 Glenwood Circle, Lynn, Mass. 

ickering Jr HS. 3 

niceties Wl Centre, Ala. Tohr, Co Bd Educ. 8 

HARRELL, Leicuton E 1678 Linden St, East Lansing, 
Mich. Stu, Michigan State Univ. 1 

HannvMAN, M Evcene 11107 E 35th St, Independence, 
Mo. Couns, Southeast HS. 3 К ) 

Hanr, Atsenr B Вох 277, Buffalo, Mo. Dir Guid, 

5. 3 

ed Ropney T Michigan State Univ, East Lan- 
sing, Mich. Advis, Mens Res Hall. 6 

Harvey, Grorcia У 907 Staffird Ave, Memphis 16, Tenn. 
Tchr-Coun, Manassas HS. 5 

HAwAYEK, Josera 205 Voorhees Ave, Buffalo 14, N.Y. 
Guid Couns, Emerson Voc HS. 3 

Hawxms, Tomas Е Hampton, Va. Dean Men, Hamp- 


ton Inst. l 
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Hayes, Dorn L 7934 Turquoise Lane, Houston, Tex. 
Couns, Landiam Jr HS. 5 

Haynes, Saran E 409 King St, Tallassee, Ala. Tchr- 
Coun, Tallassee HS. 5 

Hayniec, Tuomas M 6830 Williamsburg Blvd, Arling- 
ton 18, Va. Coun, Arl Sch System. 3 

Hazen, ТнкоровА T 536 S Holland Sylvania Rd, To- 
ledo 7, Ohio. Dean-Couns, Rogers HS. 

Heanp, D Patricia 1431 Smithwood, Bloomington Ind. 
Res Hall Coun, Indiana Univ. DAP 

Hesert, Сковсе М PO Box 22, Maurice, La. Tchr, 
Lafayette Jr HS, 5 

Heck, James B 324 Femwood Ave, Dayton, Ohio. 
Tchr, Bd Educ. 5 

Hermann, CHanLEs E 409 Houser Dr, El Dorado, Kan. 
Judge Pol Ct, City El Dorado. 3 

Hervey, Canon D 829 Maplewood, Anderson, Ind. 
Sch Couns, Pub Sch. DAP 

Hemineway, Үплллм C 211 S Monroe St, Tiffin, Ohio, 
Assoc Prof Educ, Heidelberg Coll. 4 

Henc, Nona R 334 Stratford Dr, Tucson, Ariz. 
Coun, Tucson Pub Schs, DAP 

Henry, PAUL W РО Box 31, Derby, Vt. HS Prin-Couns, 
5 


Tchr- 


Herser, WiLram E 3301 Clinton Ave, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Pers Offer, US Army Med Corps. DAP 

Herpr, Martna N Oldham Co HS, La Grange, Ky. 
Guid Coord. 5 

Hermansen, Henry J Brook, Ind. Tchr, Mt Ayr HS. 3 

Нкһмром, Mns. Lxe 126 W 15th, Ada, Okla. Couns, 
Ada Jr HS. DAP 

HxnsuNER, Carvin R 1116 Parkway Dr, 
Towa. Couns, Davenport Bd Educ. 5 

Hervey, PauL С PO Box 884, Leaque City, Tex, Sr 
HS Couns, Clear Creek HS. 5 

Hester, Manwe 610 Elm St, Watsontown, Pa. Couns- 
Tchr, 3 

yon Mamcanrr Guid Dept, Selah HS, Selah, Wash. 


Davenport, 


Hoe Anrmum E Nashville HS, Nashville, Ark. Couns. 


Hicks, CumsrEE T 433 
DAP 

Hin, Jonn W Rt 1, 
Jefferson Co Bd Educ. 

Hir, Mame A РО Box 63, Wilsonville, Ala. 
Couns. DAP 

Нил, Norman J 29 Erie St, Albion, N.Y. Jr HS Guid 
Couns, Albion Cen Sch. DAP 

Hurado, Marion K 1311 N Sixth St, Temple, Tex. 
Couns, Killun, Tex Pub Schs, DAP 

Hits, KewNETH D 2825 Weaver Circle, Boise, Idaho. 
Boys Couns, Boise Pub Schs. 3 

Hinestey, WiLLIAM F, Jn 1297 Duncan Ave, 
Ga. Guid Couns, Lanier JHS. 4 

Ніһѕсннолх, Mns Т 265 W 72nd St, New York 23, N.Y. 
Instr, Newark State Tchrs Col. 3 

HNaTKO, MICHAEL J 713 E Sheridan St, Ely, Minn. 
Couns, Indep Sch Dist #696, 3 

FOREN. JouN M 35871 Parkdale, 


Норсе, Mary J 3441 S Court, Mont, la. 
Dean Girls, Mont Со Ва Educ, 3 ' ^ ^» Ala 
Horrzix, Vinca 686 University 
Dean Girls, Brownell Jr HS. DAP 
Horroway, Wir J 508 Dunbar St, Durham, N.C. 
E Couns North Carolina Coll at Durham. DAP 

OLLY, Francesca B Lake Таска 
Teht-Couns, Morris Hills HS. 5 Stanhope, NJ. 
Боса Е Вох 43, Ely, Nev. Couns, White Pine 
Hour, Irvine 200 Beacon Hill, Manor Dr, Apt 8A 
Dobbs Ferny, N.Y. Couns, Albert Leonard Jr Hi. 


Hour, Wutan S 706 Randolph, NW, Washi 

D.C. chr, District of Columbia Pub sche Qi some 

Hopkins, Donato D 598 Bruce St, Anaheim, Calif. 
Head Couns, Jordan HS, Long Beach. DAP 

Hoane, Lucrix 3250 Minglewood Dr, Beaumont, Tex. 

Horkowsxi, 
DAP 


Earl, Joliet, ll, Tchr-Couns. 


д 44, Gardendale, Ala. Couns, 
Lib- 


Macon, 


Livonia, Mich. Couns, 


Pl, Grosse Pt, Mich. 


ArsA 5 Church St, Stafford Springs, Conn. 
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Hovcums, Nira J 1011 N Walker St, Princeton, W.Va, 
Co-Dir Guid, Merch Co Schs. DAP 

Howanp, Many Y T 825 University Ave, SE, Birming- 
ham, Ala. Grad Stu. DAP 

HowraNp, RrcHamp C 24 Pearl St, Franklin, Mass, 
Dean Men, Dean Jr Coll. 1,3 


HnauscukaA, RaymMonp Box 2568, Juneau, Alaska, Dir, 
Alaska Off Voc Rehab, 6 
Husparp, Lawrence L Rhodes Apts, Juneau, Alaska, 


Supv, Bryant Electric Co. 3 

Huppert, Ңовквт N 114 N Union St, Appleton, Wis, 
Dean Men, Laurence Coll. 1 

Hucuer, Cuantes С 102 Maple 
Stu. 3 

НОЕВВЕ, KeNNETH В RR 2, Angelus Circle, Grand Haven, 
Mich. Tchr-Guid Couns, DAP 

HvrLLMANTEL, Perry C 23565 Outwood Dr, 
field, Mich. Guid Couns, Catholic Cen HS. 3 

Hunt, Frep A 2660 Point View Dr, Allison Park, Pa, 
Guid Couns, Hampton HS. 3,5 

Номт, Невѕнліл, R 715 Vanderbrooke Rd, Charlotte, 
N.C. Dir Guid, Myers Park HS, 3 

Hunt, James G 402 Calvert, Muncie, Ind, Asst Prof 
Educ. 3 

Hunt, Darwin D 820 10th St, Worland, Wyo. 
Couns. DAP 

Honrer, Bannana Н 
Sr HS Lib-Tchr. 3 

Hounren, Bro EAGEN 13645 Riv 


St, Milford, Conn, 


South- 


10 Thomas Circle, Tuscaloosa, Ala, 


side Dr, Sherman Oaks, 


Calif. Dir Studies, Notre Dame HS. 5 

HuwTER, Mns Ona A 1403 Third Ave, Jasper, Ala. Couns- 
Tchr 3 

Husson, Мотнең Arr County Day Sch of Sacred 
Heart, 785 Centre St, Newton, Mass. Tchr-Couns. 
DAP 


Нотсніхѕ, RicHAmp М Main St, Brookfield, N. Guid 
Couns, Brookfield HS. DAP ч 
Нутоніхѕом, EtrvonE S Meadowdale Farm, Sandyville, 


W.Va. Guid Couns, Ravenswood, W.Va., HS. 3 


IkrpA, Janer Н 940 llth St, Boulder, Colo. Grad Stu, 
Univ Colorado, 3 

Ikeranr, TarcHr Box 364, Florida State Univ, Tallahas- 
see, Fla, Stu. DAP 4 

ТохтА, Heren W Е Lake Rd, Skaneateles, N.Y. Guid 
Couns, Hunington Sch. 5 

Invin, Manette L 419 Spokane Ave, Whitefish, Mont. 
HS Couns, Flathead Co, Mont. 5 

Iwar, Cuantes TW 907 Stoughton St, Urbana, Ш. DAP 


J 


1868 llth St, Mich. 


Jackson, Восе P 
Couns, Bd Educ, ; 

Jackson, Н FmaNxLr 1811 Alabama St, Big Spring, 
Tex. HS Couns. DAP 

Jackson, James B Ector HS, Odessa, Tex. DAP 

Jackson, Maxine P Box 671, Wadley, Ala. 
Couns, Chambers Co Bd Educ. 3,5 

Jacques, Mirpnrp J 444 Riva Ave, Milltown, NJ. 
Tchr-Couns, New Brunswick Bd Educ. 5 

Janer, SR M  Mercyhurst Coll, Erie, Pa. 


Wyandotte, 


Tchr- 


Dir Guid. 
Asst 


Jansen, Jonn J Univ of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio. 
Prof of Educ. 1,3,4,5 

Jaourrm, Wim Н 431 Pattie Dr, Berea, 
Coord Eve Prog, Baldwin-Wallace Coll, DAP 

Jarman, Lrovp L Larimore, N.Dak. Dir Guid Serv, 
Larimore HS. DAP я 

Jany, Раот. W 18 Hartford Ave, Glen Falls, N.Y. Music 
Tchr & Guid Couns. 3A ^ 

Javzz. С. J 319 W.Va. St, Milwaukee, Wis. Prin, Boys 
Tech HS. 3 

Tax, Gwiwporew B N 12th & Merchant, Abilene, Tex. 
Abilene Pub Schs. DAP 

Jerrrey, Rusy P 1720 W Madison, 
Ariz State Empl Serv. DAP 

Јемкімә, Mary C 1206 Evangeline St, Mobile, Ala. 
Tchr-Couns, Eanes Jr HS. 3,5 


Ohio. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
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Jewett, Parricta A 5100 Defense Hwy, Bladensburg, 
Md. Couns, Bladensburg Jr HS. 

Jmxs, Lyna Н Eastern Okla A&M Coll, Wilburton, 
Okla, Asst to Dean Stus. 1 

Jouns, Mna С Rt 4, Elba, Ala. Couns-Lib, Kingston 
HS. 5 

Јонмѕом, Cart A 2034 Lake Blvd, North St Paul, Minn. 
Couns, North St Paul Jr HS. DAP 

Jounson, Cant. G Genl Delivery, Duchesne, Utah. Dir 


Pupil Pers & Guid, Duchesne Co Sch Dist. DAP 
Јонмѕом, Everyn L 209 S State, Apt 2, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Univ of Michigan 3 
Jounson, GroncE С 805 42nd Ave, Gulfport, Miss. 


Supv Couns, Biloxi, Miss. DAP 

Jounson, Н О 22586 Ann Arbor Trail, Dearborn, Mich. 
Supt Schs, Dearborn Twp. 3 

Jonsson, HarnviN S 2721 S Prairie Ave, Sioux Falls, 
S.Dak. Couns, P Henry Jr HS. 5 

Јонмѕом, Henry L 4371 Somerton Ave, Trevose, Pa. 
Guid Couns, Abington Twp HS. 3 

Јонмѕом, Huron D 718% Ауе F, Fort Madison, Iowa. 
Co-Guid Coord, Lee Co Bd Educ. 5 

Jounson, Lronanp 225 S 152nd St, Seattle, Wash. Prin, 
Highline Sr HS. DAP 


а Jounson, Lovise С 2225 16th St, NE, Washington, 
D.C. Couns, Taft Jr HS. 5 
Тонмвом, ManrmrrA 216 E 15th St, Tempe, Ariz. 


Tchr-Couns, Union HS. 5 
том, Minnie W 2328 Hampton St, Columbia, S.C. 


Јонмѕом, P A 7676 S San Pedro St, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Couns, JC Fremont HS. DAP 

Јонмѕом, Roserr W 3093 Shaw St, Flint, Mich. Dir 
Guid, Atherton Commun Sch. 5 

Joss Tuomas J 4171 Burgen Ave, St Louis, Mo. 

Jouwsrow, Geneva M 1034 N Alexander, Royal Oak, 

Mich. AP 

SY "bus; Ф D 781 Firestone, Memphis, Тепп. Manassas 


Jones, Faye М 434 Dolphin Pl, Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Stu. 5 
Jones, Н E 77 NE Capital, Battle Creek, Mich. Exec 
Dir YWCA. 3 


Jones, Heren R Rt 4, Box 684, Fairfax, Va. _ Couns- 
Tchr, Lee HS. 515 $ ; 

Jones, Henry D Georgetown, La. 
Sch. 3 

Jones, Marcarer T 705 Fayette Pike, Montgomery, 
W.Va. Tchr, Kanawha Co Bd Educ. 4 

Joss, Dn Атлсїл B 2726 Zamora St, Pasay, Philippines. 

* _ Prof-Guid Couns, Centro Escolar Univ. DAP 

Јоѕкрн, Fay J 657 E Phila Blvd, Flint, Mich. Couns- 
Dean Girls, Mt Morris, Mich, Bd Educ. DAP 

Jounenr, Sn Grmanpa M 4660 Harbord Dr, Oakland, 

| Calif. Chmn Guid Dept, Holy Name Sch. DAP 
lust, Rocer V 1509 17th St, Bismarck, N.Dak. 
Couns, Bismarck Pub Schs. DAP 

Jesi, Bro AwrHowv St Mary's Coll, Winona, Minn. 
Dir Couns. 1 


Tchr, Grant Parish 


Guid 


K 
` зш Merte D 373 Hull Dr, Tallahassee, Fla. Stu. 


чол, Снш.лм Arr Kabul Univ, Kabul, Afganistan. 
ir Genl, Educ & Publication 1 

W Djalan Kapuas No 20, Djakarta 1-15, 
Stu. DAP 
SPER, Tex с 720 N Chestnut, Olathe, Kan. 


UTZ, Wirtiam L 606 Summer St, Lynnfield, Mass. 
moe Parlin Jr HS. 3 
ARBEY, Елі C 6 Tamma Lane, Hazelwood, Mo. 
HS Couns. 5 
INGER, GerTRUDE L 797 May South Ct, Cincin- 
кла Ohio, TchrCouns Seton HS. DAP 
es Mamm R 1811 5 Main St, Del Rio, Tex. Couns, 
= ree Inde? Sch Dist. 3 
, ЈАМЕ: 
e АМ 523 S Atherton St, State College, Pa. 


MP, Geraro Е Вох 476, Paxton, Ш. 3 


January, 1960 


кешш Наногр W Clifton Sch System, Clifton, Kan. 

Kennepy, Resexan T Rt 2, Box 222, Bay St Louis, 
Miss. Couns, 3 

Kennepy, Troy W 309 Tyler St, Jonesboro, La. 
Guid & Couns, 5 

Kmp, A Juanrra 5408 N MacArthur, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Couns, Putnam City HS. DAP 

Krert, W Howarp Court House Annex, Sunbury, Pa. 
Dir, Couns & Tstng, Bucknell Univ. 1,8A 


Supv 


Кімвһоосн, К D 310 Fallassee St, Dadeville, Ala. Dir 
Guid. 5 
Kine, CHAnLYN R 1127 W Brooks, Norman, Okla. Asst 


Prof Home Econ, Uniy Oklahoma, 4 

Kine, Ерутне М 2210 Chalmers St, Durham, N.C. DAP 

Kinc, Harvey T Box 561, Forks, Wash, Guid Couns, 
Quillaynti Valley Sch Dist #402. DAP 

Kine, Peccy А 2101 Oberlin, Palo Alto, Calif. 3 

KiwNEYy, KennetH R 200 Carroll Ave, Mamaroneck, 
N.Y. Guid Dir, 3A,5 

Кімѕгкү, Cuarres T 5345 Sumrall Dr, Baton Rouge, 
La. Tchr-Couns, Cen HS. DAP 

Кіһснвевсен, Eric С 171 Sycamore Ave, North Plain- 
field, NJ. 3 

Ккк, Тноңѕтох 5 2902 W Orlando Dr, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Couns. DAP 

KrmkrAND, PauL B 30 Alexander Rd, New Britain, Conn. 
Tchr-Couns, Talcott Jr HS. 5 

Kraus, Mary L Box 527, Beckley, W.Va. 
Tstng & Couns. 5 

KravwaN, Heren W 80 Weequahic Ave, Newark, N.J. 
Tchr-Couns. 5 

Krem, Harry J 4911 Leona Dr, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Couns, Baldwin HS. 3,5 

KLEINFELTER, Jonn J 2548 Carlow St, El Cajon, Calif. 3 

Кгохіх, Frank M 4508 W 15th St, Sioux Falls, S.Dak. 
Couns, Pub Schs. 3 

Ковлүлѕні, Rey M T Boston Coll, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Dir, Guid, 


Guid 


Stu. 
Kosse, Curisteen W 501 S Sixth, Douglas, Wyo, Tchr, 
Jr HS. 3 


Kocum, SR M Юлзпк 220 Taylor St, NE, Washington, 
D.C. Stu. 1 

Kopa, Tapao Olaska Fu Shokugyo, Tekisei Sodansho, 
1-51 Awabori Dori, Nishi Ku Osaka City, Japan. DAP 

Кокміс, Wirta Concordia Tchrs Coll, Seward, Nebr. 
DAP 

KorrMoncEN, Ropcrr C 4444 Wausau Rd, Okemos, 
Mich. Stu. DAP 

Kotuns, Many Freedom HS, Freedom, Pa. Couns. DAP 

Korz, Jonn К 4127 Freedom Way, Weirton, W.Va. 


Stu Couns, 1 


Krors, Косе L 1715 Brainard, Wichita, Kan. Couns. 
DAP 
Kruc, Crrrcnrmip Вох 343, Garrison, N.Dak. Tchr- 


Couns. 5 
Kumar, GroncE A Oregon Commun HS, Oregon, ш. 


Tchr-Couns. 3 Bs 

Kumprer, Нако» R 1441 Wisconsin River Dr, Rt 3, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. Couns. DAP 

Kumrert, Rev WiL.LiAM C Bird Island, Minn, Tchr- 
Couns, St. Mary's Church. 3 d 

кону, JORN H Enderlin Pub Sch, Enderlin, N.Dak. 
Tchr-Couns. DAP 

пар Mary LG 509 W 1215 St, New York 27, N.Y. 
Stu. 1A 

B 


Lacey, Віснаар L 241 Ancon Ауе, 
Couns, Pelham Memorial HS, DAP 
Lampman, Henry P 5961 Guadalupe Terr, NW, Al- 
buquerque, N.Mex. Dir Guid, Pub Sch. 8,5 

Lancaster, JaMes J 17 Bonnybank Terr, South Port- 
land, Maine. Dir Guid, Jr HS. 5 

Lancness, Mnuam 228 W 16th St, New York, N.Y. 
tu. 5A 

rub Cor V T Hargrave Milit Academy, Chat- 
ham, Va. Acad Dean. 3A 6 

Lapus, Josera 188 Winchester St, Brookline 46, Mass. 
Ci , Boston Pub Schs. 3 

Todea: ViNCENT E 208 Rule Ct, Glassboro, N.J. 
Guid Dir, Clayton N.J. HS. DAP 


Pelham, N.Y. 
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La Rue, Dan C Salem, Ky. Couns, Livingston Cen 
HS, Burna, Ky, 5 

LAUBSCHER, Westey Е 1122 Lovel Ct, Concord, Calif, 
DAP 

Lauritzen, Pavut W 415 E Washington, Clarinda, 
Iowa. Tchr, HS & Jr Coll. 3 

La Voy, Mayme A 910 W Locust, Stayton, Ore. Guid 
Coord, Union HS. 5 

Richarp C 293 S 700 E, Clearfield, Utah, 

Davis Co Sch Dist. 5 

Leavex, Ковевт 1809 S 140th St, Seattle, Wash. DAP 


LxaAny, Dora L Cen Mich Univ, Mt Pleasant, Mich. 
Curriculum Consult. 4 


Leary, Geratpwe Н 801 Broadway, Helena, Mont, 
Couns-Tchr, Sch Dist #1. 5 
Comete, Warm Е Midwest Psych Field Sta, 


Oskaloosa, Kan. Data Anal. 6A 
Lez, Francis P Вох 767, Taylor, Tex. HS Couns, 
Taylor Indep Sch Dist. DAP 
Lee, Wittram A Indiana Univ, Bloomington, Ind. DAP 
Lenman, Erren M 825 Garden Dr, Huron, Ohio, 
Couns-Tchr, Sandusky, Ohio, HS. 8 
Le Jeune, Wattace J 218 Part, St Martinville, La, 
DAP 


HS Couns, 

Lenmam, Francis J 635 Montana, SW, Huron, S.Dak. 
Tchr-Couns, Sr HS. 5 

Lest, Grorcg R 7601 Windsor, Prairie Village, Kan. 
Stu. 6A 

Lercuworrn, Сковок E „Manheim Garden Apt 16C, 


Manheim & Schuyler St? Philadelphia, Pa. Dir Res, 
Temple Univ. DAP 
Lonati, JoserH V 1720 W 34th Ave, Denver, Colo. 


Tchr-Couns, Mt Carmel HS. 3 

Ілрѕтһом, Н Leroy John Marshall HS, Rochester, Minn. 
Dir Music & Bandmaster, 5A 

Ілкснтү, Russe, A 610 College Ave, Goshen, Ind. Dean 
Men, Asst Prof Educ, Goshen Coll. DAP 

Тамрвкү, Cecm К PO Box 181, State College, Ark. Dir 
Guid & Couns, Arkansas State Coll, DAP 

Livers, Mary JANE 41 Coral St, Worcester, Mass. Stu. 

Тамм, Віснлар W 412% Congress St, Eau Claire, Wis, 
Tchr-Couns, Jr HS. 5 


Loxscu,G R 460 Winspear Ave, Buffalo, N.Y. DAP 
FTIN, BLAUNCH C Вох 202, Pearland, Tex. Tch- 
Couns Pub Sch. 3,5 


Loxe, E»wanp N 92 Sunridge Dr, Springfield, Mass, 
Owner, Mgr, Friendly Tchr Agency. 3 
Lowe, Many E Box 492, Rolling Fork, Miss, HS Prin. 


Lonewrtt, Camonmr E Brockway, Pa. 
3 


Guid Di 
Brockway Area HS, PATERE 


Looney, D L 84 & Euclid, К; City, Mo. Di і 
Co DU ansas City, Mo. Dir Guid, 
Loonry, Ерулар W 506 W Di 
MS Conan ickerson, Palmyra, Mo. 
Lonnzw, Romenr В Ohatchee, Ala. Prin, Calhoun Co 
Bd Educ. 5 


Pub Sch Guid Couns 


Loux, Roszmr W 2701 SW 28th St, Allentown, Pa, 
DAP 
ps d R 711 Maurice, Twin Falls, Idaho, 


Couns 


Lowenison, Lorraine F 
Calif. 


301 W 105th, 
Lincoln HS, 3,5 050, New York, N.Y. Couns, 
L 239 


LUNDBERG, MARGARET 
Girls Advis, Missoula Co HS. 


Lunpx, SoNDmA S Sta Ui 
‘Asst Dean Stu) 4 0.5 Univ Coll Educ, Geneseo, N.Y. 


LvwcH, Francis X 10 Devine R 
Teht-Couns, Quincy Jr Hs, 5 © 9 Randolph, Mass, 


LvNcH, James J 151 S Spring St, 
Couns, Arlington Bd Educ. 3 ^ 55 Falls Church, Va. 


igo Missoula, Mont. 


M 
МАсркуттт, Wirum G 15 Abbot 


N.Y. Couns, Lane, ere, 


Elmont Memorial HS, Elmont. 
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Maccrecor, Donorny С 44 Elm Ave, Wollaston, Mass, 
Tchr-Couns, Weymouth, Mass. HS. 3 


Maciver, Priscuta Р 15 Cypress St, Concord, N.H, 
Tchr-Couns, Penacook HS, 5 
Manson, BeverLy С 200 Woodford, Missoula, Mont, 


Girls Advis, Missoula CoHS. DAP 
Matrox, Marre M Lumber Bldg, N.C, 


Supv Guid, 
St Paulo, N.C., HS. DAP 


Marong, Heren C 634 59th St, Brooklyn, N.Y, Teh- te 


Couns, Bay Ridge HS. 5 
Manor, Sana М 108 Prospect, SE, Grand Rapid, Mich, 
6P 


Mann, V $ 411 White Dr, Starkville, Miss, 
Guid Educ, Mississippi State Univ. 
Manninc, ANNA M 


Marion Co Guid Prog. 5 
MancELLE ОЕ Jesus, Sn Acad of St. Joseph, South Ber- 
wick, Maine. Guid Dir. DAP 


Mancu, Casey E State Tchrs Coll, Lock "Haven, Pa. 


Dean Men. 4 

Mamm, Sn Jean St Francis Acad, Joliet, Il. Guid 
Couns. DAP 

Mamm, Sn MICHAEL 


Hawaii. 


Marks, Bisset E 420 Mulberry St, Marietta, Ohio, 


Sch Psych, Bd Educ. 3,6Р 

Mansmarn, Lor S 7003 Tokalon, Dallas, Tex. Couns, 
John Hood Jr HS. DAP 

Martin, Вохмк Н 1805 Richardson Lane, Baytown, 
Tex. Couns, Cedar Bayou Jr HS. 3,5 


Martin, Ricmamp D 800 NW 28 St, Miami, Fla. Pro- 
bation Offer, Juv Ct. 1,5А 

Mamrm, Ropert R 4 Virginia Ave, Md. 
Dir Stu Pers, Essex Coll. 3A,5 

Maxrivez, Moreo G Jr Sr HS, Gloucester Cty, Nj. 
DAP 


Baltimore, 


$ 


1508 Alexander St, Honolulu, а 


E 


Masrems, Vena G 401 Fifth Ave, SE, Aberdeen, S.Dak, Ai 
DAP 


HS Couns, Pub Sch. 

Matuews, Dn Quinten S Dept Health, Educ & Wel- 
fare, Washington, D.C. 3P,6P 

Matmev, хрл 10 Brookside Dr, Greenwich, Conn. 
Guid Couns, Mt Kino, N.Y., Schs. DAP 

Матнів, Geraro К 150 E Wood St, Palatine, Ш. 
HS Couns. 3,5 

Marmis, James O Andrews Indep Sch Dist, 405 NW 
Third St, Andrews, Tex. Jr HS Couns. DAP 

MarrHEWs, Kenner T Ft Wayne Urban League, 436 
E Douglas Ave, Ft Wayne, Ind. Voc Guid Secy. 3 

MaxwzLL, Exasera S RFD 1, Box 285, Quaker Hill, 
Conn. Couns Jr HS. 5 

Mayer, Franx C 42 Elizabeth St, Albany, N.Y. Bus 
Tchr, HS. 3 А 

Mayen, James 5 19 W Seventh St, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Psychol. 3A 

Mays, Нате, 411 S Sixth Ave, Columbia, Miss. 
Canton HS. DAP 

McArisrEn, Frovp 
DAP 

McBmros, ManspeN M 1096 Carroll Lane, Sharon, Ра. 
Sr HS Couns, Hickory Twp Sch Dist. 3 

McCannon, Herzen C 5808 N Cedarglen Dr, Azusa, 
Calif. HS Couns. 5 

McCarter, JOSEPH 


Couns. 


Crossett HS, Crossett, Ark. HS Couns 


L Det 45th Wethr Grp, Apo 677 


New York, N.Y. Meteorologist, USAF. 3 

McCanrmy, Јоѕерн Е Thorton Acad, Saco, Maine. 
Dir Guid. 3 

McCune, Cuantorre Acworth, Ga. Guid Couns, № 
Cobb HS. 5 


McCorp, M ErmanerH 7868 Spring Ave, Elkins Pk, 
Pa. Dir Guid, Jenkintown, Pa, HS. 3 

МоСовосорлтғ, Dororny H 2302 Mac Donough Rd, 
Wilmington, Del. Tehr-Couns, Stanton, Del, Jr HS. 

McCreapy, Bunton А 123 Cottage St, Spring Arbor, 
Mich. HS Tchr. 5 

McCutten, James J 225 E Lincoln Ave, Muskegon 
Heights, Mich, DAP 

МеСотснком, W. Н, Capps Rd, Harrison, Ark. Couns, 
Pub Sch. 5 
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McDermott, Cann. W 3 McDunnell St, Ayer, Mass. 
Guid Dir, HS. 5 

McDoNarp, Ann I Lincoln HS, Yonkers, N.Y. Couns. 
DAP 

Мсромаір, Кетн Н 316 12th Ave, E, Menomonie, 
Wis. Dir Guid, Cen HS. 3 

McDonover, Ұплллм С 2421 Eighth St, Las Vegas, 
N.Mex Dir Tstng & Guid, New Mexico Highlands 


Univ. 1 

McExwee, ЕЁгтгАВЕТН M 518 Park Dr, Boston, Mass. 
Stu. DAP 
McGenxanty, Loyce D 601 Naples, Corpus Christi, 


Tex. Couns, Baker Jr HS. 5 

McCorpy, Exsre V 584 Iroquois St, Oradell, N.J. 
Couns, Ramapo Reg HS. DAP 

McGrecor, Jean В Coshocton HS, Seventh & Walnut Sts, 
Coshocton, Ohio. Guid Supy. 5 

McIwrvne, Jonn R 1012 S Second Ave, Sioux Falls, 
S.Dak. Tchr-Couns, Pub Sch. 3 

МсКеғ, James 1525 Blythe Dr, NW, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Staff Assoc, SRA. 2,3A 

McKenney, Marcaner 1415 Smith Ave, Las Cruces, 


Guid 


N.Mex. DAP 
McKenzie, Jon PG 5909 Groner Ave, Austin, Tex. 5 
=, MeNrAL, Сивевт W Вох 13, McDermott, Ohio. Guid 
Dir, Portsmouth, Ohio, City Schs. DAP 
McNxzry, Mary J Sherman HS, Sherman, Tex. Regis- 


trar & Couns. DAP 

МсМкпл, Henry Pine Lenel, Ala. 
gomery Co HS. DAP 

McPurnson, Donruv P 31 Hollindale Dr, Alexandria, 
Va. Tchr-Couns, Fairfax Co Sch Bd. 3 

MoSwernry, Tuomas D 32 Brooklawn Ave, Daly 
cy са Tchr-Couns, San Francisco Unified Sch 

list. 

Mxruus, Gronce E 4301 SE 14th St, Des Moines, 
Towa. Couns-Trainee for Voc Rehab, State Div Voc 
Rehab. 1,6A 

Милтон, Ricuarp A Вох 787, Biwabik, Minn. 
Tehr, Horace Mann HS. 8 

Meurzer, SrEPHEN J 4 Lind Dr, Red Bank, NJ. 
Educ Couns, USA Signal Corps. 1,3 

MxNzaronA, Mario 16807 Kenyon Rd, Shaker Heights, 
Ohio. Guid Couns, North HS, Eastlake, Ohio. DAP 

Mersack, GLorta D 921 S 19th St, E, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Couns, Jr HS. 5 

Mercy, Sn Many 112 NE Capitol, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Guid Coord, St Philip HS. 3 

Merrett, Lean F 2826 Morgan Dr, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Couns, Granite Sch Dist. 3A,5 

Mennt, Carvin C 303 S Main St, Enterprise, Ala. 
Tchr-Couns, Bd Educ. 5 

Mxsamcx, Млнс гл Е 5500 Henderson Rd, SE, 
ушш, D.C. Couns, Surrattsville, Md. Jr HS. 

er Aran W 939 Pearl St, Pasco, Wash. Couns, 


Tchr-Couns, Mont- 


Couns- 


Meurer, Mmron C 1024 Hagemann Ave, Burlington, 
Towa. Tchr, Burlington Coll 3,5 

Mex, Отто Hill & Dale, Carmel, N.Y. Couns, Somers, 
N.Y. Cen Sch, DAP 

MicHaL, Roserr D 903 N Mulberry, Abilene, Kan. 
Guid Couns, HS. 5 

Minter, AmrHUR F 311 Bartlett, Muscatine, Iowa, Boys 
Couns, Jr HS. 5 

Mutter, Francis С 400 Grove, Brownwood, Tex. Prof 
Psych & Dean Men, Howard Payne Coll. DAP 

Mren, Grace С '349 N Henderson, Cape Girardeau, 
Mo. Dir Guid Pub Sch. 3,5 

Милек, Jonn 84-49 Elmhurst Ave, Elmhurst, N.Y. 

‘uid Couns, Hicksville, N.Y., Jr HS. 
í Momus S Glasgow HS, Glasgow, Mont. Tchr- 

Couns, 8,5 

Mutennenc, PrAnr К 6858 S State St, Midvale, Utah. 

weis Couns, W Jordan, Utah, Jr HS. DAP 
ILLS, Ray 209 S Hale, Palatine, Ш. Dir Guid, Pala- 
tine Twp HS. 3 

Mrrcmzii, C L 2910 NE 20th Ave, Pompano Beach, 
Fla. Tchr-Guid Dir, Deerfield Beach Jr HS. DAP 

L, Wurm С 1403 Cotton St, Columbus 

Junction, Iowa. Tchr-Couns, Columbus Commun HS. 5 
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Monica, Bro Е T 1400 Troy Hill Rd, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Couns-Tchr, N Catholic HS. DAP 

Morrrem, Arvin Н 2202 Logan St, Apt 3, Rockford, 
Ill. Jr Boys Couns, W Rockford HS. 3 

Monten, Amene W Prince Frederick, Md. Couns-Tchr, 
Calvert Co Bd Educ. 3,5 

МогукА0, HELEN L 320 E 42nd St, New York, N.Y. 
Stu. 6A 

MoxraAMBEAU, Roranp А 33125 Anita Dr, Garden City, 
Mich. Couns, Emerson Jr HS, Livonia, Mich. 5 

MNA Jess W Keokuk Co Guid Dir, Sigourney, Iowa, 

АР 


Mooney, Rev Ер L Xavier Univ, Cagayon De Oro, 
Philippines. Stu Couns. 5 

Мооде, Byron B 114 Chipeta Ave, Grand Junction, 
Colo, Stu. 3 

Moone, J Rocers РО Box 398, Pell City, Ala. Dir Guid, 
St Clair Co Bd Educ. 5 

Moone, Ковевт Е 5 Lenox Pl, Scarsdale, N.Y. Vice 
Pres, Richardson Bilows Henry & Co, 1A 

Moore, Мпллам 4973 Springhill Dr, Pensacola, Fla. 
Dean Stu Pers, Pensacola Jr Coll, DAP 

Модспло, Luis E Escuela Agricola, 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras. Dean. 1 


Pan Americana 


Morenouse, C О Potter Pub Schs, Potter, Nebr. Supt. 
DAP 
Monn, Epwarp А Coll of Siskiyous, Weed, Calif. 


Dir Couns & Guid. 3,5 

Morrison, Jack R 124 S Gill St, State College, Pa. 
Grad Asst, 1 

Morrison, Jesse С 606 Wayne Ave, Silver Spring, 
Md. Elem Tchr, Montgomery Co Bd Educ. 

Mornison, Мипллам А 79 Twin Lane, Wantagh, N.Y. 
Guid Couns. 5 

Morstap, О Martin Larimore, N.Dak. Guid Dir, 
Northwood-Midway Sch. DAP 


Morton, Erva S 100 Church St, Jellico, Tenn, Stu. 5 
Morton, Рһіѕсплл R 209 Oak St, Floral Pk, L.I, 
N.Y. DAP 


Moser, Gwen D 44 E Lake Ave, Baltimore, Md, Couns, 
Roland Park Jr HS. 8,5 

MortisHaw, Мавјовл= P 1610 Starling St, Steilacoom, 
Wash. Couns, Clover Park Sch Dist. 3 

Morro, M Bedford HS, Bedford, Pa. Couns. 3,5 

Mracusex, Harry J 2270 Oswego St, Aurora, 
Stu. 3 

Mura, Віснавю T 32 Merrymount Ave, Quincy, Mass. 
Tchr, Hollis Jr HS. 5 

MurLEN, Everyn E 1402 W North St, Dothan, Ala. 
Pub Sch Attendance Supv. & Couns. 3,5 

Mutu, Paura С 1230 Amsterdam Ave, Box 303, 
New York, N.Y. Stu. 1A 

MurLINs, Epna E Tuscaloosa Sr HS, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Girls Advis. 5 

Munpny, ErrzaperH J 1641 E Francisca St, Pasadena, 
Calif. 

Mornay, Mancaner Н 7 Ginger Brook Dr, Nichols 
Trumball, Conn. Guid Couns, Notre Dame HS. 3 

Muscrove, Wi11am J Moira Second Sch. Belleville, 
Ontario, Canada, Dir Guid. 5 ў 

Myer, Harner А 18441 Pellett Dr, Mich, 
Couns, Holly HS. 5 

Myer, Peren Queens Coll, Flushing, N.Y. 


N 


Narı, Мпрвкр M 2722 Wash. Blvd, Huntington, W.Va. 
Dean Girls, Barboursville HS. 5 ; 
Nasu, Jonn J Y 901 Woodland Ct, Anniston, Ala. Dir 


, City Bd Educ. 5 
NONE UD КА Jn 14 Rockwell St, Cambridge, 
Mass, Guid Couns, Coolidge Jr HS. DAP 
Narri, Rosert Н Blood Ledge Quarry St, Gloucester, 
Mass. DAP 


Colo. 


Fenton, 


DAP 


Nearon, Epwarp J 90 Main, Hopkinton, Mass. Jr-Sr 
HS. 
Neepuam, Joun T Ellendale, N.Dak, Tchr-Couns, 


de Spec Sch Dist #1. 5 ^ 
A eH poem C 102 NE Ninth St, Madison, S.Dak. 


Stu. 5A 
Netson, Езтнєв V 534 Second Ave, N, Edmonds, Wash. 


DAP 
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Nest, Harry P 3629 W 184th St, Cleveland, Ohio. 
efferson Jr HS. 5 ap 
hee Donato R Taylor Ridge, Ш. Dir Guid, 
Coolidge HS. 3,5 E 

Kee Danwim R 616% Fifth Ave, S, Clinton, Iowa. 
HS Tchr-Couns. 3 

NicHoras, Cuartes 5 501 W 123rd St, New York, N.Y, 
ЗА 

NicHorsow, Bonnre М 322 Gladys St, Bessemer, Ala. 
HS Tchr-Couns. 5 

Nicoxino, Ernest 18650 42nd Ave, S, Seattle, Wash. 
Prin, Chinook Jr HS. DAP 

Nrwrz, Атвєвт E 1109 Milky Way Dr, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. Couns, Cheyenne Mt HS. 5 

Nixon, Dn Rura Н East Tennessee State Coll, John- 
son City, Tenn. Asst Prof Educ & Psych. 2,4 

Noste, Rav T 1124 Summit Dr, NE, Albuquerque, 
N.Mex. Couns, Pub Sch. DAP 

Noran, Marcarer M 288 Florence Rd, Waltham, Mass, 
Asst to Dir Guid, Pub Sch. DAP 

Nonus, Prante S Bd Pub Educ, 21 & Pkwy, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 3A,5 

Novotny, ADELE J 2116 S Maple Ave, Berwyn, Ill. 


3,5 
Мор, T Rocer Housing Supv, UCLA, Los Angeles, 
Calif, DAP 


Nuss, Новевт E St Johns Milit Sch, Solina, Kan. Sr. 
Master. 5 
NusspAUM, Leo L 2084 Grace St, Dubuque, Iowa. 1,4 
o 
Onmmw, Mancangr W 6257 N Cicero Ave, Chicago, 
Il. Dir Educ Serv, Evanston Jr HS. DAP 


О'Соммкіл, Jouw Keene Jr HS, Keene, N.H. Dir 


Guid. 3,5 
Ормам, GLEN 22450 19th Ave, S, Kent, Wash, Prin, 
Mt Ranier Sr HS. DAP 


Ором, Homer C New Augusta, Miss. DAP 
prem Dorry M РО Box 34, Chester, Calif. Couns. 


Оо, GL 2217 Northwood, Apt 3, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
DAP 


Огвем, WriAM I 3120 Telegraph Ave, 
Assoc Dean, Oakland City Coll. 3 

O'Nen, Jonn J 179 W Main St, Guid 
Couns, Framingham Jr HS. DAP 

Оккпл„ Rev Jonn 5 St Paul’s HS, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada. Stu Couns, 3 


Berkeley, Calif. 


Marlboro, Mass. 


O'Nem., ҰУпллам F 92 Lamb St, Lowell, Mass. Co- 
Dir Guid, Dracut Sch Dept. 3 

Onr, Frep L 406 Chester Ave, Danville, Ш. Pub Sch 
Pupil Pers Dir. DAP 


Олтмв, Donat R 806 Е McConnell, St Johns, Mich. 
3 Asst. EN Couns & Tchr Pub Sch. 5 

SBORN, KATHLEEN М 10408 Gr one, Oklah City, 
i Okla, Se HS, 5 ee red 

5BORN, RoNarzD G Park Villa; » Apt 87, A 

Idaho. Tehr-Couns, Jr Hs, 9^ ^" АР sari 
Ossonwr, Moren M 1309 Mason $t, Toledo, Ohio. 
" Girls оош Waite HS. DAP 

SWALT, EDNA R  Westminst ilmin; 

die P AT à estminster Coll New Wi igton, 

ON, WILLIAM E Ramey Base Sch, APO 845, New 

шн N.Y. Guid Couns, Ramey AFB Sch, Puerto Rico. 


Overton, Mune R 715 N 


Е St, РЬ i 
Couns, Phoenix Union HS, $ ^ Sh Phoenix, Ariz, 
Owen, Мпювко R 720 E Hunting Towers, 


Va. Tohr-Couns, Groveton ЖС 


HS, Fairfax Co. DAP 


P 
Parwrm, Госпів 900 W 15th St, New y. 
S Shield of David Tnst of Mentally Reon c 
PALERMO, Ricnarp R 194 Longmeadow Dr, Ment 
Ohio. Dir Guid & Tsing, i ешр 
Village. Pig stng, Chagrin Falls Exempted 


PALLONE, NATHANIEL J 8207 Cedar Sı i 

Md. Educ & Pers Couns, Bulis Prep Schr 17е Spring, 

Parmer, Бовевт V 2835 SE 47 Ave, Apt 3B, Port- 
land, Ore. Tchr-Couns, Lincoln HS, 5 ч 
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Parker, Jomw J 17 West Dr, Port Washington, N 

Guid Couns, Pub Sch. DAP 

РАЅСАІЕ, Josera К Bellport HS, Bellport, N.Y. 
Couns. 3,5 

Pase, ManrHA R 1407 E River, Elyria, Ohio. 
Midview HS, Grafton, Ohio. 3 

Pass, Frances С 832 5 80th St, Birmingham, Ala, 3 

ParMAN, SUMMER 35 Johnston Rd, Dorchester, Mass. 4 

Pavex, Leo 417 12th St, М, Fargo, N.Dak. DAP. 

Payne, Overt W 5901 Old Frederick Rd, Baltim 
Md. Couns, B T Washington Jr HS. 3 

Payton, AuLENE B Rd 1 Box 298, Port Clinton, 
HS Tchr-Couns. 5 

Peavy, R Vance 560 Hill, Bend, Ore, 
Cen Oregon Col. 3 К 

РЕснт, Kant 7443 Spring St, Omaha, Nebr. Guid Di » 
Westside Commun Sch. 3 

PrckuaM, Marce M 3844 Gosemite, 
Couns, Westwood Jr HS. 3,5 

Perser, ROBERT А 5924 Argonne Blvd, New Olei 
La. Soc Studies Tchr, Orleans Parish Sch Bd. 5 

PrrmwER, Earn F 1410 Spring, Grinnell, Iowa. 
Men & Asst Prof Psych, Grinnell Coll. 1 J 

PEKRUL, Neuum Graham Sch, Hastings-on-the-Huds 
N.Y. ЗА 

Pere, Cram L 
Tchr-Couns. 

PETERS, MARIETTA 
Couns, Sr HS. DAP 

РЕтЕВЗОМ, Jack Westside Commun Sch, Omaha, Nel 
DAP 

Perenson, Maz C 5601 Eisenhower Dr, Fort Worth, Tex 
Dean Girls, Dunbar HS. 5 

Pererson, Neare L 340 E Madison St, Louisville, 
Voc Rehab Couns, Rehab Center, Inc. 6 

5, Marcarer J 360 Ninth St, Laramie, Wi 

3 


Dir 


Minneapolis, 


Spring Lake Park HS, Minneapolis, 
3 


1018 N 25th St, Billings, Mo 


Stu. 
Рнпллрз, Ол M 901 Oak Ave, Dalhart, Tex. 
Guid Dir, Dalhart Indep Sch Dist. DAP ТАН 
Puers, Vema С 906 W 53rd St, Minneapolis, Minn 
DAP 


Couns & 


Pierson, GLEN М 2941 1-4 Clairmont Dr, San Diego) 
Calif. Guid Couns, San Diego Co Dept Educ. 5 
Pree, Ennest P 57 Sheffield Rd, Waltham, Mass. 
Couns, HS. 5 
Pine, Geraro J 107 Franklin St, Arlington, Mass. 
Muzzay Jr HS, Lexington, Mass. 5 | 
Річҳко, Jack С Bushey Park Sch, 7533 Abron, APO! 
196, New York, N.Y. 5 A 
Ріррент, RALPH R 132 High St, Amherst, Mass. Asst Profi 
Educ, Univ of Mass. 2,3 4 
Рітсне, Dn Новквт W 28 E Fifth Ave, Berea, ОМ § 
Dean Stu, Baldwin-Wallace Coll. 1 $ 
РгАттов, Stanton D 18 Aragon Ave, Latham, № 
Asst in Educ, Guid, State Educ Dept, Albany, DAP 
Prorkm, BenwAnp В 205 -Clarkson Ave, Brooklyn, N.Y 


Elem Couns, NYC Bd of Educ. DAP 

Prowpen, ЕтлзАВЕТН О 203 Evans St, Bainbridge, Ga 
Couns-Of Asst, HS. 5 

Por, James А 450 N Hillside, El Dorado, Kan. Interv; 


State Empl Security Div. 3 

Рогкѕом, Үпү C 1419 E 77th Terr, Kansas City, Mor 
Couns, Cen Sr HS. 

Porc, E Соврох 2014 S Olive St, Sioux City, Iowa 


Рок, MarrHa W 30-В Westwood Gardens, Jackson; 
Tenn. Guid Couns, City Sch System. DAP 
Emma 416 Cherryhill Apt W, Merchantville, 
NJ. DAP 
D Jack 3804 Garretson, Sioux City, Iowa 
Admis Couns, Morningside Coll. 1 
Porter, Агвевт W Dawn Dr, Mtd Rte, Aurora, Ind. 
Asst Prin, HS. 3,5 ] 
Posey, Micro Р” PO Box 637, Rayville, La. Guid 
Couns, Richland Parish Sch Bd. 3 


Posr, Irs W Cheney St, Orange, Mass. Phys Educ 
Tchr, Narragansett Reg HS, 5A 
Porrer, Hamorp С S Bolton Rd, Bolton, Mass. Тоше 


Couns, Hudson, Mass, HS. 5 
Pounps, But В Sayre HS, Sayre, Okla. Couns. 5 
Power, Epwarp J 2824 Univ Ave, Bronx, N.Y. Tcl, 
Jefferson Park Jr HS, 8 
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- 


Powers, Cuantes E 229 W Racine St, Jefferson, Wis. 3 

P’smmer, Снвіѕтіч= 209 Normal Ave, Normal, Ill Illinois 
State Normal Univ. 1 

Риск, Herwatp M Southern Univ, Box 9338, Baton 


Rouge, La, Dorm Dir-Couns. 1 
PuxacH, Јоѕерн R 3817 Aberdeen Ауе, Alton, Ш, DAP 
PunwELL, Ерма P Rd 3, Georgetown, Del. Guid Couns, 


Georgetown Spec Sch Dist. DAP 
PurnaM, Barsana A 32 Main Circle, Shrewsbury, Mass. 
3 


703 Victoria Ave, Williamstown, W.Va. 
DAP 


Pyres, Рамкі, R 
Guid Dir, Belpre, Ohio Bd Educ. 


Ф 


Quitan, Үпллам J 138 Liberty St, New Bedford, 
Mass. Guid Dir, Wareham, Mass., HS. 5 


R 


Rasiwowrrz, Marcia С 7 Serpentine Dr, New Rochelle, 
N.Y. acemt Dir, Midtown Sch Bus, NYC. 3 
Rapascu, Jonn НО US Army Dependent Educ Group 
APO 164, New York, N.Y, 2 
284 W Court, Farmington, Ill. 
Prin, Farmington Commun HS, DAP 
Rann, Атвеһт Twp HS, Ft Dix-Pemberton Rd, Pem- 


Asst 


berton, N.J. Guid Dir. 3 
Rank, RrcHamp C Forest Lake HS, Forest Lake, Minn. 
Couns, 5 


Rasmussen, Berry M 336 Summit St, Portland, Maine. 
Guid Couns, Brunswick, Maine, HS. DAP 

Rasmussen, Enue A 1017 Hill St, Harlan, Iowa. Guid 
Dir, Harlan Commun Sch. 3 

Rara, Rura 2950 Ferry St, Eugene, Оте, DAP 

Кловн, Cuartorre L 323 N Lucas, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Stu. 6A 

Ray, Orzs J PO Box 193, Cottonport, La, DAP 

EA KENNETH 228 S St Joseph St, South Bend, Ind. 

Rrsson, ANNETTE E 510 Main St, Conway, S.C. DAP 

Reeves, Jonn E 1152 Haselton Rd, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Couns, Euclid, Ohio, Bd Educ, DAP 

Recan, Henry Е Вох 33, Newfields, N.H. Guid Couns, 
Dove, N.H., HS, 3,5 f 

Rem, Raren E 120 Galloway St, Leaksville, N.C. Guid 
Couns, Сеп HS. 5 

Rrmzn, Cann E 
Pub Sch. 3 

Rrmmanp, Hers F 217 Bamboo Rd, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Stu. 1A,4 

REvworps, Maume T 19514 Nitra Ave, Maple Heights, 
Ohio, Guid Couns & Dean Girls, Warrensville Heights 
HS, Cleveland, Ohio. 5 

Rzvworos, Micwarr J 704 Front St, Binghamton, N.Y. 
Asst Dir Admis, Broome Tech Commun Coll 1 

Rex, Оомагр Е 72114 Second Ave, S, Estherville, Iowa. 3 

RevNorps, Tuomas U Е Tallahatchie HS, Charleston, 
Miss. Guid Couns. 5 

Rucmanpsow, Ерулч Н Training Spec, Rand Corp, Malm- 
strom AF Base, Great Falls, Mont. 3A,4 

exs, MmraM С РО Box 4, Elm City, N.C. Girls 
Couns & Lib, Wake Co Bd Educ. 3,5 

Rupr, Hanna 420 W 119 St, Apt 30, New York, N.Y. 
Of Mgr. Community Serv Soc. 3 

Rinn, Jonn L 549 Harley Dr, Columbus, Ohio. 
Prof Educ, Ohio State Univ. 3 

Ria, Еувілм D 321 N 13th, Apt A-2, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Asst Dean, Grad Coll, Univ Nebraska. 

Rivers, Sana A 909 W Duval St, Lake City, Fla. Guid 
Couns, Columbia Co Bd Pub Instr. DAP 

Rosenrs, Јону L Wayne State Univ, Detroit, Mich. З 
OBERTSON, BARBARA M 1052 Delta Ave, Cincinnati, 

ро. Couns, Bd Educ. DAP 

‘OBERTSON, Mancurnite E Rhode Island Coll of Educ, 


1406 S 12th, Goshen, Ind. Supv Guid, 


Asst 
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Боснғовр, Рао, R 37 Russell, Great Barrington, Mass. 
Guid Dir & Sch Psychol, Sheffield, Mass. Pub Sch. 3 
Roverrer, Jackson О 901 College Ave, Richmond, Ind. 
Mgr Pers Develop, Perfect Circle Corp. ЗА 

Roni, Concepcion Е 3742 12th St, NE, Washington, 
D.C. Secy Educ Policies Comm, NEA. 1 

Rorntxe, Heren J 509 S Fifth St, Columbia, Mo. Act- 
iag Dik Voc Rehab Serv, State Hosp #1, Fulton, Mo. 
3, 

Rocers, Domornv Connecticut State Nurses Assn, 217 
Sisson Ave, Hartford, Conn. SA 

Rocers, Josermme J 4412 N 46th Pl, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Couns, Phoenix Union HS & Coll System. 3,5 

Rompe, Norma 128 N First East, Brigham City, Utah. 
Couns, Box Elder HS. DAP 

Rorre, C Мпллам 1251 Oakland Ave, Columbus, Ohio. 
Guid Couns, Southwestern City Bd Educ. 5 

RowaxETT, Raymonp P 260 California, San Francisco, 
Calif, 3 

Rooks, Herman О 607 W Main St, Thomaston, Ga, 
Soc Studies Tchr, R E Lee Inst HS. 3 

Воот, Donarp C, Jr Piscataquis Commun HS, Guilford, 
Maine. Soe Studies Tchr, 3 

Rosanorr, Frances S Curtis HS, St George, Staten 
Island, N.Y. Guid Couns. DAP 

RossmucH, Marvin А Stockton, Mo. 
Sch. DAP 

Rosen, Jurus 610 Academy St, New York, N.Y, Tchr- 
Couns, NYC Bd Educ. DAP 

Ross, Many ] 471 W South St, Apt 1A, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Couns, Hillside Jr HS. DAP 

Rorn, Many B 34 Howell Dr, Smithtown, N.Y. Guid 
Couns, Islip, N.Y. Pub Schs. DAP 

RorzrLEn, Jonn F, Ја 632 San Patricio Ave, Taft, Tex, 3 

Ruanccuorvir, Somrorn 361 17 Rama 1 Rd, Bangkok, 
Thailand. 4 

RusseLL, Hammrer У 303% Jackson Ave, Lexington, Va. 


Guid Dir, Pub 


3 

Russert, Dr Калви 2803 Studebaker Rd, Long Beach, 
Calif. 3A 

RusseLL, Rurus С, Jn 157 Petticoat Lane, Lake Charles, 
La. HS Guid Couns. 3 

Күрең, }озЕРН К Box 215, Little Falls, N.J. ЗА 


5 


Sanver, Many D 5700 The Toledo, Long Beach, Calif. 
Coord of Guid, Bellflower Unified Sch, DAP 


Sarrocn, Dixæ Tahlequah City Schs, Tahlequah, Okla, 
3 

Sass, Amruun 1744 President St, Brooklyn, N.Y, Stu, 
3,6A 

SavacE, EucrxE A 4 Fairview Rd, Pittsfield, М.Н, Dir 


Guid, HS. 3 

Sawyer, Donmoruy C 130 E 39th St, New York, 

end WitLARD А Wellman, Iowa. Tchr-Couns, Mid- 

i mun Sch. 3 

Motus James E PO Box 950, Andalusia, Ala, 
Asst Supt, Covington Co Bd Educ. 5 

$СнАЕРЕН, Donorny Е 40 Pomona Ave, Yonkers, N.Y, 

OMNE Dr Cuantes Н 2196 Milesburn Dr, Dayton, 
Ohio. Assoc Prof Psych, Univ Dayton. 

ScmLLER, PaTRici 4224 38th St, NW, Washington, 
D.C. Dir, Guid & Couns, American Univ. 3 

SCHINDELDECKER, Dav Н 1112 Winner St, Kent, Wash. 
Couns, Kent Sch Dist #415. 5 

Scumerzer, NEAL J 294 E Crescent, Elm Hurst, Ill. 
Couns, Willowbrook HS, Villa Park, Ill. 5 

Ѕснмірт, Pavut J Guid Dir & Couns, Wahpeton Pub 
Schs, Wahpeton, N.Dak. 5 

Ѕснмірт, Рліллхе А 176 E Kirchoff Rd, Palatine, Ill. 
Couns, Miles HS. 3 

ScmwrEDING, ОвуптЕ A 1825 S 52nd, Lincoln, Nebr, 
Couns, Everett Jr HS. 5 

Scumrrz, Sk МаніѕТЕІЛЕ Вох 296, Antonito, Colo, 8 

Ѕснмом, Lucre О 36 Orange St, Brooklyn, N.Y. Asst 
to Registrar, Packer Coll Inst. 3 

Scumorzer, Auice M 4201 Oak Park Ave, Cleveland, 


Ohio. Girls Couns, Hillside Jr HS. 5 


NY. 
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Scuonr, ANNA M 163 Boone Trail, Severna Pk, Md, 
Spec-Dir Guid & Pers Placemt, Baltimore City Bd 
Educ. 5 

Scorn, Martin M 1908 S Zenobia, Denver, Colo. Dir 
Rehab, Amer Med Cen at Denver. SP 

Scurapen, THoMas Dienuff HS, Irving & E Washington 
Sts, Allentown, Pa. DAP 

Tehr-Coach-Couns, 


Ѕснвімзѕнен, WALTER M Suttle, Ala. 
Perry Co Bd Educ. 3 

Scuurrz, Jom L 400 N Pacific St, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
5A 


Scuwanrz, Мавтіх A 1395 Lexington Ave, New York, 
N.Y. Stu, бА 

Scuwarrz, Peart M 220 First St, NW, Crosby, Minn. 
Couns, Crow Wing Co Schs. 3, 5 

Scorr, Berry Вох 3022, Florida State Univ, Tallahassee, 
Fla. Res Couns. 1, 

Scorr, EL 782 Fickle Hill Rd, Arcata, Calif. DAP 

Scorr, Еѕтыл= E 225 W Georgetown, Crystal Springs, 
Miss. Guid Dir, Hinds Co Sch Bd. 5 

Scorr, НЕнвЕвт J 610 Jackson, Norwalk, Towa. Guid 
Couns, 5 

ScovnANECK, InrNE R Fair Lawn, NJ. 
Couns, Fair Lawn Br, B'nai B'rith, 8 

Sonex, Rocer Н 3810 Hutchison Rd, Dunlinden Acres, 
Wilmington, Del. Guid Couns, Bayard Jr HS. 5 

Sxatock, Hamorp О PO Box 83, Mt Pleasant, Mich. 
Pers Couns, Cen Michigan Univ. 4 

Searcy, Domoruv 5 111 W Seventh, Lewisville, Ark. 
Tchr-Couns, HS, 3 

Sease, Waryam A 211 A Waugh, Columbia, Mo. 8,5 

SrmMaN, Lenna E 6640 Sprague St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Guid Couns, Bd Educ. 3 

Semen, ELIZABETH L 44 Cliff Dr, Hicksville, N.Y, 
Stu. DAP 

Sexy, Rav B 1313 Wayland, Plainview, Tex. Dir Guid, 
Estacado Jr HS. 4, 5 

Sexiens, Cunris Р 301 12th St, S, Bessemer, Ala. Tchr- 
Couns, Jefferson Co Sch System. 5 

до, Lorerra J 20 McKinley Ave, Valhalla, N.Y. 


Voc Guid 


Seyrrmp, Rosert С 200 A Marlboro St, Wollaston, Mass. 
Secy Bd of Dir, Nazareth, Pa., Sewerage Co. * а 
Ѕснлскегғовр, Marame W 1226 Haddock St, Arka- 
A delphia, oi Guid Couns, Sr HS, 3 
HAKESPEAR, MARIAN Үү Tropic, Utah. Т, 
TEA Valley таан ріс, а chr-Couns, 
Ss. ом, Ковеһт С 110 Johnson, Laramie, Wyo, Stu. 


Sane, Рипар B Rocki „ Maine. i 
Maine, Jr HS. 3 port, Maine. Guid Dir, Rumford, 


NW, Mandan, N. 


Suzan, Үплллм M 913 Croly St, Syracuse, N.Y. 3 
BS St, East St Louis, Ш, 


PO Box 18, Ballenti » S.C. 
шше, Sona Carolina. Empl Serv, 3. Me 
ILTON, BAKER О 18 Custis Circle, Е, 

Е HS uM cle, Fredericksburg, Va, 
SHENG, Sm 15 Alley 40 Lane 313 Antung St, Taipei, 


Taiwan, Free Chin, 5 
fairs Comm, ] ^^ Educ Spec Overseas Chinese Af. 


Suenmay, Ermer С 100; i 
i Con р 8 8 S Main St, Farfield, Iowa. 
HERMAN, EUGENE Н i 
А = ET YMCA, Selma, Ala, Asst Prin, 
HIPLEY, Rrcnamp О 1400 үу E ү: 
"Tib one Tisi gees А llth St, Waterloo, Towa. 
SHIPMAN, МАСПІ, 260 First St, Mineola, 
ick Jr HS, New Hyde Park, N.Y, 
$нот.рЕв, Dare V 202 N Eighth 
Dir Guid, Indep 
SHULMAN, BERNARD 
N.Y. Guid Couns, N Shore HS, Gle Hi 
Suvrrz, Jomw L 108 вана 


N.Y. Сша 
^ DAP 

ve, Albert Lea, Minn. 
Sch Dist #941. з "p ea 


Bedford, Ohio, HS, Cons 


Stver, P Mavmcr 9611 New Hampshire Ave, Silver 
Spring, Md. Clin Psych. 3 


SinvensTEIN, $үвил,А 1066 Evergreen Lane, Port Huen- 
ene, Calif. DAP 

Srwwows, DerLa А 406 Gladstone, Jacksonville, Tl. Stu, 
DAP 

5імрѕом, Lorex S Вох 45, RFD 5, Westminster, Md, 
Couns, N Carroll HS, Greenmount, Md. DAP 

Sims, Wayton B Rt 2, Scott, Ark. Couns, England Sch 
Dist. DAP 

Sisk, Aucusta Е 68 Dover St, Lowell, Mass. 
Lincoln, Mass. DAP 

Sisk, R D 514 Hudson St, New York, N.Y. 1A 

Ѕкіхмең, Слүхшл, C 1013 E Indian River Rd, Norfolk, 
Va. Tchr-Couns, City Schs. 5 


Dir Tstng, 


Ѕкогміск, Davo Agawam Н. Agawam, Mass. DAP 
Stoan, Likan 26 Indian Little Roc rk. DAP 
Shar, ANN А 115 Natl St, Salinas, Calif. JAS 
Ѕмітн, Arwoop R Sparrows Point HS, Edgemere, Md. 


Couns. 3 К 
Sarm, Donarp W 422 27th Ave, San Mateo, Calif. 
Prin, Chase, Ward & Gardner Assoc. 3 _ ^ 
Ѕмітн, LongNA 1528 Daytona Dr, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
DAP 


Smrrm, Mantis 73 Hegeman Ave, Brooklyn, DAP 
Swrrm, Рл, E Uvalde Jr HS, Uvalde, Tox JAP 
Ѕміти, Tuomas F X 25 Sligman St, Jersey City, NJ. 


Dir Placemt, St Peter's Coll. 1,3,4 
Ѕмгтн, Versos Н 50 Upham St, Li 
Swrru, Улам R 37 E Cecil St, 

Guid Couns, Roosevelt Jr HS, 3 
Satyer, Warne Box 2228, Texas A&I, Kingsville, Tex 

DAP 


kewood, Colo; 3,99 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Smyrne, Lonzrra D Leonard Jr HS, New Rochelle, NY. 
DAP 

SwEAD, Mary J Rt 2, Altoona, Ala. Tchr, Etowah Co 
Bd Educ. 5 

Snoav, AsrNATM А 410 Poinsettia, Lake Jackson, Tex. 
DAP 


SwoppznLv, Donarp E 3323 Rolling Rd, Baltimore, Md. 
Couns, Baltimore Co Bd Educ. DAP 

Ѕогвес, Inma M 416 NW Seventh St, Faribault, Minn, 7 
Jr HS Couns. 3,5 

Ѕомквуплж, Dona М Aliceville, Ala. Guid Couns, 
Pickens Co Bd Educ. 5 y 

SrAvLDENG, Олуплк W 425 W Avondale Rd, Hunting- 
ton, W.Va. 3 

Ѕрп.єскі, Rosent M 25 Gillett St, Hartford, Conn. Tchr- 
Couns, M Kellogg Jr HS, Newington, Conn. 3,5 

SrnacuE, Leon C, Jn Gloucester HS, Guid Dept, Glouces- 
ter, Mass. Couns, 3P 

SenrNcEm, Mmpren S 7000 Montview Blvd, Denver, 
Colo. 

Srvpicn, А 
DAP 

Spurtocx, Нате, I 
DAP 


Placemt Dir, Colorado Womans Coll. 3 


Sternen W Univ of Illinois, Champaign, 


ш. 
1919 Е 13th St, Tulsa, Ока. Stu. 
Stacey, Rrra C 36 W Washington Ave, Murray, Utah. 

Couns, Olympus Sr HS. 5 
Stamas, ANNE M 431 Putnam Ave, Cambridge, Mass. 

Tchr, Brockton, Mass, HS. 5 н 
Stansnuny, Donn B 1105 38th St, SE, Cedar Rapids, 

Towa. Guid Couns, Coll Commun Sch. 3,5 
Starx, Ciera W Novelty, Mo. 

Mo. Pub Sch. 8,5 
SrAnk, Tuomas F Apt 1, Wakeya Hotel, Two Harbors, 

Minn. Guid Dir, Jr-Sr HS. DAP ` 
Sravse, Rucnanp H Ohio Univ, Bush Hall, Athens, Ohio. 

Grad Asst. DAP Р 
STAUSEL, Dovre J 736 N Stephora Ave, Covina, Calif. 


8,5 
Tchr-Couns, Memphis, 


3,4 eae 

STEELE, Mary В  Glendover Sch, Glendover Rd, Lexing- 
ton, Ky, 5 

STEPHENSON, Hanorp F Flora MacDonald Coll, Red | 
Springs, М.С. Asst Dir Guid Сеп. 1,3 Р 

Stevens, Carre L 800 E McLemore Ave, Memphis, 
Tenn. Tchr-Couns, B T Washington HS. 3,4,5 | 

Srewant, CanLorra M 2668 Park Ave, Memphis, Tenn. 
Tchr-Couns, City Bd Educ. 5 

Seas, I H Tulane Univ, New Orleans, La. Dean 
tus. 

Srisormz, Rosrsr P 3 Hemlock Rd, Bronxville, N.Y. 


Ѕтїхсисомвк, Homer Frankenmuth HS, Frankenmuth, 
Mich. Dir Guid. 5 
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IW 
wlAMTE, JAMES А 


1 
Tuomas, ANN К Rt 3, Box 2, Magnolia, Ark. 


SrocksTILL, Kram, Jn 703 Dearborn St, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Stu. 5 

Sroxes, Emma В 1237 Exeter, Knoxville, Tenn. Couns, 
City Schs. 5 

5Ѕтоме, Heren B 55 E Church St, Washington, N.J. Dir 
Guid, HS. 3 

SrowE, RicHaAnp E 756 Malloy Rd, Frendale, Wash. 


Tchr-Couns, Sch Dist #502. 3,5 
SrRATTON, Oniy R Hastings Coll, Hastings, Nebr. 
Educ & Psych. DAP 
Е ^ a, Tenn. 8 
STUERMER, ALFRED К 4409 N 39th St, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Tchr, Bay View HS. 
T А 105 55 62nd Dr, Forest Hills, N.Y. 
ast Meadow, N.Y. Bd Educ. 6A 
rnupE M 405 Bridges St, Morehead City, 
Dir Guid Serv, Carteret Co, N.C. 3,5 
SurLiNs, WiLLiAM T 167 N Minnesota, Casper, Wyo. 
Vice Prin, Watroni Co HS. 3 
Sunuivan, Many Е 1 Hawley Terr, Yonkers, N.Y. Girls 
Couns, Bronxville, HS. 5 
Summer, Jewxr М — Tangipahoa, La. 
Creek HS, 3 
SuMRELL, Mary A 3301/2 Fayetteville St, Clayton, N.C. 
Dir Guid Serv, Johnston Co, N.C. 5 


Dean 


Tchr-Couns, Spring 


ySvozz1, J J AwruoNv PO Box 44, Tremont St, Bronx, N.Y. 


Couns, Inst Applied Psych. 3 
Surron, Many E M W State Rd 32, West Yorktown, RR 


1, Box 19, Ind. Dean Girls, Muncie, Ind., Cen HS. 3 
Swarm, M Box 35, Leo, Ind. Stu. 5 
SweaRENGEN, Many В 715 Lees Dr, Las Cruces, №. Mex. 

Elem Guid Couns, Pub Schs. 3 


Swiconp, Donato A, Ja 109 C St, Washington, D.C. 
Tchr, Dist Pub Schs. 3 


Syracuse, ЈоѕерніхЕ C 1872 Niagara St, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Guid Couns, Riverside HS, DAP 


T 


2148 S High, Denver, Colo. Univ Den- 
ver, 1A 

TaNAKA, G M Fell 550, San Francisco State Coll, San 
Francisco, Calif. Stu. 3,6A 

Tasstn, Ratpx P Bordelonville, La. Soc Studies Tchr, 
Avoyelles Parrish Sch Bd, DAP 

Tarz, ELEANOR 143-1529 Rd, Flushing, N.Y. Voc Guid 
Couns, Pub Sch. DAP 

Tavton, Epwanp A 1767 Sonoma Ave, Berkeley, Calif. 
Eval Supv, Alameda Co Sch. DAP 

Tavtom, Jonn Н Univ of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Res Dir, East Quadrangle. DAP 

TavLom, Norme P Box 114, Sheridan, Ark. Guid Couns, 
Pub Sch. DAP 

TzrrmwcnHursEN, Wesrey D 1927 Merner Ave, Cedar 
Pally, Iowa. Guid Dir, Le Mars, Iowa Commun HS. 

TERRELL, Sucve A 822 Grayson Ave, N.W., Roanoke, 
Va. Couns, B T Washington Jr HS. 5 

TessENEEm, RALPH A, Ја В 1153 Murray Coll, Murray, 
Ky. Prof Psych. 4 

Тнарркл, Sn Many 725 Coburn St, Akron, Ohio. Coord 
Guid Serv, St Mary HS. 3,5 

Tmavzm, Twa R 215 Elm St, Elkins, W.Va. Secy- 
Кооп, Presbyterian Guid Cen, Davis & Elkins Coll. 


Tchr- 
Couns, Taylor, Ark, HS. DAP 

Tuomas, AntHur Н 1963 N Asbury, St Paul, Minn. 
Couns, Roseville Schs. 5 

Tuomas, E Sumer 17 High St, Apt C-l, Montclair, 

WJ: Sr Caseworker, Youth Consult Serv, Newark, NJ. 

THOMAS, Lours J 240 E 210 St, Euclid, Ohio. Stu. 8,5 
HoMas, Rex J 228 Poplar St, Roselle, N.J. DAP 
HOMPSON, Bernard L 606 Watkins, Mora, Minn. 
Couns, HS. 3,5 

Tuomrson, Evenrrr L 1818 Third St, Devils Lake, 
N.Dak. ‘Guid Dir, Pub Sch. 8 

Тномрѕом, Ira С 15 W 89th New York, N.Y. Work- 
shop Supy, United Cerebral Palsy, Queens, М.Ү. 6A 

Тиомрѕом, Rosenr A Hatton, N.Dak. Soc Sci & Phys 
Educ Tchr, Valley Jr HS, Grand Forks, N.Dak. DAP 

Тномзкм, Russere L Wheaton, Minn. HS Couns. 5 
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Tunasm, РатвістА А Scott Hall Northwestern Univ, 
Evanston, Ill. Asst Dean Women. 1 

Ti»wrLL, Jom B, JR 309 Nanney St, Tupelo, Miss. 
HS Tchr-Couns. 3 

емек Franx D Huron Coll, Huron, S.Dak. Dean 
tus 

Trrenson, DonrHa Star Valley Pub Schs, Star Valley, 
Wyo. Tchr-Couns 3 

Tosen, Nancy J 845 Touraine, East Lansing, Mich. 
Grad Stu. 3 

TorsERr, Epna S 2873 Audubon Circle Macon, Ga. 
Consult, Guid & Tstng. 2,3,5А 

"TToMassrt Jonn 260 Atwells Ave, Providence, R.I. Head 
Couns, SW Bridgham Jr HS. DAP 

Torcerson, Gary D Larimore Pub Sch, Larimore, N.Dak. 
Sci & Math Tchr. DAP 

Tarr, Dave C 1206 S Seventh, Springfield, Ill. Staf 
Assoc, SRA. 4 

TRULLO, Ковевт D 1842 Eighth Ave, Greeley, Colo. 
Stu. 4 

Tsunc, Liane T Taiwan Normal Univ, Taipei, Taiwan, 
Free China. Prof Educ & Psychol. 1 

Tunney, Austriy H Guid Dept, Southern Illinois Univ, 
Carbondale, Ш. ЗА 

Туге, ErraBETH W 3513 Second Ave, Des Moines, 
Towa. Tchr-Couns, Indep Commun Sch. DAP 

Tysver, Leonanp C Asst Pers Mgr, NW Natl Bank Min- 
neapolis, 6401 Winsdale St. N, Minneapolis, Minn. 3 


M 


Var, JAckso B 15 Moody St, Saco, Maine. 
Lincoln Jr HS. DAP 

Van Antwerr, J Е Bd Educ, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
Couns, Washington Jr HS. 

Van FLEET, Parmer D 604 Seventh Ave., Shenandoah, 
Iowa. Pers Dir, Tidy House Products Co. ЗР 

Van Hazen, Janer 1 Williams Ave, New Orleans, La. 
DAP 

Van Ocxen, Rosert К Six Lakes, Mich. Tchr-Couns, 
Lakeview Commun Sch. DAP 

Van VAaLKENBURG, ҮпллАам B 55 Prospect Pl, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 1 

Van WINKLE, Lyman, Ја 765 Lyman St, Muskegon, Mich. 
Tchr-Couns, Hile Jr HS. 3,5 Р 

vale Cere W nt 1, Weston, Colo. Dir Guid, Pri- 
mero HS. DAP 

Vansrunt, Jean 295 ІНЕ Argonne Ave, Long Beach, 
Calif. Couns, Jefferson Jr HS. DAP CRY 

VaxpER Систем, Gertrupe J 6564 Е Michigan Ave, 
Saline, Mich. Stu. DAP 

WELGHUHEN, Mexvin J 408 Warner Ave, Spring Valley, 
Minn. Tchr-Couns, Spring Valley HS. 8,5 

Vickers, Gemarp E 214 W Fourth, St John, Kan. Jr HS 

th Tchr. 3 

na %/пллАм K 278 Langfield Dr, Buffalo, N.Y. 

117 Turners Cross Rd, S, Min- 

State Dept Educ. 


Tchr, 
Guid 


Stu. 
Vortzke, Rosatyn D 
neapolis, Minn. Voc Rehab Couns, 


ымен Ann 9352 Braile, Detroit, Mich. Couns, 


tley HS. DAP 
узе GORDON B 117 Althea St, West Springfield, Mass. 


HS Tchr. 8 


w 
Wackxrrz, Mantua E Rt 5, Frankfort, Ind. HS Girls 


Couns. 5 
Wactawix, Jonn P 509 W 121st St, New York, N.Y, 
Lu r 
los Јонх R Rt 2, Box 264, Tuscumbia, Ala. Tchr- 
Couns, Lawrence Co HS. 3 С 
Wantstranp, ELLIOT R 1238 Watson, St Paul, Minn, 
Couns, Highland Park Jr HS. 3 
Wark, Benjamin 23 Tedesco St, 


DAP . 
„ Hennrerra R Rt 2, Box 149, Clinton, Md. 
Wena i F Sasscer HS, Upper Marlboro, Md. 3,5 


id Couns, , 
VIRES Hrnscmen L 23042 Hollander, Dearborn, Mich. 


Marblehead, Mass. 


ir Stu Serv, Univ Mich. $ 1 
EY Нохеѕт 640 Palm, Beaumont, Tex. Dir 

Guid, South Park Indep Sch Dist, 8 
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Warsw, RaymMonp Е 99 Rethal Dr, Southington, Conn. 
Guid Dir, HS. 5 

Warrens, Tuomas W Вох 1137, College Place, Wash. 
Dean Stus, Walla Walla Coll. 1,3,5А 

Watters, Vernon N Guid Dept, Selah HS, Selah, Wash. 
Couns. 5 

WALTHER, CLARENCE J, Ја 3337 Е Richert, Fresno, Calif. 
Psychol, Fresno Co, 3 

Wanton, Frep L 4108 Munro St, Tampa, Fla. Guid 
Couns, Oak Grove Jr HS. 3,5 

Warz, Rosemanm B 47-14 65th St, Woodside, L.I., N.Y. 
Tchr-Couns, NYC Bd Educ. 5 AA 


193 Main St, Mt Kisco, N.Y. 
Couns, John Hay HS. 3 

Wann, James Е 620 First Ave, Havre, Mont. Guid Couns, 
HS. 8 

Wanp,Ricuamp М 1001 Eighth Ave, W, Birmingham, Ala. 
Boys Advis, Phillips HS. 3 

Wanner, Paur M 532 ІНЕ S Main St, Findlay, Ohio, 
‘Tchr-Couns, North Baltimore, Ohio, Schs. DAP 

‘Wannock, Nancy J 9030 S Ada St, Chicago, Ill. 


Tchr, Evergreen Park Bd Educ. DAP 
Wanwoop, Everyn I 747 St Clair Ave, Barberton, Ohio. 
5 


WasnaM, Lovte V 2714 Dill Dr, Boise, Idaho. Boys 
Couns, East Jr HS, 5 

Warsox, Doxarp М 5207 S 212th, Kent, Wash. HS 
Couns. 3,5 

Warts, Lom О 9150 E Imperial Hwy, Downey, Calif. 
Supv, Trng Serv, Autonetics Div N Amer Aviation. 8 

Wax, Onvan О 8831 27th Ave, Everett, Wash. Guid 
Dir, Mukilteo Wash, Sch Dist. 3,5 

Wax, Warren L 4901 Rinehart, Kansas City, Kan. 
Couns, Old Mission Jr HS. 3 

Wess, Wayne Е 2010 N North St, Peoria, NI. Stu. 3 

Weser, Gien R 1711 Fries, Richland, Wash. Couns, 
Chief Joseph Jr HS. 3,5 

WxnnkAMP, GLENN Р 215 Thompson St, Box 127, Shef- 
field, Iowa. Tchr-Couns, Sheffield Commun HS. 3,5 

Wermnenc, ВеһтнА G Yonkers HS of Commerce, Yonk- 
ers, N.Y. Couns. DAP. 

Wem, Marte С Box 1866, Balboa, Canal Zone. Girls 

UL Teen "e E 
‘ELDON, JoHN I, Ја 410 Hickory Dr, Newport News, Va. 
Educ Speo. Has, Continental Army Command, Ft Mon- 
roe, 

Wxrsm, MancameT J 58 Marion St, Apt 14, Brookline, 
Mass. Dir, Occup Ther Dept, Long Island Hosp, Boston, 


Waxen, Hennere S 1180 Midland Ave, Bronxville, N.Y. 
а оне L 500 Bendermere Ave, Asbury Park, 
WENTZEL, Man 
van ae CEP 

Univ Tula. 1 

, Auprey І, 3545 

weeny ER Due ne W, Lon 

Sr HS Couns, DAP I сар or a 
Wi RN 5500 е, М De Maple Heights, Ohio 
б eI MN Oklahoma Ci i 
ERN peor Pio Eason, eee Park, аж 
wem. D Dara. POS. fice Ri арн, Maine, 
Error Pretium 
Bey a 
га 

Nebr. Stu. 4 с e Орана, 
Dente Pab Sets rs Dover, Arvada, Colo. Tchr, 

Teh-Couns, Bloomfield Hills HS. DAP? 019 Mich. 


poe 5, Minneapolis, 
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Ware, Jomw C Marshall Jr HS, Main & Commerc, 
Clovis, N. Mex. Dir Guid. 5 

Warrrmip, Mamcvxmrrx В PO Box 135, Yoder, Wyo, 
Stu. 3 

Митт, Geoncr О 4212 Hwy 90 Dr, Mobile, Ala. "Tehr- 
Couns, Mobile Co Bd Sch Comm. 5 

Wmnrrr, Скваллихи 415 E Washington St, Athens, Ala, 
Tehr, Bd Educ. 5 

WikpMAN, Рипллв L 490 Chiquita Ave, 
View, Calif. Tchr-Couns, Fremont О В 

WikcaNp, Dupitxy W 27 Prospect St, Topsfield, Mass. 

„ Masconomet Reg HS. DAP 
109!/s S Main, Maquoketa, Iowa. Dir 


Waes, Епмиѕт C 29818 Lori, Livoni, Mich. Couns, 
Lola Valley Jr HS. З 

Мк, Isanet. C 1601 Upland Ave, Jenkinstown, Pa. 5 

Wixerson, YonLawpDA В 402 N Bishop, Bishop Coll, 
Marshall, Tex. 3,4 à 

Wuxs, С О 715 E Huber, Weatherford, Okla. Dir Stu 
Affairs, Southwestern State Coll. DAP 


WirLAmD, Camor Laramie HS, Laramie, Wyo. DAP 

Wrams, Davi W 1129 Genesee St, Mich, HS Тош. 
8 

Wrams, Mns Е 5 2100 Clover Land, Ft Worth, Tex. 


Stripling Jr HS. DAP 

МїпллАмв, Janice С Old Church, Tunstall, Va, 8,5 

WiLLIAMS, Franx В 1718 Cloverly Lane, Rydal, Pa. Stu. 
DAP 

WinLtAMS, Отлутл М Box 14, Morton, Miss. 
Forest Pub Schs. 3,5 

WirLiAMS, Potty М Star Rt, Box 36, Tallahassee, Fla, 
Stu. DAP 


Guid Couns, 


WinLtiAMS, Ricuann W 730 W Walnut St, Hastings, 
Mich. Tchr-Couns Jr HS. DAP 

WinLiAMs, Ronert С Box 315, Gideon, Mo. DAP 

WrtLIAMS, Russere 14 Martell Rd, Brookside Park, 
Newark, Del. Couns, Sr HS. 5 

WiLLIAMsON, E Jaxx Burns Ave, Cincinnati, Ohio. . 
Tchr, Wyo. Pub Sch. DAP b 


Wrsox, Вемјлміх 1712 River Oaks Dr, New Orleans, La. 
Tchr, Belle Chasse HS. 5 

Wirsow, Cartes M 1802 Kenny Rd, Columbus, Ohio. 
Techr-Couns, Jr HS. DAP 

WiLsow, Eunice 4 Suncrest Ave, Wilmington, Mass 
Dean Girls, Howe Jr HS. 5 

Witsox, Loxa M Moundville, Ala. 
Co HS. 5 

Winsow, Rura 3910 Stonewall, Greenville, Tex. 5 

WiwroN, Janis 8435 E First St, Long Beach, Calif. 
Couns, Mayfair HS, Bellflower, Calif. DAP 

Wmstav, Нпрл J 1507 S Summit Ave, Sioux Falls, 
S.Dak. Tchr-Couns, Pub Sch. 5 

Wrrnev, Ковкит A 20 Bounty St, Metuchen, N. J 
Admin Asst in Charge Guid, HS. DAP 

Worntxe, AnNorp B Stoll Ct, Kingston, N.Y. М, 
Pers Resch, IBM Corp. 3 

Worrr, Kennerx B 3 Karen Dr, Rochester, N.Y. Trng 
Coord, Gen Railroad Signal Co. 3 

Woop, Атлхме Е 108 B So Church Ave, Sylacauga, Ala. 
Tchr-Couns, Talladega Co Bd Educ. 3 | 

Woovmanser, Јонх J, Jn 2575 S Gaylord, Denver, Colo. 
Stu. 1A,3 

Worscmatk, Grecory W 6713 High St, Lockbourne, , 
Ohio. Couns, Columbus, Ohio, Bur Voc Rehab. SA ` 

Wowen, Donorny E 1300 Elmwood, Buffalo, N.Y. DAP 

Wuicur, Dx Gron N 8 McCarthy, Park Forest, Ш. 
Natl Prog Dir, Natl Epilepsy League, Inc. 3,6P E 

Wiucnr, Ione T 2234 N Rockford, Tulsa, Okla. Tchr- 
Couns, B T Washington HS. 5 

Waicut, Rosrmr L 303 № Broadview, Wichita, Kan 
Couns, North HS. 5 


Tchr-Couns, Hale 


Y 


Yazcrm, Mancurrrre Е 1708 W Texas Ave, Midland, 

Tex. DAP 

Үлслам, Сивіѕтіхк Newburyport HS, 241 High St 
Newburyport, Mass. Guid. Couns & Head of Commercial 
Dept. 3 a 

Yatowrrz, SAM J 342 Georgia Ave, Brooklyn, N.Y. NY! 
Bd Educ. 6A 


г 
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pi 
yates, Lank W 807 14th Ave, SE, Decatur, Ala. Guid 
Dir, City Bd Educ. 5 
York, КєхмЕтн Е Вох 204, East Nassau, N.Y. Asst, Bur 
Guid, State Educ Dept. 3 
C Үоѕшокл, Ler F 257 Minnesota Ave, Buffalo, N.Y. Stu. 
DAP 
Younc, Guapys Вох 71, Slaughter, La. Tehr-Couns, 
E Baton Parish Sch Bd. 5 
> Youxc, Jess: D Centreville, Ala. Supy Sch Attendance 
“4 & Guid Couns, Bible Co Bd Educ. 3 


Youre, Rocer Rt 1, Box 176, Eunice, La, Tehr-Couns, 
St Lardy Parish Sch Bd. DAP 

Younc, Ross E PO Вох 92, Hanford, Calif, Supv Child 
Welfare, Kings Co Sch. DAP 

Youncperc, Hanorp 4116 Pennsylvania, Fair Oaks, 
Calif. 4 

X 


З 
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2 


Zacma, James А Wheatland HS, Wheatland, N.Dak. 


Supt. 5 
Zavep, Att MoHaMMED Trade Sch, Amman, Jordan, 
DAP 


Zzicuick, Hersert Н 19 Livingstone St, Dorchester, 


Mass. Stu. 3 
ZETTERLUND, Er St Eriksgatan 58 60, Stockholm, 


Sweden. Tchr, Schs of Stockholm. DAP 

7їммЕв, SyLvia R PO Box 150, Ashland, Ohio, Guid 
Couns, HS. 3 

Тілтсніх, Esrueg Е 50 W 96th St, New York, N.Y. 


Tchr, NYC Bd Educ. 3 
Zucxensan, Lovis F 639 Colonial Arms, Union, N.J. 


Asst Guid Dir, Millbum, N.J, Bd Educ. DAP 
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give a friend this page—help him join APGA 
YOU ARE ELIGIBLE 


for ACPA—American College Personnel Association— 


Division 1 у > 
en Ir YOU spend at least half your time in some kind of student personnel work, 
teaching, administration or research in a college, or do personnel work in in # 
dustry, government, or a public agency, and have at least a master's degree in 


an appropriate field of study. Graduate students may become associate members, 


for NAGSCT—National Association of Guidance Supervisors and 
Counselor Trainers 
Division 2 


Ir YOU are an administrator or supervisor of guidance, working on a state or 
national level, a counselor trainer in an educational institution (university or 
college) preparing counselors, or if you have been a guidance supervisor or coun- 
selor trainer and are now engaged in professional guidance service work. 


for NVGA—National Vocational Guidance Association— 
Division 3 


b 
Ir YOU are interested in guidance and personnel work you may be a general 
member. Associate members need a basic level of academic qualifications and 
experience. Professional membership requires 30 graduate hours in specified 
areas of training, 4 years appropriate experience, and current employment (more 
than !/, time) in guidance and personnel work. 


for SPATE—Student Personnel Association for Teacher Education— 
Division 4 

Ir YOU do student personnel work or are engaged in activities which contribute 
significantly to such services in a teacher-education institution. 


for ASCA—American School Counselor Association— í 
Division 5 I 

F YOU have released time for performing guidance duties in a school below 
the college level and have completed eight semester hours in the areas of men 
hygiene, guidance services, testing, and methods and techniques of counseling. 


for DRC—Division of Rehabilitation Counseling— 
Division 6 ore 
Ir you are engaged in any aspect of rehabilitation counseling such as adminis- 
tration, tea: , research, or service. Graduate students or those who devote 
at least one-half time to any aspect of rehabilitation counseling may become 
associate members. 


As of May 1, APGA dues fo: 15. ; e 
Dues for additional үе ендш Маны es уе 2 sod include dues for one Division. 


LJ Tam applying for membership in АРСА and the Divisi hecked as follows: 

ХОРА. . ANAGSCT. 2 NVGA... [NVGA (ProD* parE аз Гоо: 
ount for АРСА and one Division checked above. ... К e 

Amount for additional Divisions and/or NVGA (Prof) 

LI payment 


Current paid members fill out this section: 
L].I belong to АРСА and at least one Division and am applying for additional mem! 


ACPA....,NAGSCT...., 
apnea NVGA.... ., [МУСА (Prof)*. ...,]SPATE...., ASCA...., 


* This category applies only to NVGA members and requires an addigonal $ .00 in dues. 


Mail to American Personnel and Guidance Association, Inc. 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
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Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


l 

Es of the following divisions: American College Personnel Association, National Association of Guidance 
"Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, National Vocational Guidance Association, Student Personnel Association for 
Teacher Education, American Schoo! Counselor Association, and Division of Rehabilitation Counseling) 

z 


| OFFICERS 


President: Осалір S. Ахвосків, Professor of Education, School of Education, Boston University, Boston 15, Mas- 


sachusetts 
President-Elect; Danter D. Fener, Dean of Students and Professor of Psychology, University of Denver, Denver, Colo- 


lo 
Treasurer: Dean L. Hummer, State Supervisor of Guidance Services, State Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio 
_ Executive Director: Актив. А. Hrrcucocx, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


part Caxias, Head of Counseling Bureau, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, President, ACPA 
Улам C. Соттів, Professor of Education and Assistant Director, Guidance Bureau, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas, President, NVGA 
Karuryn L. Hopwoon, Dean of Students, Hunter College, New York, New York, President-Elect, ACPA 
Aprauam Jacons, Associate Professor of Education and Coordinator of Rehabilitation Counselor Training Program, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, New York, President-Elect, DRC 
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Vocational Planning for 
College Students 


бу Henry Borow, University of Minnesota, and 
Robert V. Lindsey, Diablo Valley College 


A combination text and workbook for college stu- 
dents enrolled in educational and vocational plan- 
ning courses, this book teaches the student a sys- 
tematic method for evolving a suitable and satis- 
fying career program by a developmental series of 
written projects, discussion units, laboratory exer- 
cises and outside assignments, and, under guid- 
ance, uses the method to work out the details of 
his own vocation plan. The projects in the book 
are arranged in a psychological or developmental 
sequence. The student progressively builds his 
understanding of the complex task of vocational 
planning in such a way that his course experience 
culminates in the selection of a sound tentative 
career. 


Published 1959 186 рр. Text price: $2.95 


The Role of the Teacher in Guidance 


ду Edgar С. Johnston, Mildred Peters, and William Evraiff, all of Wayne 
State University 


Written for teachers from the teacher’s point of view, this book introduces 
these aspects of the guidance function: understanding the needs of chil- 
dren, recognition of recent findings in child development, ways of studying 
individual children, the dynamics of group interaction, the relationship of 
guidance and curriculum, cooperation with parents in encouraging pupil 
adjustment, and the team concept involving the total school staff in a co- 
ordinated program. The organization follows a logical sequence, develop- 
ing the various roles the teacher assumes, considering the students individ- 
ually and in groups, with other guidance personnel, parents and com- 
munity groups. The authors have employed the latest information avail- 
able, extracted from the most recent findings in allied fields such as psy- 


chology and testing, as well as re-enforcing the study with their own prac- 
tical experience, 
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MENTALLY RETARDED YOUTH: TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT 


Classes in public schools: In order to get current informa- 
tion as to what's being done in public schools to help older 
mentally retarded youth toward employment, National Association of 
State Directors of Special Education made survey of states in 


tarded youth. Of those reporting, 29 states anticipate that more 
will be attempted in job placement than is being done now. Re- 
ports on Stumbling blocks met by schools in this effort were dis- 
tributed as follows: work permits, 12; curricular restrictions, 
8; legality of work-school programs, 9; parental attitudes, 12; 
employer resistance, 18; nonacceptance by a vocational rehabilita- 
tion agency, 11. Orientation of pupils for entry into jobs is in- 
cluded in curriculum of special classes according to 27 state 
reports. 

Vocational rehabilitation: According to Summary provided by 
Salvatore G. DiMichael, Since 1943 there has been constant, gradual 
growth in Serving mentally retarded. From 1945-1950 inclusive, 


ful employment. In years 1951-1956 inclusive, total of $,628 such 
persons were rehabilitated. In 1957, state vocational rehabilita- 
tions agencies Prepared and placed into gainful employment 1,094 
retarded persons, with 1958 estimate at 1,250. In 1958 U. S. 


Office of Vocational Rehabilitation spent more than 1 million dol- 
lars exclusively for mentally retarded, while state agencies spent 
an additional $450,000. 

More information: You may be interested in complete report 
entitled Preparation of Mentally Retarded Youth for Gainful Em- 
ployment, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation Series No. 507, 
available for 35 cents from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


MARITAL AND FAMILY STATUS 


Earlier marriages: According to Bureau of Census, since 
1890 average age at first marriage for persons in this country has 
gone down significantly. Average age at which men marry has de- 
creased by almost 4 years, and average age at marriage for women 
by almost 2 years. Whereas in 1890 median age at first marriage 
for men was 26.1 years and for women 22.0 years, in 1959 it was 
only 22.3 years for men and 20.2 years for women. Largest drop in 
median age at first marriage occurred during 1940's, with de- 
crease of more than 1 year. Since 1950, median age at marriage 
of women has remained relatively stable, but there is some indica- 
tion that median age at which women marry may have declined about 
one-half year. 

Background factors: Long-run decrease in median age at 
first marriage has taken place despite fact that average young 
person of today stays in school several years longer than was true 
generation ago. Increased economic prosperity and greater job 
security have probably been major factors in long-run reduction 
in median age at first marriage. Another factor may be growing 
tendency for young Wives to find or continue employment after 
marriage, thus giving young couple at least temporarily а con- 
siderably larger income than could be obtained from husband's 
earnings alone. In addition, more widespread planning of number 
and timing of births, as well as other social factors, may also 
have been causes. 


More marriages: Decreasing age а asi 
proportion of persons who ever marry, and changing age composition 
of population have resulted in continual increase since 1890 in 
proportion of married persons and decrease in proportion of single 
persons. Proportion of males 14 years old and over who are 
married climbed from 52 per cent in 1890 to 70 per cent in 1959, 
while proportion of bachelors slid from 44 to 25 per cent. Simi- 
lar trend was evident for women—increase 1n proportion married 
from 55 to 66 per cent and drop in proportion single from 34 to 19 


per cent. 


at first marriage, increasing 


THE COUNSELOR 


AND HIS MANPOWER RESPONSIBILITIES 


Wr THE broader educational pur- 
poses of the school, the counselors’ 
tasks broadly conceived concern, first, men- 
tal health and, secondly, manpower. Just as 
education is concerned with the welfare of 
the individual and the welfare of the com- 
munity, so is counseling. Both mental 
health and manpower are concepts that di- 
rectly reflect upon the welfare of the indi- 
vidual and also upon the status of the so- 
ciety in which he lives, but when counselors 
talk about mental health, emotional stabil- 
ity, personal adjustment, or happiness, they 
usually are thinking about the way the in- 
dividual feels and the behavior that is a 
direct cause or result of his feelings. On 
the other hand, in discussions of manpower, 
the referent usually is the productivity of 
the worker in terms of his contribution to 
his fellow men. Obviously, personal ad- 
justment and productivity, mental health 
and manpower are intimately related, and 
when we discuss the manpower responsibili- 
ties of the counselor, as we will here, we 
must remember that almost everything said 
with a slight twist can be made to refer di- 
rectly to the mental health functions of the 
counselor. Here, however, we will be con- 
cerned with this particular aspect of coun- 
seling—the manpower implications. 

Much has been written and said during 
the past decade concerning the manpower 
problems we face. Our population in the 
United States is increasing in a quite un- 
usual way. We have a great increase in the 
number of persons in the country but no 
proportionate increase as yet in the number 
of workers in their Productive years, Due 


Ratpn Е. BERDIE is Director of the Student Coun- 
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to the relatively low birth rate prior to 
World War II, the number of persons in 
the age range from 20 to 40 is quite small 
compared to the very large number of per- 
sons in the younger age range and to the 
increasingly large number of persons in the 
older ages. Thus, we have a larger popula- 
tion and greater demands for production 
and services, and at the same time we have 
no proportionate increase in the number of 
persons who are to make these products 
and services available. 

The kinds of workers needed also have 
changed during recent decades. The pro- 
portion of workers who are in highly trained 
professional occupations has increased per- 
haps 25 per cent, but the need, and the de- 
mand, has been unmet in such occupations 
as medicine, teaching, nursing, engineering, 
mathematics, chemistry, physics, psychol- 
ogy, and management, Simultaneously, the 
Proportion of workers required for jobs call- 
ing for little or no special training has de- 
clined, and this decline is continuing or 
even accelerating. 


Underlying Assumptions 


Those who have been concerned with 
manpower research have made a few rather 
explicit assumptions: 

1. Every individual should be given the 
opportunity to obtain training at the maxi- 
mum of his capacity. 

2. Every person should be given an op- 
portunity to have full knowledge concern- 
ing his capacities and potentialities and to 
decide for himself the extent to which these 
will be utilized. 

3. The community must make available 
to an individual those experiences and sit- 
uations which will give him full opportunity 
to appreciate his own potentialities and to 
realize the satisfaction that can be derived 
from their fulfillment, 
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4. A “well-manned” society must provide 
education and training to persons at all 
levels of abilities and skills, not only to a 
few selected leaders. 

5. Society must encourage within its 
members broad diversity of talents and skills 
and eventually provide equal opportunities 
to persons developing skills in the sciences, 
the arts, humanities, and government and 
the social studies. 

These assumptions throw much light 
upon the role of the counselor as it relates 
to both his responsibilities to the individual 
and to society. Certainly, they stress the 
fact that the counselor cannot achieve his 
goals by working in an interviewing room 
alone with a counselee, but rather in addi- 
tion to working with individuals he also 
must assume his social responsibilities as he 
works with the schools, the universities, and 
other broad aspects of society. The effective 
counselor must be not only an effective edu- 
cator and a competent psychologist but also 
a practicing citizen. 

In order to maximize the probability of 
happiness for the individual and production 
and protection for society, two general ap- 
proaches are available. The first approach 
would involve the identification of social 
objectives and the distribution of individ- 
uals, upon the basis of their abilities and 
potentials, into pursuits that lead to these 
social objectives. For instance, a govern- 
ment could decide that a given number of 
engineers, mathematicians, accountants, and 
nurses would be required within a certain 
period of time to obtain the objectives of 
that government. Children then could be 
analyzed, diagnosed, studied, and assigned 
to training programs in proportions that 
would result in the desired number of per- 
sons in each occupation. The second alter- 
native would provide each individual with 
the greatest possible opportunity to become 
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acquainted with his own potentials and pos- 
sibilities and then allow each individual, 
within broad limits, to select the kind of 
training he wished to pursue. During his 
education, each student would be provided 
ample opportunity to review his own poten- 
tial and to become acquainted with changes 
and developments as they occur in his abili- 
ties and personality. A maximum of oppor- 
tunity would be provided for an individual 
to transfer from one training program to 
another and to continually revise his educa- 
tional and occupational objectives in light 
of changes of ability, interests, and opportu- 
nity. Social objectives thus in part would 
be determined by the number of persons in 
different occupations and the number of 
citizens expressing various types of interests 
as shown by both educational and occupa- 
tional activities. 

The first alternative is a planned ap- 
proach based on the assumption that men 
and communities can foresee and predict 
their own needs with some degree of accu- 
racy and that persons can be used to attain 
social objectives in this way. The second 
alternative rests on the assumption that 
each man should have the opportunity for 
self-fulfillment and that the nature of so- 
ciety and the organization of the commu- 
nity must depend upon the ways individuals 
seek and find such fulfillment. 

These two alternatives, obviously, are two 
extremes and the actual practice in most of 
our societies falls somewhere between. 
Usually the community possesses some соп” 
trol over the attractiveness of occupations. 
Through means of monetary, social, and 
other rewards, subsidized training through 
scholarships and other grants, and increases 
in status and prestige, society influences the 
numbers of persons entering occupations. 
The publication and dissemination of labor 
market and occupational information serve 
this same purpose. Job requirements can 
be changed and incentives manipulated to 
gain social control in a system of free choice. 

Counseling also can be an instrument for 
filling manpower complements, but most 
counselors will not happily accept this as- 
signment. The counselor is not responsible 
for providing the appropriate number of 
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workers needed to fill the jobs society wishes 
filled, but rather, he can best serve the com- 
munity and the individual by assisting each 
individual to find his own potential, to be- 
come acquainted with his own self, to ac- 
cept himself as a person, to exploit his so- 
cial and psychological environment in order 
to attain the desired fulfillment, and to con- 
stantly seek for new opportunities that will 
help him become a person. When he does 
this, the jobs most likely will be filled, but 
if they are not, then this is a much broader 
problem that touches on all of the values of 
our society. 


Identification of Talent 


The counselor has begun to play an im- 
portant role in our schools in identifying 
individuals with rare and exceptional tal- 
ents and calling these individuals to the 
attention of others in positions to help the 
person take advantage of these abilities. 
Thus, competent counselors in junior and 
senior high schools and in colleges and uni- 
versities are in positions to identify students 
who eventually will become productive, if 
not great, authors, musicians, chemists, en- 
Bineers, cabinet makers, designers, teachers, 
and statesmen. Equally as important as this 
job of identifying students with exceptional 
talents, however, is the job of helping each 
individual study his own abilities and apti- 
tudes in order to determine which of these 
abilities can be utilized to the best advan- 
tage, which perhaps should be by-passed or 
ignored. 

For each student with exceptional talent, 
there are Many students with only average 
abilities, and the significance of any social 


pation is matched by the sum of the signifi- 
cances of the contributions made by the 
many mediocre persons each of whom is in 


persons is the satisfaction and the feeling 
that can be derived from the ability to per- 
form well in the work of one's choice. 
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be made is that the probability of identify. 
ing talent is increased if a systematic pro- 
gram is established for this purpose. Teach- 
ers and counselors, as well as Parents and 
others, are able in many instances to find 
children who have unusual abilities or to 
help children determine what are their out- 
standing abilities, but if this is left to 
chance, in many, many cases students will 
be overlooked unless a school and a com- 
munity provide systematic opportunity for 
the study and review of each individual. 


Cultivation of Talent 


The counselor's responsibility for the use 
of human resources does not end when the 
exceptionally talented individual has been 
identified and when the talents of all have 
been Properly evaluated. The counselor 
and the school must find and know the abil- 
ities of students, but it is equally important 
that the student and his family also know 
about these abilities. The process of ac- 
quainting the student and his family with 
the potential of the student is an important 
counseling function, and here we all must 
agree that simply to make known the exist- 
ence of these abilities is not sufficient; fur- 
ther steps are necessary. To give the stu- 
dent and his family information about abili- 
ties is not the same as to lead these persons 
to a point where they are able to accept the 
reality of this information and to under- 
Stand its implications. Even acceptance and 
understanding are not enough to lead to a 
person's developing his own personal re- 
sources. The student must have opportuni- 
ties to acquire the education and training 
appropriate for him, and also he must have 
the desire. 

Let us look for a moment at the problem 
of the high-ability student who terminates 
his education upon graduation from high 
School. Fortunately, most bright students, 
at least in the United States, at present wish 
and seek education beyond high school. 
Among very bright students, perhaps be- 
tween 90 and 95 per cent 8o on to higher 
education. These consist of the upper one to 
five per cent of the population in terms of 
abstract or academic ability. "Thus, almost 
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all exceptionally bright persons now at least 
are obtaining some higher training. If we 
become less selective and look only at the 
upper one-third of high school graduates 
(the upper third in terms of ability as 
shown both by college aptitude tests and 
high school achievement), we might safely 
generalize and say that approximately one- 
half of these students are now attending col- 
leges and universities. We are failing to 
send on to continued education only a very 
small proportion of our exceptionally bright 
youngsters, but we are failing to educate be- 
yond high school a rather large proportion 
of persons quite capable of completing col- 
lege work, even in one of our more demand- 
ing institutions. 

Certain groups can be identified that con- 
tribute more than their share to the non- 
college-going, bright student. For instance, 
the female sex perhaps is the most delin- 
quent group here. In almost every study re- 
ported, a far larger proportion of men than 
women drawn from comparable populations 
continue in college. One slight exception 
sometimes is noted; that is, among rural 
groups sometimes more women than men 
are found attending college. The rural 
group itself perhaps is the second most de- 
linquent group. The sons and daughters 
of farmers are less prone to go to college 
than are children of equal ability whose par- 
ents are city folks. Economic and occupa- 
tional groups also vary greatly in the fre- 
quency with which children attend college. 
Considering Minnesota high school seniors 
who had college aptitude test scores that 
placed them in the upper 10 per cent of 
their class, of the children of fathers in top- 
level occupations, 90 per cent planned to 
attend college; but of the children of fac- 
tory laborers, only 55 per cent planned to 
attend college. Considering the children of 
different occupational groups and disregard- 
ing ability, differences, of course, were even 
larger. For instance, 81 per cent of all of 
the sons of professional workers planned to 
attend college, as compared to 30 per cent 
of all of the sons of factory workers. Al- 
though the relationship of college attend- 
ance to occupational status of parents 1s 
marked, we must remember that in almost 
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every occupational group studied in Minne- 
sota more than 50 per cent of the high-abil- 
ity students were planning to attend college. 
College certainly is not restricted to the oc- 
cupationally or economically privileged. 

Certain religious, racial, and national 
groups fail to send their share of students 
to college. In the entire country, relatively 
few Negroes attend college. In Minnesota, 
if the same proportion of Indians as of non- 
Indians attended college, more than 200 In- 
dian students would be in college instead of 
the less than 20 now enrolled. In some com- 
munities college attendance is strongly in- 
fluenced by attitudes related to church and 
religion. The influences of race, national- 
ity, and religion are difficult to isolate from 
those of economic status, ability, and family 
attitude, but nevertheless their effects are 
disturbing. 


All-Important Attitudes 


When we consider the reasons why high- 
ability students do not attend college, we 
obtain some clues in general as to why per- 
sons fail to develop their potentials and 
what might be done about this. "The most 
frequently given reason as far as both stu- 
dents and speculators are concerned is an 
economic reason. It is assumed that if stu- 
dents had more money, more of them would 
attend college or university. The general 
acceptance of this reasoning is evidenced by 
the great pressure for the establishment of 
scholarship and financial aid programs. On 
the basis of studies done both in Minnesota 
and elsewhere, we can conclude that this is 
a reason for many persons not attending 
college. Many persons, if they had more 
financial help, would change their plans and 
go to college. Most people, however, over- 
estimate the number whose plans would so 
be changed. In Minnesota, when we asked 
high school seniors what they planned to 
do during the year following graduation, 
almost one-third said they planned to join 
the labor force with no additional training. 
Of these 9,000 students who planned to go 
to work, one-third or 3,000 said they would 
go to college if they had more money. 
About 50 per cent of this one-third said 
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they would need enough money to pay all 
of their expenses. About 10 per cent of 
these 9,000 students said they could easily 
afford to go to college if they wanted to, 
and another 20 per cent said they could 
barely afford it. Thus, about one-third 
could afford to attend college if they wanted 
to, but they were not planning to. Of the 
high-ability students in this study who were 
not going to college, fewer than 10 per cent 
indicated that they could easily afford col- 
lege, and approximately an additional 25 
per cent indicated they could barely afford 
college. 

These figures suggested that lack of 
money was not the only important factor in 
determining whether or not high-ability stu- 
dents attend college. Many of the students 
who were not planning on college immedi- 
ately after high school graduation had plans 
for eventually entering college. For in- 
Stance, 24 per cent of the 96 metropolitan 
boys of high ability planning to work the 
year after graduation said they eventually 
planned to enter a profession. There were 
711 high-ability students in this total group 
who planned to work, and of these, 58 per 
cent said they would attend college if they 
had more money, Thus, all of the evidence 
appeared to indicate that although lack of 
money was an important reason for students 
failing to continue their education, there 
were other reasons, 

Information obtained in 
questionnaires, 


studies from 
interviews with students, 
case histories, and interviews with parents 
Suggested that as important as any other 
reason is the attitude of the Parent. A sur- 
Prisingly large number of students reply 
when asked when they decided to attend col- 


is still small, and it is this type of conversa- 
tion and related attitudes that determine in 
large part what the student does when he 
matures. Some interesting items related to 
college going can be found. For instance, 
the number of books a student reports in 
his home is closely related to whether or not 
he attends college. The education of the 
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parents naturally is closely related to college 
attendance, and interestingly enough, the 
education of the mother seems to be à more 
potent variable than does the education of 
the father. "This might make those persons 
think who contend it more important to 
educate our men than our women. Evi- 
dently, one of the ways for us to obtain 
more educated men is to have more edu- 
cated mothers. 

The types of organizations and the types 
of recreational activities families participate 
in are related to college attendance. When 
an attempt was made to isolate the relation- 
Ship between economic conditions and col- 
lege attendance and social-cultural condi- 
tions and college attendance, the latter 
correlation was slightly higher. In general, 
the conclusion seems justified: development 
of one's potential appears to be as much a 
function of one's attitudes and desires as it 
does a function of one's opportunities. 


Counseling Implications 


What does all of this mean for the coun- 
selor? First, it suggests that those processes 
that result in decisions to develop one's 
talents and abilities occupy long periods of 
time, and counseling that is to help students 
make these decisions must also be extensive. 
Counselors cannot be optimistic about the 
effects of counseling interviews conducted 
in the senior year; for instance, in many 
schools each graduating senior has only one 
or two interviews with a counselor. Coun- 
seling must extend not only through the 
senior year but through the junior and the 
sophomore year and the freshman year, and 
more and more recognition must be given 
to the need for counseling at least from 
grade seven on. Just as the decision-making 
process is a continuous one, so must be the 
counseling process. 

Another implication is that counseling 
must, in the future, take into consideration 
factors related to the family more than has 
ever been done in the past. Just as teacher- 
Parent conferences are becoming increas- 
ingly prevalent in our elementary schools, 
So must counselor-parent conferences in- 
crease in our junior and senior high schools. 
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Parents can learn and accept what counse- 
lors can tell them regarding their children 
through counseling; the chances of this 
learning or acceptance occurring through 
the means of a single counseling report, 
either a written one or an oral one, is small. 

Another implication derived only indi- 
rectly from the data at hand, can be stated 
in this way. In our concern over manpower 
and the development of the individual, we 
often have acted as if students were not mo- 
tivated for college or for appropriate train- 
ing and our job were to provide such moti- 
vation. We have seemed to assume that in 
the absence of motivation for college there 
was no motivation at all. We had better 
look at this assumption for when we talk 
with individual students it frequently ap- 
pears that these students have strong moti- 
vations for things other than college. We 
are faced not with the problem of develop- 
ing a motivation for college but rather with 
the job of helping the student understand 
his present motivation, consider the desira- 
bility of that motivation, and then if the 
student appears willing, stimulating what- 
ever motivation is present for college so that 
the student arrives at a decision appropri- 
ate for him. 

In conclusion, the counselor's responsibil- 
ities do not end when he has the student's 
abilities identified and the student rolling 
along on what appears to be an appropriate 
educational and occupational highway. 
The counselor is concerned with the stu- 
dent's obtaining the maximum benefit from 
his education. Many students lack certain 
basic educational skills that cause them 
trouble in college or in whatever training 
they select. Some college students do not 
read well enough to do college work, and 
counselors can help remedy this situation. 
Some college students do not have the other 
learning skills college requires, and counse- 
lors can understand and help in this way. 
Many students of superior academic ability 
find difficulty in their school work and even 
fail in their work, as a result of personal 
frustrations, family difficulties, feelings of 
social inadequacy, or minor or even major 
mental diseases. The counselor, as one au- 
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thor has said, has a major responsibility for 
delivering to the classroom the student in 
an optimum condition for learning. 

A student's educational and occupational 
plans are not completely formed when he 
begins his training. Periodically, a student 
should review his plans, consider the appro- 
priateness of these plans in light of his prog- 
ress, take into account changes in oppor- 
tunities and new opportunities that have 
developed, and review his felt satisfactions 
with the kind of activity in which he is 
engaged. The counselor's function here is 
an important one. 

In all of this, the counselor's role is not 
to advise the student or to make the student 
dependent upon a presumed authority. 
Rather, the counselor is neglecting his major 
responsibility if he does not help the stu- 
dent ever seek increasing independence, de 
velop new skills in making decisions, learn 
how to explore problems, and acquire evi- 
dence needed in the solution of these prob- 
lems. In this sense, the counselor is an ed- 
ucator. His greatest role perhaps is to help 
students apply to their own personal lives 
those same processes that concern others in 
the academic enterprise. When students 
can sense when they have problems and 
needs, when they can adequately under- 
stand the nature of these problems, when 
they can explore possible solutions and eval- 
uate evidence relevant for these solutions, 
when they know how to solve personal prob- 
lems just as they know how to solve more 
abstract or impersonal problems, then the 
educational role of the counselor is fulfilled. 

The manpower role of the counselor is 
best fulfilled when he provides the counselee 
with the type of help that will allow the 
student to understand himself, his abilities, 
his interests, and. his personality, that will 
lead to the student's acquiring information 
about the many opportunities that surround 
him, both educational and occupational, 
and that will enable the student to arrive 
at the unique solution that best fits him in- 
dividually. When individuals are able to 
make these decisions and influence their be- 
havior accordingly, then our manpower 
problem can be solved. 
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THE BIG PICTURE— 


A Perspective 


on Education 


BENJAMIN C. WILLIS 


[= PROFESSION of teaching and the insti- 
tution of public education have recently 
undergone an unprecedented inquiry in an 
atmosphere of controversy, criticism, and 
analysis. Nearly every vocal person has had 
an opinion as to what is needed and what 
should be done, but these persons have sel- 
dom agreed because they seldom look at 
the whole picture of education. They lack 
perspective, 

_ It is the perspective of the big picture of 
education which I wish to try to present to- 
day so we may identify and meet the central 
challenges to public education in America. 


The Whole Versus lis Parts 


However, I want to talk first about the 
big picture simply as an idea. It is the idea 
of the whole, of oneness; essentially, of in- 
tegrity. In one context or another, this 
idea of wholeness permeates our beliefs, our 
Concepts, and our searching. The search 
for meaning or significance underlies reli- 
gious belief, saturates philosophical thought, 
and explains the interpretation of history. 
You will find it in the Testaments, in Plato, 
and in Toynbee who warns us against 
the periscope view of events, Poetry trans- 
lates it into imagery, and our great novels 
turn it into story. The greatness of 
creative men is calculated on their full con- 
tribution. We can enjoy only one Beetho- 
ven sonata at a time, but we accord him 
his pre-eminent position in this musical 
form because his achievement extended to 
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92. In the same way it is not alone Hamlet 
or Othello or King Lear which stamps 
Shakespeare as unsurpassed, but rather it is 
his total creativity. It is all his plays and 
sonnets. 

Time assists us in attaining this kind of 
perspective, but in our day-to-day life, in 
which we run to keep up with our particu- 
lar present tasks, it is sometimes difficult to 
see the whole. Staring at one particular 
tree we lose sight of the woods in which we 
stand. Not only are we sometimes too close 
to an event to see the total trend, but we 
do not have the information which de- 
scribes the big picture. Sometimes we are 
too emotionally involved in a piece to ob- 
serve the whole. 

Conventions have a way of helping us re- 
capture perspective and of focusing our at- 
tention again on the entire panorama, by 
bringing together for equal exchange per- 
sons of many points of view and special 
concerns. In this, the present convention 
will surely succeed, as guidance itself is di- 
rected toward the big picture for each in- 
dividual. Interpretation is the heart of 
guidance. It encourages each person to ac- 
quire a perspective of himself as he is and 
as he can relate himself to the world around 
him so that he can be a more nearly com- 
plete person. But guidance is a part of 
something larger—it is a part of the whole 
program of education. 


The Big Picture of America 


To view guidance one must look at the 
total educational program, but any per- 
spective on education must start with a 
view of America. When we look at the big 
picture of America, what do we see? 
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Well, of course since the 12th of March 
we see a flag of 50 stars, with our statehood 
spanning two thousand miles of water in 
one direction and a thousand miles of a 
foreign country in another. One part of 
our country, our newest American state, at 
the cross roads of the Pacific, is closer to 
Tokyo and Vladivostok than it is to Port- 
land, Maine. It is practically equidistant 
from New York, Manila, Sidney, and Pan- 
ama. Territorially speaking this is the big 
picture of America. It is no longer a solid 
land mass surrounded by protecting water. 

Second, we see a phenomenal increase in 
population that is a reflection of the world 
increase. In the year 1957-1958, the popu- 
lation of the earth increased by the equiva- 
lent of two nations the size of France. By 
the year 2000 the population of the world is 
expected to reach 7 billions. It is going to 
be crowded by the year 2000. Perhaps you 
and I will not be here then, but the children 
in the first grade this year will be just in 
their prime. Those graduating from high 
school this year will be under 60 years of 
age in the year 2000—hardly old any more, 
at all. 

Third, we should look at the production 
picture and at the financial picture. These 
too are part of the whole. I shall not go 
into gross national product figures or re- 
count the extraordinary total of private sav- 
ings in this country. You can quote such 
figures as well as I. Millions and billions 
may be difficult to comprehend, but they 
must be regarded as the whole of which our 
own personal economic effort in mere hun- 
dreds and thousands is a part. 

It is, of course, impossible as I have just 
demonstrated to speak of the big picture of 
America without placing it in perspective 
with the world. We cannot ignore our Te- 
sponsibilities or our relationship to other 
parts—even so remote a place as Cambodia 
where I saw at first hand last summer educa- 
tional hunger, the striving, and the depend- 
ence upon such help as we can give. One 
cannot delve into the situation of a have- 
not nation and retain a placid attitude to- 
ward America's relationship to fellowmen 
half way round the world. We and they are 
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both a part of the same world and growth 
for them and for us is a mutual concern. 


The Big Picture in Education 


The physical scope of our country, our 
population growth, our production, our in- 
ternational position all impinge upon the 
educational future, but when we attempt 
to relate them, to get a true perspective, we 
realize we must start with our basic Ameri- 
can values. Any other base is a partial, 
faulty one. Briefly, translated into educa- 
tion, the application of our values means: 
first, the right of each individual to as much 
education as he can assimilate and second, 
but of equal importance, the diversification 
of the educational program to make possible 
this goal for young persons with wide 
ranges of ability. The educational program 
must accomplish two purposes: to prepare 
youth for social responsibility and to make 
possible their personal fulfillment. In these 
respects guidance and pupil personnel serv- 
ices are themselves value-centered necessities 
in the total educational effort. In keeping 
with our values, which place heavy respon- 
sibilities upon the public for educational 
policies, education must develop the compe- 
tence and judgment in the population at 
large so it can discharge this kind of respon- 
sibility for self-government. 

Finally, the application of our values to 
public education subsumes public responsi- 
bility for the financing of the educational 
endeavor. Three hundred years ago this 
country declared education to be a public 
responsibility as a principle. This set of 
values created the educational enterprise, 
has forced its growth outward and upward, 
and now challenges us to uphold them to- 
day. It is futile, however, to quote the past 
as the standard for today. We uphold our 
values only if we do so in today's context. 
"Traditional form must not be confused with 
fundamental beliefs. It is fully possible to 
adhere to our basic values and yet move 
with the times. I shall illustrate my point 
briefly with examples from school adminis- 
tration which indicate our need to appraise 
our program in terms of the present. 
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Historically, our annual school cycle was 
geared to an agrarian economy, which de- 
manded that young people interrupt their 
education to help get the crops in. Today, 
ina predominately urban society, our long 
summer vacations resemble the vermiform 
appendix. Another example—until the last 
30 or 40 years, a major function of the 
schools was to prepare children of foreign 
born parents for citizenship, by teaching a 
common language, civic comprehension, 
and the American way of life. Assimilation 
was our gigantic civic problem. Education 
for citizenship we called it, and placed it 
first in our goals, where it remains today— 
but in a different context. Citizenship to- 
day embraces the ability to earn a living, the 
skill to fill out an income tax return, and 
the mental health to avoid highway acci- 
dents. 

As another example, because current 
events have awakened an interest in Rus- 
sian, we have a demand now for a language 
we ignored for years. Teachers must be 
found immediately if the schools are to sat- 
isfy this interest in the moment it awakens 
and not several years hence. As a final ex- 
ample, television, hi-fi sets, the automobile, 
the radio, and the airplane are exposing our 
nursery age children to ideas and relation- 
ships that some of their grandparents were 
oblivious to for a lifetime. We still teach 
reading to our primary school children, but 
against a different experiential background. 
These examples indicate the impact of 
change and of life upon the schools, requir- 
ing adjustments in methods, techniques, and 
Programs of education, but leaving our 
values unchanged, 

The inexorable Passage of time demands 
imagination from us and illustrates the fu- 
tility of Preparing young people in yester- 
day’s schools with yesterday’s curriculum for 
yesterday's demands. I am reminded of the 
treasured wedding dress which will Not span 
the modern daughter’s waist. In keeping 
pace while we keep faith it is not enough to 
distinguish the possible from the impossible. 
We must also be able to distinguish what is 
intrinsic in the continuity of civilization 
from what is extraneous to it. As Edith 
Hamilton has written, "Civilization, a 
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much abused word, stands for a high matter 
quite apart from telephones and electric 
lights. It is a matter of imponderables, of 
delight in things of the mind, of love of 
beauty, of honor, grace, courtesy, delicate 
feelings. Where imponderables are the 
things of first importance, there is the 
height of civilization, and if, at the same 
time, the power to act exists unimpaired, 
human life has reached a level seldom at- 
tained and very seldom surpassed” [1, p. 
106). 

I thought of this concept last summer 
amidst the overwhelming spectacle of Ang- 
kor Wath where ancient temples of ex- 
traordinary grace and delicacy stretched 
around us for 60 square miles. Khmer War- 
rior Kings a thousand years ago are be- 
lieved to have built them, but what hap- 
pened to the civilization, no one knows. 
All we know is that the jungle obliterated 
them and memory forgot them until about 
a century ago. What happened to this 
highly skilled world of stone cutters? What 
impaired their power to act so as to con- 
tinue their civilization? 

Education must encourage the power to 
act, and it must generate this power in and 
of itself. For some time now, we have per- 
mitted ourselves to be buffeted and have 
been slow to declare what must be recog- 
nized; that our national progress is based 
upon public and universal and continuing 
education. It is the major tool for develop- 
ment. Both personal and national stature 
depend upon it, Native talent is our basis, 
but education nurtures it, refines it, elabo- 
rates it, and releases it. What is more, it is 
from education that insight arises and judg- 
ments are formed. The last few years have 
Presented a paradoxical situation: on the 
one hand, a level of skill sufficient to refrig- 
erate cooked meals, build a successful Nauti- 
lus, control polio, out-produce distribution, 
and conquer space; and on the other hand, 
a shrill repudiation of these very skills be- 
cause somebody else got there first in one 
department. 

If education is to assume the initiative 
and foster the power to act it must meet a 
three-fold challenge. Each, or all, can be 
viewed through a periscope ог in perspec- 
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tive. Let us look at each in both ways 
quickly. 


The First Challenge: Quality Education 


The first of these challenges is the search 
for high quality in education. In the last 
year, the Educational Policies Commission 
has issued two publications on this topic. 
These pamphlets point out the complexity 
of this search and the fallacy of trying to 
equate quality with a standardized curricu- 
lum or uniform achievement. Uniformity 
is the periscope view. The big picture ex- 
tends far beyond the small circle. Quality 
in education for all children is deeper than 
a concentration in academic subjects and 
broader than the number of scholarships 
awarded to graduates. A student is more 
than his IQ score. He is a person with in- 
terests and feelings and attitudes. He lives 
in a home with a particular cultural back- 
ground, with ambitions, and sometimes 
with aspirational myopia. All of these must 
be taken into consideration when we try to 
see the whole picture of quality education 
for him. Quality is an individual matter, 
and a total educational program has qual- 
ity only when it provides a high standard of 
varied experience suitable for students with 
a wide range of abilities and interests. 

Dr. Conant has done a major service in 
suggesting a conclusion that is to be derived 
from his 21 points. It seems to me that this 
conclusion is quite simply that excellence 
has a price. It is a price paid, first of all, in 
time, and time among other things means 
staff. He points this out in his proposed 
counselor-pupil ratio, in his argument for re- 
duction of the English teacher’s load, in his 
plan for provision for advanced study in 
foreign languages for small numbers of stu- 
dents, and in his support for fifth majors for 
some students. We do not expect doctors 
to see more patients than quality of per- 
formance allows. We recognize that there 
is a relationship between number of people 
to be served and performance for lawyers, 
for barbers, beauty operators, and ADV (те- 
pairmen. Why not for school faculties? 

Any educational program must provide 
seven elements to be considered to be of 
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high quality: first, is an educational phi- 
losophy which functions democratically; 
second, is identification of individual abili- 
ties, interests, and educational needs; third, 
is a diversified curriculum to care for the 
individuals as individuals and not as stand- 
ardized pegs. Fourth, the teachers must be 
professional—by which I mean well edu- 
cated, highly motivated, and technically 
competent. The fifth element is provision 
for guidance and pupil personnel services 
other than the identification service men- 
tioned above. Sixth, is incentive for crea- 
tive experimentation. Seventh, facilities, 
equipment, and supplies must be adequate 
and accessible. 

There is nothing startling in this list, and 
it could be extended to include some of the 
means whereby these attributes are ob- 
tained. It suggests the scope necessary for 
there to be a high quality of education. 


The Second Challenge: 
Sound Fiscal Policy 


Last October, Fortune ran an article 
called, *The Low Productivity of the Edu- 
cation Industry." In the list of tables on 
the cover of the magazine was the legend, 
“Should Education Be Efficient?" This 
article turns the tables on the phrase, “edu- 
cation is big business.” The tenor of its 
argument is well illustrated in a footnote 
comparing money spent on liquor and 
cigarettes with money spent on education. 
Saying that more is spent on education, the 
footnote concludes: “Besides, the expendi- 
tures for alcohol and tobacco consists in 
large part of taxes which are returned to 
society.” Exasperating as this article is, it 
is well worth studying. Is this really what 
is thought—that education pays no return to 
society that can be evaluated in dollars and 
cents? Is the educational process compar- 
able to the process of manufacturing steel, 
with output per man heurs assessible? Edu- 
cators do not think so, but other people 
must be convinced that the returns of edu- 
cation to the individual are returns to so- 
ciety creating tangible wealth for the 
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Thus, the second challenge concerns 
fiscal policy. Heretofore for the most part, 
educational administrations have concen. 
trated upon budgets, as have school boards. 
Budgeting is a means of implementing 
school policy. Study yours for the last two 
years to see where the new funds have been 
put or where the cuts have been made. 
This tells you where the priorities are con- 
sidered to be. 

But budgeting is merely the allocation of 
available funds. Fiscal policies provide 
these funds. These policies are determined 
by the philosophy of education and public 
attitudes toward it. Questions like these 
reveal the issues: Do we believe education 
pays a return to society? Do we really be- 
lieve in educating all the children, with 
their various levels of ability and kinds of 
interests? What grade levels constitute com- 
mon school education? What are the pur- 
poses of high schools; of college preparation, 
vocational education, or of both? What has 
first call upon our money? How important 
is it to attract persons of high quality to 
teaching, and to retain them? When we 
have answered these questions we will be 
able to evolve sound fiscal policies. This 
time will come when the public has been 
given complete information and under- 
stands it. Information and understanding 
are the prelude to action, 


The Third Challenge: Leadership 


That day will be dependent in large 
part upon the way we meet the third chal- 
lenge in education—the need for leadership. 
In leadership the view of the big picture is 
mandatory. Regardless of our concentra- 
tion upon our own small acre, we must re- 
tain the image of the Sweep and contour of 
the whole landscape as a necessary back- 
ground. 

Education needs leadership within its 
ranks for two Purposes. The first and most 
obvious purpose is to Provide direction to 
the educational Process and to inspire crea- 
tive endeavor on the part of each individual 
teacher. The second Purpose is more gen- 
eral: to stimulate the confidence of the 
public so that it will accord to the profes- 
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sion of education the professional decisions 
regarding education that are now and will 
continue to be needed. 

On the other hand, opportunities for 
leadership must be made available for 
teachers. The training, experience, and in- 
sights of counselors should have a strong 
leadership influence upon curriculum re- 
visions, for example, and upon develop- 
ments within the community to round out 
necessary resources for the school. To de- 
velop leadership qualities, dynamic and in- 
ventive personalities must be assisted to find 
scope for their talents. They must be en- 
couraged to enlarge their fields of vision and 
to extend their responsibilities. Otherwise 
the periscope view is encouraged. 


Conclusion 


Such is the big picture of education as I 
see it—peopled with children and youth of 
diverse gifts and wide ranges of personal 
traits, but sharing individually and collec- 
tively dignity, worth, and supreme poten- 
tial. I see in the picture gifted teachers and 
a supporting public. Itis a picture however 
that is part of a bigger canvas—the canvas 
of our country in and of the world. 

When I was a boy, on a farm in Mary- 
land, we children used to enjoy the hand 
stereoptican picture cards, each with two 
views pasted side by side. We were en- 
tranced by the vitality and sense of move- 
ment we saw when we looked at these cards 
through the lens held up to our eyes. 

It is my feeling that we can sense the 
vitality and movement and direction of 
the profession of education only as we view 
it in a stereo, bringing it into perspective 
with the picture of America, These two 
pictures are not separate and distinct. Each 
needs the other to provide a full vision of 
our present status and future direction. 
Just as pre-occupation with a detail of the 
canvas can obscure the total composition, 
50 a view of the two dimensional surface 
can blind us to the true depth of field. 
Moreover, any fine picture conveys a sense 
of movement, of continuity with past and 
future. It is not unlike catching the ex- 
Pression of a placid, upturned face of a 
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child on a small camera. The viewer 
knows this is the captured moment, not the 
permanent pose. Nor is the picture the 
lasting reality. The reality is richer, more 
dynamic, more provocative than the pic- 
ture. All a picture can do is to suggest a 
shape, a mood, relationships, and design. 
The impression is the viewer's, as is the 
interpretation. If beauty is in the eye of 
the beholder, so too is significance. We 
educators base our teaching upon our under- 
standing of each individual’s need for status, 


and we can never forget his necessity to 
find himself in a rich and rewarding world. 
Iam positive that we must find the meaning 
of our total endeavor, if the potential im- 
pact of this endeavor is to be realized in 
the development of human worth. In this 
lies the integrity of education. This is the 
big picture. 
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Study Behavior of Gifted Stereotype 
and Non-Stereotype College Students 


GERALD A. GLADSTEIN 


[р ск» much attention has been fo- 

cused upon the need for understanding 
gifted college students [6, 8, 12, 13, 16, 17, 
19]. Although some efforts have been made 
to examine their non-intellectual character- 
istics [6, 8] there has not been very much re- 
search concerning their study habits (be- 
havior). Thus far, the reported studies [4, 
14] have not investigated the relationship 
between the personality structures and the 
study behavior of the gifted college student. 
The present research attempted to examine 
this problem by comparing the study activ- 
ities of a sample of academically successful 
Sterotype and Non-sterotype gifted college 
students. Two questions were tested: (1) 
Do successful, gifted college students of dif- 
ferent personality characteristics differ in 
their study activities and (2) Do successful, 
gifted Sterotype college students use study 
activities commensurate with their person- 
ality characteristics? 


Procedure 


The initial step was 
to identify college students of different per- 
For this study the 


types differ in their academic achievement. 
However, these investigations have not in- 
dicated how these students study in the proc- 
ess of gaining their réspective levels of 
achievement. 

For this study, students were selected 
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from the 1954 freshman class (N = 376) of 
the University of Chicago and the 1955 
freshman class (N = 909) of the Liberal Arts 
College of Syracuse University. Selection 
of a sample which consisted of S and N stu- 
dents was made by using the Inventory of 
Beliefs which has previously been validated 
for identifying these two personality types 
118]. In each instance students who scored 
at the upper 16 per cent on the Stereotype 
scales were tentatively selected.1 (Final se- 
lection also depended upon satisfying other 
criteria discussed below.) TABLE 1 com- 
pares the mean scores and the standard de- 
viations for the 24 S and 42 N students who 
were finally selected as the investigation’s 
sample. A low score on the Stereotype Scale 
shows agreement with the S syndrome. The 
mean scores of 43.25 for the S and 62.21 for 
the N students affirm the fact that these 
groups differed in this personality dimen- 
sion. The difference of 18,96 was found to 
be significant at the 0.001 level of confidence 
when the two means were tested by using the 
Cochran and Cox t test when variances dif- 
fer significantly [3]. The differences in 
standard deviations indicate that the S 
Broup was more heterogeneous than the N 
group. 

Ability Level. After the students were 
identified by personality type, their scores 
on the ACE Psychological Examination, 
College Edition Forms 1948 and 1952, were 
used for selecting the gifted students. Total 
Taw scores obtained on the 1948 and 1952 
editions were converted to comparable 
scores by using equivalency tables presented 
in the ACE 1949 and 1952 Norm Bulletins. 
TABLE 1 shows the equivalency score means 


* Preliminary selection of the Chicago students was 
also based upon their ICT onis to the Activities 
to identify these types 
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and standard deviations for the selected S 
and N groups. "The mean scores of 131.50 
and 132.30 indicate that both the S and N 
groups stood at the 84th percentile based 
on the college national norms and that the 
means did not differ significantly. ‘This 
level of performance certainly shows that 
these students were far above average as 
measured by the ACE. 


TABLE 1 


Comparison of Personality, Mental Ability, and 
Academic Achievement of the S and N Students 


(S=24, N=42) 
Dif- 
ference 1- Кайо 
Mean in Between 
Variable Group Scores S.D. Means Means 
Inventory S 43.25 12.46 
of Beliefs 18.96 6.676* 
(Stereotype 
Scale) N 62.21 8.26 
ACE 5 131.50 21.01 
(Total 
Score) N 132.30 23.03 0.80 0.057 
Course 5 3.09 0.41 
Grade N 3.14 0.63 0.05 0.147 


* Significant at the 0.001 level. 


Academic Achievement. The final crite- 
rion used for sample selection was level of 
academic achievement. The final grades of 
the course for which the student's study be- 
havior was reported served as the achieve- 
ment measure. However, if a student did 
not have at least an over-all "C" average for 
his freshman work he was eliminated from 
the investigation. TABLE l indicates that 
the average course grades for the 5 and № 
groups were almost identical, 3.09 and 3.14. 
Using the system of A=4,B=3,C= 2i 
D = 1, and F = O, this means that both 
groups had slightly better than a B average? 


з Although the courses and grading systems at 
Chicago and Syracuse vary, for the purposes of this 
study only the comparison between the S and N 
students is made. Since an equal number of $ and 
N students were selected from both schools and all 
courses, the above grade comparison seems legiti- 
mate. 
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Other Criteria. In addition to meeting 
the criteria of personality type, ability level, 
and achievement level, an attempt was made 
to equate the selected students for total 
grade average, number of courses taken, sex, 
age, and place of residence. Although this 
was not entirely possible when the students 
were grouped on the basis of these variables, 
statistical tests of differences among means 
showed no significant differences.? 

Study Behavior. A specially constructed 
questionnaire was administered to the stu- 
dents to determine their study behavior. 
The Study Activities Questionnaire (SAQ) 
was developed by the author since there 
were no existing study activity instruments 
whose construction was based on personality 
dimensions. Items were constructed in line 
with the Stereotype syndrome as developed 
by Stern [/8] for the following general 
topics: (1) Place and Time of Study; (2) 
Preparations During the Year; (3) Class 
Meetings; and (4) Examinations. Three in- 
dependent judges familiar with this syn- 
drome then keyed the items. By this method 
a Stereotype Study Model Scale consisting of 
110 items was established. This provided 
the method for scoring the SAQ's for which 
total and part scores were obtained. The 
three items below illustrate the type of 
questions used. For each item the student 
indicated if he carried out the activity 
usually or almost always, frequently, some- 
times, or rarely or never. 

1. I did my studying at the same time of 
day. 
2. I found that a plan or schedule for 
studying was necessary so as to keep my 
work organized and up to date. 

3. Iregarded study for the final exam as 
the time to get a thorough understanding of 
the theoretical ideas presented during the 


semester. 


Results 


An analysis of the responses by the S and 
N students was made by comparing their 
total scores and their part scale scores. 
Tages 2 and 3 present the t test of means 


—— 4 А 
з рага and analyses are presented in the author's 
dissertation [7]. 
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TABLE 2 
Comparison of SAQ Total Scores 
of the S and N Students 


(S=24, N=42) 
Difference — t-Ratio 
Mean in Between 
Group Scores S.D. Means Means 
S 58.0 7.21 
10.4 6.103* 
N 47.6 8.40 


* Significant at the 0.001 level. 


and standard deviations for these scores. 
The difference in means of 10.4 for the total 
test scores is statistically significant at the 
0.001 level of confidence. With a mean 
score of 58.0 (out of a possible maximum of 
110) it shows that the S students as a group 
did study more nearly like the hypothesized 
Stereotype Study Model than did the N stu- 
dents who had a mean score of 47.6. 

Similar results for the four part topics are 
indicated in TABLE 3. For three of the four 
parts the S group scored significantly higher 
than did the N group. The greatest differ- 
ence in means occurred for the response to 
the topic “Preparations During the Year.” 
The students’ activities regarding their 
“Place and Time of Study” showed the least 
differences. In each case, however, the 
Scores point out that the two personality 
groups studied differently. 

Another analysis of the students’ re- 
Sponses was made by comparing the per cent 
of the $ and N groups whose responses 
agreed with the keyed responses of the Stere- 
otype Study Model Scoring for each of the 
SAQ items. The personality group that 
showed the greater frequency of agreement 
with the item’s keying was called the "fa. 
vored” group. A frequency count was made 
of the number of items favored by each per- 
sonality type. Out of the 110 items 79 or 
71.8 per cent were favored by the $ group, 
29 or 26.4 per cent by the N students, and 
2 or 1.8 per cent were even. This also indi- 
cates that the two groups studied differently 
and that a greater proportion of the S stu- 
dents studied in a predicted manner based 
upon their personality characteristics, 
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When Chi square tests of significance 
were made for the above item comparisons, 
ll items showed statistical differences be- 
tween the S and N students at the 0.0] or 
0.05 level of confidence. In each case, the 
differences were in the predicted direction 
favoring the S group. TABLE 4 lists the 1] 
items. These are restricted to the students' 
activities while reading, class thoughts and 
participation, and final exam thoughts and 
behavior. 


Discussion 


The above findings indicate that the 
gifted students included in this investigation 
used different study behavior when they 
were grouped according to personality 
characteristics. In other words, it was not 
necessary for these equally bright students 
to use the same study activities to become 
academically successful. This finding sug- 
gests that there may be various study tech- 
niques which superior students can use to 
gain academic achievement. There seems 
to be some previous research evidence which 
supports this hypothesis [4, 10, 14]. Dan- 
skin reported in 1952 [4] that many of the 


TABLE 3 


Comparison of the SAQ Part Scores 
of the S and N Students 


(S=24, N=42) 
Dif- 
ference — t-Ratio 
Mean in Between 
Part Group Scores S.D. Means Means 
Place and Time S 7.7 2.10 
0.6 1.770 
N 7:1 2.31 
Preparations 
during the 
year S* 17:93:30 
4.5 4.792] 
N 13.4 3.44 
Clas meetings S 13,5 2.89 
2.9 4.240] 
N 10.6 2.86 
Final exam S 13.0 2.40 
1.6 217352 
Ni др ду 


* Significant at the 0.01 level. 
T Significant at the 0.001 level. 
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TABLE 4 


SAQ Items Showing Statistically Significant Differences 
Between the S and N Students 


(S=24, N=42) 
Per cent indicated keyed 
Keyed Stereotype response 
Stereotype $ N 
Item Response. Student Student x 

34 While doing reading became anxious and disturbed 
if had hard material Always-frequently 50 20 5.54* 

35 While doing reading found it hard to evaluate or 
criticize author Always-frequently 50 7 13.631 

43 Looked upon essays as chance to explore abstract 
ideas of course Sometimes-never 7A 34 5.07* 

52 Read other additional readings in order to improve 
understanding Never 67 33 5,57* 

63 My thoughts in class concerned with what instruc- 
tor said, not students Always-frequently 67 54 5.57* 

66 My thoughts in class became confused when dis- 
cussion too theoretical Always-frequently 33 3 9.93t 

71 In class І asked questions of instructor to get right 
answers Always-frequently 88 53 6.82] 

82 In class I took notes, etc., which I felt would help 
me do well on exams Always-frequently 97 63 6.651 

83 In class 1 took notes, etc., of stimulating ideas to 
explore later Sometimes-never 92 51 9.921 

103 Study for final exam important because grade 
could help or hinder vocational aims Always-frequently 80 49 4.29* 

111 For final exam memorized main points instructor 
Always-frequently 71 41 4.49* 


and author made 


"psychologically sound" 
were not used by superior students. 


* Significant at the 0.05 level. 
1 Significant at the 0.01 level. 


study techniques 
He dis- 


covered, in fact, that there was a wide va- 
riety of methods used by these students. 


Based upon the findings presented in 


other investigations of student study be- 
havior, it is clear that average ability pupils 
also use diverse study activities 12, 2, 9% 11]. 
At the same time, however, many research 
studies have pointed out that academically 
successful pupils do differ in certain respects 


from 


the non-successful pupils Uu, 241. 


Thus, even though successful and non-suc- 
cessful students differ, it means that the suc- 
cessful students also differ among themselves 
in their study procedures. 


The findings of this investigation suggest 


that one of the reasons for this variance in 
behavior is the personality structure of the 
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student. Thus, the gifted 5 students used 
study activities which were quite similar to 
those expected from their personality syn- 
drome. 

If these findings are substantiated by fur- 
ther research, this would suggest that coun- 
selors working with gifted students should 
not expect them to use similar study activ- 
ities. In fact, the counselor might be most 
helpful by encouraging these students to 
use techniques suitable to their personalities 
rather than attempting to force them into 
the mold of “good study habits.’ Further 


* Related to this point 1s à recent investigation by 
Newman [15] where he found that students who use 
their own study techniques did better on specific 


learning tasks than students who followed sycho- 
logically sound study techniques suggested by the 
teacher. 
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research to test this hypothesis is necessary 
before any conclusive statement can be 
made. 


Summary 


An investigation of the study behavior of 
gifted Stereotype and Non-stereotype college 
students was made to test two questions: 
Do successful, gifted college students of dif- 
ferent personality characteristics differ in 
their study activities and (2) Do successful, 
gifted Stereotype college students use study 
activities commensurate with their person- 
ality characteristics? The Study Activities 
Questionnaire was administered to a sample 
of 24 S and 42 N equally gifted, successful 
University of Chicago and Syracuse Univer- 
sity freshman students. Statistically signifi- 
cant differences were found between the 
study activities of the S and N students. 
The data also indicated that the study be- 
havior of the S students was quite similar 
to that expected from their personality 
structure. It was then suggested that coun- 
selors should consider these findings when 
working with gifted students, 
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Controlling the Duration of Counseling 
RAAT ——— 


MINIMUM CHANGE THERAPY 


LEONA E. TYLER 


| HAVE SOME misgivings about the problem 
we are considering today. Any attempt 
we make to limit the duration of counsel- 
ing, though we may think of it as a purely 
quantitative change, may turn out to have 
large qualitative effects. One of our ground 
rules, so basic that we seldom even state it 
explicitly, is that a person is worth what- 
ever amount of time and trouble it takes 
to help him. We do not measure concern 
and kindness in hours or dollars. It would 
be as though a mother should say to her- 
self: “Let's see. I can afford to devote 10 
years of my life primarily to the nurture of 
these children. That means that the total 
amount of time that each of them can claim 
is 10,000 hours.” Instead of thinking in 
this fashion, a mother naturally assumes 
that she must give whatever the task de- 
mands, without rationing it. An increasing 
mass of evidence is showing that the opti- 
mal growth of a human being requires just 
this kind of unlimited commitment on 
somebody's part. Under favorable circum- 
stances, a person has had enormous amounts 
of love and care devoted to him by the time 
he reaches maturity. 

The experience of having someone really 
care about him is such an indispensable 
part of what counseling means for a client 
that we must be especially careful never to 
jeopardize it. It is for this reason that I 
am inclined to doubt the wisdom of setting 
arbitrary time limits. If what the client 
understands by the arrangements we make 
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is: “You are worth spending 10 hours on, 
but no more,” an experience he might 
otherwise have had simply will not occur, 
It has always seemed to me that there is a 
big difference psychologically, between 
limits that are inevitable and obviously 
necessary, such as those resulting from the 
end of a school term or the illness of the 
therapist and those that are arbitrary or un- 
explained. 

However, after all this has been said, the 
fact remains that to prolong counseling 
contacts unnecessarily does not do a client 
any good and may even hamper his further 
development. And our own full schedules 
make it imperative that we try to avoid this 
type of error. Thus we do need to give 
some thought to the matter of how this 
can best be done. 


Change or Utilization 


My own approach to this and other 
counseling problems has been to attempt 
to clarify the nature of the task itself. Else- 
where during the last year I have tried to 
distinguish between two kinds of helping 
process. Therapy generally has as its goal 
personality change; counseling attempts to 
bring about the best possible utilization of 
what the person already has. It is a dis- 
tinction similar to the one Tolman years 
ago introduced into learning theory, the 
difference between learning and perform- 
ance. 

The only trouble with simple, clearcut 
classifications like this is that they don't 
seem to fit a lot of the tasks and situations 
with which we are confronted. Certainly 
most of the work we do in facilitating oc- 
cupational choices and educational de- 
cisions can be classified as wtilization rather 
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than as change. But what of the client with 
major or minor personality problems? 15 
the treatment we offer in such cases therapy 
or counseling? Is it perhaps really therapy, 
but called counseling in order to make it 
more palatable to him or to the community? 
It would not be so important what label we 
used, except that the ambiguity spreads out 
over our own thinking about what we call 
therapeutic counseling. And because we 
are not at all sure what we are trying to 
accomplish, we never know just when we 
are through. 

What I have been questioning in my own 
mind more and more is the assumption that 
therapy should attempt to bring about as 
much personality change as possible. Could 
it be largely because of the enormous pres- 
tige psychoanalysis has acquired that we 
tend to assume that personality reorganiza- 
tion is the goal toward which we should 
strive? Is it really true that the therapy 
that produces the most changes is the best 
therapy? Would it not be possible to make 
the opposite assumption and deliberately 
set as our goal "minimum-change" therapy? 
This would be a kind of undertaking that 
would fit in well with the rest of the activi- 
ties that go on under the name of counsel- 
ing. We would try in each case to help the 
person discover some unblocked path in 
which he could move forward, develop his 
unique personality, and thus transcend 
rather than delve into the anxieties and 
conflicts in which he is now enmeshed. 

I picture this process in terms of a change 
of direction rather than in terms of distances 
ог amounts. The difficulties a client is ex- 
periencing can be thought of as indications 
that he is headed in a direction that is 
Wrong for him or that he has at some former 
time made a Wrong turn into a blind alley. 
All of this may have occurred without con- 
scious awareness, of course. Counseling can 
create a situation in which a person may 
become aware of the directional shifts that 
are possible for him and in which he can be 
sure someone will see him through what 
may be a difficult “rotation of his axis.” In 
pursuing the implications of this geometric 
analogy a little further I calculated that a 
directional shift of only 10 degrees makes a 
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difference of 170 miles in where one comes 
out if his journey is 1,000 miles long— 
enough to make a considerable difference in 
terrain and landscape. Similarly, a rela- 
tively minor shift in the psychological direc- 
tion in which a person is moving may well 
change his life considerably over a long 
period of years. 

This is what I mean by minimum-change 
therapy. It has made it possible for me to 
see how in principle therapeutic counseling 
could be shortened considerably without 
making it any less valuable. It involves no 
great change in the procedures we use, but 
some aspects of the complex counseling - 
situation need to be emphasized or even 
modified to some extent. 


Emphasis on Strength 


In the first place, it implies that more em- 
phasis than one ordinarily finds be placed 
on positive diagnosis. By and large, our 
diagnostic thinking rests on concepts taken 
over from psychopathology. We try to as- 
certain where a person's weak spots are. 
Many psychologists, especially in recent 
years, have criticized this approach and ad- 
vocated the diagnosis of strengths. In min- 
imum-change therapy we pay no attention 
to personality weaknesses that are ade- 
quately controlled or neutralized. We all 
have areas like this. It is only the difficulties 
that are actually blocking the person’s for- 
ward movement that we must attempt to 
deal with. And as suggested in the previous 
section, it is quite possible that these may 
be by-passed rather than attacked. A per- 
son who knows his real strengths and is 
clear about his basic values may be able to 
turn away from anxieties about aspects of 
his life that would be very difficult to 
change. 

Though there is a widespread current 
interest in ego processes and positive per- 
sonality traits, we do not as yet have tests 
we can count on for this sort of diagnostic 
task. We are more likely to become aware 
of a person’s strengths by observing things 
he does than by asking him questions. Some 
of this meaningful behavior occurs in the 
interview situation itself. Е or example, 
when Mary Hart flashes a sudden smile as 
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she is struck with the amusing aspects of 
a particularly humiliating social experience 
she is recounting, we know that she possesses 
an asset that may be of considerable use to 
her. Call it a defense if you will, but in 
social situations and in personal emotional 
adaptation to the vicissitudes of life her 
ability to laugh at her own predicament will 
be a valuable asset. Other assets frequently 
showing up even in interviews where hos- 
tility, doubt, guilt, and anxiety are the 
main themes include moral principles of 
which the person is absolutely certain, 
demonstrated courage in the face of ad- 
versities, loyalty to those he loves. Whether 
or not it is advisable for the counselor to 
reflect or interpret such expressions at the 
time they occur is another question. But 
he can make a mental note of them. 

We are more likely to become aware of 
a client’s personality assets if we have some 
knowledge of his life outside the counseling 
room. In small or moderate-sized colleges, 
the counselor is likely to encounter his 
clients here or there—on the street, in the 
student union, at concerts, plays, or games. 
The growing practice of placing psycholo- 
gists on the wards in mental hospitals serves 
the same purpose of permitting the kind of 
observation that positive diagnosis is based 
on. Conversations with a client’s family or 
friends is another resource, but I am strongly 
of the opinion that it should not be used 
without the person’s knowledge or permis- 
sion. It is the characteristics he knows you 
have had a chance to observe—the things 
you can talk over together—that are grist for 
counseling’s mill. In the last analysis, it 
is the client himself who must make the 
positive diagnosis we have been talking 
about if it is to be effective in his life. 


Counseling Structure 


A second point of emphasis in minimum- 
change therapy is the way in which the 
situation is structured for the client. We 
must take into account his expectations and 
goals as well as our own. To a person pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with the way his life 
has been going, the only thing that really 
looks good is change—complete change. 
What he may have read about psycho- 
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therapy in popular magazines or seen in 
movies leads him to expect or at least hope 
that some fundamental change will occur. 
True, the experience of countless therapists 
has shown that such a person will hang on 
to his unconscious defenses and fight every 
sort of change аі every step of the way. 
But if anyone tells him at the beginning 
that small shifts of direction rather than 
larger changes in total pattern are to be 
expected he is likely to reject the whole 
undertaking. He thinks he wants to be 
made over. 

It is in this connection that some explicit 
verbal distinction between counseling and 
therapy may be useful. Instead of trying 
to fight the person's wishful dreams about 
miraculous effects of therapy, I can simply 
explain that I am a counselor rather than 
a psychoanalyst and that my job is to help 
a person find out what his personality is 
like and decide how he can use the assets 
he has and get rid of the obstacles that are 
blocking his progress. If he accepts the 
situation on these terms, therapeutic coun- 
seling can proceed within the framework of 
the very broad general question "What 
kind of person are you?" Anything the 
person wishes to bring up can be considered, 
but we have not committed ourselves to an 
analysis of all his problems and innumer- 
able childhood experiences out of which 
they may have arisen. 


Necessary Support 

A third essential feature of minimum- 
change therapy is the use of the counseling 
relationship to reduce the client's anxiety 
enough to allow him freedom to consider 
new possibilities. This, of course, is noth- 
ing new or at all peculiar to therapy of this 
type. It seems to be the one common de- 
nominator linking together all sorts of di- 
verse procedures. I suppose many workers 
in the psychotherapeutic vineyard would 
classify the approach I have been presenting 
as just another variety of supportive 
therapy. I would have no quarrel at all 
with that idea were it not that we are so 
prone to discredit support and to think of 
it as a superficial palliative measure to be 
used when more powerful methods are 
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impractical. The idea of support should 
not be devalued in this way. Obviously by 
support I do not mean inspirational pep 
talks, shallow reassurance, or the encourage- 
ment of dependence. What I do mean is 
the act of lending one’s own strength to the 
client for the period during which he needs 
it, so that he can be certain that his world 
is not going to fall apart if he moves. I 
have an idea that this is by far the most 
important thing we do for our clients, 
whatever our special theoretical predilec- 
tions are. It is the crucial factor that en- 
ables his own development processes to 
operate. 

I suspect that it would be possible in 
many cases to furnish this firm support 
much more economically than we now do 
if we were willing to use it without working 
for insight or drastic re-structuring of self- 
concepts. Once a client has established a 
new direction for himself, it may well be 
that regularly scheduled interview hours a 
month apart may be enough to maintain 
his courage and confidence. It is the quality 
of the relationship rather than the amount 
of time spent in the counselor's presence 
that constitutes support. 


The Closing Phase 


This brings us to the last point I wish to 
make about minimum-change therapy. Its 
intensive phase is brought to a close as 
Soon as a clear direction has been estab- 
lished in the client's life, even though there 
are many emotional complexes still unex. 
plored, many interpersonal problems still 
unsolved. Here again, as in the prelimi- 
nary diagnosis, evidence from outside the 
interview room can be combined with 
what comes up during therapy sessions in 
judging whether a change of direction has 
been stabilized. A client may mention 
casually, without apparently attaching any 
importance to the remark, something that 
marks such a significant movement. Mr. 
Eldridge, for example, may speak of having 
had a long talk with his wife the night be- 
fore, an action unprecedented in his pre- 
vious experience. Gwen Riley, who has 
always been an anxious, perfectionistic pro- 
crastinator, may say that she has handed 
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in, on time, an assigned paper for a Course. 
She is taking. Or the counselor may note 
the change in the incidental observation ме 
discussed earlier. When he sees Bill Lara- 
Way having a coke with a girl, he knows 
that Bill has taken the first step toward 
overcoming the paralyzing shyness of which 
he has been complaining. A newspaper 
item stating that Mr. Bellingham has given | 
a talk before the Active Club indicates to 
the counselor that this client's inferiority - 
feelings are being surmounted. I know | 
that, taken alone, such examples sound 
trivial. But remember, it is these ten- 
degree or even five-degree changes in direc- 
tion that we are trying to facilitate, A 
small change in the direction of closer 
emotional ties with one’s family or greater 
willingness to assume responsibility is the — 
kind of shift that has a profound effect on _ 
later development. When it is clear that 
this shift has occurred it is time to think 
about the termination of formal therapy 
interviews. 

One way of characterizing this kind of 
therapeutic counseling is to say that its 
basic premises come from the psychology of - 
development and individual differences і 
rather than from the psychology of adjust- 
ment. Its most fundamental assumption is 
that there are many different ways of living 
an individual life richly and well, and that _ 
it is natural for a person to continue to de- 
velop throughout his life in his own unique 
way. We work with nature instead of 
fighting or ignoring it. 

I have often been struck by the fact that 
almost any personality trait one can think 
of may be either an asset or a liability, de- 
pending on how it is used. Touchy over- 
sensitiveness to slights and insults is not 
really basically different from tact and sc- 
cial awareness. Aggression can lead to 
high achievement as well as murderous 
rage. Timidity and reasonable caution, 
compulsiveness and constructive orderliness 
are opposite sides of the same coins. In- 
stead of bewailing our heredity and the 
mistakes that were made in bringing us up, 
perhaps we can learn to turn what we have 
to good account. 

I have been thinking a good deal about 
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the way in which therapeutic counseling of 
this sort might be evaluated. It is an in- 
triguing thought that the very failure to ob- 
tain clear evidence for personality change 
as a result of therapy may be construed as 
success rather than failure if we reverse our 
basic assumption—namely, that maximum 
change is what we are after. It may even be 
that Eysenck is right and that no kind of 
therapy produces change that is greater 
than that which time and the processes of 
nature would ultimately have brought 
about by themselves. The therapist may 
make a contribution only to the extent that 
he facilitates or speeds up this natural proc- 
ess. The kind of evaluation I should like 
to see would be designed to show whether 


our therapeutic efforts do in fact accom- 
plish this facilitation, so that individuals 
find their way with less suffering and wasted 
time with therapy than without. And if so, 
we need to know what aspects of the help 
we give contribute most toward this end. 

To come back at the end to the topic of 
this symposium, the point I have been trying 
to make is that we can best control the 
duration of counseling contacts by adopting 
consistently an attitude of respect for what 
each individual client now is and lending 
him support and understanding while he 
comes to terms with this unique self of 
his. Whether it takes him two hours or 
two hundred, if he succeeds the effort will 
have been very much worth while. 


LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT SEMINAR HELD FOR DISABLED 


A Leadership Development Seminar for disabled men and women was 
given by the General Education Division of New York University at the 
Federation of the Handicapped, New York City, beginning January 21. 


Limited to 24 handicapped men 
acquainting them with leadership 
the Handicapped. The seminar, 


Elements of an effective membership organization; 


mittees and responsibilities of committee members; 1 ‹ 
(4) Organizing for committee action; (5) 


ties of committee chairmen; 


Selecting effective leaders; and (6) Community res, 
ship organizations. The course was given 
Director of the New York University Libera 
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and women, the course concentrated on 
in organizations like the Federation of 
consisting of six sessions, covered: (1) 


(2) The work of com- 
(3) The responsibili- 


ponsibilities of member- 


by Henry T. Lipman, Assistant 
1 Arts in Extension Program. 
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Conirolling the Duration of Counseling 


oo 


Counselor Intervention in Resistance and Ignorance 


MILTON SCHWEBEL 


WO MISCARRIAGES of time in counseling 

are: first, the client breaks off before 
counseling is complete; second, the client 
remains in protracted counseling but shows 
no movement. 

There are numerous reasons for these 
outcomes, involving the client, the coun- 
selor, and the interaction of the two. I will 
concentrate on two characteristics of the 
client that impede progress in counseling, 
namely, resistance and ignorance, and on 
methods of coping with them. 

It may seem presumptuous to concern 
ourselves with too brief and too lengthy 
counseling when there is so much we do 
not understand about the "incurable" or 
"unmotivated" client. Yet these two may 
be more closely related than is apparent, for 
we may well find that some whom we label 
as untreatable or insufficiently motivated 
and beyond our help are those who termi- 
nate after brief or protracted counseling 
and, perhaps, because important aspects like 
resistance and ignorance have not been 
handled. 


Resistance 


The first thesis is that the counselor's 
ability to resolve resistance contributes to 
the client's involvement. in counseling, to 
maintaining movement and the avoidance 
of lengthy plateaus. Resistance is broadly 
defined here as the defense against self- 
exploration and against €Xposure to self 
and especially to another person. The 
client resists because he is afraid to involve 


Милом Scuwesrt is Professor of 
New York University, New York City. 

This article was delivered at a symposium on 
Considerations in Controlling the Duration of Coun- 
seling Contacts held by the American Psychological 
Association in Washington, D. C., August 30, 1958, 
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himself in a relationship, hence afraid to 
start counseling, to reveal certain feelings, 
thoughts, and experiences, to assume re- 
sponsibility, to change. When he is at last 
free to verbalize the ideology that arouses 
his anxiety he will say something like one or 
more of the following: I bet you secretly 
laugh at me.... I can see you and your 
friends relishing this at a party.... Idon't 
like to tell anyone I can't handle my own 
life.... I thought you'd take over if you 
found out I was so helpless, and I had 
enough of being bossed around . ... If 
you knew some of the things about me 
you couldn't like me . ... If I told you 
I'd really feel inferior. 

Some of these inhibiting attitudes will 
crumble before the strength of the coun- 
selor's behavior without the need for 
verbalization, but others represent more 
deeply rooted concepts about self and 
others. While the goals of counseling may 
not require a general correction of these 
distortions, their recognition and change in 
the relationship itself are frequently neces- 
sary for movement to occur. By whatever 
means the counselor uses, the handling of 
resistance has first priority. 

Experienced counselors are familiar with 
some of the defensive maneuvers of the re- 
sistant client. These are most overt when 
the client has been compelled to visit the 
counselor or been pressured into it. Yet 
many a client who has come voluntarily 
reacts as if he had been forced to come. We 
are too familiar with the client who as much 
as says, “Well here I am, do something"; or 
worse, "Here I am, now just try to do some- 
thing, just try to change me.” One of the 
most dramatic moments in the early stages 
occurs with clients like this when they dis- 
cover that the counselor has no interest 
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whatsoever in keeping them there, that they 
are free to leave, and that while the coun- 
selor would be glad to help them if they 
remained, he would not care one whit if 
they left; in fact, that he could not help 
them unless they wanted to be helped. 

For example, a student is expelled from 
the classroom by the teacher and sent to 
the school counselor, who is confronted with 
one of the most difficult of tasks. The stu- 
dent enters the office with an air of defiance, 
prepared to counter anticipated agression 
with some of his own. 

Counselor. Hello. Have a seat . . . 
What's brought you here? 

Client. Don't ask mel 

Counselor. Sounds as if you didn't want 
to come. 


Client. І didn’t. Miss Smith sent me. 
Counselor. What for? 
Client. Don't ask me. 


Counselor. Well, what do you want me 
to do for you? 

Client. Don't ask me. 

Counselor. Then I can't help you. 

Client. You mean I can go... you don't 


want to keep me here . . . to tell me any- 
thing? 
Counselor. I don't want to keep you 


here, unless you want some help, and I can't 
help you unless there's some help you want, 
not what Miss Smith wants for you, but 
what you want. 

Glient. Y don't need any help. But 
what'll I tell her when I go back? 

Counselor. Well, why don't you tell her 
you don't think you need any help from 
me. 

Client, She'll raise hell . . . . She always 
picks on me. 

Counselor. You feel she does that? 

Client. Almost every day something 
comes up. Sometimes it'll be because, etc., 
etc. 

The first and the major wall of resistance 
has been cracked. The client begins to 
become involved, to trust, to expose, and to 
explore. The outcome of the process is, 
of course, unpredictable, but within the 
limitations of counseling by this counselor 
with this client in this institutional setting, 
counseling is now possible. 
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Marital counseling cases frequently con- 
front the counselor with similar problems, 
with one mate exerting pressure on the 
other. The very pattern of inception often 
provides in microcosm the nature of the 
interrelationship. As an example, when 
Mrs. Doe phoned for an appointment, she 
pressured for an earlier one than was avail- 
able. She hinted that her husband was 
responsible for their troubles and that the 
counselor should convince him of that. 

The interview opened with a question 
directed at both of them as to the reason 
for their appointment. The husband was 
silent. The wife spoke at length, attribut- 
ing their difficulties to him. When he 
spoke, his tone was such that one would 
use in pleading a case with a judge who was 
partial to the other side. 

The counselor reflected the husband's 
reluctance to enter counseling and the wife's 
desire that he should, and he added the 
basic rule that a person could not be helped 
unless he wished it. This was the critical 
point. The husband began to express re- 
sentment about this visit and about previous 
psychologists to whom they had gone who, 
he felt, were “in cahoots with my wife.” 
After three sessions together he arranged 
for individual counseling and expressed a 
feeling of trust. This was further strength- 
ened after his wife phoned the counselor to 
ask how “things were going” and should she 
call regularly. She was told that she could 
learn about her husband's counseling only 
from him if he wished to discuss it with her. 
She reported this jolting conversation to her 
husband. To him it meant that he could 
depend on the counselor, that he could 
become involved, and that he could learn 
from one who would not manipulate him. 

Thus far, we have considered only those 
that refer to the incep- 
tion of counseling. In each case the coun- 
selor is active in supporting the client's 
autonomy, so that the counselor is not 

erceived as an instrument of a coercing 
third party. In these cases the initial re- 
sistance is overt. It is more subtle but still 
influential even when the client himself 


has initiated counseling. i 
A young woman had come for help with 


aspects of resistan ce 
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various problems of interpersonal relation- 
ships specifically with her parents and with 
men. The early stages had been stormy, 
with the mother attempting to use the 
counselor to disrupt her daughter's rela- 
tionship with a man. At this session she 
talked about intellectual matters, paused 
frequently, and seemingly irrelevantly com- 
mented that a man disapproved of a par- 
ticular book. The counselor indicated that 
she seemed to be having difficulty in talk- 
ing and asked if there was something she 
did not want to say. She burst into tears 
and hesitantly revealed that she had been 
thinking of some things in her past that 
she could not discuss although they were 
on her mind. If she talked about these 
she expected the counselor would think her 
a fool. It was bad enough to feel insignifi- 
cant with him and with other “men of 
position,” but to relate these thoughts 
would make her feel even smaller. 

The thoughts that she wanted to hide 
were of little importance now compared to 
her self-regard in relationship to men and 
specifically now to the counselor. Handling 
this resistance brought us to a vital area. 

This phenomenon is not limited to prob- 
lems symptomatic of interpersonal diffi- 
culties. A high school junior was referred 
for help in connection with his poor school 
record. He discussed his teachers, his 
school, his homework, his friends, and the 
then Brooklyn Dodgers, but scrupulously 
avoided his family. Only when this was 
pointed out to him several times did he 
say tearfully that he felt it would be dis- 
loyal to talk about them. While working 
through this resistance he casually men- 
tioned that as a stepson he could not ex- 
pect to go to college. Exploration of this 
misconception and others related to it be- 
came the core of the counseling. He felt a 
competition with his step-brothers, but one 
that he believed he must lose. 

_ Since competitiveness—very often hostile 
Іп nature—is so much a characteristic of 
our culture, it plays a part in large num- 
bers of our problems. This is true in edu- 
cational and vocational cases involving 
choice and performance as well as those 
more patently interpersonal. A hidden fac- 


tor is in measuring of self against a sibling. 
or parent and finding one's self wanting or. 
finding one's self superior and fearing to 
reveal this. But while these are important _ 
dynamics they often remain suppressed, for 
the client has been taught that to envy and — 
to want to surpass a sibling or a parent is 
sinful or at least not nice. Thus the very 
determinants of conflict can remain hidden, 
with the communications in counseling 
limited to empty words. There seems to be 
no substitute for the piercing of this armor 
of resistance when it makes the professional 
relationship a sterile one. 

Resistance, as it is encountered in coun- 
seling, can be conceptualized as a problem 
in interpersonal relations. The client is 
confronted with another human being and 
he must react in some fashion. If he has _ 
learned that there are painful consequences 
to revealing himself, then he must carefully 
delimit his responses. His reaction to 
counseling depends then on his expectations 
of the consequences of performing the neces- 
sary tasks of the client. 

The various investigations of the corre- 
lates of success or failure, of continuing or 
terminating in counseling and therapy may 
well be separating the high and low re- 
sisters. For example, Taulbee [5] found 
relationships between certain personality 
variables and continuation in psycho- 
therapy. Among the differences between 
them, the early terminaters were more de- 
fensive than the continuers and also less 
like normal persons on Rorschach measures 
than the continuers.  Defensiveness in- 
creases the difficulty of the counseling task 
and suggests the possible need for focusing 
on the resistance to involvement. Appropri- 
ate research might well be directed to an in- 
vestigation of techniques of resolving the 
resistance for this might be one key in the 
search for increased counseling effectiveness. 

If resistance is a product of social learn- 
ing we would expect that different cultural 
groups would reveal differences in their par- 
ticipation. A recent study by Korobow [2] 
found college men more resistant to coun- 
seling than college women. The investiga- 
tor interpreted this result as being due to 
the concepts of masculinity in our culture, 
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where seeking help and revealing feelings 
are regarded as qualities of the so-called 
weaker sex. 

Perhaps the reported tendency of persons 
from lower socio-economic classes to have 
a higher percentage of early terminators 
that the upper groups is also related to 
resistance, in this case possibly because of 
the greater defensiveness between persons 
who are unlike in many significant attri- 
butes 17, 4]. 


Need for Information 


The second thesis of this paper is that 
the counselor's ability to educate and re- 
educate the client is a factor in the duration 
of counseling, speeding the process and 
avoiding unnecessary plateaus. By educa- 
tion is meant providing the client with in- 
formation, facts of life, if you like, that 
are not available to him and are necessary 
in the achievement of his goals. For ex- 
ample, a man of 30, intellectually and pro- 
fessionally superior, but at early adolescence 
in his socio-sexual development, seeks help 
in his relationships with women. He shows 
abyssmal ignorance about almost all areas of 
relationships. When relevant, they are ex- 
plained to him to provide him with what 
he should have learned years before. The 
presentation of these facts do not miracu- 
lously transform a detached individual into 
a great lover but they do achieve qualita- 
tive change upon which further growth can 
be built. There is no way of separating 
the facts from the act of interest in convey- 
ing them to him, nor of separating both of 
these from other aspects of the counseling. 

A wife who seems genuinely interested in 
saving her marriage is on the verge of driv- 
ing her husband to the divorce court by 
certain aspects of her behavior. While she 
believes she is only asserting her independ- 
ence she is told that most men would react 
as her husband did, that wives just don't 
do such things without arousing antago- 
nism. She ceased the behavior, simultane- 
ously exploring it, only to discover a similar 
pattern prior to her marriage. f 

An insecure husband who complains 
about arguments that go on “half the time 
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soon discovers that they usually start about 
a week before his wife's menstrual period 
and continue through the first day after. 
He is told that many women are more 
sensitive, irritable, and in need of support 
at that time. His own underlying problem 
of insecurity is not resolved but his relation- 
ship with his wife is improved as he under- 
stands that she is not rejecting him and he 
is able to reach out to her. 

A sobbing young adolescent, upset over 
his stepfather's threat to leave his mother 
and over his mother's financial irresponsi- 
bility, is reassured that he would not be 
penniless or alone, that the clinic to which 
he was going and the counselor would con- 
tinue to help him. 

It must be clear that this process of edu- 
cation is not academic, nor does it constitute 
advice or reassurance. It represents an 
attempt at changing the ideological struc- 
ture of the client, Human behavior is in- 
fluenced by ideology (ideas, concepts, atti- 
tudes), and no system of counseling or analy- 
sis, not even one that gives pre-eminence to 
instinctual impulses as determinants of be- 
havior, will differ on this point. To be 
anxious requires that one be anxious about 
something even if the client be unaware of 
the nature of the something. To feel a 
pervasive sense of inferiority means that 
one has come to compare one's self un- 
favorably with someone, perhaps a child 
with an adult, and continues to see him- 
self in this unfavorable competitive situa- 
tion even if he is unaware of this. In 
these situations there are "ideas" behind 
the present experience of anxiety and in- 
feriority, and these ideas must be recognized 
and changed. Now the same holds true for 
ideas of less personal involvement, less 
deeply rooted, the non-self concepts such as 
those about jobs, work, marriage. These 
too determine behavior and arouse effect, 
and if they can be more easily corrected 
than the other and by the counselor's active 
intervention, all the better. This is what 
happens when the counselor conveys the 
appropriate “facts of life.” For example, it 
was important for a young college student 
who regarded marriage as the end of any 
hope for happiness, to learn that the only 
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marriage she had seen—the miserable life 
of her parents—was not a complete пог 
accurate picture. 

Perhaps it will be said that this informa- 
tion does not alter basic underlying proc- 
esses. Surely this was so in therapeutic 
treatment of a 15-year-old boy who had to 
be told frequently that sex was not painful 
and not performed in a hospital under anes- 
thetics. This brought important tempo- 
rary relief to him, but it was only a minor 
phase of his treatment. There are other 
cases where the re-educative process does 
play a key role. A nine-year-old boy was 
seriously under-achieving. The highly im- 
mature and uncontrolled behavior of the 
boy was matched by the mother's inability 
to exercise control over him although she 
had done so with the daughter. The 
mother was told that her extreme permis- 
siveness was undesirable for him. Her re- 
luctance to discipline him was explored. 
She worked so hard at changing her be- 
havior—almost in the spirit of gritting her 
teeth and doing a difficult task—that his 
performance changed before it was pos- 
sible for her to get even a first awareness 
that she was reacting to her son, in part at 
least, as she had to an envied younger 
brother. 

The counselor must judge whether the 
ignorance of a client represents an autono- 
mous behavior area which is amenable to 
change by means of direct information or 
whether it is the manifestation of a deeply 
rooted dynamic, impermeable to the facts 
of life. This is not to suggest that the un- 
timely profferring of facts will harm the 
client or the relationship, except insofar as 
the counselor is insensitive to evidence of its 
inappropriateness, Obviously, the use of 
re-educative techniques as well as the han- 
dling of resistance can occur only after the 
client has communicated resistance and 
ignorance, and this in turn pre-supposes 
a qualitative relationship and climate, 

It has often been said that the counselor 
must not play God. In his defense against 
that role, however, he ought not refrain 
from sharing with the client his store of 
knowledge of behavior. Even if it should 
be possible for the client to learn some of 
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this independently there seems to be no 
advantage in protracting counseling іп 
order to do homage to a counseling form, 
so long as the counseling purpose can be 
achieved. 

It may seem superfluous to assert that 
counseling and psychotherapy are practiced 
for the sake of the client. Yet this must 
be emphasized whenever the evaluation of 
a process is considered. Otherwise the 
danger exists that it will be measured in 
terms of its consistency with the principles 
of a particular system of counseling rather 
than its efficacy in helping the client. 

Different systems reflect differences among 
counselors and perhaps developed as ways 
of accommodating to variations in person- 
ality and interpersonal values of the coun- 
selors. The systems rationalize professional 
behavior. To the client it matters little 
how two orientations differ so long as the 
purpose of counseling has been achieved 
and at relatively little difference in anxiety, 
time, or cost. This demands that evalua- 
tive criteria be in terms of outcomes, i.e, 
client change and not in terms of some as- 
sumed counselor virtues. The fresh eye 
of the scientist leads him to question all 
principles and practices. Before this icono- 
clast not even the virtues of "acceptance, 
permissiveness, etc" may stand unques- 
tioned. As Thomas Paine wrote in his 
introduction to Common Sense, “ .. . a long 
habit of not thinking a thing wrong, gives 
it a superficial appearance of being 
right ets ры 

The handling of resistance comes smack 
up against accepted practice in our profes- 
sion. On the one hand, some of us are 
dominated by a theoretical approach that 
rejects active intervention in interpreting 
resistance to the counseling process, to re- 
sponsibility, or to interpersonal involve- 
ment, while others are committed to prac- 
tices that satisfy the client’s security needs 
for passivity and dependence. 

Some persons suffering from the variety 
of human afflictions that bring them for 
help have said, "I'd do anything to change 
this, even stand on my head.” This seems 
an unlikely technique but not even this 
should be rejected summarily if there is 
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logical or empirical evidence of its utility. 

In the era of crash programs, concerted 
research attack in a single sector seems very 
appropriate. "The area of resistance seems 
to offer the possibilities of qualitative 
change in achievement with the seemingly 
unmotivated, the early terminators, and the 
unimproved. Mick's recent study [3] which 
gives partial support to the hypothesis that 
resistance is a function of patient variables 
offers a good starting point. 
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STS PROJECT RECEIVES $150,000 CARNEGIE GRANT 


The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
(NCA) has received а grant of $150,000 from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York to continue its Project on the Guidance and Motivation of 
Superior and Talented Students. Designed to identify superior and 
talented students in high school, to encourage them to perform well in 


academically demanding courses, 
education beyond high school, th 


and to motivate them to continue their 
е STS Project was launched in March, 


1958, with a grant of $174,000 from the Carnegie Corporation. 


"In the 18 months since the program star 


President of МСА, “much has been done. ‹ 
п identified as superior and talented, By defini- 


uarter nationally on tests of mental abilities and 
One-week summer workshops have been con- 
rs and counselors from project schools at the 
Northwestern, Oklahoma, Minnesota, Colorado, 
Missouri, and Wyoming; 
as also held at Northwestern University for 100 coun- 


project schools have bee 
tion they аге in the top 9 
other selected criteria.” 
ducted for administrato 
universities of Michigan, 
Ohio State, Chicago, Omaha, 
training institute w: 
selors from these schools. 
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ted,” states William R. Ross, 
Some 27,000 students in the 


and a six-week 
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Controlling the Duration of Counseling 


Client Problems and Duration of Counseling 


BARBARA NACHMANN 


Bess PROCEEDING to the diagnostic con- 
siderations which are the main concern 
of this paper, it seems necessary to specify 
the variations of meaning which "control- 
ling the duration of counseling contact" 
may have. 

First, by duration we may mean either the 
number of times we see the client or the 
span of time over which these contacts are 
spread. Obviously, five hours in one week, 
five hours in five weeks, and five hours scat- 
tered across a year's time are not equiva- 
lents, nor is a six months’ period in which 
there are a dozen contacts the equivalent of 
six months which encompasses 120 contact 
hours. If an agency budget afforded, for ex- 
ample, a maximum of 15 hours per client, 
there are diagnostic considerations which 
would drastically alter from one client to 
the next the way in which this time could 
be most advantageously distributed. 

A second complexity of meaning lies in 
the term "control" Control can be taken 
to mean "restrain"—"shorten"—since the 
desire to accomplish the most in the least 
possible time is a pressure under which most 
of us constantly labor. Control, however, 
equally well lends itself to the Rankian 
meaning of "set a specified limit upon" with 
the aim not primarily of economy of time 
but of utilizing the special therapeutic ef- 
fects which working within such a frame- 
work may have. 

If we are attempting to control duration 
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in the sense of “make shorter" there is an 
additional question of whether we do so 
because we see special diagnostic or method- 
ological circumstances which would make 
us hope to accomplish a given counseling 
task in a shorter time than ordinarily or be- 
cause there are diagnostic or other circum- 
stances that would make it advisable to cur- - 
tail the task which we undertake. 

In discussing the diagnostic issues I shall 
range across all of these possible meanings. 

The diagnostic considerations fall into 
two convenient though not altogether inde- 
pendent categories: diagnosis of the per- 
son and diagnosis of the problem. 


Implications in Diagnosis 


It appears to me that the conventional 
psychopathological diagnoses are relevant | 
to the problem of duration of contact be- 
cause they embody personality characteris- 
tics which either may demand slow and 
plodding growth or permit rapid, drastic 
steps. 

The strength of the ego, the level of 
anxiety, the type and toughness of defences 
employed, the impulses defended against, 
the intellectual level, the age, the urgency 
felt, all these and other items in the diag- 
nostic picture of the client help to deter- 
mine what we can accomplish in how much 
time. 

The more normal or mature, the more 
intelligent, the stronger the ego, the less 
rigid the defences, the better is one able to 
profit from either short or long contact. 
Such a person is more capable of utilizing 
a deep probing, wide-ranging, time-consum- 
ing therapy. Likewise, he is better able to 
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cope with and in less danger of suffering 
injury from the sudden and painful con- 
frontations, the precipitous dealings with 
transference, and the abrupt terminations 
which short contacts are likely to entail. 

The obsessive compulsive, whose defences 
are multiple and stubborn and for whom 
the mismanagement of time is likely to be a 
major symptom, is the person least ame- 
nable to short cuts but the one for whom 
the early setting of a specific termination 
date is most indicated. 

It is my suspicion that for him, until the 
ending date is set by the counselor, the be- 
ginning date is never set by the client. Fur- 
ther, there is the danger that unless the 
counselor has settled this issue in his own 
mind and made it clear to the client, he will 
be caught up in a perpetual indecision 
whether to fall into the trap of applying 
the pressures the client begs for and resents, 
or the trap of allowing him to procrastinate 
interminably with the counseling process it- 
self. 

The acute, transitory problem in the rel- 
atively healthy, well-motivated person is no 
doubt the prototype of the successful short- 
term counseling contact and in fact of 
“counseling” as it is differentiated from 
other types of therapy. 

Certain circumscribed hysterical symp- 
toms in an otherwise intact personality lend 
themselves to middle-length contacts which 
permit the tracing back of the symptom to 
its unconscious source but not any major re- 
modeling of the total personality. 

The diagnosis of schizophrenia or condi- 
tions which approach it in weakness of ego, 
primitiveness of development, and precari- 
ousness of defences carries with it some read- 
ily apparent implications that place it at 
one extreme or the other of the continuum 
of length of contact. The schizophrenic or 
schizoid individual may be the person for 
whom the counselor he sees once a month or 
once every six months for years on end is 
the stabilizing influence that enables him to 
avoid hospitalization or to complete his ed- 
ucation or to remain a productive worker. 
On the other hand, he may be the person 
whose diagnosis warns the counselor to cut 
short the contact and turn aside the inclina- 
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tion to spill forth disturbing fantasies lest 
a marginal adjustment be turned into an 
acute psychosis. 


A Second Set of Determinants 


In taking into the diagnostic picture not 
only the type of person we are dealing with 
but the nature of the problem about which 
he requests help, we are supplying ourselves 
with another set of determinants of length 
of contact. 

One way of catagorizing problems is with 
regard to whether their solution involves 
impulse control, impulse expression, or im- 
pulse recognition. I believe I have ordered 
them in terms of decreasing length of coun- 
seling contact likely to be required. The 
student whose impulses are undisciplined, 
who cannot endure the delay of gratification 
that concentrated study and consistent work 
requires, cannot be helped by a few counse- 
ling sessions to change this state of affairs. 
It will happen only by means of a long slow 
process of maturing which counseling can 
facilitate but not greatly condense. 

The shy, inhibited student who cannot 
make dates or assert himself in the class- 
room likewise is not going to be transformed 
over-night by counseling or therapy. I 
would judge that the task might be some- 
what briefer and easier than its converse, 
however. 

The bringing to awareness of disguised 
and disturbing impulses is, it seems to me, 
one of the kinds of problems at which the 
college counselor with a limited amount of 
time at his disposal can produce the most 
tangible and useful results. If one can 
make correctly the judgment that behind a 
described piece of behavior lies an uncon- 
scious contrary intent, then out of eight or 
ten or twelve sessions of painstaking exami- 
nation of the behavior can arise some dis- 
coveries which once having been made can- 
not be unmade. 

The recognition that a rebellious defiance 
of parents conceals the wish to provoke 
them into a display of great concern and 
the half-desire to remain dependent on 
them; the discovery that the self-sacrificing 
compliance with father’s plan that one fol- 
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low in his career is being carried out in a 
way calculated to embarrass and defeat the 
father—that behind the admiration and sub- 
servience lies bitter resentment; or the dis- 
covery that an array of practical barriers in 
the way of a marriage or a professional ven- 
ture easily dissolve and leave only a residue 
of internal fears; such recognitions of 
hitherto disguised impulses do not, to be 
sure, solve problems or change personalities. 
They do insure that the impulse in question 
will henceforth have to be dealt with on a 
more direct and conscious level, and the 
shift from indirect to direct, from uncon- 
scious to conscious, means generally a re- 
lease of tied-up energy and the adoption of 
a less wasteful way of operating. 

At the extreme of brevity, there are the 
single hours and even the 15 minute intake 
interviews where genuine, even decisive, 
therapeutic interaction takes place. 

This most frequently occurs when the 
client comes to counseling at some point of 
decision in his life, presenting it as almost a 
fait accompli and where one's first diagnos- 
tic reaction is "there is something wrong 
with this.” The further diagnostic judg- 
ments here do not determine the length of 
contact—that has already been determined 
by external circumstance—but it does deter- 
mine what is to be done in the single inter- 
view. 

One may judge that the chances of effect- 
ing any change are so slight or the dangers 
In it so great that one can only do nothing 
or say what the client wants to hear. Or, 
having arrived in the client's life at the 
Strategic moment and having assessed the 
balance of forces within him correctly, one 
may judge that intervention is justified. 
This need not involve any unsolicited prob- 
ing into his motives but simply a refusing 
to be swept along by the momentum of his 
plans and the conviction with which they 
are presented. By being unbendingly realis- 
tic in the face of his rationalizations and the 
discrepancies in his reasoning (even when 
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it makes one feel most ungentle to do so) 
one may prevent him from taking some ca- 
tastrophic step or set in motion a whole new 
development in his life. 

I should like finally to attempt to place 
the diagnostic considerations within the con- 
text of other factors that influence length of 
contact. If we visualize the course of the 
counseling contact as a curve drawn with 
number of contacts on one axis and amount 
of progress, change movement, or what have 
you on the other, then it seems to me that 
the diagnostic considerations together with 
the techniques and the countertransference 
factors, the diagnoses of the counselor if you 
will, determine the shape of the curve. The 
obsessive compulsive is at one extreme with 
a long slow painful period, or several of 
them, where it appears that nothing hap- 
pens, and at last a sudden upward move- 
ment when all one’s endless patience begins 
to pay off. At the other extreme is the hys- 
teric and the near normal with a circum- 
scribed problem in whom with very little 
preliminary effort sudden swift changes can 
occur. 

Since in one sense this curve of develop- 
ment extends for the entire lifetime of the 
client, the length, and to some extent the 
slope, of that part of it which we think of 
as the course of counseling is determined 
by what part of it we happen to cut off. 
It is determined by the point at which the ^ 
counselor steps into the picture, how much 
of the therapeutic work the client has al- 
ready accomplished before he arrives at 
one’s office and at what point one leaves 
him to proceed on his own, or such acciden- 
tal factors as at what point he leaves town, 
graduates, gets drafted, etc. 

An unflattering thought with which to 
conclude is that perhaps some of our proud- 
est examples of short-term counseling spring 
simply from having had the luck to be in 
the right place at the right time, and we may 
more charitably add, having had the wits 
to realize it. 
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A Twenty-Seven Year Follow-up 
On Job Satisfaction of Employed Adults 


ROBERT HOPPOCK 


[5*5 jos satisfaction increase or decrease 
with age? 

Are the largest gains in satisfaction en- 
joyed by those who change jobs or by those 
who do not? 

Do the best satisfied persons continue to 
be the best satisfied, or do they change places 
with others as the years go by? 

'To find some answers to these questions 
we have compared the job satisfaction of 
the same group of employed adults as they 
reported it in 1932-1933, in 1935-1936, and 
in 1959. 


Procedure 


The report of the first inquiry was pub- 
lished in 1935 as a part of the author's doc- 
toral dissertation [Z]. There were 40 per- 
sons in the original group. By 1959, 10 of 
these had died, three had retired, one could 
not be traced. Of the other 26, three did 
not respond. The remaining 23 answered 
the same questions they had answered ap- 
proximately a quarter century earlier. 

To trace 39 of 40 persons after 27 years 
would usually be impossible. We were able 
to do so only because all of them were per- 
sonal acquaintances who lived in or near the 
author’s hometown, and because we had the 
indispensable help of Mildred M. Smith 
who was able to locate the missing persons 
through relatives and friends. 

The measuring instrument used in 1959 
was the author’s Job Satisfaction Inquiry 
Blank No. 5 [Z, р. 243]. Those used earlier 
were comparable forms identified as Blanks 
No. 1 and 10. Most of the items on the 
three forms are identical. These blanks 
yield a job satisfaction score which can 
range from 4 to 28. To obtain a score of 
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4 a person would have to endorse these state- 
ments regarding his job: 


I hate it. 

I never feel satisfied with it. 

I would quit this job at once if I could get any- 
thing else to do. 

No one dislikes his job more than I dislike mine. 


At the other extreme, a score of 28 could 
be obtained only by endorsing all of these 
statements: 


I love it. 

I feel satisfied with it all of the time. 

I would not exchange my job for any other. 
No one likes his job better than I like mine. 


The middle score of 16 could be obtained 
by several combinations of statements, 
which usually approximate the following: 


I am indifferent to it. 

I feel satisfied with it about half of the time. 

I would like to exchange my present job for an- 
other job in the same line of work. 

Ilike my job about as well as most people like 
theirs. 


The scores of the 23 persons in 1932-1933, 
1935-1936, and 1959 are reported in TABLE 
1. In two cases no score is available for 
1932-1933. In two other cases there is no 
score for 1935-1936. In all other cases, 
scores are reported for all three periods. 
The comparisons which follow are all be- 
tween the 1932-1933 and the 1959 scores, 
except as otherwise noted. То preserve 
anonymity, individuals are identified only 
by case numbers. 


Results 

Job satisfaction scores increased in 17 of 
the 23 cases, decreased in only 2. In 3 cases 
the 1959 score was between the two earlier 
scores. In one case there was no change. 
AII cases are included in this summary. 
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All substantial changes, of 4 points or 
more, indicated increased satisfaction. 
There were 10 such substantial changes, 
among which were some for whom only one 
earlier score is available. 

The largest increases in satisfaction were 
achieved by persons who changed jobs. The 
largest single gain was 13 points, made by 
Number 11, who in 1930 had been the 
young assistant to the superintendent of a 
factory. In 1932 the factory closed and 
Number 11 took the only remaining job— 
night watchman. His job satisfaction score 
at that time was 10. By 1935 he had become 
secretary to the president of the state senate. 
His satisfaction score increased to 19. In 
1959 he was vice-president and general man- 
ager of one division of a corporation, with 
a job satisfaction score of 23. 

The changes in his job satisfaction are re- 
flected in the following changes in the state- 
ments which he checked on the Job Satis- 
faction Blanks: 


1932 I dislike it, 

1935 І am enthusiastic about it. 

1959 I am enthusiastic about it. 

1982 I never feel satisfied with it. 

1935 I feel satisfied with it most of the time, 

1959 1 feel satisfied with it all of the time. 

1982 I would like to change both my job and 
my occupation, 

1935 I would like to change both my job and 
my occupation, 

1959 І am not eager to change my job but I 
would do so if I could get a better job. 

1932 I do not know how I compare with other 
people. 

1935 I like my job about as well as most people 
like theirs, 

1959 


I like my job better than most people like 
theirs, 


The next largest gain was 11 points, 
made by Number 27, a teacher. In 1932 
her job satisfaction score was 21. Between 
then and 1935, a new board of education 
made drastic cuts in the curriculum, the 
staff, and the teachers’ salaries, Several sal- 
aries were reduced below the legal minimum 
established by state law. In 1935, Number 
27's job satisfaction score had dropped from 
21 to П. As president of the local teachers’ 
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TABLE 1 
Job Satisfaction Scores 
t —— 
Substantial 
Case 1932-1933 1935-1936 1959 Differences 
3 ГА 16 21 5 
4 19 tes 27 8 
8 22 22 23 
10 25 26 24 ing 
11 10 19 23 13 
12 21 21 25 4 
15 15 16 20 5 
17 а 20 25 5 
18 22 23 26 4 
19 15 19 20 5 
20 24 22 24 
21 22 21 24 
22 22 24 25 
23 24 22 21 
24 20 20 22 
25 20 20 20 
27 21 11 22 11 
28 24 21 22 
29 22 21 28 7 
32 23 25 
37 22 25 24 
38 20 21 23 
40 21 23 22 


association she led a fight against the board 
and succeeded in raising salaries to the legal 
minimum. Later she resigned to accept a 
position with the state department of edu- 
cation. Promotions followed within the de- 
partment. Her job satisfaction score in 
1959 had risen from 11 to 22. 

The changes in her job satisfaction are re- 
flected in the following changes in the state- 
ments which she checked on the Job Satis- 
faction Blanks: 


1932 
1935 
1959 


I like it. 
I am indifferent to it. 
I am enthusiastic about it. 


1932 1 feel satisfied with it most of the time. 
1935 І feel satisfied with it occasionally. 
1959 1 feel satisfied with it most of the time. 


1932 I am not eager to change my job but I 
would do so if I could get a better job. 

I would quit this job at once if I could get 
anything else to do. 

l am not eager to change my job but I 
would do so if I could get a better job. 


1935 


1959 
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1932 І do not know how I compare with other 
people. 

1935 1 dislike my job more than most people dis- 
like theirs. 

1959 1 like my job better than most people like 
theirs. 


The third largest gain of 8 points was 
made by Number 4. In 1932 at the age of 
99 he was a grocery truck driver and clerk 
with a job satisfaction score of 19. In 1959 
he was supervisor of the shipping and traffic 
department of a rapidly growing manufac- 
turing company of 600 employees. His 1959 
job satisfaction score was 27. 

In fourth place is Number 29 with a gain 
of 7 points. In 1932 and 1935 he was the 
owner of a garage and automobile sales 
agency. His scores then were 22 and 21. 
Asked what he disliked most about his job 
at that time, his first response on both oc- 
casions was “Finances.” Eventually the 
business succumbed to financial difficulties. 
After a series of other jobs and some periods 
of illness and unemployment, Number 29 
suffered a stroke and did not work for four 
and a half years. He was then employed as 
watchman on a building construction proj- 
ect, just three weeks before our 1959 in- 
quiry, at which time he made the highest 
possible job satisfaction score: 28. 

Thus the highest and the lowest satisfac- 
tion scores in our inquiry were both made 
by watchmen—one of them a young man 
temporarily halted on his way up, the other 
by a man past 60 who was happy to be work- 
ing again after a long illness. 

In rank order of job satisfaction there 
were many individual changes, but a gen- 
eral tendency to remain in the same half of 
the distribution. ; 

Of the four persons with the highest job 
satisfaction scores in 1932-1933, two had 
dropped to near the middle and two to near 
the bottom of the list by 1959. However, 
because of the general increase of scores in 
the interim, no one of these persons dropped 
more than 3 points in his own score. 

Of the three persons at the bottom of the 
list in 1932-1933, two were still at the bot- 
tom in 1959, despite increases of 5 points in 
each score. The third person jumped to 
near the middle of the list. 
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Of the three highest in 1959, two came 
from near the middle and one from near 
the bottom of the 1932-1933 scores. 

Of the three at the bottom in 1959, all 
were near the bottom in 1932-1933. 

Of 10 cases above the median in 1932- 
1933 only 2 were below the median in 1959. 
Of 10 cases below the median in 1932-1933, 
only 2 were above the median in 1959. 


Comment 


The participants in 1959 were invited to 
add comments on the back of the Job Satis- 
faction Blank. Several did. One of the 
most interesting and penetrating came from 
a high school teacher of English, whose rel- 
atively high score of 22 has changed only 
one point in 27 years. His comment fol- 
lows: 

"I am still in this first job that I have 
held since 1930. I think I have been con- 
tent to stay because over the years I have 
developed a number of part-time activities 
which supplement my income considerably. 
These are: 

“1, Making and scoring civil service ex- 
aminations in English. This pays well and 
is fascinating work besides. 

"9. Publicity promotion and ghost writ- 
ing for political candidates. "This I fell into 
by accident; I'm pretty good at it and could 
do a great deal more with it if I wanted to. 
But I don't like it particularly: it has no 
security, isn't useful work. 

“3. | have several other ways of making 
a buck, too: I'm in charge of all admis- 
sions to the local county fair; I do programs 
for the local radio station and for nearby 
service and womens' clubs; I edited a weekly 
newspaper for nearly a year; l've been an 
actor in a couple of documentary films for 
the government. | 

“Since most of this supplementary in- 
come would be lost if I moved, I can't con- 
sider another teaching job unless it pays 
$3,000 more a year than I'm getting now, 
and there aren't many jobs like that in high 
schools. Administration I am unsuited for; 
college teaching is a possible future, but I 
have no doctorate. 

“There is a very real possibility that all 
of the above is 50 much eyewash, and that 
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the real reason I like it here is that I am 
allowed absolute freedom to do as I please. 
І am not very cooperative, don’t play on a 
team very well, and here I am allowed to 
teach what I please as I please. This may 
be rotten educational organization, but it 
suits me exactly!” 


Conclusions 


Twenty-three cases do not provide an ad- 
equate basis for conclusions about a much 
larger population. They may, however, 
demonstrate that what happened in these 
cases can happen. And they may lead to 
provocative speculation. 

To the best of our knowledge, this is the 
first longitudinal study in which the job sat- 
isfaction of the same persons could be com- 
pared at intervals of 24 and 27 years. It 
confirms the results of earlier studies, which 
compared the satisfaction of different per- 
sons of different ages, and found the older 
persons better satisfied! Neither type of 
study is perfect. The comparison of dif- 
ferent persons of different ages could be con- 
taminated by errors of sampling and by dif- 
ferences in the background of persons a gen- 
eration apart. The comparison of the same 
persons at different times could be affected 
by the great change in economic conditions 
from the depression of 1932 to the prosperity 


*See series of articles by H. Alan Robinson and 
others which appeared in the following issues of 
Occupations: k pril, 1938; October, 1940; Febru- 
ary, 1943; April, 1945; April, 1948; December, 1948; 
December, 1949; October, 1950; May, 195l; May, 
1952, More recent summaries will be found in the 
following issues of the Personnel and Guidance Jour- 
nal: September, 1953; September, 1954; May, 1955; 
MT 1956; September, 1957; September, 1958; May, 
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of 1959. When the two types of studies pro: 
duce the same results, we may conclude with 
more confidence that there is some kind of 
positive relationship between job satisfac- 
tion and age. So far as job satisfaction is. 
concerned, there appears to be no need for 
most of us to be afraid of growing older, 

Some interesting speculation is provoked 
by the evidence that the greatest increases in 
job satisfaction were achieved by those who 
changed jobs. There are strong indications 
in the case histories that changes in jobs did 
change job satisfaction. promptly and in 
both directions. 

What does this evidence do to the fre- 
quently expressed belief that job satisfaction 
is determined by the over-all emotional ad- 
justment of the individual and not by the 
job he holds? How does it affect the belief 
that the dissatisfied person can achieve sat- 
isfaction only by changing himself through 
therapy? 

To the best of the author's knowledge, 
only one of the 23 persons in this study was 
ever exposed to psychotherapy or to coun- 
seling psychology. The author has known 
most of them for close to a lifetime and has 
seen no evidence that their emotional ad- 
justment either improved or needed to. Yet 
some of them moved through a wide range 
of job satisfaction, in close correlation with 
wide changes in their jobs. Could it be that 
the person who dislikes his job needs to 
change his job more than he needs to change 
himself? 
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4 . . 
A Counselors Year in Review 


MARY E. GILBERT 


О“ оғ THE Most thrilling of experiences 
is the discovery of a new idea. With 
the passing of time, however, this new per- 
spective often gets a little tarnished. 1% 
uniqueness slowly acquires a disillusioning 
banality. Yet, this perspective could be 
stimulating to another who meets it for the 
first time. It is for this reason that the 
writer has the temerity to discuss the prin- 
ciples which she developed after a year's ex- 
perience as a guidance counselor in a school 
where guidance was relatively new. It is 
hoped that other guidance counselors start- 
ing out in a new job may find here some 
helpful ideas. At the very least, the reader 
may find in the writer a kindred spirit. 

The following discussion is essentially an 
end-of-year review by the guidance coun- 
selor. She had approached her new position 
with one basic conviction: effective guid- 
ance is an integral part of the school. Dur- 
ing the school year the counselor kept a 
record of her reactions and observations 
which were related to this basic conviction. 
She believed that a guidance department 
which carries on its work apart from the rest 
of the school limits its effect on the life of 
the school. By seeking to pervade the life 
of the school, it can extend its influence in 
such a way that it helps to develop an en- 
vironment in which each student is free to 
learn as much as possible. In the long run, 
it may then be of greater service to more 
people. 

At the end of the year, the counselor re- 
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viewed her written observations and was 
able to present six principles. For purposes 
of organization, each principle is stated, 
then followed by observations recorded dur- 
ing the year which seem appropriate to the 
principle. Each principle and set of quoted 
observations are followed by a brief discus- 
sion. 

Principle 1: Each school needs to de- 
velop its own guidance program. 

"The seventh graders are coming from several dif- 
ferent elementary schools so that the teachers. feel 
a special effort should be made to integrate the dif- 
ferent groups. 

When I ask students why they sign up for sub- 
jects they don't want to take, the usual answer is, 
“There isn't anything else to take," or “They say І 
have to take it for college.” 

At lunch today, some of the teachers asked me if 
the guidance department plans to give as many tests 
as have been given before, 

Open House last night was attended by several 
thousand people. It was encouraging to note the 
genuine interest with which parents toured the 
building and met teachers. 


A good guidance program for one school 
may not be a good guidance program for 
another school. If the guidance program is 
to be an integral part of a school, it should 
be developed in accordance with the char- 
acteristics and needs of that school. 

It is therefore important that the guid- 
ance worker know the school situation and 
the community from which the school draws 
its students. As the guidance worker gives 
tests, counsels with students, listens to 
teachers, and meets with parents, he begins 
to know the school and to see ways in which 
these and other activities specific to a guid- 
ance program may contribute to the pur- 
poses and needs of the school. 

As he becomes acquainted. with school 
and community, the guidance worker may 
become aware of factors which make his 
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work difficult—negative attitutes of teachers 
toward guidance, restrictive school sched- 
ules, conflicting demands on overloaded 
teachers, or lack of community agencies. 
He may become aware of other factors 
which make his work easier—an under- 
standing administration, teachers who want 
to help, a responsive student body, or in- 
terested parents. He can then work within 
the limits of the restricting factors, hoping 
eventually to change some of them, as he 
builds on the positive factors. 

Principle 2: Teachers need to be active 
in and concerned with the guidance pro- 
gram. 


I find that in many instances the teachers know 
the families and the difficulties the family has. 
However, the knowledge does not always contribute 
to better understanding of the child or better teach- 
ing. 

An English teacher said today that he does not 
think a teacher can be concerned with the emotional 
problems of his students. His job is to teach. 

A new teacher indicated that her experience in 
homeroom in another school had been an unhappy 
one and that to her it simply meant doing the guid- 
ance department's work for it. 


Teachers may be active in the guidance 
Program without real personal involvement 
in it. If additional duties such as testing 
and homeroom programs are imposed on 
teachers without their agreement about the 
importance of guidance and without time 
allowance, the result may be resentment of 
the guidance Program rather than concern 
with it. 

_ When the teacher believes that guidance 
is important and understands how he as 
teacher may contribute to it and enrich his 
teaching from it, he is more likely to become 
truly involved in the work of the guidance 
department. Involvement may take the 
form of additional time given to guidance 
functions. It may also take the form of 
approaching teaching and students in a dif- 
ferent way or with a different attitude. It 
is this latter type of involvement which may 
make the finest contributions to the guid- 


ance program as an integral Part of the 
school. 


If this is true, 


then it is the responsibilit 
of the guidance he i 


Worker to give teachers the 
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opportunity to share in planning the guid. 
ance program and to help them see what 
he is trying to do. He needs a real faith in 
the contribution that teachers can make to 
the guidance program and a humble real- 
ization that each person in the school has a 
contribution to make to guidance. 

Principle 3: It is important that the 
people concerned with the school develop 
an understanding of the purposes and meth- 
ods of the guidance program. 


We met with the principal for the first time today. 
He said that he himself did not really know what a 
guidance counselor should do. 

Problems seem to be piling up in the guidance 
office because they are not being taken care of any- 
where else. 

A student came in before school and said, "I have 
а problem. It doesn't have anything to do with 
school Can I talk to you about it? Is that what 
you're here for?” 


As indicated in the previous discussion, 
involvement of teachers in guidance work is 
in part dependent on their understanding of 
guidance. Perhaps even more important is 
the need for the administration of the school 
to understand what the guidance worker is 
trying to do, to agree with it fundamentally, 
and tosupport it. Without the support and 
understanding of the administration, the 
guidance worker may find himself severely 
limited in developing a guidance program 
and perhaps burdened with responsibilities 
outside the scope of the guidance program. 
He needs, therefore, to work closely with the 
administration in defining the function of 
guidance in the school. 

The guidance worker may also be limited 
by lack of understanding on the part of stu- 
dents and parents. If he is to help students 
Bain more from their educational experi- 
ence, they should understand the role of 
the guidance program. Students need to see 
how guidance may contribute to their 
growth and learning, and parents need to 
see how guidance may contribute to the edu- 
cation of their children. The best kind of 
understanding is likely to come if the people 
concerned with the school—administrators, 
teachers, parents, students—have the oppor- 
tunity to share in developing the purposes 
and activities of the guidance department. 
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Principle 4: Guidance is vitally con- 
cerned with changing attitudes. 


The office secretary told me after an unusually 
oor meeting with homeroom teachers that there 
ever has been a good homeroom program here, 
“You can’t change the teachers.” 

To remarks such as “They just don’t care,” 
“They don’t belong in school,” and “They don’t 
want to learn,” I asked what the school has to 
offer to the slower students. 

At the faculty meeting one of the teachers said 
he thinks the boys from the industrial arts and 
agriculture groups are looked down on by teachers 
as well as by other students. 

The English teacher who thought teachers could 
teach without concern with emotional problems 
n of their students told me after school that he has 

changed his mind. 

i "Tom seems to be marking time until he is 16 and 
can leave school. 

Attitudes with which guidance is pri- 
marily concerned are of two kinds—attitudes 
| toward guidance and education and atti- 
tudes toward people. Attitudes toward 
guidance and education may be concerns 
of the guidance department because con- 
flicting attitudes toward education or resent- 
ful attitudes toward guidance are surely 
limiting factors in developing a guidance 
program. If the guidance department is to 
function fully and effectively, it must hope 
to change attitudes. The guidance worker 
may hope to affect attitudes toward educa- 
"tion and guidance through his own relations 
with people concerned with the school, by 

making clear his own attitudes, and by 

building on existing attitudes among stu- 
_ dents and staff which contribute to effective 
- learning and teaching. б 
" In addition to attitudes toward education 
and guidance, there are attitudes of people 
toward people—how they feel about the 
people around them and how they feel 
about themselves. These attitudes are de- 
termining factors in the atmosphere of the 
school. Teachers who do not respect stu- 
dents as people are not free to help students 
grow and learn. Teachers who are them- 
selves unhappy may find it difficult to work 
well with students and consequently to 
teach them. Students who do not respect 
themselves are not completely free to take 
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advantage of the opportunities for learning 
in the school situation. The guidance coun- 
selor is seriously hampered in his attempt 
to help a student come to a better under- 
standing of himself if the student leaves the 
guidance office to go to a classroom where 
the teacher makes no attempt to understand 
him. The guidance department is working 
alone and handicapping itself unless it con- 
cerns itself with the attitudes that are part 
of the school environment as well as with 
the help that it offers to students and 
teachers through such activities as counsel- 
ing and testing. 

'The guidance counselor may hope to 
change attitudes toward people by his own 
demonstrable faith in teachers and students, 
by his own attitudes toward people, by his 
relations with other people, and by helping 
teachers and students come to a better un- 
derstanding of themselves and of each 
other. The hoped-for result is an environ- 
ment in which there is an increase in mutual 
respect and confidence. 

Principle 5: The relations of the guid- 
ance worker with those with whom he works 
are basic to his success. 


I had supper with one of the teachers last night. 
She said some of the teachers are afraid of те, 
“You're too educated.” 

After the meeting, my colleague in the guidance 
office told the teachers he appreciated their friendly 
response. Mrs. Lowe, who seems to be one of the 
leaders, said, “You didn't act the way other guid- 
ance counselors did so we accepted you. There 
was one here before we ran out in a hurry." 

"You two really work with the teachers. That's 
the way I always thought guidance should be." 


If the guidance worker hopes to make 
guidance an integral part of the school, to 
involve teachers in the program, to increase 
understanding of guidance, and to change 
attitudes, he himself must surely have the 
ability to get along well with other people. 
He cannot hope to progress toward these 
aims unless the people concerned with the 
school like, respect, and have confidence in 
him. 

He needs, therefore, to strive toward the 
same respect and warm understanding for 
others and the same self-understanding that 
he would like to see in others. Some of the 
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respect and understanding comes from 
knowledge of human behavior. In addi- 
tion, it is important that the guidance 
worker have a sound personal faith on 
which he bases his attitudes and values and 
hence his behavior toward others. 

Principle 6: A guidance program de- 
velops slowly. 

As my colleague sat down back of his desk, he 
said, "I'm more discouraged that I've ever been. 
Everywhere I look there are more problems, and 
when I went to see Dr. Stevens about the county 
testing program he didn't even listen. How can we 
get anything done?" 

Although the evidence is slight, I think the home- 
room teachers are beginning to believe that they 
have some part in deciding what should take place 
in homeroom. Those who are taking time in home- 
room to talk informally with the students are find- 
ing it a satisfying and rewarding experience. 

Counseling contacts with students continue to 
increase. Those who have been sent in by teachers 
are coming back of their own volition, 


Involving teachers in the guidance pro- 
gram is a slow process. Changing under- 
standings and attitudes is slow. This hardly 


COMMITTEE PROPOSED TO SPAN WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCES 


The President’s National Committee for the White House Conference 
ch 27-April 2, 1960, has passed a resolution 


nal Committee on Children and Youth be 
formed to span the years between the Conferences, 


on Children and Youth, Mar 
recommending that a Natio: 


10 years. 
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Such a group would take its membership from existing groups 
Which are constituent bodies of the White House Co; 


needs to be said. Yet it deserves emphasis | 
because it is so easy to forget in the pressure) 
of the school situation. It may help thé 
guidance worker to remember this for, being 
human, he wants to see that his work is 
bringing results and be able to show гези 
to others. Often, he must be content wi h 
small bits of progress while bearing in mind 
the larger purposes toward which he is work. | 


ing and be able to live with the knowledge. 
of what is often a tremendous gap between 
the existing situation and the hoped-for | 
situation. 3 
The guidance worker, therefore, needs to 
be secure in what he believes about him! 
self, about others, and about guidance зоў 
that he is not threatened by slowness of 
progress or paucity of observable results. | 
He needs to be sure of what he believes but! 
not so sure that he cannot change his beliefs 
or understand the beliefs of others. This 
means believing that he is right but accept- 
ing the ever present possibility that he may 
be wrong. His faith in the ability of others | 
to change must be extended to himself. 


which are held every 


nference: the Council 
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SUCCESS AND FAILURE 


& 


| IN VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


WILLIAM M. McPHEE and FRANK L. MAGLEBY 


Ws ARE SOME of the factors which 
contribute to success or failure in 
the vocational adjustment of disabled 
clients after they have received services from 
state divisions of vocational rehabilitation? 
Vocational counselors and others concerned 
with this question may be interested in the 
findings of a research project which was con- 
ducted during the summer of 1958 through 
the cooperation of the Montana State 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation and 
the Graduate School of Social Work at the 
University of Utah. From a 17 per cent 
random, stratified, proportional sample of 
1,700 clients rehabilitated through the serv- 
ices of the Montana Bureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation during the years 1949-1954, 
the vocational adjustment of 288 clients was 
determined. These rehabilitants were cate- 
gorized into the following groups: 

The Substantially Employed: By defini- 


‚Чоп 75 per cent (216 clients) were consid- 


ered vocationally successful. They had 


„been employed for 10 months or more dur- 


ing the year prior to being interviewed or 
they had been employed more than 75 per 
cent of the time since rehabilitation services. 

The Unsubstantially Employed: Eleven 
per cent (33 clients) had been employed not 
less than five months or more than ten 
months during the year prior to the inter- 
view. 

The Minimally Employed: Fourteen per 
cent (39 clients) had been totally unem- 


WiLLIAM M. McPues is Professor and FRANK L. 
MacLEBY is Associate Professor, Graduate School of 
Social Work, University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 

1 This investigation was supported іп part та 
research special project Eon from the office of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation, Department. of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare under the title, "The Influence 
of Emotional, Social, and Physical Factors om Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Adjustment." 
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ployed for more than seven months during 
the year prior to interview. Some of them 
had not held a job for several years. 


Scope of Study 


Interviews were conducted by faculty 
members of the Graduate School of Social 
Work with these clients and with some of 
their employers and family members. In 
Taste 1 is shown the number of interviews 
conducted. 


TABLE 1 
Number of Clients, Employers, and Families 
Interviewed 
Clients Employers Families 
Inter- Inter- Inter- 
viewed viewed viewed 
OE 
Substantially um 
Employed 216 88 171 
Unsubstantially 
Employed 33 2 25 
Minimally 
Employed 89 1 22 
TOTAL 288 э 218 


а 


Interview schedules were constructed to 
enable the research team to determine and 
compare the social, economic, health, and 
vocational training factors for the clients 
under consideration. The findings follow: 


Social Factors 

The substantially employed group was 
more socially stable, when interviewed in 
1958. A significant difference, at the five per 
cent level of confidence, existed between the 
substantially employed and the unsubstan- 
tially and minimally employed in each of 
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the following nine areas. More of the sub- 
stantially employed: 

1. Were married. 

2. Had one or more children. 

3. Lived with spouse and children. 

4. Supported one or more dependents. 

5. Participated in social activities with 
family. 

6. Had a healthy involvement in family 
relationships. 

7. Had great feelings of accomplishment 
related to family. 

8. Reported no family or other problems 
which interfered with rehabilitation. 

9. Attended church. 

The greater social stability of the sub- 
stantially employed was further indicated by 
their improved marital status between the 
time of application for rehabilitation serv- 
ices and when interviewed four to nine years 
later. While an additional 28 per cent of 
the substantially employed were married in 
1958, there was an increase of only one per 
cent in the unsubstantially employed. Ten 
per cent fewer in the minimally employed 
were married in 1958. 

The substantially employed reported only 
а one per cent increase in the number who 
were divorced after the close of rehabilita- 
tion services. The unsubstantially em- 
ployed reported an increase of six per cent 
and the minimally employed an increase of 
eight per cent. 


Health Factors 


Poor health was a major factor which in- 
fluenced vocational failure. This was evi- 
dent because of the relationship between 
the severity of health problems and the ex- 
tent of unemployment. A larger percent- 
age of those in minimal employment (sig- 
nificant at the five per cent level of confi- 
dence) when compared with the other two 
groups: 

1. Were confined to their home or to a 
hospital for one month or more during the 
year prior to interview; 

2. Reported that poor health was a major 
reason for unemployment; 

3. Had received medical services through 
the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation; 
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4. Needed medical care which they were 
unable to finance; 

5. Were under continuous medical care 
during the year prior to the interview. 


Vocational Training Factors 


The amount of high school and voca- 
tional training and attitude toward training 
influences success or failure in vocational 
rehabilitation. A larger percentage of the 
substantially employed, significant at the 
five per cent level of confidence: 

1. Were high school graduates at applica- 
tion; 

2. Had completed more than 10 years ed- 
ucation at application; 

3. Obtained training through the Bureau 
of Vocational Rehabilitation; 

4. Obtained education or training after 
their cases had been closed as rehabilitated; 

5. Had definite plans for additional train- 
ing at interview. 

The substantially employed were more 
satisfied with the vocational counseling re- 
ceived through the Bureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. A significantly larger per- 
centage of this group stated the rehabilita- 
tion plan under which they received serv- 
ices was sound and the vocational objective 
was essentially their own. 


Employment and Age Factors 


It is of interest to note that the economic 
condition of all three groups was improved 
during the four to nine years between ap- 
plication and interview. The percentage 
gain for all three groups is shown in TABLE 
2. 


A more satisfactory vocational adjust- 
ment was achieved by applicants who were 
under age 40. The mean age of the sub- 
stantially employed at application was 31, 
compared with a mean age of 42 and 41 
for the unsubstantially and minimally em- 
ployed. A significantly larger percentage of 
those in unsubstantial and minimal employ- 
ment were over 49 years of age at applica- 
tion. Only six per cent of the substantially 
employed were over 49 years of age at appli- 
cation, but 33 per cent of the two less suc- 
cessful groups were in this category. 
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TABLE 2 


Number and Per Cent of Clients in Substantial, Unsubstantial, and Minimal Employment who were 
Supported by Wages at Application and at Interview 


Employment — At Application_—_, 


Classification Number Per Cent 
Substantial 45 21 
Unsubstantial 5 15 
Minimal 4 10 


Conclusions 


A larger percentage of the clients who 
were vocationally successful: 

1. Were more socially adequate; 

2. Had less serious health problems at the 
time of application and when interviewed; 

3. Were generally able to make better use 
of available services for education and train- 
ing; 

4. Were less than 49 years of age at ap- 
plication. 

The economic situation of all three 
groups improved from the time of applica- 
tion for rehabilitation services until inter- 
viewed four to nine years later by members 
of the research team. ‘The services of the 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation may 
have positively influenced the vocational ad- 
justment of all three groups under consid- 
eration. 

Since vocational counselors and rehabili- 
tation agencies are concerned with the voca- 
tional success of their clients, some of the 
factors which appear from this study to be 
concomitant with vocational success are: 

1. A favorable educational record, indi- 
cated by the completion of two or more 
years of high school; 

2. Stable marriage and healthy family re- 
lationships; 

$. Enthusiasm for obtaining additional 
education or training, both during the 
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Wages as Primary Source of Support. 


Percentage Gain 


At Interview. — from Application 
Number Per Cent to Interview 
201 93 72 
24 75 58 
6 16 6 


process of preparing for a vocation and after 
the completion of rehabilitation services; 

4. Satisfaction with the vocational objec- 
tive selected during the process of vocational 
counseling; 

5. Fair health as indicated by the follow- 
ing: (a) Has not been under continuous 
medical care during the previous year; (b) 
Has not been confined to his home or a hos- 
pital for one month or more during the year 
prior to application; 

6. Relative youth as indicated by an age 
of less than 40 years. 
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Prediction of Academic Success 


in а School of Nursing 


WILEY S. GARRETT 


IN SCHOOL students fail and with- 

draw from nursing school for many 
reasons. Foremost among the reasons is ac- 
ademic failure. A number of studies have 
shown this to be true. Potts [3] found from 
à group of 1,555 students in nursing schools, 
15 per cent were eliminated due to scholas- 
tic failure. Of these failures, 90 per cent 
occurred within the first six months of the 
course. Horner [2, p. 38] found that 37 per 
cent of a group of over 15,000 students ad- 
mitted to nursing schools were eliminated 
prior to the completion of their course. In 
the case of those eliminated, in two year 
classes, about $0 per cent withdrew because 
of scholastic failure. 

Obviously student failures are costly in 
many ways. Any method which contributes 
to the reduction of student failure is much 
sought by schools of nursing. A study by 
Ford [7] found that pre-entrance tests con- 
sisting of a science test, reading test, and 
high school point average were fairly effec- 
tive in Predicting success in the schools of 

nursing used in his study, the multiple cor- 
relation coefficient being 0.697. Had the re- 
Bression equation been used on the sample 
in his study, 13.1 per cent of those who had 
been admitted to the nursing schools would 
have been eliminated, hence, significantly 
reducing scholastic failure, 

These studies all point up the vital need 
for better selection techniques that will re- 
duce to a minimum the selection of students 
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who have a very low potential for success for 
hospital schools of nursing. 


Problem 


The purpose of this study was to deter- 
mine the extent to which scholastic success 
in the Trumbull Memorial Hospital School 
of Nursing could be predicted from a bat- 
tery of tests administered to entering groups. 


Subjects 


The subjects used in this study were ap- 
plicants accepted in the School of Nursing 
of the Trumbull Memorial Hospital, War- 
ren, Ohio. The sample consisted of 165 
students from five entering classes covering 
the years 1950—1954 who had taken the bat- 
tery of tests prior to enrollment and who 
had completed the first year. The sample 
did not include transfers, dropouts before 
first-year final grades, and students who had 
taken a battery of tests elsewhere. 

The entrance requirements at Trumbull 
Memorial Hospital School of Nursing are 
based on the following qualifications: 

l. An applicant must be between 17 and 
35 years of age. m 

2. An applicant must meet the minimum 
educational requirements, as listed by the 
Ohio State Nurses’ Board which include— 
"Graduation from a high school of the first 
grade, rank in the upper half of the gradu- 
ation class, and present 16 units of credit. 
Of the 16 units 7 are required: English 3 
units, Mathematics 1 unit, Social Studies 2 
units, Biological or Physical Sciences 1 unit, 
and 9 are elective." 

3. Excellent mental, emotional, and phys- 
ical health is essential, 
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4. Applicant must be of good moral char- 
acter. 

5. A candidate for admission must be a 
citizen of the United States. 

6. Married applicants will be given con- 
sideration. 


Variables 


The battery of predictors included the fol- 
lowing measures: 

1. Ohio State University Psychological 
Tests, Form 21, Herbert A. Toops. Science 
Research Associates, Chicago, Illinois. 

2. Iowa Silent Reading Tests, Advanced 
Test, Form Am, New Edition, Green, Jor- 
gensen, and Kelly. World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

3. George Washington University Series, 
Arithmetic Test for Prospective Nurses, 
Form 1, First Edition, Thelma Hunt, 1940. 

4. Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical 
Workers, Andrews, Paterson, and Longstaff. 
Psychological Corporation, New York. 

5. MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical Abil- 
ity, T. W. MacQuarrie. California Test 
Bureau, Los Angeles, California. 

6. Shipley-Hartford Retreat Scale, 1950. 
Developed by the Research Division of the 
Neuro-Psychiatric Institute of the Hartford 
Retreat, Hartford, Connecticut. 

7. High School Point Average. 

Each student had taken all of the tests 
(variables 1 through 6) before entrance to 
the School of Nursing; the high school point 
average (variable 7) was taken from the stu- 
dent's application to the School of Nursing; 
and the criterion for the study was the point 
average of all scholastic grades for the first 
year as found in the student's Nursing 
School Cumulative Educational Record. 


Procedure 


Since the purpose of the study is to deter- 
mine the extent that a battery of seven vari- 
ables is able to predict scholastic success for 
the Trumbull Memorial School of Nursing, 
an experimental design is needed which will 
determine how much each variable is con- 
tributing to the criterion (first year nursing 
grades. The Wherry-Doolittle Test Selec- 
tion Method [4] was selected. 
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The first phase of the study consisted in 
determining the criterion correlations and 
the intercorrelations for each of the seven 
variables used as predictors. 

Tapte 1 gives the product moment corre- 
lations between the variables, with the mean 
and standard deviation of each variable. 
Both the Minnesota Test for Clerical Work- 
ers and the MacQuarrie Test for Mechani- 
cal Ability yielded very low validity correla- 
tions; in fact, although these two measures 
correlated significantly (0.232) with each 
other, most of the other r’s obtained for all 
the other intercorrelations were not signifi- 
cantly different from zero. The exceptions 
are an r of 0.312 between the Iowa Silent 
Reading Test and the Minnesota Clerical 
Test and r's of 0.220 and 0.223 respectively 
between the MacQuarrie Test of Mechani- 
cal Ability and the Shipley-Hartford Re- 
treat Scale. All other measures correlated 
significantly with the criterion and each 
other, with the exception of an obtained r of 
0.186 between the Iowa Silent Reading Test 
and the Shipley-Hartford Retreat Scale. 

The next phase of the study was the 
application of the Wherry-Doolittle Test 
Selection Method. Using the seven vari- 
ables, tests one through seven in TABLE 1, as 
the predictors and variable eight, First 
Year Hospital Grades, as the criterion, the 
method will yield the maximum shrunken 
multiple correlation with the criterion. 

Taste 2 gives the beta weights and suc- 
cessive changes of the multiple R as each 
test was selected from the battery of predic- 
tors. From this table it was concluded that 
the most practical regression equation for 
the prediction of first year nursing grades 
for students from the general population 
used in this study would include the High 
School Point Average, the Iowa Silent Read- 
ing Test, the Hunt Arithmetic Test, and the 
Minnesota Clerical Test, which gives a mul- 
tiple R of 0.641 + 0.019. The other meas- 
ures, although giving criterion correlations 
as high as 0.398 for the Ohio State Test, 
0.219 for the Shipley-Hartford Retreat Scale 
and 0.097 for the MacQuarrie Test of Me- 
chanical Ability, do not add significantly 
to the predictive power of the battery. 
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TABLE 1 


Criterion Correlations and Intercorrelations between Variables 
and the Mean and Standard Deviation of Each Variable 


(N = 165) 


1. Ohio State 


Psych. Test 0.610 0.389  0.152* 0.199 0,218 0.377 0.398 54.42 
2. Iowa Silent 

Reading 0.224 0.312 0.220 0.186* 0.203 0.345 174.51 
3. Hunt Arith. 

Test 0.133* 0.180 0.297 0.268 0.293 25.93 
4. Minn. Cler. 

Test 0.232 0.165% — 0.162* 0.089* 125.63 
5. MacQ. Mech. 

Ability 0.223 0.137* 0.097* 63.29 
6. S-H Retreat 

Scale 0.240 0.219 100.27 
7. High School 

Point Ave. 0.598 2.62 
8. Ist Yr. 


Hosp. Gr. 


2.31 
* 7 


Р. Е. indicates that obtained г is not significantly different from zero. 


TABLE 2 shows that High School Point 
Average contributed most to the prediction 
of First Year Nursing Grades. If this pre- 
dictor were eliminated, what is the best 


TABLE 2 


Beta Weights and Coefficients of Multiple Cor- 
relations Showing Successive Changes as 
Measures Are Selected from the Battery 


Tests in the Order 


of Selection Beta Weights Multiple R 
1. High School 

Point Average 0.527 0.598 
2. Iowa Silent 

Reading 0.206 0.637 
3. Hunt 

Arithmetic 0.081 0.639 
4. Minnesota 

Clerical 0.080 0.641 
5. Ohio State 

Psychological * 0.640 
6. Shipley-Hartford 

Retreat Scale * 0.638 
7. MacQuarrie 

Mechanical - 0.635 


* Beta weight obtained for onl those tests in- 
cluded within maximum multiple R. " 
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battery of tests to use for the prediction of 

the criterion? To evaluate the effectiveness 

of the test battery as one of the factors used 

for the selection of nurses in the Trumbull 

Memorial Hospital School of Nursing, a 

second multiple correlation coefficient was 

computed excluding high school point aver- 
age. Using six variables, tests one through: 

six in TABLE 1, as the predictors, and vari- 
able eight, First Year Hospital Grades, as 
the criterion, TABLE 3 gives the beta weights 
and the successive changes of the multiple. 

R as each test was selected from the battery | 
of predictors, 

From Taste 3 it was concluded that the © 
most practical regression equation for the 
prediction of first year nursing grades for 
students from the general population used | 
in this study would include the Ohio State 
Psychological Test, the Hunt Arithmetic 
Test, the Iowa Silent Reading Test, and the 
Shipley-Hartford Retreat Scale which gives 
a multiple R of 0.435 + 0.017. The other 
measures, the Minnesota Clerical Test and 
the MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical Abil- 
ity, do not add sufficiently to the predictive 
power of the battery to justify the time and | 
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expense involved in administering and scor- 
ing the tests. 


Conclusions 


On the basis of the study the following 
conclusions seem to be justified: 

1. The High School Point Average, the 
Hunt Arithmetic Test, the Iowa Silent 
Reading Test, and the Minnesota Clerical 


TABLE 3 


Beta Weights and Coefficients of Multiple Cor- 
relation Showing Successive Changes as 
Measures are Selected from the Battery 


Tests in the Order 


of Selection Beta Weights Multiple R 
1. Ohio State 

Psychological 0.239 0.398 
2. Hunt 

Arithmetic 0.128 0.419 
3. Iowa Silent 

Reading 0.143 0.430 
4. Shipley-Hartford 

Retreat Scale 0.102 0.435 
5. Minnesota 

Clerical * 0.430 
6. MacQuarrie 

Mechanical ? 0.425 


ee 
* Beta weight obtained for only those tests in- 
cluded within maximum multiple R. 


Test were fairly effective in predicting suc- 
cess in the Trumbull Memorial Hospital 
School of Nursing—the multiple correlation 
coefficient being 0.641. 

2. A second multiple correlation coeffi- 
cient was computed excluding the High 
School point average. The Ohio State Psy- 
chological Examination, the Hunt Arithme- 
tic Test, the Iowa Silent Reading Test, and 
the Shipley-Hartford Retreat Scale were se- 
lected, in that order, giving a multiple R of 
0.435. When the Minnesota Clerical Test 
and the MacQuarrie Test of Mechanical 
Ability were selected the multiple R showed 
a shrinkage of 0.005 and 0.010 respectively. 
This indicates that neither of these tests, 
either separately or together, added appreci- 
ably to the predictive power of the battery. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION AND REHABILITATION LEADERS MEET 


‘The Southern Regional Workshop of the U. S. House of Representa- 


tives’ Subcommittee on Special 
the University of Alabama Exte 
25 and 26, 1960. Two hun 
itation, representing the are: 
Disabilities, Neuromuscu 


ities, Mentally Handicapped and Emotion 
tion and Gifted, met to discuss the pre: 


tional in these categories. 
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Education and Rehabilitation was held at 
nsion Center, Birmingham, on January 
dred leaders in Special Education and Rehabil- 
as of Visual Disabilities, Speech and Hearing 
lar and Orthopedic Disabilities, Chronic Disabil- 


ally Disturbed, Mental Retarda- 
ssing unmet needs for the excep- 


PROJECT TALENT— 


The Identification, Development, 


and Utilization of Human Talents 


JOHN C. FLANAGAN and JOHN T. DAILEY 


|x Marcu 1960, for the first time, an in- 
ventory will be made not only of the 
numbers but also of the quality and poten- 
tial of our youth. It should, for the first 
time, give accurate estimates of the propor- 
tion of American youth with valuable tal- 
ents for entrance into such careers as sales- 
men, engineers, teachers, politicians, brick- 
layers, space pilots, machinists, writers, 
artists, and so forth. 

Jointly the University of Pittsburgh and 
the American Institute for Research have 
developed plans and instruments for the Sys- 
tematic collection of the necessary data. In 
March, 1960, a two-day battery of educa- 
tional and psychological tests will be given 
to a five per cent sample of high school stu- 
dents across the country. 

Data will be collected on all of the stu- 
dents in about 1,200 secondary schools in- 
cluding grades 9-12. The procedures to be 
used in the study have been especially de- 
veloped and will sample each student's apti- 
tudes and achievements in a comprehensive 
way. The tests will include a broad range 
of aptitude and ability tests, measures of 
educational achievement in mathematics, 
English, and other areas, and measures of 
interest and personal characteristics. When 
these test scores are combined with infor- 
mation about the background of the student, 
the community, and the school, the results 
will provide an accurate inventory of the 
abilities and potentialities of the youth of 
this country. 

During the past year there has been a 
~ Jonn С. FLANAGAN is Professor of Psycholo; at 
the University of Pittsburgh and President of the 
American Institute for Research, and Joun T. 
Dairy is Research Associate at the University of 


Pittsburgh and Program Director of the Educa- 
tional Research Division of the Institute. 
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final tryout of the data gathering instru- 
ments and procedures. This tryout in- 
cluded 10,000 high school students in 20 
schools in seven states. Judging from the 
results of this tryout, enthusiastic coopera- 
tion can be expected from the 500,000 stu- 
dents and the 25,000 teachers who will par- 
ticipate in the study. 

Another objective of the follow-up phase 
of the study is to determine just how closely 
the present potentials of the students match 
their future accomplishments. The infor- 
mation on the students will be compared 
with many important behaviors occurring 
in the later life of the subjects. All of the 
high school students included in the study 
are to be followed up approximately one 
year after the graduation of their high 
school class. They will also be contacted at 
intervals later. Information will be ob- 
tained from the students on their occupa- 
tions, training courses actually entered, the 
reasons for their choices, their success and 
satisfaction with the activity chosen, mar- 
riage status, present plans including mar- 
riage plans, changes of residence, and other 
related facts regarding their education, Cae 
reer, and adjustment. This information 
will then be compared with the original test 
and background data by high capacity elec- 
tronic computing equipment and studies 
will be made of the relationship of test 
scores and of other originally gathered in- 
formation to the status of the individuals at 
the time of the followup. Project TAL- 
ENT is financed by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation and other government agencies, for 
the basic purpose of making a national cen- 
sus or inventory of the human resources of 
American youth. 

Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, Superintendent 
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of Denver Public Schools, Denver, Colorado, 
is Chairman of the Advisory Panels asso- 
ciated with the program, and the Chairman 
of the Guidance and Counseling Panel is 
Edward Landy, Director, Division of Coun- 
seling Services, Newton, Massachusetts, Pub- 
lic Schools. 

Dr. John C. Flanagan, of the University 
of Pittsburgh, is national administrative 
head of the Project and Dr. John T. Dailey, 
also a faculty member at the University of 
Pittsburgh, has been assigned to be Program 
Director. Main office of the Project has 
been established in Washington, D. C. 

Ninety Regional Coordinators are mak- 
ing arrangements for the testing and will 
guide the schools in the administration of 
the tests; however, the actual testing is car- 
ried out entirely by local teachers. There 
is no financial cost to the schools. The 
persons who have taken the posts of Re- 
gional Coordinator will serve as part-time 
consultants to the University of Pittsburgh 
on this national survey. 

There will be no comparison of one 
school or city or state against another, nor 
will Project TALENT give the scores of 
students, or their names, to any persons 
except the local school principal. The local 
schools may use the information and may 
find it useful in helping students to choose 
subjects and interests at which the tests 
indicate they might do well. 

Some of the important results of this Na- 
tional Aptitude and Ability Census should 
be: 

A Comprehensive counseling guide in- 
dicating the patterns of aptitude and ability 
which are predictive of success in various 
careers. In the follow-ups after the na- 
tional examinations and analysis, students 
who took the test will be located and asked 
to report on educational and vocational ex- 
periences. A young girl may have become a 
secretary, or a housewife, or she may have 
gone to college. By studying thousands of 
student aptitude, interest, and ability pat- 
terns and finding out the person's later ac 
tivities and occupations, we will learn a 
great deal. This will help students by pre- 
dicting more precisely what kinds of apti- 
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tudes and abilities, what kinds of courses, 
and what kinds of interests constitute the 
best basis for various kinds of careers. An 
artist needs good color sense, a scientist 
needs mathematical ability, but counselors 
know that many other factors enter into the 
qualifications for success in a career. Moti- 
vation is a necessary ingredient, but the 
best use of a student's special talents re- 
quires that he identify this talent early and 
obtain the education essential for the full 
development and effective use of his powers. 

A Better understanding of how young 
people choose their life work. Many people 
follow their family trade or profession. 
They tend to think that people know quite 
early what their life work will be. Other 
people drift into an occupation, and they 
tend to think that everyone more or less 
drifts into a particular trade, business, or 
profession. Many people feel that they 
have little choice. 

However, many people today do have a 
choice, and the diversity of occupations and 
the need for special training continue to in- 
crease. We have begun to learn something 
about the process by which a young per- 
son decides that he would like to be a 
teacher, a lawyer, or an apprentice for a 
trade. This study and others can help us 
understand at what ages certain lifetime 
careers tend to be chosen. 

A better understanding of the educational 
experiences which prepare students for their 
life work. American education is noted for 
its diversity. Only through the analysis of 
detailed information about students, their 
educational experiences, and their subse- 
quent successes or failures can we hope to 
make our educational system as flexible and 
responsible to the individual needs of its 
students as it must be if our nation is to 
continue to develop and prosper. 

Project TALENT has been carefully de- 
signed to fill an important national need 
for facts regarding the identification, de- 
velopment, and utilization of our human 
resources. This information is intended as 
a basis for manpower policies and as a basic 
resource for the many individuals respon- 
sible for the education of our children. 
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Testing the Test 


Geist Picture Interest Inventory 


GEIST PICTURE INTEREST INVENTORY: GENERAL FORM: 
MALE, Grades 8-12, 1959. Inventory (scores for 11 
interest areas: persuasive, clerical, mechanical, mus- 
ical, scientific, outdoor, literary, computational, ar- 
tistic, social service, and dramatic); Qualitative Check 
List (optional; scores for 7 motivational areas: 
could not say, family, prestige, financial, intrinsic 
and personality, environmental, and past experi- 
ence); IBM; 1 form. $1.00 per sample set, $6.00 per 
tester's kit, $1.50 per manual, $2.50 per set of 11 
area scoring keys, $9.50 per 20 inventory booklets, 
$5.00 per 100 inventory answer sheets and profiles, 
$3.00 per 25 qualitative statement cardboards, $4.50 
per 25 qualitative check lists and profils. (Lower 
rates when buying in quantity) 10-25 minutes for 
Inventory; 25-40 minutes for Check Lis. Harold 
Giest, Psychological Test Specialists, Box 1441, Mis- 
soula, Montana. 


| HAVE BEEN interested in the concept of the 

Geist Picture Interest Inventory since I 
had opportunity, in another capacity, to pre- 
view the test several years ago. Now that 
the test is available I thought I'd call your 
attention to it even though I would not yet 
advise general acceptance of it. 

Since I later note many faults of the Geist 
Inventory, you may wonder why I single it 
out when those tried and “true” favorites 
of interest assessment—the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank and the Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record-Vocational—are so readily avail- 
able. The answer simply lies in the fact 
that the Geist, while in the Kuder image, 
uses line drawings as stimuli, Self concept 
is now a central theme in vocational devel- 
opment [2]. Perhaps self concept is better 
viewed through line drawings than it is now 
viewed through words—particularly names 
of either activities or Occupations. "A pic- 
ture is worth a thousand Words," we say. 

The Inventory consists of 44 triads of line 
drawings representing ". . , major voca- 
tional and avocational activities, "There are 
113 drawings of actual activities and 19 of 
objects associated with activities" U, p. 415]. 
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Responses are seemingly only logically 
signed to one of 11 interest areas: persua- 
sive, clerical, mechanical, musical, scientific, 
outdoor, literary, computational, artistic, 
social service, and dramatic. These categor= 
ies suggest, of course, the Kuder Preference 
Record-Vocational on which the Geist i 
modelled. (All save the dramatic score 
thé Geist is patterned on one of the 10 in- 
terest scores of the Kuder.) The Geist has 
the advantage of the Kuder, however, in that 
activity is presented in a context. Hence, 
tastes elicited by the Geist more nearly rep- 
resent preference in status quo. Such tastes 
may more likely be the “gyroscopes” keep- 
ing people on course than are those ex- 
pressed in response to a word stimulus. 

The psychometrician asks, "Does it pre- 
dict?” If success at work or school is the ob- 
ject of prediction, I doubt that the picture 
stimuli of the Geist, even if the test were 
more reliable, would predict as well as have 
the word stimuli of the Strong and Kuder. | 
Interest tests (word) are ordinarily consid- 
ered in relation with professional or, at 
least, high-level occupations where language 
usage is a necessary aspect of success, Hence 
interest tests probably will not show up 
"well" unless they are in the language 
idiom. Perhaps for high-level occupations 
tastes do need reflection only in words. 

The Geist Picture Interest Inventory may 
help us unravel a bit this seeming dilemma 
of the interest inventory. The picture stim- 
ulus may better isolate those tastes that mo- 
tivate one to enter into one or another kind 
of work while the word stimulus may better. 
indicate whether one will satisfy those who. 
permit him to work or not. If such were 
the case, we would have gained upon the 
separation of interest and capacity. Е 

The Geist Picture Interest Inventory di- 
rects my mind as indicated. A logical sep- 
aration of interest and capacity is a heady 
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goal to strive for, Unfortunately, the pres- 
ent Inventory may not advance us far in 
such a quest. 

The scores of the Geist Inventory fluctu- 
ate over a six-month period a bit more than 
one desires for deep conviction about the 
definitiveness of the interests expressed. 
This fluctuation may be due to the shortness 
of the scales and to the possible resulting 
low reliability. On the other hand, inter- 
ests probably vacillate, too. Dr. Geist has 
not yet separated these issues for us. In ad- 
dition, the number, variety, and opposition 
of drawings seems less than desirable. 

The Geist scales have been correlated 
with relevant scales of the Kuder in several 
instances. In general, the correlations are 
low. The possible low reliability of the 
Geist may contribute to this result. A fur- 
ther cause may be that the picture and word 
stimuli of vocational import are related but 
not identical as Dr. Geist hopes. However, 
the “19 . . . objects associated with activi- 
ties” [7, p. 415] may also have introduced 
more ambiguity into the set of picture stim- 
uli than Dr. Geist intended. As I studied 
these 19 items, I frequently found myself 
entertaining an aesthetic response rather 
than an occupational response. The aesthe- 
tic response may well be of occupational 
relevance; I do not know. My opinion, 
however, is that inclusion of avocational 
and other material in the Geist has made 
the intended ambiguity of the picture some- 
what more inclusive than necessary. 

The Geist Picture Interest Inventory has 
an accompanying "Motivation Forces Pro- 
file" which may be used optionally. A sub- 
ject may be asked why he chose as he did 
in each of the 44 triads. Sixty-three reasons 
are offered each time, some of which are ir- 
relevant in relation with a particular choice, 
ie., "Father engaged in this occupation" is 
irrelevant for many options. After these 
opinions are offered by the subject, they may 
be summarized in the categories: could not 
say; family; prestige; financial; intrinsic and 
personality; environmental; and past exper- 
ience. Unfortunately, these "motivational" 
forces are not related directly to a particular 
interest area or pattern of item response; 
thus they provide only general information 
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rather than specific information. In addi- 
tion, they are to be expressed relative to the 
opportunity for expression, an opportunity 
truly dependent upon a particular sequence 
of 44 responses rather than upon the esti- 
mates provided. Hence I do not think that 
the motivation scores will be particularly 
useful. Dr. Geist offers no empiric contra- 
diction of my opinion. 

In summary then, this Inventory is in- 
tended to elicit tastes in status quo. Fur- 
thermore, the subject is to indicate why he 
chose as he did. I believe that rather useful 
occupational motivations will be contained 
in a subject's response in that context. Un- 
fortunately, the present technical aspects of 
the Inventory will probably mask that po- 
tential. The summaries one is directed to 
get for the Inventory reveal preference and 
reason but not preference with reason. ‘The 
logical operation of reflecting both prefer- 
ence and explanation into a different field, 
the operation we ordinarily use as we think 
about such circumstances, is thereby denied 
the tester. We likely do not understand 
preference and reason as a result. Also, we 
have no report on all that the subject ex- 
cluded by deciding against 88 line drawings, 
i.e., by picking but one of three possibilities 
in each of 44 instances. 

Although I find that the Inventory has 
faults, both logical and technical, the set of 
picture stimuli intelligently used either 
clinically or more formally might: (1) as- 
sess interest in a fuller context than usual 
and hence predict choice better than we can 
now do; (2) help us separate interest and 
capacity; and (3) identify interests in occu- 
pations besides the professions if the picture 
repertoire were expanded. Because of this 
potential, I have directed your attention to 
this Inventory. Perhaps some of you may 
have opportunity to test some of this poten- 
tial and to let others know about it. I think 
it may be profitable to orient investigations 
of occupational motivations to pictures of 
work situations. 
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Letters 


from our readers 


Reading Retardation and Verbal Aptitudes 


To the Editor: 

In the September issue of the Journal, the Plattors 
and Sherwoods in their article, “Relationship Be- 
tween Reading Retardation and the Measurement of 
Intelligence," contend that “scores on verbal intel- 
ligence tests are not valid measures for pupils with 
reading disabilities," Wishing to keep this to letter 
length, I shall comment only briefly on a few points 
of the article. 

“If a ‘discrepancy score’ is defined as excess of 
non-verbal IQ over verbal IQ and if reading ability 
is related to the verbal score but not to the non- 
verbal score, there should be a significant discrep- 
ancy between the mean discrepancy score of re- 
tarded readers and the mean discrepancy score of 
on-grade readers." This implied cause-and-effect 
relationship is also apparent in their basic hypothesis 
that “low scores obtained by retarded readers may 
reflect the reading retardation rather than a basic 
incapacity to learn." But isn't it equally possible 
that low scores on a reading test and low scores on 
a verbal intelligence test both result from a lack of 
verbal facility? Informal observations indicate that 
counselors do recognize some pupils as not being 
particularly verbal and still possessed of a capacity 
to learn. 

A second consideration is the definition of a re- 
tarded reader. The authors use reading grade vs. 
grade placement to determine retardation in read- 
ing. On the basis of the authors’ non-language IQ 
data (mean IQ 84.5) 50 per cent of the pupils could 
be expected to be reading at fifth grade or above 
(estimated CA 144 months times 0.85 equals MA 
122 months or about fifth Grade placement). Or, 
if one takes the position that there is a causal factor 
common to both low verbal IQ and reading retar- 
dation, then the verbal IQ data discloses much less 
reading retardation than the 94 per cent of the 
authors’. Fourteen pupils were reading at fifth 
grade or above, and only 19 pupils had verbal IQ's 
of 90 or higher. 

For the third point, consider again the authors’ 
contention that a non-verbal IQ test is the only valid 
test for pupils with a reading disability, At what 
point does the non-language IQ test become invalid? 
It must, or else there are a goodly number of pupils 
in the sample who are over-achieving. 
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The fourth point bears upon a factor which fr 
quently is apt to be overlooked when using pi 
lished norms. Test makers strive to make 
standardization samples representative, which means 
that included in the samples should be pupils who 
were retarded in reading. Thus, the author's sample 
was appraised against a standardization group which 
was presumably representative of school children in 
general. Unfortunately, school children in general 
normally include some retarded readers. 1 

The fundamental issue appears to be whether 
children do differ in verbal aptitude. I would sus- 
pect that the data on which the authors base their 
article could also be used to support my contention 
that this difference does exist. Perhaps they will 
indulge in some more overtime work and do this 
further study. 


Ковевт E. Wurtz 7 
Assistant Professor of Education | 
Wayne State University 

Detroit, Michigan 


The Counselor's Self-Concept 


To the Editor: 

Some years ago, on a visit to a counseling center, 
I was introduced to the center by the counseling 
supervisor. At one point, the supervisor remarked, 
confidently, that many counselors had serious per- 
sonality problems themselves and that they were 
really engaged in solving their own difficulties, 
Whether the counselors thought of themselves in 
this light I do not know, but it made me wonder 
just what the self-concept of the counselor ought 
to be. A more constructive view of the question has 
since occurred to me: that these counselors were in 
search of reflections of their own personality pat- 
terns. Thus, by psychographing client objectives, 
they more clearly perceived their own directions and 
objectives. Both of these conditions undoubtedly 
exist: the use of counselees by counselors to solve 
their own problems and the search for images of 
themselves by counselors. The first, it has seemed 
to me, is rather clearly an unhealthy condition and 
the second, legitimate if one subcribes to the princi- 
ple that the counseling relationship is mutually 
helpful to both client and counselor. 

If the counselor, first of all, is an integrated hu- 
man being himself, all his powers and capacities are 
in harmony with each other. His intelligence and 
his emotions are not at odds, There is no battle 
between conflicting motives. There is no psycho- 
somatic dichotomy. The so-called struggle between 
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nature and humanity which Erich Fromm has 
postulated must be resolved by the counselor for 
himself if he is to function properly in terms of ade- 
quate perceptions of his counselee's basic personality 
structure as well as of his unique abilities, interests, 
values, and motivations. If this condition exists in 
the counselor’s self-concept, there is less likelihood 
of this counselor's using his client to resolve his own 
problems, 


L. N. RECKTENWALD 
Department of Guidance and 
Personnel Administration 
Villanova University 
Villanova, Pennsylvania 


A Neglected Area in Guidance 


To The Editor: 


Possibly the most overlooked and neglected area 
in the field of guidance today is the role of the 
administrator in the school system. Most guidance 
texts contain several pages about the administra- 
tor's role in the guidance program. Generally, these 
have to do with leadership and support. However, 
little or no attempt has been made to educate or 
obtain the realistic support of the administrator. 

Guidance services are only one aspect of the total 
school program that the administrator is concerned 
with but are a very important service. It will be- 
come increasingly important if we are to utilize 
fully the capacities and talents of our youth. It is 
perhaps the one service that can integrate the en- 
tire educational program and provide the best pos- 
sible education and training for each student. 

As guidance programs are observed in various 
schools, it is quite evident that adequate programs 
exist only where the administrator has the guidance 
point of view. A further observation is that ad- 
ministrators with the guidance point of view are 
usually those with some guidance training. These 
administrators usually have a good background in 
educational psychology, individual differences, learn- 
ing, and an awareness of guidance principles as they 
relate to the teaching and guiding of young people. 

It is not possible to take each administrator at 
the present time and train him in guidance. It is 
just as impossible to expect that the individual 
guidance worker in each school can sell the ad- 
ministrator, staff, and community on guidance. The 
usual result is that the guidance worker's efforts are 
nullified if the administrator does not have the 
guidance point of view. А 

Today а number of our educational institutions 
are including guidance courses in the training pro- 
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grams of administrators. ‘This influences only a 
small portion of the total number of administrators 
and has no effect on those already in the field, 

The author does not wish to suggest that he has 
any or all of the answers to this problem. How- 
ever, it should be recognized by all guidance per- 
sonnel that this is one of the major problems facing 
them today and that a concentrated effort must be 
carried out if the problem is to be overcome. 

In most instances it is not the fault of the admin- 
istrator that guidance services are not properly 
utilized. Most would be willing to let the guidance 
worker carry out guidance. However, there is 
often little understanding of what the guidance 
worker should do. Something that is needed then 
is a description of guidance services and an analysis 
of competencies of the guidance person, Some will 
say this information exists and is available if the 
administrator wants to read it, This does not solve 
the problem for guidance people because the in- 
formation must be placed in the hands of adminis- 
trators and understood by them. 

Administrators must have some assurance that 
when a guidance person comes to them for a job 
that he is adequately trained in the competencies he 
is to practice. This means that attention must be 
given to selection and training of guidance person- 
nel. Unless there is a greater effort by training in- 
stitutions to provide a common background of edu- 
cation and training for guidance personnel we can- 
not expect the administrator to know what to do 
with the person when he hires him. Careful selec- 
tion must be exercised by the training institutions in 
choosing students, Individuals who will not only be 
a credit to the profession but will also be able to 
say no to a job that does not allow them to practice 
their specialty should be selected, 

А further need is to educate the public so that 
they will demand and support guidance services for 
their children. The administrator will find it much 
easier to exercise proper leadership and to provide 
for these services if he is supported by the com- 
munity. The public determines the kind of school 
am a community will have, and it must 


and progr; 
be informed of the need for adequate. guidance 


services. 

As stated earlier the author does not have all of 
the answers to this problem. Others in guidance 
and administration can possibly provide many sug: 
gestions. However, guidance workers out in the 
field would probably agree that this is one of the 
most critical problems facing them today. 


LeRoy C. OLSEN 

Counselor Trainer 
Washington State University 
Pullman, Washington 
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Books Reviewed 


AN MMPI Соревоок FOR COUNSELORS, А 
MaNuaL, by L. E. Drake & E. R. Oetting. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1959. 140 pp. $3.75. 


Tue MANUAL is designed by the authors as 
an aid to experienced counselors in the 
use of the Minnesota Multiphasic Person- 
ality Inventory. The senior author has 
made commendable contributions in this 
area as already reported by him in the Jour- 
nal of Counseling Psychology. They have 
now produced a "cookbook" primarily to 
assist the experienced counselor with a pop- 
ulation other than the clinical population 
which served as the original base for the 
MMPI. They even go so far as to indicate 
its possible use for the training of counselors 
in objective personality assessment. 

This is the first time that we can locate in 
one manual not only the description of the 
scales but also a relatively detailed hy- 
pothesis of each scale and in combination 
with other scales for the male and for the 
female college population separately. 

The profiles were coded according to the 
Hathaway Method. The assumption under- 
[ш the coding and the interpretation is 
that “. . . the shape of the total profile is 
of greater significance than the elevation of 
single scores.” 

In this codebook the three highest and 
the two lowest scales were placed in the 
numerical order of the coding system irre- 
spective of the deviation magnitude. Hath- 
away recognized that his coding method 
did not convey all the information about 
profiles; in fact, he stated “This Atlas is 
not presented as a research tool or source. 
We recommend highly the much more com. 
plete coding suggested by Welsh for re- 
search . . ." The method used in this 
manual does not permit one to speak of a 
particular profile configuration. The au- 
thors, therefore, had to proceed with limited 
profile data. Hathaway made the same er- 
ror, but pointed out that the instrument 
necessitates a compromise in order to con- 
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vey most of the useful meaning. This со! 
promise is repeatedly questioned in the sci- 
entific literature. 

The codebook section “presents the | 
perimental data with no attempt at int 
pretation or analysis, but tentative opinio 
are presented here to help the counselor go 
beyond a simple consideration of the vari: 
ables listed in the codebook to what Hai 
away has termed a ‘second level interpre 
tion’ of the MMPI profile” (p. 14). 
attempt is made to use the codebook sectio! 
for predictive purposes. б 

The authors’ major contribution in this 
manual is that they describe in positive 
terms what the college population is 
terms of the MMPI profile. They give some 
more normative data оп a normal populi 
tion. 

The major criticism of this codebook is 
that the results of the study need to 
cross-validated. In fact, this should have 
been done before the decision was made to 
present the manual for use by counsel 
and as a basic text. Until validity is defi- 
nitely established, its use by counselors cer- 
tainly should be limited to the college pop- 
ulation and with extreme limitations and. 
caution, and as another hypothesis suc 
cinctly emphasized by the authors. It 
should be used basically as a research tool 
until there is more empirical validity built. 
into it, and it should be cross-validated on 
other normal populations before using it as 
a “cookbook.” Until this is accomplished it 
is wrought with danger because the code 
section will sometimes be used routinely for 
positive interpretation of the profile and 
thus giving it the “P. T. Barnum” effect. 
This study should have been published as a 
psychological monograph in order that те 
searchers might bat it around for awhile be- 
fore presenting it for use in counseling. | 

Contaminations are clearly admitted in 
this study (pp. 12, 18). The authors stated 
that “most of the deficiencies in the data do 
not detract from the positive findings but 
may have prevented identification of oth: 
categories for which the data were too few 
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for statistical analysis” (p. 13). This is pure 
rationalization. Hathaway made the same 
error in the early days. Psychiatrists started 
using the MMPI, having it in front of them 
while making the diagnosis, and so it made 
it impossible to use the MMPI as a validity 
criterion. 

In the Code Sections the phrase "was in- 
frequently associated with” appears 214 
times in the Male Code Section and 336 
times in the Female Code Section. It would 
not be a semantic problem if the repetition 
contributed to the scientific approach, but 
it is highly problematical when the code 
pattern can at times be based upon even a 
minimum of one interview. 

There is danger in emphasizing the posi- 
tive and eliminating the negative which 
happened in this study. The authors re- 
port only the statistically significant code 
patterns in the tables used in this study. 
The code sections appear to take into con- 
sideration the complete data of the study. 
There was ample room to show this com- 
plete data in the two frequency tables. 

What are the means and the standard de- 
viations for this study? Are they the same 
as for the original study which was based 
upon a clinical population? ‘There are 
studies showing that the college population 
achieves considerably higher mean scores. 

Is the Drake-Oetting opus a product of 
“parturient montes, nascetur ridiculus mus,” 
or could it be that the manual with its cook- 
book is what Meehl has in mind when he 
makes the plea: '"Wanted—A Good Cook- 
book?" Despite its limitations it may serve 
as part of the link towards an improvement 
in construct validation. The codebook 
sections may be the beginning of the end for 
what Meehl suggests “that for a rather wide 
range of clinical problems involving person- 
ality description from tests, the clinical in- 
terpreter is a costly middleman who might 
better be eliminated." Personality assess- 
ment would then be in the field of physics. 
And until this physical conception of 
psychology is a fact, "counselors can соп" 
tinue” what Williamson labels “the ‘hand- 
holding’ function and thereby temporarily 
postpone their unemployment.” I cannot 
believe that the human cortex is so simple a 
structure that it can be reduced completely 
to the profile language by our present 
knowledge of measurement.—FLORIAN J. 
Herme, Veterans Administration Center, 
Fort Snelling, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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Tue SrATUs SEEKERs, by Vance Packard. 
New York: David McKay Company, 
Inc, 1959. vii + 376 pp. $4.50. 


Te TWO MOST provocative subjects in the 
United States are sex and social class. 
Anyone who can write engagingly on either 
subject is assured of a goodly number of 
readers. The writer of this book has done 
a bright and readable journalistic job on 
social class and has even managed to com- 
bine it with sex in several chapters. By this 
time everybody knows the The Status Seek- 
ers is a best seller, and a reviewer would do 
better to give his critical estimate than to 
use much space on describing the content 
of the book. 

The author has a lively style, a good eye 
for social status symbols, a cutting edge to 
his pen, and an amusing way of letting the 
reader take a titillating peek at the seamy 
side of social status. Furthermore, the book 
is obviously drawn from a fairly extensive 
survey of the literature on social stratifica- 
tion and a certain amount of interviewing 
that gives a great deal of concrete illustra- 
tive material The chapters on houses, 
neighbors, clubs, and churches make very 
good reading. Indeed, if the book 
attempted no more than a sprightly treat- 
ment of social class in America, it would be 
an interesting and useful book. 

But the author is not content with this. 
He assumes the role of social philosopher 
and views with alarm the American status 
system. He sees the American class struc- 
ture as becoming more rigid. “All in all, we 
are in the process of becoming a many- 
layered society. Status is crystallizing. The 
boundaries between the various layers are 
becoming more rigid.” In several places he 
speaks of a diminishin upward mobility in 
this country, which he believes is undermin- 
ШЕ the character of the American popula- 
ion. 

The serious argument of the book goes 
as follows: The American social structure 
is becoming more rigid. There is less up- 
ward mobility than there used to be. Edu- 
cation itself reflects the social class structure 
in such a way as to prevent lower-status 
children from getting much opportunity to 
become upward mobile. What is needed is 
a reformation of education and a restoration 
in our society of the virtues of individuality 
and spontaneity. 
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The conclusion that the American so 
structure is becoming more rigid, with 
decrease of upward social mobility, is 
foundation of the book. But most present- 
day students of social stratification wo 
disagree with this conclusion. Probably, 
about 1940, there was a consensus amon 
sociologists that the class structure was hari 
ening. Now the consensus has shifted to the 
other position, on the basis of a good deal of 
research done since 1940. The evidence on 
the matter is not quite conclusive, because 
there were few good studies of social stratifi 
cation and social mobility before 1940, 
and, consequently, comparisons are difficult. 
to make. But recent studies indicate that. 
there is a great deal of upward and down: 
ward mobility in the United States. For in- 
stance, the reviewer's colleagues, studying. 
the social structure of Kansas City, found 
that among middle-aged men, 33 per cent 
had been upward mobile at least one step in 
a four-class structure, while 12 per cent ad 
been downward mobile. Thus, 45 per cent. 
of the men at middle age were in a social 
class different from that in which they were 
born. This certainly describes an open, 
fluid, rather than a closed, rigid social struc- 
ture. 

The most serious flaw in the book, from 
the point of view of the educator, is its inad- 
equate treatment of education, especially in 
the chapter on “The Molding of Tender 
Minds." In this chapter and in the book in 
general the author describes education 
accurately as far as he goes, but he only half 
describes it. He looks at only one side of 
the coin. In examining education in а 
modern society, it is important to look at the 
two sides, the side that shows social rigidity 
and the side that shows social fluidity. t 

The Status Seekers presents the evi- 
dence that education tends to harden the 
class structure by giving higher status 
children better treatment than lower-status 
children get. The evidence for this propo- 
sition is voluminous and convincing. But 
it is only half of the truth. On the other 
side is the evidence, largely lacking in this 
book, that education works to make the 
society more open and fluid. While it is 
true that a much smaller fraction of work- 
ing-class youth finish high school than of 
middle-class youth, and an even smaller pro- 
portion of working-class youth go to college, 
yet the important fact is that so large a mi- 
nority of working-class youth actually finish 
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high school with its advantages for upward 
social mobility and that in the United 
States a larger minority of working-class 
youth go to college than 15 true of any other 
country. Thus education works to make the 
society more fluid and to increase the 
amount of vertical mobility.—ROBERT J. 
HAVIGHURST, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
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GUIDANCE SERVICES: ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION, by Emery Stoops (Ed.) & 
others. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc, 1959. 302 pp. $5.75. 


Bees REVIEWING has its hazards. A major 
threat to an honest review is the human 
characteristic of generalizing about a text 
from a few egregious parts, whereas those 
parts do not truly represent the book as a 
whole. 

The first reaction to this text caused the 
reviewer to believe that he had been incau- 
tious and had arrived at an unwarranted 
generalization. The book was meticulously 
restudied and contrasted to other books in 
the organization-administration area of 
guidance with suitable wait-and-think pe- 
riods. The general conclusion resulting 
from the first reading remained: much of 
Stoop’s book is so general and hortatory that 
it makes no contribution to guidance litera- 
ture, The reviewer could not think of any 
particular group for whom this volume 
could serve. It may serve the new school 
administrator who wishes a general look at 
guidance along with a ointing up of some 
Issues in organizing an administering guid- 
ance services. For the guidance worker, 
however, charged with organizing and ad- 
ministering a guidance program, the re- 
viewer could find no quality which warrants 
recommending this text. 

The chapter on counseling services typi- 
fied the surprisingly shallow treatment of 
the several guidance services. The chapter 
is but 13 pages long, and three of these em- 
phasize orientation to the school more than 
Counseling. These few pages, in summary, 
tell us that the principal is responsible for 
providing counseling services, point out in 
a very general way the duties of a guidance 
worker, and mention some of the pupil 
problems with which counselors may work. 
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Any of these points the guidance worker has 
long since come to know іп a more thorough 
way in his basic course. It is interesting 
that a competitive text published by the 
same company gives 27 pages to organizin 

and administering counseling services an 

is helpful because it analyzes the area of or- 
ganization and administration of counseling 
services and provides detailed help for the 

idance worker. 

The longest chapter treats building the 
master schedule for a school. This phenom- 
enon likely is a reflection of the снай ad- 
ministrator orientation of the editor and of 
some of the contributors. The rationale for 
this inclusion is that if you write guidance 
activities into the master schedule you have 
taken the chief step in organizing and ad- 
ministering a program of guidance services. 
One may or may not agree with this pre- 
mise, depending on the particular school 
situation. A consensus of guidance workers 
likely would show agreement that 1uidance 
services should not be incidental to the 
school program, but an пие part of it. 


‘A master schedule which includes guidance 


activities is appropriate, therefore, but in a 
s of guidance or- 


book which covers all issue 
ganization and administration it seems justi- 
fied to expect emphasis weights to be dis- 
tributed so there would be more coverage of 
the subtle guidance activities involving in- 
ter-personal relationships than the treat- 
ment of schedule-making, which is a com- 

aratively simple clerical matter. The 
book's hortatory nature, incidentally, is ex- 
emplified in this chapter. In the first eight 

ages there are fourteen "should"s and six 
*must's in addition to numerous "shall"s 
which seem to have the same thrust. 

There are 14 chapters whose titles are 
typical of organization and administration 
texts. The major message of the early chap- 
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ters, and a point emphasized throughout, 
is that it is the school administrator who 
determines whether success or failure will 
mark a school’s guidance activities. He con- 
trols, ultimately, all the variables which go 
into success or failure. Even the technical 
proficiency of the counselor is his to control 
in that he is free to hire a technically compe- 
tent or incompetent guidance worker. 
Likely no guidance worker will cavil with 
this contention; indeed, many a competent 
guidance worker has bemoaned the frustra- 
tion of his professional practice because his 

rincipal lacked a guidance orientation. 

et us hope, then, that if new or experi- 
enced school administrators study this book 
they will get the messagel—RicHARD HILL 
Byrne, Professor of Education, University 
of Maryland. 
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EDUCATING THE GIFTED: A Book or 
Reapines, by Joseph L. French (Ed.). 
New York: enry Holt & Company, 
1959. vii + 555 рр. $5.50. 


А тато, teachers, counselors, 
and students who wish to obtain a 
rapid, yet comprehensive, survey of research 
concerning the gifted will find in this book 
a conveniently accessible, broadly represen- 
tative collection of recent studies in the 
field. References listed in many of the arti- 
cles provide suggestions for further explora- 
tion of special interest areas, 

The editor has grouped 69 articles, writ- 
ten by outstanding investigators in the field, 
into 10 sections, each one prefaced by an in- 
troductory statement. The first deals with 
identifying characteristics commonly found 
among the gifted; it includes data concern- 
ing the preservation of giftedness in middle 
age and the incidence of intellectual gifted- 
ness among American Negroes. The second 
section, devoted to general education pro- 
visions for the gifted, is followed by three 
others which include descriptions of special 
programs on the elementary school level, 
in higher schools, and in a rural commu- 
nity. One whole section deals with acceler- 
ation, from kindergarten through college. 
The next two are concerned with adjust- 
ments made by the gifted, including mal- 
adaptative “underachievement.” There 
follows material relating to preparation of 
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teachers for the gifted and teachers’ 
tudes toward special classes for that gro 
The concluding section is devoted to e 
tion and research, completed and neede 

The broad range of problems 
countered in the literature concerning | 
gifted is well represented here, includin 
among others: the nature of giftedn 
identification; motivation; underachi 
ment; programs and special provisio 
contribution of parents, peers, and © 
munity; impact of health, cultural, 
sociological factors; and areas requi 
further study. 

One of the book's assets is the inclusion: 
complete studies and articles. How 
since some of these deal with problems p 
tinent to several categories established bj 
the editor, certain repetitiousness and di 
proportionate emphasis occasionally re 
particularly with respect to the topic \ 
acceleration. The section dealing with 
derachievement, on the other hand, aj pe 
somewhat scanty in view of the high in 
dence of this problem (estimated at from : 
to 42 per cent in various surveys), its exten- 
sive treatment in the literature, and its 
portance to school personnel, particula 
to counselors. 

Omission of certain tables from a few 
the studies was decided upon, аррагеп! 
in the interests of saving space. For 
most part, this causes no difficulties, but 
occasionally it does, as on page 408 whel 
the reader will probably want to consult 
original study for a full appreciation of tht 
findings discussed. Another unfortun 
omission, this reviewer thinks, is the failu 
to have included at least one article deali 
with the work of McClelland and 
associates in the field of achievement moti 
vation. Reference to this basic research 
tucked away in one sentence in an article b 
Gowan (pp. 526-527). Е 

A partial omission results from the edi- 
tor's placing in a footnote, rather than in 
the text proper, the findings of McCord and 
Demerath, published in 1958, to the effei 
that they “found no significant difference 
in intelligence between Negroes and whites 
in a study involving 612 northern, urban 
boys. The one article dealing with meas- 
ured intelligence among American Negroes 
was published 10 years earlier (unlike most 
of the studies, which are very recent); it in- 
cludes several statements which may be 
susceptible of misinterpretation. " 
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In general, the book should prove of great 
practical use. For beginning students in 
educational research, many of the studies 
can stand as models; the level of statistical 
understanding required should be well 
within their abilities; the range of profes- 
sional journals represented can serve as an 
introduction to available sources of educa- 
tional articles. This reviewer agrees with 
the editor that Educating the Gifted “can 
fully provide the materials for a one 
semester course on the gifted and can also 
be used selectively for guidance institutes or 
courses.”—Recina C. Weiss, Borough Co- 
ordinator of Guidance, Manhattan and 
Richmond, New York City Board of Educa- 
tion. 
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Tue ONSET оғ STUTTERING, by Wendell 
Johnson, et al. Minneapolis: Univer- 
2n of Minnesota Press, 1959. 243 pp. 
$5.00. 


HE ONSET or STUTTERING is a factual pub- 
lication regarding the integration of re- 
search findings at the State University of 
Iowa from 1934 through the present. It 
seems important that readers of this book be 
aware of the vast number of investigators as 
well as inter-university cooperation con- 
cerning the research herein. The major 
author of this book has long been a dis- 
tinguished researcher regarding the stutter- 
ing problem. This is well demonstrated by 
his numerous articles and book publications 
during the last quarter century. 
The first chapter, “Problem, Plan, and 
Purpose,” is of utmost importance. Here is 
a careful and detailed description of the re- 
search procedure, as well as the method of 
analyzing the data collected for each of the 
three studies discussed. 

Part I of the book is a review of the re- 
search findings between 1934 and 1952 
(Studies I and П) and appears to be of in- 
valuable assistance to the reader. The find- 
ings of these investigations emphasize the 
role of the family group in its possible con- 
tributions to the development of stuttering, 
and their influence was felt accordingly in 
the planning of Study HI carried out be- 
tween 1952 and 1957. : 

Part II is a complete presentation of 
Study Ш. The study “ . . - involved 150 
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allegedly stuttering children and 150 
allegedly nonstuttering children, matched 
for age, sex, and social-economic level of the 
family." Some 600 interviews were accomp- 
lished involving both the mother and the 
father of each child. Ч К 
Appendix A, which consists of some 250 
ages, includes the interview form used in 
Study Ш, together with a tabulation of all 
responses obtained in Studies I and Ш, 
While it is recognized that this form would 
be somewhat lengthy for an initial inter- 
view, it is strongly recommended that the 
reader evaluate it very carefully to assist 1n 
counseling the family and the nonfluent in- 
dividual. It has been observed too fre- 
uently that the majority of our speech 
therapists work only toward alleviating non- 
fluencies through contact with the child. 
Research-wise, as well as in clinical practice, 
it is to be recognized that the entire family 
oup is in need of assistance and direction. 
Part Ш contains the two chapters pre- 
senting the summary and conclusions of the 
study. The two groups of children 
appeared to be essentially similar. It is re- 
ported, however, that, after an average in- 
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terval of 18 months following the onset of 
the problem, the experimental oup 
children were significantly more non: uent 
than those in the control group. The dif- 
ference was greatest in sound or syllable 
repetition; with respect to certain „other 
types of nonfluency, the two groups did not 
differ. Such data seem to stimulate the ques- 
tion of operationally distinctive differences 
between types of nonfluencies observed. It 
was also apparent that the experimental 
group parents tended to operate with a more 
demanding level of expectation regarding 
the fluency of their children’s speech. Fur- 
thermore, they showed more dissatisfaction 
with each other, had higher standards of 
child development, were Saag an more 
discontented, and seemed to be inclined to 
react in ways that contributed to more ten- 
sion in the home environment. Most par- 
ents who felt their children's speech had 
improved appreciably were of the opinion 
that such improvement had been capat 
through a calmer home atmosphere. This 
seemed to indicate that the parents felt they 
had become more easy-going and more 
attentive to the child. 

A follow-up study concerning some 118 
children in the experimental group was con- 
ducted nearly two and one-half years after 
the initial interview. The results revealed 
numerous positive findings regarding pa- 
rental attitudes and appear to imply that 
“. . . whenever Parents feel that a stuttering 
problem is beginning to develop, the sooner 
their concern is dealt with, and the earlier 
in the child’s life this is done, the better. 
Even brief counseling of the sort indicated 
Is apparently considerably effective.” 

It is difficult to limit oneself to a brief dis- 
Cussion of this most profound information. 
It is recognized that there will be certain 
aspects of the investigation considered to 
be incomplete and 
these are 


“Conclusions,” and he Suggests a number of 
additional types of research that may be con- 
ducted. Concerning therapy, the author 
States, “The limits within which implied 
preventative and rehabilitative rinciples 
and procedures may be deve oped or 
adapted are relatively broad." 

This reviewer feels that professional and 
even nonprofessional persons will agree that 
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a very thorough investigation has been 
made. Such investigations encourage fur- 
ther research in uiry to assist in complet. | 
ing the picture of causation and treatment, 
Readers are most emphatically encouraged 
to examine this report for the purpose of 
utilizing it in continued and careful stud 
of the information we now have at han 
Should we all read this book as a means of 
stimulation to continued investigation, we 
may eventually acquire the additional in- 
formation that is needed to reduce the 
occurrence of this devastating disorder.— 
McKenzir Buck, Head, Speech, and. Hear- 
ing Clinic, University of Florida. 
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AUTOMATION AND Society, by Howard B. 
Jacobson & Joseph S. Roucek (Eds.). 
New York: Philosophical Library, Inc, 
1959. 553 pp. $10.00. 


To VOLUME is a collection of essays de- 
scribing the meaning of automation and 
its progress in key industries and analyzing 
some of its economic and social implica- 
tions. The list of 32 contributors includes 
economists, industrialists, labor leaders, gov- 
ernment administrators, university profes- 
sors, and two officials of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. The style varies from the obscure 
terminology of a paper by two sociologists 
to the colloquial dialogue of a TV script on 
automation by Edward R. Murrow. 

The contents can be best evaluated by ref- 
erence to the subjects covered in the four 
sections of the book. The first presents a 
brief review of the concept of automation. 
Rather than adopting the popular view that 
does not discriminate between automation 
and mechanization, the author restricts his 
definition to specific innovations, such as 
transfer machines, automatic controls, and 
electronic computers, and reviews their 
evolution since the 17th century. 

"The second section contains 14 chapters 
describing examples of automation in lead- 
ing industries, including automobile, elec- 
tronics, metalworking, telephone, post office, 
railroads, and offices. Many of these de- 
scriptions are based on statements made by 
leading industrialists to the Congressional 
committee that investigated automation in 
1955. They explain in layman's terms the 
nature of many important changes in in- 
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dustry such as printed wiring, automatic 
assembling, transfer machinery, long dis- 
tance dialing, electronic data processing, 
and push-button freight yards. 

The third section entitled, “Automation 
and Responsibility,” consists of seven chap- 
ters giving over-all interpretations of auto- 
mation. The views of the economists and 
labor leaders presented tend to be pessimis- 
tic about the short-run effects on economic 
stability; two industrialists and an engineer- 
ing educator stress the long-run benefits and 
the need for better training; and a Congres- 
sional committee concludes that the progress 
of automation must be carefully watched to 
make sure that it does not add to unemploy- 
ment. 

The fourth section on “Automation and 
Society” covers the implications for specific 
fields such as education, the labor market, 
management, politics, public administra- 
tion, leisure, and social stratification. The 
treatment of these topics is uneven. Some 
papers are speculative and the conclusions 
often have little relationship to the progress 
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of automation. A few, drawing on research 
or investigation of actual experience, are 
factual and objective. 

This volume provides a somewhat useful 
but costly orientation to the economic and 
social issues that automation poses. The 
chapters cover a wide range of subjects and 
contain useful bibliographies, but they over- 
lap considerably and too often consist of 
familiar generalizations grounded on opin- 
ion. The appendices, covering over 100 
pages, include a glossary of technical terms 
and short descriptions of 37 automated 
plants, which might interest some engineers 
but would hardly be helpful to other 
readers. 

Among the most informative contribu- 
tions are three original research studies of 
the effects of automation on jobs in the 
automobile and electronic industries and in 
a large office. К. Van Auken's summary of 
some case studies of personnel adjustments 
made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, B. 
Karsh's paper on the changing character of 
work, W. Faunce's chapter on emerging 
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patterns in the use of leisure, and J. Diebold 
on management problems are thoughtful 
appraisals of important issues. In view of 
the need for more technically trained 
workers, В. Е. Skinner's account of experi- 
ments with teaching machines at Harvard 
is particularly intriguing. 

The last chapter provides an interesting 
perspective on the progress of automation in 
the United States. Two officials of the 
Soviet Government describe impressive ad- 
vances in automating Soviet industry and 
extensive training programs for skilled and 
technical workers. The conclusion sug- 
gested is that while we must always be 
mindful of the possible human cost of tech- 
nological change, we must not overlook the 
hazard of lagging in these fields.—EpGAR 
WEINBERG, Chief, Branch of Technological 
Studies, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, 
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THE Executive INTERVIEW, 
Balinsky & Ruth Burger. 
Harper & Bros., 1959. 


сани 
ew York: 
209 pp. $4.00. 


Acorns to the publishers, this hand- 
book is designed exclusively for the 
executive who is called upon to talk with 

eople both formally and informally. It is 

ased on tested psychological principles, 
but is free of technical jargon. In large 
measure, this book accomplishes its purpose. 
It reviews for executives and managers a 
wide range of interview areas—employee 
selection, merit rating interviews, handling 
personnel conflicts, personal counseling, 

See emotional problems, and various 
technical aspects of interviewing relation- 
ships including closing the interview. 

The young executive, and for that matter, 
the counselor or school administrator or stu- 
dent of interviewing techniques, can glean 
much from this book. Dr. Balinsky has 
attempted with quite some success to make 
his guides for the interview dynamic by re- 
moving some of the meaningless suggestions 
Which have come from other lists of things 
to do and not to do. He emphasizes, for 
example, the need to be natural in char- 
acter in establishing the interview relation- 
2x On the other hand, he too winds u 
with guide lists although they are more dy- 
namic in character. One feels the need to 
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practice, with this book as background, i 
order to absorb these points into a functio 
ing interview skill. 

In his chapter on the selection interview, 
the material on the use of the clini 
approach and the material on biases and 
stereotypes were helpful. Another contribu- 
tion that this book makes is to briefly pre- 
sent the interview setting in terms of the art 
of communication, perception in commu- 
nication, and barriers to communication. 

It was unfortunate that a very brief sec 
tion was included on testing since it was not 
possible to give adequate coverage. Some 
readers might take exception to the specific 
references for the case of the Wechsler 
Adult Intelligence Scale and the Rorschach; 
Inkblot Test for use in higher level selec- 
tion. 

The summary and epilogue chapter is 
just that and gives an excellent over-view of 
the book. 

In its particular efforts to fill a void be- 
tween the material addressed to the employ- 
ment office and that aimed at the clinical 
specialist, this book makes a contribution to 
existing literature. It would seem to bea 
particularly useful book for a student in 
management, education, personnel work, 
or counseling. It would appear to be the | 
kind of book which would be particularly 
useful in conjunction with some type of 
role-playing seminar in interviewing. 

This book alone will not answer all the 
needs of the executive attempting to in- 
crease his interviewing effectiveness, but it 
certainly will greatly increase his insights, 
give him some guides to try out, and prob- 
ably whet his appetite for more practice.— 
Jonn Н. Cornentsen, Personnel Psycholo- 
gist, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New 


York. 


Correction: The first sentence of Dr. Eli 
A. Rubinstein's review of Economics of 
Mental Illness, by Rashi Fein, in the No- 
vember, 1959, Journal, should have read: 
“This volume is the second in a series of 10 
monographs which will represent the major 
findings of the Joint Commission on Mental 
P rie and Health." We regret the error.— 
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Publications . . . in brief 


School Testing Programs 


Evaluating the School’s Testing Program, 
G. E. Hill. Pupil Services Series No. 2, 1959. 
Center for Educational Service, College of 
Education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


28 pp. 


"This booklet describes the development of an in- 
ventory for describing and evaluating school testing 
programs. This work was financed with National 
Defense Education Act funds under contract with 
the Division of Guidance and "Testing of the State 
Department of Education. 

"The inventory grew out of a year-long series of 
workshops which considered school testing programs. 
The participants included personnel from 12 school 
systems and the College of Education of Ohio Uni- 
versity. The participants shared the view that their 
testing programs were not ideal, that such programs 
need periodic review and revision, and that some in- 
strument was needed to implement evaluative re- 
views. The same group waited on development of 
the inventory and its pilot study, 

Results of utilizing the inventory with the 12 
participating school systems are presented under 
such headings as: Scope and Sequence of Testing, 
Organization and Administration of Testing, Testing 
Facilities and Aids, Use of Test Results, and Gen- 
eral Evaluation of Strengths and Weaknesses. 

The School Testing Program Inventory is in- 
cluded in the report, and contains yearly testing ac- 
tivities, uses made of results, organization and ad- 
ministration of the program, qualifications of staff 
responsible for testing, and evaluation of the pro- 
gram in light of its objectives. 

The inventory appears extremely detailed and 
comprehensive in coverage. Taken with the Illinois 
Teport on counseling services cited in this column 
in à previous issue, the two provide stimulating 
models for any state or school System concerned with 
evaluation and change in its testing and counseling 
programs, 


Psychological Services Monograph 


Psychological Services in Vocational Re- 
habilitation, S. G. DiMichael, 1959. Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
53 рр. $0.20 through СРО, Washington 25, 


This monograph is designed to provide an accu- 
rate picture of psychological services relevant and 
useful to the vocational rehabilitation of the dis- 
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THOMAS M. MAGOON 


abled. Psychological evaluations are the most fre- 
quent form of psychological service and the author 
stresses the distinction between evaluation of the 
individual and testing alone. He also attempts to 
convey the breadth of possible peyaological serv- 
ices which may be directly or indirectly of value 
to rehabilitation personnel. Included among direct 
services, in addition to psychological evaluation, are 
speech and reading райы individual and group 
psychotherapy, seeupabiong tryouts, and the like. 
Included among indirect services are the results of 
research studies clarifying the psychological char- 
acteristics of the disabled. 

The material is presented in six sections: Psy- 
chological Evaluation as a Major Service, Provision 
of Psychological Services in Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion (including sections on ethical considerations in 
testing competence, varied uses of sychologists, fee 
schedules, and criteria for establishing a panel of 
psychologists), Standards in Selecting Clients for Psy- 
chological Evaluations, Psychological and Psycho- 
metric Reports, Relationships of Psychological Eval- 
uations to Counseling, and Related Contributions to 
Rehabilitation (as those from the counseling inter- 
view, occupational information, training, and re- 
search). 

In summary, the author makes excellent use of 
relevant references in providing a sound presentation 
of much practical information of value to coun- 
selors in general and rehabilitation personnel in 
particular. 


Careers in Employee Relations 


Jobs in Employee Relations, D. Yoder & 
Roberta J. Nelson. Research Study No. 38, 
1959. American Management Association, 
Inc, 1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
52 pp. $1.50. 


With the increasing reliance industry must place 
upon employee relations personnel, this report is a 
welcome one in providin descriptions of the prev- 
alent personnel specializations, The jobs de- 
scribed are defined in various ways in different in- 
dustries, but manpower management appears as a 
central responsibility in all of them, 

The authors first made a job analysis of the jobs 
industries had in their employce relations depart- 
ments, The job functions covered seven categories: 
departmental administration, employment and 
placement, training, collective barga ining, wage and 
salary administration, benefits an services, and re- 
search. Questionnaires as to job duties were then 
sent to 1,400 individuals holding employee relations 
poruon in private industry throughout the United 

tates. Less than 50 per cent usable returns were 
received and these form the basis of the report. Re- 
sults indicated that the seven functions were per- 
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formed at multiple levels—director, supervisor, and 
еш Distribution of time spent in each of 
the seven function categories cited above clearly dif- 
ferentiate the levels. Thus, while supervisors 
typically spent only 40 to 50 per cent of their time in 
the most relevant functional category for their posi- 
tion, the specialists in the same category spent 75 to 
85 per cent of their time in such duties. 
he qtestionnaire returns provided the basis for 
descriptions of 17 employee relations positions. 

These included: (а) directors of employee relations, 

personnel, and labor relations; (b) supervisors of 

employment and placement, training, wage and 
salary administration, benefits and services, and per- 
sonnel research; (c) specialists in each of the areas 
under (b) above; and (d) positions associated with 
{ш (medical services director, occupational 
ealth: nurse, safety director, and editor of em- 
ployee publications). 
Each position description includes a job profile 
» (percentage of time spent in each of the seven em- 
+ ployee relations functions), reported titles, job duties 
+ (an ‘elaboration of duties performed in the times 
indicated), олан for employment includin 
reported education and most frequent areas ‘a 
specialization, reported experience rior to present 
job, and recommended ноар and work ex- 
perience, 

This report is a concisely presented picture of a 
series of popisi which arè frequently not dis- 
criminated by those lacking first-hand industrial ex- 
perience. 


Medical School Admissions 


Admission Requirements of American 
Medical Colleges including Canada, 1959- 
1960, 1959. Association of American Medi- 
cal Collegesæ (Dept. 60B), 2530 Ridge Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. 237 pp. $2.00. 


The latest revision of the Admission Require- 
ments of American Colleges is designed to rovide 
current information on pre-medical preparation and 
on admission procedures and criteria used by medi- 
cal schools. As such this yearly revised report pro- 
vides up-to-date information of considerable value 
to the individual ormaren a medical career and 
to counselors, teachers, and ad ministrators concerned 
with guidance of such individuals. 

The bulk of the report (almost 200 pages) pro- 
vides detailed descriptions of medical schools. For 


each school the material includes general informa- 
ool, its historical development, 


then outlined, followed by Бра ° sgancia ди, 
e descriptio! ses 


with a half-page tabular presentation of require- 
enses, characteristics of 


tion to applicants regarding 
class (including estimated size, 
fication dates, etc.): З 

"The first chapter will be of particular value to the 
individual who is in the earlier process of determin- 
ing whether medicine would be an appropriate ca- 
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reer for him, ‘The chapter heading "The Medical 
School Admission Process” really unc -estimates the 
chapter’s contents. In addition to admission pro- 
cedures, there are fairly detailed and clearly pre- 
sented sections on medicine as a career, student char- 
acteristics looked for by medical schools, life (in- 
cluding financial problems, marriage, and student 
services) to mention but a few. 

In summary, this is excellent reference for the 

rofessional counselor's own information and for ed- 
ucational and vocational counseling purposes. At 
the same time, the report should be ually valuable 
to those students and thelr parents who are consid- 
ering medicine as a carcer plan. 


Programs in Mental Retardation 


Programs of Training and 
Research in Mental Retardation, D. A. 
Hindman, 1959. Antioch Press, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 160 pp. $0.25. 

This survey study describes cooperative relation- 
ships established between residential facilities for 
the mentally retarded and colleges and universities, 
‘The survey was sponsored by the American Associa- 
tion on Mental Deficiency. ‘The study took its 
form from the concern that while residential insti- 
tutes for the mentally retarded provided excellent 
laboratories for research and training of professional 

ersonnel and that while cooperative programs 
would be of mutual benefit to these facilities and to 
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related higher educational institutions, relatively 
few such programs had reached their potentialities. 
Part of the report consists of a survey analysis of 
uestionnaire returns and discussion of emerging 
actors which impede or promote establishment of 
cooperative training and research programs. The 
results here are not unexpected, What may be of 
particular interest to Journal readers and comprises 
the bulk of this report are the rather detailed de- 
scriptions of selected training and research programs 
at 18 different institutions. These are written with 
the refreshing view of conveying information about 
the program and this mission is accomplished in a 
readable style. 


Predictive Factors for Graduate Study 


Who Goes to Graduate School?, G. L. 
Gropper, & R. Fitzpatrick, 1959. Ameri- 
can Institute for Research, 410 Anderson 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

While there have been a fair number of investi- 
gations of factors predictive of who goes to college 
and of their areas of specialization, this report moves 
one step further educationally in seeking to identify 


factors predictive of college seniors’ decisions re- 
garding graduate study. 


Over 8,500 students from 35 different higher ed- 
ucational institutions were polled Ву questionnaires. 
The students were selected at three levels of training 
—seniors, first and second year graduate students, 
and advanced graduate students. By fields of study 
the students were fairly evenly divided among bi- 
ology, engineering, English, history, law, physics, 
political science, and psychology. 

The content consists largely of tabled data and 
their analysis in terms of (a) reasons for seeking 
advanced education, (b) characteristics of students 
seeking advanced education, and (c) decision factors 
for each of the seven fields. 

Vocational considerations (49 per cent) were by far 
the most common bases for planning post-graduate 
study. Interestingly enough such considerations 
played a much smaller role in choice of field for 
graduate study. Here the influence of school ex- 
perience and of faculty members was the single 
most common basis for decision, Concerns regard- 
ing finances appear as the most frequent problem 
among those attending, those planning to attend, 
and those not planning to attend graduate or pro- 
fessional schools. 

This investigation is another indication of the 
growing empirical literature on educational-voca- 
tional choices and their correlates. This report was 
designed for use by faculty members and graduate 
AUR administrators. It should serve its purpose 
well. 


New and Important Publications 


PRIVATE PRACTICE IN 
CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


by Theodore H. Blau 


"The varied aspects of private practice 
are discussed and analyzed in this text, 
which is the first in its field to deal specif- 
ically with the usual and unusual situa- 
tions and problems faced by the psychol- 
ogist in practice. It provides a detailed 
discussion of the interest in private prac- 
tice to date and a careful review of the 
necessary background and experience, 
Methodology, such as the taking of case 
histories, is fully treated. Discussions 
of psychotherapy and of the responsi- 
bilities of the psychologist are included. 
184 pages, $3.00. 


TOWARD UNDERSTANDING 
HUMAN PERSONALITIES 


by Robert Leeper and Peter Madison 


While it does not neglect the contri- 
butions of psychotherapists and anthro- 
pologists, this book is based primarily on 
the findings of experimental psychol- 
ogists, dealing with problems of learn- 
ing, concept-formation, perception, and 
motivation. The emphasis is on the 
psychology of normal persons rather 
than abnormal psychology. Following 
five chapters of concrete material, the 
main psychological aspects and prob- 
lems of personality are dealt with in 
more generalized terms. A number of 
detailed case histories illustrate the 
text. 439 pages, $5.50. 
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Association Activities 


Active Committees Carry Out Vital Work 


M= COMMITTEES and commissions 
have been hard at work throughout 
the past months striving to complete neces- 
sary matters before Convention time. Mem- 
bers of these various groups have given 
freely and generously of their time and 
effort to promote the work of their respec- 
tive groups. A brief report of some of the 
committees, their members, and their activi- 
ties follows. 

Archives Committee. Arthur J. Jones, 
Archivist, Evelyn Murray, Elizabeth Mor- 
row. The Archives Committee met for sev- 
eral long sessions at the Headquarters Office 
in the fall. They catalogued and catego- 
rized much important historical material. 

Branch Coordinator, Emerson Coyle. Dr. 
Coyle has gotten underway a Newsletter that 
is sent periodically to all of the branches. 
Through this Newsletter, and through a 
great deal of other correspondence with the 
branches, Dr. Coyle has made great strides 
in bringing information to the different 
branches and in gathering ideas that will be 
of help to them. He will chair a branch 
workshop during the Convention in Phil- 
adelphia that will be a very useful session 
for all branches, 

Buildings and Grounds Committee. Kath- 
ryn L. Hopwood, Chairman, Donald Twi- 
ford. This is a newly formed committee to 
advise the Executive Council on long-term 
plans affecting the physical plant. They 
have held on organizational meeting in 
Washington with the Executive Director. 
The committee has attempted to define its 
role and function in relation to other com- 
mittees and the Executive Council. 

Committee on Ethics. Seth Arsenian, 
Chairman, Warren G. Findley, Lee Brown, 
Thomas Magoon, Corinne E. Gately. This 
committee has been established to study the 
member reaction to the Proposed Code of 
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| 
Ethics for АРСА that appeared in the Oc 
tober issue of the Journal. The committee і 
is anxious to get comments regarding Ше 
proposed code from all members. 

Committee on Guidance, Counseling, and 
Minority Group Problems. William D. 
Wilkins, Chairman, Cecil R. Forster, Allen 
Speiser, Ann Tanneyhill, Bennetta B. Wash- 
ington. The committee has been urged by 
the Executive Council to develop suitable 
projects in which a professional organiza- 
tion such as АРСА could help to alleviate | 
minority group problems. The committee 
has met and is working out proposals along 
these lines. 

Committee on Professional Training, Li- 
censing, and Certification. Chairmanship 
now open, William P. Ewens, Willis E. Du- 
gan, Roland G. Ross, William H. Edson, 
Harry W. Smallenburg, Martin E. McCavitt. 
Coordinating the activities of various groups 
relating to these professional problems has 
been the work this year of this group. They 
are expected to work very closely with the 
APGA project on the Role and Function of 
Guidance in American Education. 

Constitution Committee. Gail Farwell, 
Chairman, James Costar, Atlee Beechy, An- 
thony Riccio. The Chairman met in Wash- 
ington with the Executive Director and 
association attorney on matters dealing with 
major constitution changes. The full com- 
mittee has submitted a first draft to our 
legal advisor. It is hoped that the revised 
constitution will be ready for presentation to 
the Executive Council at the Convention. 

Credentials Committee. Leo G. Bent, 
Chairman, Willa Norris. This committee 
has its work well under way and this year’s 
committee will wind up its activities at the 
time of the Convention in Philadelphia. 
All divisional representatives to the Assem- 
bly have been contacted to determine that 
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they will be present in Philadelphia, and 
the Committee is now in the process of con- 
tacting alternates to take the place of ab- 
sent members. 

Convention and Program Commitiee. 
Carl M. Grip, Jr., Convention Coordinator, 
John E. Free, Program Coordinator. The 
Philadelphia committee has been working 
diligently for months. The pre-registration 
materials appeared in the January issue of 
the Journal, and a tentative program will 
appear in the March issue. The Denver 
group is already hard at work on plans for 
the 1961 Convention. 

Finance Committee. С. Harold McCully, 
Chairman, John J. Collins, Forrest H. Kirk- 
patrick, Elmer D. West, Fred Armstrong. 
'This committee met in the late fall to de- 
velop further its plans and procedures for 
carrying through the longrange financial 
plans for the Association. The Committee 
now has its full complement of members. 

International Relations | Committee. 
Henry Borow, Dorothy J. Lipp, Co-Chair- 
men, James M. Davis, Gordon J. Klopf, Wes- 
ley P. Lloyd, Carl О. Peets, Е. Chandler 
Young. A two-day meeting was held by this 
committee in the late autumn in New York 
City. They are working through the details 
of a plan to best disseminate a $1,000 grant 
from the Asia Foundation to enable Asian 
Nationals to become APGA members. Also 
from the Asia Foundation is a grant for 
bringing Asian Nationals in this country to 
the 1960 Convention, the details for which 
the committee is working out. A number of 
other projects and proposals that relate 
APGA and guidance to many foreign coun- 
tries are being explored. 

Membership Committee. William E. 
Truax, Chairman, George W. Murphy, 
Assistant Chairman, Robert L. McCleery, 
Roland G. Ross, Ramon L. Charles, Leslie 
O. Carlin, Kenneth H. Parker, Marvin R. 
Wayne. The committee has been doing a 
masterful job to increase membership in 
APGA. As this is written, the total mem- 
bership has reached just under 11,000, and 
there is every indication that it will go over 
12,000 by the end of the fiscal year. The 
APGA State Coordinators are being kept in- 
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formed and encouraged by many communi- 
cations from Bill Truax. Everyone con- 
cerned with membership has been very ac- 
tive in bringing about the increase. 

Nominations and Elections Committee. 
Marion E. Peck, Chairman, Katherine E. 
Hopper, Senior Teller. The 1959-1960 
committee has now completed its work and 
the election ballots are being prepared in 
the Headquarters Office. Ballots will be 
mailed to the membership in January. The 
1960-1961 committee will be getting under 
way shortly. 

Personnel and Guidance Advancement 
Program. C. C. Dunsmoor, Director. The 
membership is kept up to date monthly on 
Dinny's activities through the "Gap Gage" 
column that appears in the Journal. 

Placement Committee. Alva Cooper, 
Chairman, Dorothy Arnold, Elizabeth 
James, Jane Berry, Robert Calvert, Jr., Rob- 
ert M. Colver, William E. Hopke, William 
A. Lewis, Robert McCleery, Robert W. Mc- 
Clew, Rose M. Mullin, Julia E. Read, Helen 
Spaulding, Ralph K. Wilcox. The Place- 
ment Committee met in September in New 
York to develop plans for the year's work. 
Over 6,000 brochures describing the activi- 
ties of the Placement Service have been sent 
out to school principals and administrators, 
junior college presidents, and others. A 
special effort is being made to bring before 
the members a special section in the Place- 
ment Service Bulletin devoted to summer 
school positions and candidates, as recom- 
mended by the committee. Plans for the 
Convention Placement Center are under 
way, and the chairman has spent some time 
in Washington planning this activity. 

Publications Committee. Buford Steffire, 
Chairman, Charles L. Lewis, Fred J. Moore, 
Willard W. Tennyson, Delmont K. Byrn, 
Richard M. Rundquist, Wray D. Silvey, 
Fred C. Proff, N. Harry Camp, Jr., Donald 
J. Kincaid, Lloyd H. Lofquist, John E. 
Muthard. The Publications Committee is 
concerned with all of the publications of 
APGA and its divisions. The committee's 
function is being further defined and clari- 
fied in the current constitutional revision. 

Research Awards Committee. Gordon H. 
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Henley, Chairman, Stanley Е. Davis, 
William J. Dipboye, Willis E. Dugan, 
Joseph L. French, Leo Goldman, Lee E. 
Isaacson, Abraham Jacobs, Ralph Н. John- 
son, William L. Kell, Barbara A. Kirk, Stan- 
ley S. Marzolf, Sumner B. Morris, Cecil H. 
Patterson, Philip W. Pendleton, Fred C. 
Proff, Robert H. Rossberg, Mark W. Smith, 
H. F. Vallery, Henry Weitz, George F. 
Wooster. 'This committee has received a 
record number of research papers this year. 
The papers have been of such a high caliber 
that the committee is asking for an extended 
session in which to present them at the Con- 
vention. At this writing, the group is close 
to a decision as to the research awards to be 
made at the Convention. 

Resolutions Committee. Ralph G. Iver- 
son, Chairman, Richard W. Whinfield, 
Henry L. Isaksen. Generally the Resolu- 
tions Committee functions only at the Con- 
vention, but the members are glad to accept 
resolutions throughout the year. 


notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 


THE CALIFORNIA PERSONNEL AND GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION is making elaborate plans 
for its first state conference to be held in 
February of 1961 in Long Beach, California. 


Tue HAWAI PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION featured an address by Dr. Е. 
Joseph Shoben, Jr., Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, at its December meeting. 
Dr. Shoben spoke on “The Counseling 
Process." Program topics for future meet- 
ings are: "Ethics for Counselor," "College 
Planning," and “Vocations.” 


THE VIRGINIA PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION will hold its annual convention 
at the Hotel Burlington, Washington, D. C., 
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March 24 and 25. Highlights of the pro- 
gram will be talks by Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Lawrence G. Derthick and Secretary 
of Labor James P. Mitchell. Many other 
nationally-known figures will participate in 
the program which has as its theme “Utiliz- 
ing National Resources." 


Tue NORTHERN CALIFORNIA GUIDANCE 
AssociATION held its fall conference on No- 
vember 14 at Arroyo High School. Dr. 
Arthur Hitchcock, Executive Director of 
APGA, and Dr. Walter Lifton, Director of 
Guidance Services, Science Research Associ- 
ates, spoke at the two general sessions. 
There were also five sectional meetings held 
during the day. 


Tue Kentucky PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
Association held its second annual confer; 
ence at Cumberland Falls State Park on Oc- 
tober 15 and 16. The general theme and 
purpose was the conducting of a workshop 
for counselors. Over 100 persons attended 
the two-day meeting. Discussion groups 
were held on the following topics: (1) 
Developing College and Job Planning Pro- 
grams; (2) The State’s Program of Guidance 
Services; and (3) Pupil Appraisal. Three 
groups of counselors were organized and the 
topics and consultants rotated among the 
groups. A problems clinic was held on the 
last afternoon. Dr. Elbert Ockerman, Head 
of the Bureau of Guidance Services of the 
State Department of Education, spoke at the 
banquet on the subject, “The Backward 
Look.” The program was planned and co- 
ordinated by Mr. Ben Freeman, Chairman 
of the Professional Service Committee and 
Director of Pupil Personnel in the Louis- 
ville Public Schools. 


Tue NATIONAL CAPITAL AREA PERSONNEL 
AND GUIDANCE AssOCIATION's January meet- 
ing was devoted to a discussion of plans and 
programs for the 1960 White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth. Evelyn 
Murray was in charge of the discussion and 
Mrs. Henry Grattan Doyle described activi- 


ties of the District White House Conference 
Committee. 
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Tour Your 1960 АРСА Convention City 
PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 11—14 


To help you learn more about your Convention city and to insure that 
your visit to historic Philadelphia isa profitable and memorable one, your 
Convention Committee has arranged the following special tours. You 
will want to take this opportunity to make reservations for one or more of 
the special group conducted tours. You will also want to visit Independ- 
ence Hall and the Betsy Ross House, which are within a short distance of 
your hotel, the U.S. Mint, and beautiful Fairmount Park. For complete 
details, be sure to check at the Tours Desk in the Headquarters Hotel— 
the Bellevue-Stratford. 


PROGRAM CONTENT TOURS 


Electronics Data Processing: Its Implications for Counseling 


A demonstration of Remington Rand's Univac at Franklin Institute. There will bea panel 
discussion on programming, the theory of numbers, and the use of electronic machines in 
personnel procedures. 


Wednesday, April 13, 9:00-11:30 A.M. 


Oil Refining Plant Tour: Guidance at Work 


A tour of the Atlantic Refining Company refinery. See a short color film and men at work 
in various occupations. Learn about the hiring standards, tests, and wages scales at this 
processing plant. Buses willleave from the Headquarters Hotel. 


Tuesday, April 12, 1:00-4:30 P.M. 


SS ee SAS Do FON ушы ыш He A 
GROUP CONDUCTED TOURS IN GREATER PHILADELPHIA 


1. Valley Forge Battlefield—Washington’s headquarters 1777-1778. See hospital huts 
used by Continental Army and visit Memorial Chapel. 
Sunday, April 10, 2:00 P.M. (about four hours) $3.48 per person 


2. Philadelphia Navy Yard—A complete tour, conducted by competent Navy personnel, 
including a visit aboard a submarine. 
Sunday, April 10, 9:30 A.M. (about three hours) $1.50 per person 


3. Longwood Gardens—Beautiful arboretums, formal gardens, and fountain display un- 
equalled anywhere in U.S. Visit Hagley Museum, site of original powder mill of the 
Dupont Company, and tour Brandywine Battlefield. Saturday, April 9, 9:30 A.M. (about 
seven hours) $5.50 per person (not including lunch) 


All three of these tours leave | 1 wish to take tour(s) 1. 2. 3. and enclose a check 
momo See ey i ea | tocoverthe cost of the tour(s) selected. (Make check 
feservation by fomplennertite eel eli Mary Go Raney) 
coupon and mailing to: | wr 
| Miss 
Mrs. Mary G. Raney | Mrs. 
Tours Chairman | 
45 Rockglen Road | 
| 


Philadelphia 31, Pennsylvania 
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From the Executive Director ees 
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I THE ASSOCIATION ‘news of this issue you 
Will see some evidence of some of the 
members who are devoting themselves to 
the professional work of the Association. 
Each of these persons and all of these com- 
mittees deserve our warmest gratitude for 
the part that they take in the growth of the 
Association in a professional direction. 

A new committee of particular impor- 
tance to all of APGA is in the process of 
being formulated and will be considered by 
the Executive Council in the spring. This 
is a long-range policy and planning com- 
mittee, the major membership of which 
would consist of past presidents of the 
Association. One of the great losses that 
the Association has suffered has been the 
inability of past presidents, through our 
Procedures, to contribute as they might 
through the years. This new committee will 
provide a means of utilizing their states- 
manship in considering and recommending 
Possible lines of development for the Asso. 
ciation in the future. 


11,178 members, 
aim that Membership Chairman William 
E. Truax made of 12,000 members by April 


Population 
Roger Bowman 
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Administration, and this js Thomas M. 
Lescalleet; there is an Assistant Director for 
Professional Relations and this is Carl 
McDaniels; there is now an Assistant Di- 
rector for Membership and this is Mary E. 
Janicke. These three assistant directors 
are responsible for the entire functioning 
of the office. The various departments 
come under them. Through the assistant 
directors and the departments, the work of 
the office is carried out, The elevation of 
membership activities above the level of a 
department is a major step in our activity. 
Tam going to tell you very frankly that this 
has occurred because the membership ac- 


tivity is the most sensitive and the single 
most important activity of the office, In- 
volving a great deal of work, it requires a 


person of Mrs. Janicke's competence to 
carry it out. I am very sorry to lose her as 
the Administrative Secretary but this con- 
stitutes a promotion for her, 

Let me close on the note of the prin- 
cipal news in the Washington papers these 
days, namely about Congress. We are an- 
ticipating that there will be a bill intro- 
duced and probably reported favorably to 
remove the “Disclaimer” from the provision 
for receiving benefits under the National 
Defense Education Act. This has a fairly 
good chance of Passage. We expect that 
there will be a major effort to pass legisla- 
tion that will liberalize the provisions for 
college academic buildings and residence 
housing. There js some chance that a 
school construction bil] will be passed, and 
if so, it may well be signed into law by the 
President. We are not anticipating much 


additional action affecting education during 
this session.—ArTHUR A. Нітснсоск 


АРСА is participating in the Golden 
Anniversary White House Conference 
oe Сора and Youth, March 27-April 
» 1960. 
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WHO'S WHO 


—and Where 


‘NewTon P. Lronar has retired from his 
position as Head of the Guidance Depart- 
ment, Mount Pleasant High School, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, after 37 years of teach- 
ing, the last 19 of which have been in guid- 
ance work. He will continue as consultant 
to Aptitude Testing Service and as Counse- 
lor on the administrative staff of Roger 
Williams Junior College, both in Provi- 
dence. 


ARNOLD GANLEY has been appointed Resi- 
dent Counselor for Myles Standish Hall, a 
Boston University dormitory for men. Dr. 
Ganley has been with the Boston Public 
School system as a teacher and principal 
from 1932-1959, with the exception of three 
years spent in the Army Air Force. 


CLARENCE W. Елп.ов, Associate Professor 
and Field Representative in Guidance, 
School of Education, University of Colo- 
rado, will devote his sabbatical leave during 
the spring semester to investigating the sta- 
tus of educational and vocational guidance 
services in the schools of Mexico, Guate- 
mala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
and Costa Rica. Readers of the Journal 
are promised a report on his findings. 


Word has been received of the sudden 
death of Јонм К. Bowen from a coronary 
occlusion on November 24, 1959. Dr. 
Bowen was a member of Bowen Associates, 
Consultant Psychologists in Dallas, Texas. 


The Journal has been notified of the 
death of Dr. Cuartes Н. THOMPSON on 
November 80, 1959. Dr. Thompson was a 
member of NVGA for many years and was 
one of the founders of the Wyoming Person- 
nel and Guidance Association. He was a 
member of the staff of the University of 
Wyoming since 1946 and served as Head of 
the Testing Service in the Division of Stu- 
dent Personnel and Guidance since 1948. 
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Need instructors 
for summer school guidance courses? 


Interested in teaching 


summer school guidance courses? 


The APGA Placement Service Bulletin 
will feature in the February, March, and 
April issues summer school teaching open- 
ings and available APGA member-candi- 
dates. If you are planning an expanded 
offering of courses in guidance work this 
summer, here is where you will want to 
list your teaching positions. If you are 
interested in teaching college or university 
courses in guidance or related fields this 
summer, you will want to have your 
listing in the March and April issues 


of the 


PLACEMENT SERVICE BULLETIN 


This service is free to all employers; 
the subscription fee for APGA member- 
candidates is $2.00. Only APGA mem- 
bers may join the Placement Service as 
candidates. 


For full details write: 


Mr. Carl McDaniels 
APGA Placement Service 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 9, D.C. 
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THE PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL 


Official magazine of the Association, published monthly September through May 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE JOURNAL 
1 copy of each volume (7 volumes in all) 
1 volume 
2 volumes 
3 volumes 
4 volumes 
5 volumes 
6 volumes 


Published quarterly by the American School Counselor Association 
STUDENT PERSONNEL 
(formerly Personnel-O-Gram 
Published three times a year by the 
APGA DIRECTORY OF MEMBERS 
An alphabetical and geographical listing of 
members including job title, address, and institution 


{proved list of agencies published by the American Board om Professional 
Counseling, Inc.; biennial 
HOW ABOUT COLLEGE?* 
A suide for parents of college-bound students prepared 
by tho American School Counselor Association! 
HOW TO VISIT COLLEGES* 
HOW TO CREATE YOUR CAREER* 
Handbooks for studente 
Professional Relations Committee of IN 


NVGA BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CURRENT OCCUPATIONAL LITERATURE, 


1959 Revision 


Evaluated list of recent occupational information prepared by Guidance Information 


Review Service of МҰСА. 
COUNSELOR PR EPARATION 

A manual on the preparation of counselors, prepared by NVGA 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR MINIMUM STANDARDS 
FOR COUNSELOR PREPARATION 
REHABILITATION COUNSELOR PR EPARATION* 


raining needs of rehabilitation counselors, prepared by NVGA and the National 


Rehabilitation Association 


JOB ANALYSES OF EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL WORKERS 


nterim report by the Study Commission of the Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 


AN INVITATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Publications Available from the EMT 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 


erican College Personnel Association 


YOCATIONAL COUNSELING SERVICES, 1958-1960 


teachers, and parenta, prepared by the Public Information and 


$9.00 a year 


10.50 a volume 
10.00 a volume 
9.50 a volume 
9.00 a volume 


3.00 a year 


1.60 a year 
$1.50 a year 


(Members) 1.00 
(Non-members) 2.00 


1.50 


Standards in 


.25 


.25 
.30 


1.00 


.50 


+25 
1.00 


.25 


STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES IN UNIVERSITIES 
WORLD 


A report. on conferences with university and government officials by Wesley P. Lloyd 


AND ASSISTANTSHIPS FOR 


FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, 
GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL GRADUATE TRAINING 


by Carl McDaniels 
THE USE OF MULTIFACTOR TESTS IN GUIDANCE* 


miis by test authors with introductory aud summary articles by Donald E. Super; 


summary articles by Joseph Sd 
'ersonnel and Guidance Jonas} Pass 


FINISH HIGH SCHOOL?* 
iscussion of why high school students should com; 


E PLACEMENT SERVICE BULLETIN 


tna 2.00 a year 
publication of the Placement Committee, listing current jobs in the field of guidance and d 


personnel and resumes of APGA members who are availabl 
* Quantity prices available 


Postage extra unless payment is enclosed with order. 
Order from National Headquarters 
American Personnel 


le for positions 


universities prepared by the American College Personnel Association 


Articles on school Programs working toward mental hygiene by those adminis 
th 


1.00 
+35 
1.00 
THE SCHOOLS* 1.00 
tering the programs, 
е 
.25 


plete their education by Carl M. Elliott, 


and Guidance Association 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W., Washington 9,D. C. 


1.50 
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The GAP Gage: A Little Today—A Lot Tomorrow 


DINNY DUNSMOOR, DIRECTOR 


APGA PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ADVANCEMENT PROGRAM 


Te AN OLD SAYING to the effect that 
“a loafer must feel sort of funny when 
a holiday comes along.” By something of 
the same token, members of APGA and a 
few of the business concerns whose “bread 
and butter" largely come from APGAN's 
are going to feel sort of funny when the 
plaques for Life Subscribers, Day’s Papers, 
and Special Donors go up in our new 
APGA Headquarters and their names are 
conspicuous by their absence therefrom. 

It is noteworthy that nearly 100 per cent 
more APGAN's today—one year after the 
purchase of our new home in Washington, 
D. C.—"have their shoulders to the GAP 
wheel" than was the case a year ago. More 
and more are the members of our associa- 
tion and profession opening their eyes to 
the fact that 20th Century Rip Van Winkles 
have no real place in our modern profes- 
sional organizations—that both the world 
and the association must, and will, go on. 

When the number of APGAN's who are 
staunchly supporting GAP (APGA's Build- 
ing Fund) again increases 100 per cent— 
when a great many more members devote 
increasing amounts of time to APGA ac- 
tivities—then, and only then, will we be able 
to take the further rapid strides in pro- 
fessional advancement and service which 
we rightfully should and which education, 
business, industry, and government are so 
extensively demanding of us these days. 

The purchase of our new home to serve 
as an urgently-needed base of operations and 
to house the projected Personnel and Guid- 
ance Foundation was one of the most sig- 
nificant forward steps we could possibly 
have taken at this stage of APGA’s develop- 
ment. We are in a far better position to- 
day as a result of this and the additional, 
wise action of the executive Council in in- 
creasing dues beyond the marginal existence 
level where we too long tried to operate. 

APGA has made great strides the past 
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year or two in becoming a significant fac- 
tor and leader in the personnel and guid- 
ance profession, and our impact upon de- 
velopments which concern our member- 
ship is steadily increasing. 

But the real impact of APGA is only in 
its infancy. This is only the beginning, for 
the professional soil to which APGA is 
dedicated is fertile indeed, and its poten- 
tially great productivity awaits only the 
cultivation of a sufficient number of our 
membership who are appropriately imbued 
with vision, professional zeal, and skilled 
“know how.” 

It would be interesting if we could peer 
ahead and see the APGA of five years hence, 
but since we cannot do this, let’s project 
our thinking ahead to that time in a few 
aspects of our developemnt. By then, we 
should have a membership of at least 16,000; 
we should have our new home completely 
paid for; and we should be established in 
our larger building, which is currently 
leased. The scope of our activities will be 
greatly increased; the Personnel and Guid- 
ance Foundation will have become a re- 
ality and will be rendering extensive serv- 
ice to our members and our public; and in 
line with the above, the Headquarters Staff 
will likely be about double its present size. 

The major hurdle to be overcome at pres- 
ent is the material reduction and quick 
demolition of our mortgage. If each mem- 
ber were to contribute as little as $15 to 
GAP in 1960, all this could be accomplished 
by the year's end and many thousands of 
dollars in interest could be saved. 

It is important that each member have a 
share in paying for our new home, even 
though he contribute no more than $5 or 
$10, or even only $1 or $2. Having a 
permanent equity, small though it may be, 
makes a member a better "stockholder" in 
APGA. May we count on your help now! 
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give a friend this page—help him join APGA 
YOU ARE ELIGIBLE 


for ACPA—American College Personnel Association— 
дч Ir YOU spend at least half your time in some kind of student personnel work, 
teaching, administration or research in a college, or do personnel work in in- 
dustry, government, or a public agency, and have at least a master’s degree in 


an appropriate field of study. Graduate students may become associate members, 


for NAGSCT—National Association of Guidance Supervisors and 
Counselor Trainers 

Division 2 "e Р ч $ 

Ir YOU are an administrator or supervisor of guidance, working on a state or 

national level, a counselor trainer in an educational institution (university or 

college) preparing counselors, or if you have been a guidance supervisor or coun- 

selor trainer and are now engaged in professional guidance service work. 


for NVGA—National Vocational Guidance Association— 
Division 3 

on Ir YOU are interested in guidance and personnel work you may be a general 
member. Associate members need a basic level of academic qualifications and 
experience. Professional membership requires 30 graduate hours in specified 
areas of training, 4 years appropriate experience, and current employment (more 
than 1/; time) in guidance and personnel work. 


for SPATE—Student Personnel Association for Teacher Education — 
Division 4 

Ir YOU do student personnel work or are engaged in activities which contribute 
significantly to such services in a teacher-education institution. 


for ASCA—American School Counselor Association— 
Division 5 I 

F YOU have released time for performing guidance duties in a school below 
the college level and have completed eight semester hours in the areas of mental 
hygiene, guidance services, testing, and methods and techniques of counseling. 


for DRC—Division of Rehabilitation Counseling— 
Division 6 

Ir YOU are engaged in any aspect of rehabilitation counseling such as adminis- 
tration, teaching, research, or service. Graduate students or those who devote 


at least one-half time to any aspect of rehabilitation counseling may become 
associate members. 


As of May 1, APGA dues for one yea: 15.00 and incl; ivisi 
Dues for additional Divisions ae Et ESSEN ee eee ee 


0 Lam applying for membership in APGA and the Division(s 
checked as follows: 
КОРА... NACSCT Nt Gan API [NVGA (Prof)*. : коо UT MN 
Amount for APGA and one Division checked above. ve 
Amount for additional Divisions and/or МУСА (Pro! : 
enclose payment 


Current paid members fill out this section: 


C] I belong to АРСА and at least one Division and am lying for additional i : 
ACPA... ., NAGSCT... «NVGA. . . ., [NVGA (Prof)*. . wey SPATE. E "E SCA OG ES au 


O I enclose payment TOTAL additional memberships at $2.00 each..... SR dS tees. 
NAME.. eria 
ADDRESS., 


Mail to American Personnel and Guidance Associati 
1 е ation, Inc. 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W., Washington 9, D. с 
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2 Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


(Consisting of the following divisions: American College Personnel Association, National Association of Guidance 
Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, National Vocational Guidance Association, Student Personnel Association for 
Teacher Education, American School Counselor Association, and Division of Rehabilitation Counseling) 


OFFICERS 


President: Ооолір S. Ansuckrs, Professor of Education, School of Education, Boston University, Boston 15, Mas- 
sachusetts 

President-Elect: Danter D. Fever, Dean of Students and Professor of Psychology, University of Denver, Denver, Colo- 
rado 

Treasurer: Dean L. HuMMEL, State Supervisor of Guidance Services, State Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio 

Executive Director: Автнов A, Hrrcncock, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Ковккт Carris, Head of Counseling Bureau, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, President, ACPA 

WirLiaM C. Corre, Professor of Education and Assistant Director, Guidance Bureau, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas, President, NVGA 

Kararyn L. Норуғоор, Dean of Students, Hunter College, New York, New York, President-Elect, ACPA 

AnnAHAM Jacons, Associate Professor of Education and Coordinator of Rehabilitation Counselor Training Program, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, New York, President-Elect, DRC 

Warrer Е. Jounson, Jr., Professor of Education, College of Education, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Michigan, Past President, APGA 

AEQ OnrszN, Professor of Education, College of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, President, 

PATE 
Cart О. Peers, Counselor, Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, President-Elect, ASCA 
pues ms Professor of Education, College of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, President, 
AGSC 

C. Мічивгр Scorr, Director of Advanced Study and Coordinator of Department of Guidance and Educational Psy- 
chology, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey, President-Elect, NVGA 

Wittiam Е. Truax, Jr., Director of Student Personnel and Guidance and Head of Counselor Training Program, East 
Texas State College, Commerce, Texas, President-Elect, SPATE 

Don D. Twirorp, Sais Director, Guidance Services Section, Division of Vocational Education, State Department of 
Education, Lincoln, Nebraska, President-Elect, NAGSCT 

Wittram M. Uspane, Director of Rehabilitation Curriculum, San Francisco State College, San Francisco, California, 
President, DRC 

Gunnar І, Wanrquisr, Assistant Superintendent of Instruction, El Monte Union High School District, El Monte, 
California, President, ASCA 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Archivist: Arthur J, Jones, 407 Swarthmore Avenue, International Relations: Henry Borow, Professor of 


Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 

Constitution: Gail F. Farwell, Associate Professor of 
Education, College of Education, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin 

Convention and Program: CONVENTION | COORDINATOR 
(Снлікмлм or Соммттткв): Carl M. Grip, Jr., Dean 
of. Men, Temple University, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; Program Coorpinator (ProcraM CHAIR- 
MAN): John E. Free, Lecturer on Education, School 
of Education, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

Finance: C. Harold McCully, Guidance and Counseling 
Specialist, Office of Higher Education, Department of 

calth, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Guidance Advancement Program: C. C. Dunsmoor, Director» 
Board of Cooperative Educational Services, Bedford 
Hills, New York 

Guidance, Counseling and Minority Group Problems: William 
Wilkins, Chairman, Department of Guidance and 
Personnel Administration, New York University, 
New York, New York 


Psychological Studies, General College, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Dorothy Lipp, 
Dean of Women, Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pennsylvania 

Membership: William Е. Truax, Director of Student 
Personnel, East Texas State College, Commerce, Texas 

Nominations: Marion E. Peck, Counselor, Bristol Bor- 
ough School District, Bristol, Pennsylvania 

Placement: Alva Cooper, Placement Director, Hunter 
College, New York, New York 

Professional Training, Licensing, and ее Paul 
MacMinn, Specialist; Guidance and Student Personnel 
Section, Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Publications: Buford Stefllre, Associate Professor, Mich- 
igan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 

Research: Gordon Henley, Associate Professor, Depart- 
ment of Educational Psychology, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Resolutions: Ralph С. Iverson, Director of Student 
Personnel Services, Stout State College, Menomonie, 
Wisconsin 


APGA Convention—April 11-14, 1960—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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SSOCIATION 
OF 
AMERICA 


Tents prom Allyn and Bacon 


Evaluating 
Pupil Growth 


J. Stanley Ahmann and Marvin D. Glock 
— Cornell University 


'This highly successful text sets forth 
pertinent educational objectives (of 
both elementary and secondary 
schools) and discusses measurement 
and evaluation from the viewpoint of 
the classroom teacher. Main em- 
phasis is on the methodology of 
measurement covering pupil knowl- 
edges, understandings, skills, apprecia- 
tions, etc. The book also provides a 
thorough understanding of the basic 
principles of validity, _ reliability, 
norms, and item analysis with separate 
chapters devoted to each. Statistical 
techniques are interwoven throughout 
the text. 


НЕ 


Guidance in 
the Elementary School 


Robert H. Knapp, 
University of South Dakota 


Treats the process of guidance as an 
integral part of the educational pro- 
gram in the elementary school and re- 
lates guidance to the total experiences 
of the child—not only in school but 
at home and in the community. It 
includes a comprehensive description 


of the role of the teacher as teacher- 


counselor and presents guidance tech- 
niques which she can apply in the 
classroom. — Teacher's Manual avail- 
able. 


School Guidance and 
Personnel Services 


Francis С. Rosecrance, Wayne State 
University; and Velma D. Hayden, Trenton 
State College 


JUST PUBLISHED. This new book 
presents a comprehensive picture of 
the guidance services the child should 
receive in elementary and secondary 
schools. It details the practical pro- 
cedures that characterize an effec- 
tive pupil personnel program, and em- 
phasizes the classroom teacher as a 
member of the guidance team. Roles 
of the school psychologist, social 
worker, and nurse are examined by 
specialists in their respective areas. 


An Introduction to 
Personal Adjustment 


E. C. Glanz, Boston University Jr. College; 
Е. B. Walston, Boston University 


This text brings psychology, counsel- 
ing, and guidance together in a mean- 
ingful way which enables the student 
to make a realistic appraisal of him- 
self and of his future. The socializa- 
tion process, individual differences, 
yocational interests. aptitudes and 
intelligence are topics presented in 
a manner designed to aid the student 
in his own self-analysis. А special 
section is included on orientation to 
college. 
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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES IN GUIDANCE 


By Emery Stoops, University of Southern California; and Gunnar L. WAHLQUIST, Ans 
Superintendent of Curriculum & Guidance, El Monte Union H. S. District. 369 pages, $5.75 


An unusually comprehensive text for basic guidance courses offered to upper division and graduate 
students. More than any other available book, it gives the “how” of guidance practices to im- 
plement basic guidance principles, theories, and policies. Its new approach offers procedures 
geared to all levels of the public school system. Many forms and charts are quickly available for 
use by busy school administrators. 


GUIDANCE SERVICES IN SCHOOLS 


By Сиғғовр P. Енокнысн, U. S. Office of Education. Practical Guidance Series. New 
Second Edition. 383 pages, $5.95 


With actual case histories from over 60 schools this new edition of a popular practical guidance 
text shows the establishing and operating of guidance services. It is intended primarily for school 
administration students, and brings into proper perspective the relationships of the guidance 
program to the school curriculum, its public relations program, and the full utilization by the 
school of the research services which the guidance program can provide. 


INTRODUCTION TO COUNSELING 


Ву Е. L. Тогвент, Dean of Students and Professor of Guidance, Madison College, Harrison- 
burg, Virginia, 322 pages, $5.95 


A practical, well-written textbook for the beginning course in counseling techniques, for pre-service 
and in-service teachers, The emphasis of the book is on process—or what to do when actually 
working with the individual. A developmental approach to counseling is used, and counseling is 
considered as an essential aspect of the educative process. Evaluation procedures are included. 


THE FACULTY IN COLLEGE COUNSELING 


By Миунхе D. Hannes, Florida State University. 391 pages, $6.75 


A textbook for courses in Student Personnel Services, College Counseling, or Coordination of Col- 
lege Counseling Services, written by a nationally known expert in the field of counseling and guid- 
ance at the college level. The book describes the functions of the faculty member as an adviser to 
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WASHINGTON - FLASHES А 


Transmitted by Max Baer 


POPULATION CHANGES SINCE 1950 


Up and up: According to estimates of Bureau of Census, 
total population of USA on July 1, 1959, was 176,365,000—up 17 
per cent over count on April 1, 1950. Figure includes persons in 
armed forces stationed in each state but not persons in armed * 
forces stationed abroad. Figure includes Alaska, but not Hawaii, 
latter having been admitted January 3, 1959. 

Regional changes: West showed biggest increase—33.1 per 
cent since 1950. Population of North Central States rose by 16.7 
per cent, South by 15.5 per cent, Northeast by 11.2 per cent. 

Largest increases by States: Nevada scored biggest gain— 
74.9 per cent—followed closely by Florida with 71.8 per cent. ; d 
Arizona population inoreased by 64.5 per cent. Other gains were і 
as follows: Alaska 48.2, Delaware 42.7, California 38.3, Maryland 
29.4, New Mexico 29.0, Utah 27.7, Colorado 26.9, Michigan 24.9, 
Texas 23.4, New Jersey 22.6, Ohio 22.1, Virginia and Connecticut 
each with 20.3. 

Smallest increases by States: Arkansas population shrank by 
8.7 per cent. Declines were also experienced by West Virginia— 
2.0 per cent—and Vermont—1.4 per cent. Small increases were ye 
Shown as follows: Mississippi 0.3, Oklahoma 1.9, North Dakota $.6, 
Maine 3.9, Alabama 4.5, South Dakota 5.2, Massachusetts 5.6, Ken- 
tucky 6.1, Tennessee 6.3, Iowa 7.2, Missouri 7.3, Pennsylvania 
ТӨ; Wyoming 9.9. 

Farm population: Average of 21,172,000 persons were living 

nth period centered on April, 1959, ac- 

cording to estimate prepared by Bureau of Census and Agricultural 4 
Marketing Service. This figure represents decline of 3,886,000 or 
15.5 per cent over estimates made in April, 1950. In 1910, about 1; 
out of every 3 persons lived on a farm. | 
to l out of 6, and by 1959, onl 
farm resident. Over the years, 


By 1950, ratio had shrunk 
y 1 out of every 8 persons was | 
changes in farm technology and | 


fields of employment have facili- 
tated this movement away from farms. setae | 


New farm opulation definition: 
to population living on farms, bo 
occupation. Future Census report 


Data presented above relate 
th urban and rural, regardless of 
S will determine farm residence 


| 


Am 


жег, 


by using definition of farm employed in Census of Agriculture. 
This change is largely stimulated by fact that increasing number of 
families whose livelihood is not gained directly from agriculture 
are now living in open country, many of them in former farm houses. 
New definition will employ criteria of land acreage and value of 
farm products sold in determining what is a farm. Effect of new 
definition will be to lower substantially size of farm population 
by removing from total classified as farm residents many families 
who sell little or no farm produce but who now report themselves as 
living on farms. 

Widowed population: Population included 2,161,000 widowed 
males in 1959, compared with 2,296,000 in 1950. This represents 
slight decline from 4.2 to 3.6 per cent of male population. In 
1959, there were 8,002,000 widowed females, compared with 6,967,- 
000 in 1950. This represents slight increase from 12.2 to 12.6 
per cent of female population. 

Divorced population: Population included 1,093,000 divorced 
males in 1959, compared with 917,000 in 1950. They represented 
1.7 per cent of male population in 1950 and 1.8 per cent in 1959. 
In 1959 there were 1,548,000 divorced females, compared with 
1,231,000 in 1950. They represented 2.2 per cent of female popu- 
lation in 1950 and 2.4 per cent in 1959. Number of divorcees in 
various age brackets in 1959 were: 14 to 19 years, 11,000; 20-24 
years, 81,000; 25-29 years, 123,000; 30-34 years, 167,000; 

35-44 years, 445,000; 45-54 years, 370,000; 55-64 years, 249,000; 
65-74 years, 85,000; 75 and over, 17,000. Distribution for 
divorced males was: 14 to 19 years, 1,000; 20-24 years, 49,000; 
25-29 years, 65,000; 30-34 years, 113,000; 35-44 years, 260,000; 
45-54 years, 274,000; 55-64 years, 208,000; 65-74 years, 
100,000; 75 and over, 23,000. 

Family status summary: Of all males in civilian population 
in 1959, 14 years and over, 69.6 per cent were married, 24.9 per 
cent single, 3.6 per cent widowed, and 1.8 per cent divorced. Of 
all females in civilian population, 14 years and over, 66.3 per 
cent were married, 18.7 per cent single, 12.6 per cent widowed, 
and 2.4 per cent divorced. 


Vocational Development 


and the Election of a High School Curriculum 


Ts SECONDARY SCHOOL is ordinarily the 
first unit of our educational system in 
which the educational offerings and assump- 
tions are considered of a variety sufficient 
to warrant pupil choice. The adolescent 
considering the elections available to him 
at this time stands on the threshold of 
awareness of identity and of his opportunity 
and responsibility for self [73]. His educa- 
tional decision at this moment, although 
not irreversible, is important for his poten- 
tial opportunity and realization of self. 
The course ‘determined by this decision is 
an opportunity set early in life for declaring 
the self one wishes to be and, later, for 
experiencing and evaluating the require- 
ments necessary for realization of that self 
[13, 16]. 

Because of such meaning in this early de- 
cision, we find it interesting that few people 
have tried to predict course elections at this 
time. Cass’ review [4] completed during 
1955 turned up only three truly predictive 
studies [7, 9, 17]. Test norms for those elect- 
ing one kind of high school study over 
another [7, 2, 6] Provide some information 
on this matter. Investigations of secondary 
education [5, 8] sometimes also provide 
clues as by-products. In general, however, 


This is the 18th of the Harvard Studies in Career 
Development and the Ninth Technical Report 
issued under Office of Naval Research. Contract 
Nonr-1866 (31). This report is based on the disser- 
tation of Dr. John C. Cass (1955). Other results are 
ped there. 

he authors are indebted to the Division of Vo- 
cational Education, Department of Education, State 
of Maine, for major support of this study. 

Reproduction in whole or in part is permitted 
for any purpose of the United States Government or 
of the Government of the State of Maine, 
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we have failed to locate a truly systematic 
exploration of the matter of anticipating an 
adolescent's election of sets of high school 
courses or of curriculum, the unit of our in- 
vestigation. 

The relative absence of formal efforts to 
anticipate curriculum choices is not surpris- 
ing. We haven't needed to know. We 
could afford to wait almost until the young- 
ster needed to choose. At that time it is 
much more convenient, and accurate, to 
ask him or his parents about his choice. We 
needn't predict it; we know it. It is when 
we begin to chart a theory of vocational de- 
velopment as we have over the past decade 
U2] that we need an explanatory system 
more remote than the query at the moment 
of choice. It is when the U. $. Government 
dictates, through the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958 (hereafter NDEA), a 
more complete correspondence of scholastic 
ability and college attendance that we ask, 
"What import does scholastic ability have 
for college choice anyway?” Before we can 
do something with hope of great return we 
must be able to predict and, ultimately, to 
understand. Here lies the contribution of 
this paper. 

This study was planned before either au- 
thor had much understanding of Super's 
work [12]. "The variables studied are not 
those we would choose today [76]. How- 


ever, since we've seen no other work on this J 
problem since 1955 and since national atten- 


tion is now on this matter, we sought pub- 
lication in an effort to stimulate investiga- 
tion and insight. 


The Data 


We elected to relate high school curricu- 
lum choices to those aspects of pupils that 
are routinely and formally available to 
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counselors when a pupil enters the high 
school. We investigated a common “gar- 
den" variety of guidance information as a 
result, namely: 

1. Otis Quick-Scoring 
Ability Test, Form CM 

2. Kuder Preference Record, Vocational 
(Form CM)—10 part scores 

3. Bennett and Fry Mechanical Compre- 
hension Test (Form AA) 

4. Minnesota Clerical 
and Names Tests 

5. Minnesota Paper Form Board (Form 
AA) 

6. Age 

7. Sex 

8. Family income estimated as the median 
annual pay in Maine reported by the 1950 
Gensus for the occupations of husband and 
wife 

Eighteen variables were thus available for 
each pupil. 

'The tests were administered to 884 be- 
ginning freshmen in nine secondary schools 
in the State of Maine during the last week 
in September and the first week in October, 
1951. Age, sex, and parents' occupations 
were ascertained simultaneously. Occupa- 
tions reported by pupils were later verified 
in consultation with counselors and/or prin- 
cipals. 

‘All of the nine secondary schools of the 
state offering each of the following six cur- 
ricula were included in the study: college 


(Beta) Mental 


Test—Numbers 


‘preparatory, general, commercial, home 


economics, industrial arts, and agriculture. 
Cass [4] names these schools, describes the 
communities to some degree, and enumer- 
ates the courses of the several curricula. 
Here we note only that we exhausted the 
supply of subjects available in one year in 
the State of Maine who would later have to 
elect to study in one of these six curricula. 
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We have a population for the state for a 
year; we have a sample for that particular 
kind of choice in that state provided the 
source of human material available to the 
high schools in 1951 is available for some 
time interval longer than this year. We in- 
vestigated the largest area of curriculum 
choice we could, an area larger than any 
former study. The courses of a curriculum 
are similar in their formal aspects to those 
available in many high schools outside of 
Maine. How the pupils compare with those 
in other states is not known. 

Pupils in Maine elect a curriculum by the 
end of their freshman year and embark 
upon a differentiated program of study dur- 
ing their sophomore year, the year we as- 
certained their success and curriculum sta- 
tus. Although 884 entered this study as 
freshmen, only 466 of them were available 
for our further analysis after two school 
years had passed (ie, ordinarily the 
end of the sophomore year for each). At- 
trition was due to: (1) leaving school per- 
manently; (2) transfer to another school; 
(3) improper data (e.g., missing tests); (4) 
death; (5) elimination because of curricu- 
lum transfer during the period; and (6) 
elimination because of a lack of success in 
the chosen area of study. Numbers are 
reported by school, curriculum, and sample- 
type in Taste l. Fact number one in the 
prediction of high school curriculum seems 
to be that only slightly more than half of a 
freshman class will be around to elect a cur- 
riculum, to enter it, and to progress in it to 
the satisfaction of themselves and the school. 
A counselor has to deal with the remaining 
half in one or another additional way dur- 
ing those two years of the pupils’ lives. 

Only those pupils who had chosen one of 
the six curricula and who had not found the 
first two years of study in the curriculum 
too difficult were included in the analyses. 
Difficulty was assessed in terms of grade 
average of 75 or above in final school grades 
in all subjects for the second year of the 
study (sophomore year). An average of 75 
represented approximately the first quartile 
of all the second-year averages included in 
the study. 

Data for all pupils were pooled in subse- 
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TABLE 1 
Students Originally Tested and Numbers Remaining in the Check Sample 


‘and Data Sample by Schools and Curriculum 

— Curriculum El 

Com- Home Industrial Agri- 3 E 

College General mercial Economics Arts culture č 3 
School (7) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) е ge 

З X э = "S © © 
Yee Pst ч ыч тч тач 5 22 
ЕИ E AG Bun DISCS Fe S SR 
(1) Livermore 22 2.5 DX DEOII31/14 9 3019051 1916/48 2 1" 85 49 

Falls 

(2) South Paris 15 6 6 20120 8 3 2 61:914 ЛАЗ Deen 5-80, 49 32 
(3) Houlton SO ew TM E 226.15. 18. 152711 43 0 14 4 3 104 63 
(4) Norway 9 ad 28029120. 8 5 11 5.2 14 7/2,.6 5 0 67 39 
(5) Caribou 42 22 11 43 5 3 6614 2 40 20 12 14 0 0 16 2 2 221 93 
(6) Windham 4 MUT АТТА 270 112 162 9030 5 070 50 АН 
(7) Presque Isle 23 112040915/890*1132 12, 5.. 28 11, Бу. 15:13 244101 2 1235 59 
(8) Bucksport 21-16 ^5. 10' 0 1 2010 4 ЛОКО Bgr2 2 77 50 
(9) Fairfield asmuog от 11511838 2 91011 11301255415 13:2 108 60 
Torars 201 100 44 115 24 9 243 86 37 131 50 26 109 34 18 87 20 12 884 466 


quent analyses. Study of differences among 
schools is thereby precluded. The results 
are, however, representative of the general 
situation in Maine of relevance for the mat- 
ter of curriculum choice. 

One-third of the 466 pupils finally avail- 
able for study was withheld for cross-valida- 
tion of curriculum predictions. This third 
was selected by stratified-random sampling, 
the strata being defined by school and cur- 
riculum choice, i.e., two of the three cate- 
gorizations of Taste l. This so-called 
“check” sample thereby maintains school 
and curriculum representation in the so- 
called “data” sample, the sample used to 
define the choices in relation to the ante- 
cedent information. 


Results 


Are the curriculum groups differentiated 
by these variables? A skeptic would doubt 
that these 18 variables relate to consequent 
curriculum choice in any manner. The re- 
sults, however, are inconsistent with such 
skepticism. Rao’s test of significance [11] 
indicates that three of the potential five 
linear composites (discriminant functions) 
of these variables are required to exhaust 
the differentiation of curriculum choices 
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provided by the 18 variables [15]. The 
three significant discriminant functions ac- 
count respectively for 66.3, 19.0, and 9.1 per 
cent of the total discriminating variation, 
in aggregate then, for almost 95 per cent of 
that variation. These three functions were 
used in subsequent calculations in which all 
variables are considered simultaneously. 
What is the nature of the differentiation 
provided? The manner in which each vari- 
able figures in the discrimination of curricu- 
lum choices is indicated in Taste 2. These 
numbers are obtained after the evident 
variation of the several different scales is 
controlled by the total standard deviation 
for each variable. The effect of the role of 
each variable on locating the centroid of 
each curriculum is indicated in TABLE 3. 
"TABLES 2 and 3 reveal the marked effect 
of sex upon curriculum choice. Sex is the 
most important variable of the most impor- 
tant discriminant function, Vj. No other 
variable rises above about one-sixth of its | 
importance. The result places the projec- 
tions of the centroids of the six curricula 
onto V, so that industrial arts and agricul- 
ture are about coincident at one extreme 
and home economics is at the other with the 
commercial curriculum nearby. The col- 
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| lege and general Curricula are about mid- 
way on that axis. This result is consistent 
with "TABLE 4 which reports the means of 
the curriculum groups for each of the origi- 
nal variables as well as the ratio (and sig- 
nificance) of the among means of curricula 
variance relative to the within curriculum 
variation. Only boys elect industrial arts 
or agriculture. Only girls elect home eco- 
nomics. A small fraction of boys elect the 
commercial curriculum. Boys and girls 
elect the college or general curricula in 
nearly equal proportion. 

Sex has a very important influence on 
curriculum choice. This we thought before 
we made the test. Now we know. Now we 
l- also know that choice considerations are of 

different kind and value for men and 
women. We really should remember this 
point when we consider implementation of 
the National Defense Education Act. 

The second discriminant function, V», 
which accounts for only about one-fifth of 
the discriminating variance is more difficult 


TABLE 2 
Relative Discriminant Weights, Scaled 


—Discriminant Vectors—~ 


Variable Vi Va Vi 

Kuder 

Mechanical 0.0283 0.4375 0.2444 

Computational —0.1151 0.4927 —1.0000 

Scientific —0.1810 0.2536 0.2539 

Persuasive —0.0181 0.3922 0.1212 
_ Artistic 0.0566 —0.0537 0.2141 

Literary 0.0015 0.4064 —0.3156 

Musical 0.0755 0.5069 0.0585 

Social Service 0.1372 0.3218 —0.1096 

Clerical —0.1272 —0.6291 —0.0769 

Outdoor 0.1028 —0.7092 —0.7113 
Bennett Mechanical 

Comprehension —0.0868 0.5480 —0.2611 
Minnesota Clerical— 

Numbers —0.1344 0.3409 —0.0728 
"Minnesota Clerical— 

Names 0.0110 —0.1419 0.0036 
Minnesota Paper 

Form Board 0.1271 0.3099 0.2363 


Otis Quick-Scoring 0.0104 —0.0740 —0.0194 
А 0.0071 —1.0000 0.2266 
Estimated Family 

_ Income —0.0640 0.7038 0.0299 
Bex 1.0000 —0.0755 0.1275 
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TABLE 5 
Means of Discriminant Scores by Groups: 
Data Sample 
No. of -—Mean of Projections to— 
Group Cases Vi Vs Vi 

College 99 22.25 23.43 2.64 
General 24 24.52 6.45 5.99 
Commercial 86 19.19 4.56 1.38 
Home Economies 50 17.26 6.76 2.90 
Industrial Arts 36 28.26 3.54 11:39 
Agriculture 26 28.31 5.55  —12.07 


to comprehend. In order to do so, let's 
note first only those weights of V, exceeding 
an absolute value of 0.39. At one end we 
find age and interests of an outdoor, cleri- 
cal or persuasive kind. At the other ex- 
treme is estimated family income, mechani- 
cal comprehension, and interest along with 
computational, musical, and literary inter- 
ests. A high score goes to an adolescent, 
young for his grade, but of a well-to-do 
family, who has inclination toward the 
“academic” areas and distaste for the “do- 
ing” areas. With such a portrait, it’s little 
wonder that TABLE 3 shows the projection 
of the centroid for the college group so far 
from those of all other groups which in turn 
are pretty well scrambled together. The 
second discriminant seems definitely to pull 
the college group from the general group 
with which the first discriminant places it. 

The third discriminant, accounting for 
only about one-eleventh of the discriminat- 
ing variance, is predominately defined by in- 
terests in computational and outdoor activi- 
ties. Interestingly, this tends to separate the 
industrial arts and agriculture curricula as 
Taste 3 shows. It leaves the remaining 
four curricula undifferentiated at its center. 
Taste 4 indicates that those who entered 
industrial arts have a lesser computational 
and outdoor interest than do those who en- 
ter agriculture. 

In summary then, the sex variable domi- 
nates the first discriminant and clearly dif- 
ferentiates the two areas of vocational edu- 
cation for each sex. The second discrimi- 
nant differentiates the college-oriented 
group from the remainder but largely in 
terms of age for grade, family economic cir- 
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cumstance, and orientation to academic 
areas. The third discriminant differentiates 
the two vocational education areas chosen 
by young men. The young women in the 
home economics or commercial curricula 
are not well differentiated by these 18 vari- 
ables. 

Such clarity in interpretation is a far cry 
from what might have been done with only 
the variance ratio tests reported in TABLE 
4, the information counselors are accus- 
tomed to seeing. Curriculum choices are 
differentiated by interests that are mechani- 
cal, scientific, literary, musical, social serv- 
ice, clerical, and outdoor, by seven of the 
ten Kuder scales in fact. Furthermore, cur- 
riculum choice is also differentiated by cler- 
ical, mechanical, and scholastic aptitude as 
well as by age, family economic circum- 
stances, and sex. Little do we realize from 


TABLE 4 
Means of Variables By Curriculum Group 


such data the minor role of aptitude in de- 1 
termining curriculum choice. The major 
determinants appear in the choice as limited Д 
by permissible sex roles, family circum- 
stances, and emerging orientations to school, į 
people, things, and ideas as reflected in the | 
Kuder and in age for grade. | 

The U. S. Government seems vindicated 
in emphasizing through the NDEA the need 
to identify talent. “Talent” figures only 
lightly in curriculum choice. At the same | 
time these data and others point to the 
shortsighted view Congress has of what 
might be done about the situation. We 
need practically no money for more testing; 
we need much more money for more coun- 
seling. A study by O'Hara [10] indicates 
that awareness of aptitudes in terms of the 
psychologists' tests is late in maturing (sen-. 
ior year of high school). Furthermore Bor- 


Curriculum- 4 
Home Indus. Ratio 
Variable Coll. Genl. Commer. Econ. Arts Agric. All (F) 
Kuder 
Mechanical 33.3 31.6 27.5 23.9 42.9 40.6 31.8  19.5* 
Computational ОЗО ОДО ООД 3 23:3. 22.9... 27.5 25.9 2,06 
Scientific sy Asal 33.8 31.5 31:9 39. 18i (38.5 34.9 2:725 
Persuasive 37.1 40.1 37.8 39.7 41.4 R’ 39.5 38.6 1.87 
Artistic Ое ое 127:6:99028.190.24.3-. 2757 ЫЎ 
Literary 18.0 18.8 17.2 17.2 15.1 19.2 17.5 2.79 
Musical 16.2 13.8 16.8 17.5 11.1 11.4 15.4 8.56* 
Social Service 40.9 41.4 41.4 43.4 35.6 39.0 40.7 2.941 
Clerical 49.8 52.5 59.2 61.5 44.8 45.3 53.4 13.5* 
Outdoor 38.6 37.3 pour 25:3 44.3 53.0 38.7 12.8* 
Bennett Mechanical Compre- 
hension 28.5 24.1 21.1 18.8 30.5 32.7 25.3 14.58" 
Minnesota Clerical—Numbers oT 80.9 95.7 100.8 80.8 80.3 93.1 4.02* 
Minnesota Clerical—Names 81.0 61.5 83.1 77.0 63.1 54.8 75.4 12.69* 
Minnesota Paper Form Board 40.6 38.0 36.2 35:3 40. 5 36.7 38.1 3.21* 
Otis Quick-Scoring 54.8. 45.0 48.4 45.5. 42.1 440 48.5  13.22* 
Age} БОЗЕ Mon | вв 56.5 „53:8 1035670 
Estimated Family Income§ B62) 2290 2116) 123.2) 20.4 19:7 23,1 41:557] 
Sex || 4.6 6.3 1.6 0.0 10.0 10.0 4.3. 56.45% 
No. of Cases 99 24 86 50 36 a 0921 
*P«0.01. 


70.05 > P > 0.01. 

1 Add 120 months for true age in months. 
$ In hundreds of dollars (1949 valuc). 

| Male = 10, Female = 0. 
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TABLE 5 


Accuracy of Assignment when Assigned 
According to the Lowest of the Six Chi-Squares: 
Check Sample 


© Chi-Square 
Lowest for Group 


$ Actual Curriculum Son Bs 
A § 2 * 
gH 8i 

se РЁ 2 33 

бб бщ Б SS 

College 209 2:72:14. 65 5? "Шу 4010, 

General DEO 2 '0' 4-3 9°” *0;0 

Commercial 5116/10715. 1152: 3727.0 

Home Economics 3 1 14 8 0 0 26 30.7 

JIndustrial Arts 1: AMO MON 211 0018) 1154 
| Agriculture О Oe Ob 2240711442; 95812. 
Toran 31 14 29 35 15 28 152 30.9 


din [3] suggests that occupational interests 
jare dynamic phenomena expressive of per- 


þfupational interests unstable in the early 
high school period this ordinarily means 
Ошу that they are but slightly predictive of 
occupation after high school. This study 
| suggests that they are effective predictors of 
“the election 81 a high school curriculum. 
They are’ dynamic factorg,in that choice. 
Aptitudes aren’t; СА а even well 
comprehended untikesétiei year of high 
school. Money and information will do 
ittle to enhance the correspondence of 
Jeholastic ability and college plan. Social 
‘change, exciting teaching, and good counsel- 
ing are probably the ingredients needed in 
large measure. 
| How well do the determinants predict 
| choice of curriculum? А stratified-random 
sample of the available cases who “went the 
distance,” about one-third of the group in 
П, was set aside to start cross-validation of 
‘the original findings. The set of 18 scores 
\for each member of this check sample was 
transformed to the discriminant space de- 
ned by the original analysis. The chi- 
square distance of each point (set of three 
scores) so transformed was then determined 
"in relation to the centroids of each of the 
original groups making use of the dispersion 
information found only in the original sam- 
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ple [74]. Curriculum choice was then pre- 
dicted according to the distance of a point 
from each centroid. Prediction was in terms 
of the nearest group in the chi-square sense 
of proximity. Correspondence of such pre- 
dictions with the actual elections are re- 
ported in TABLE 5. Forty-seven, or about 
one-third of the pupils, were predicted to 
elect what they did. This is better than 
chance but still not exciting. 

If we had not been required to distinguish 
among the vocational education curricula 
for either sex, our successes would be aug- 
mented by 40. The hit rate then becomes 
0.57. We do a bit better in identifying the 


TABLE 6 


Numbers of Times Choice Appeared Within the 
Two Lowest of the Six Chi-Squares 


% 
Correctly 
Classi- 
Actual Curriculum Hits Misses Total fied 
College 25 25 50 50 
General 7 2 9 77 
Commercial 24 13 37 65 
Home Economics 25 1 26 96 
Industrial Arts 6 12 18 33 
Agriculture 8 4 12 66 
TOTAL 95 57 152 62.5 


actual curriculum as being one of the two 
lowest chi-square values for a person. On 
these terms, we have a hit rate of about 
0.62. We don't do so well in identifying 
choice of either college or industrial arts 
curricula, however. 

The above hit rates, of course, refer only 
to those who “go the distance” of two years 
in the same school and curriculum. If the 
45 per cent of an original freshman group 
that veer from course or attention within 
two years are also considered as misses, each 
of the above “hit” rates drops about 50 per 
cent. A counselor can expect to name the 
exact curriculum in a secondary school in 
Maine in only about one-sixth of his 
charges; to identify college, general, or a 
male or female program of vocational edu- 
cation in about 31 per cent of a freshman 
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group; and to bracket the exact curriculum 
among the top two possibilities in only 
about 34 per cent of the group. A counse- 
lor’s success from such data is probably only 
with onesixth to one-third of a freshman 
group. At least from two-thirds to five- 
sixths of the entering freshman group is go- 
ing to need attention to matters other than 
their curriculum choice in the course of two 
years. 

In these circumstances one wonders what 
might have happened when pupils follow 
the predictions rather than their inclina- 
tions. Note, for instance, in TABLE 6 that 
11 good bets for the college curriculum are 
not there. And then too there are 17 who 
resemble those in home economics who did 
not make such an election. Fourteen were 
in the neighborhood of those who elect the 
general curriculum but none of our sample 
did. The nine who did elect the general 
curriculum “looked like" the young men in 
industrial arts or agriculture as seen through 
these data. Obviously we cannot say what 
ought to be. Perhaps, however, an investi- 
gation of the non-correspondence might 
prove fruitful. Might our procedure not 
prove helpful in identifying areas of poten- 
tial concern for the counselor? 


Generalization 


The self, its differentiation and test, and 
its evolving integration now occupy the cen- 
ter of the theory of vocational development 
[13]. Although this study offers no direct 
test of these convictions, the data prove con- 
sistent with them. The reflections of self 
evidenced through the choices of a high 
school curriculum made by adolescent men 
and women suggest the importance in our 
culture of the sex role, family station in life 
(ie. family income), and orientation to 
concepts or applications which are devel- 
oped in the elementary school (i.e., age at 
grade, and interests). Aptitudes figure little 
in this choice except as their influence ‘is 
absorbed by the other conditions, Those 
who worry about our efforts in guidance to 
make youth more aware of aptitude should 
take heart with this finding. Youth are 
little aware of aptitude as they enter high 

school; the parental influence is not 
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usurped; the freedom to choose, to err, and 
to learn for one's self still exists. You 
still ignore potential because their informa: 
tion, progress, experience, and resulting 
orientations do not permit its considera- 
tions. 1 

We in guidance do not wish to ignore our 
culture, the parents of our charges, or the 
youth and his capabilities. "These condi- 
tions we seek to help the youngster perceive, 
understand, and integrate through counsel- 
ing. The results of this study suggest, how- $ 
ever, that the wish of the government evi- 
denced through the NDEA requires more 
than counseling. Changes in our culture 
are needed to influence sex roles and paren-, 
tal orientations to school and to learning. 
Some form of therapy or remediation may 
be required to change a pupil's image of 
school and of learning (age at grade) and 
to gain thoughtful consideration of the con- 
cept-application conflict which is the funda- 
mental dichotomy of liberal and vocational 
education. 

No! Test 'em, tell 'em, and loan 'em wil 


to any marked degree. 


application of the full armamentarium of 
social science is needed. 
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PARENTS AND FAMILY LIFE BOOK LIST AVAILABLE 


An annotated listing of 69 books, published in 1959 about parents and 
< family life, has been issued recently by the Child Study Association of 
America. An annual project, Books of the Year about Parents and Family 
Life represents the selections of the Association’s Book Review Com- 
mittee. A volunteer group of some 30 parents and professionals represent- 
ing the fields of psychology, biology, psychotherapy, education, journalism, 
and social work, the Committee works with the Association's professional 
staff to evaluate publications and to recommend those it believes more 
clearly throw light on the normal growth processes of children and family 
relationships. 
The booklet is available for $.25 from the Child Study Association of 
America, 9 East 89th Street, New York 28, New York. (Quantity rates 
will be supplied upon request.) 
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Client Reaction to Some Aspects 
of the Counseling Situation 


EDWARD POHLMAN and FRANCIS P. ROBINSON 


E since the Garden of Eden and its 
talking serpent, mankind has found 
some aspects of its environment annoying. 
For the client, the counseling situation has 
its annoying features and its pleasing ones. 
It would be helpful for counselors to know 
more about client reaction to these features. 
"This is a study of the degree of annoyance or 
pleasure clients state they feel when pre- 
sented with descriptions of certain aspects of 
the counseling situation. 


Related Studies 


"There has been little direct study of de- 
tails of counseling which annoy or please 
clients. An unpublished master's thesis by 
Holt [/0] is concerned with the client's 
image of the counselor and reactions to it. 
Some have studied annoying or pleasing fea- 
tures of the counseling situation, but from 
the viewpoint of the counselor [3]. Others, 
concerned with the problem from the point 
of view of the client, have used global ques- 
tions as to its effectiveness [6]. 

"The great part of the literature most per- 
tinent to the present investigation is not 
concerned with counseling, but with annoy- 
ances or satisfiers in general. A number of 
well-known interest measures, such as the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank, the Pres- 
sey "X-O Tests,” and the Rosenzweig Pic- 
ture-Frustration Study, rely in part on state- 
ments about annoying and pleasing events. 
In the 1930's several studies attempted to 
find out how much annoyance was gener- 
ated by various occurrences. Cason [2] used 
а great many items and subjects and made 


Epwarp POHLMAN is a Teaching Assistant in the 
Department of Psychology and Francis P. ROBIN- 
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comparisons on numerous variables (sex, 
age, etc.). He included a 74 item bibliogra- 
phy. Unlike Cason, Bird did not find 
"noticeable sex, class, or age differences in 
the emphasis upon any special annoyers or 
satisfactions” [/, pp. 457-458]. Не found 
that students reported teachers as the most 
frequent source of annoyance. 

Other studies of annoyances have in- 
cluded emphases upon a longitudinal ap- 
proach [4], a general index of annoyability 
[14], the annoying habits of college profes- 
sors [/2, 13] and methods of categorizing 
annoyances [7, 8, 9]. Kates [71] found that 
after subjects were led to believe they were 
well-adjusted they showed a significant de- 
crease in annoyance scores. 


Method 


Brief descriptions of events in the counsel- 
ing situation were drawn from the litera- 
ture or submitted by counselors or counsel- 
ing students. Selected items, which were 
thought to be potentially annoying or sat- 
isfying, were made into a pilot question- 
naire which was circulated for criticism. 
The 92 items in the final form are presented 
in TABLE 1. For each item the subject was 
asked to check one of several specified de- 
grees of annoyance or liking. 

Subjects were students in the Psychology 
of Effective Student Adjustment (the “how- 
to-study" course) at The Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Those present when the instrument 
was administered in each section were in- 
cluded in the sample. It was assumed that, 
for purposes of this study, these students 
were reasonably representative of the stu- 
dent body as a whole, who in turn had had 
enough contact with counselors of some type 
to be able to project themselves into a coun- 
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seling situation. Limiting subjects to those 
currently in counseling or giving the instru- 
ment just after an interview was rejected be- 
cause idiosyncracies of the particular inter- 
view or counselor might have biased an- 
swers. Indeed, differences were found be- 
tween the 60 subjects who reported being 
currently in counseling and the 49 who did 
not. Of the 109 final subjects, there were 77 
men and 32 women. 

The instrument was given to all sections 
of the class within a period of a few days in 
the winter quarter of 1958. Тһе senior 
writer administered the instrument, with a 
brief statement paraphrasing the written in- 
structions. An attempt was made to moti- 
vate subjects by structuring this as a study 
which might result in better counseling. 

Beside each statement on the question- 
naire subjects could check D (strongly dis- 
like), d (moderately dislike), ? (uncertain or 
have no definite ideas), 1 (moderately like), 
or L (strongly like). These responses were 
weighted arbitrarily from 1 to 5, strongly 
like being the 5 rating. By making certain 
assumptions it was possible to perform the 
statistical procedures described below. 


Hypotheses and Statistical Tests 


This study was primarily a search for em- 
pirical findings rather than a testing of hy- 
potheses. Major findings include the mean 
and standard deviation of ratings on each 
item, as presented іп Taste 1. In interpret- 
ing these figures questions arise as to statis- 
tical significance, and two hypotheses were 
designed to deal with these. The first null 
hypothesis stated that there would not be a 
significant difference between any item 
mean rating and the rating for indifference, 
3. To test this, t-tests were run for each 
mean as compared with 3. The standard 
deviation for neutrality was computed by 
assuming normality of distribution and six 
standard deviations as comprising the entire 
distribution. 

Is it justifiable to distinguish varying de- 
grees of annoyance or pleasure? "The second 
null hypothesis stated that there would not 
be significant differences between the vari- 

‘ous mean ratings obtained. This was 
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checked by computing t-tests between se- 
lected item means. 

Sex group differences were predicted on 
eight items, the null hypothesis stating that 
there would be no significant differences be- 
tween sex group means. Again, t-tests were 
used. In all three of these hypotheses the 
0.05 level of probability was selected. 


Results 


The means of all ratings given to the 
various items are presented in Taste 1. Of 
these 92 means, 73 were significantly differ- 
ent from the mean for neutrality, 3, and in 
all but three items this difference was signifi- 
cant at the 0.01 level of probability. The 
first null hypothesis was thus rejected. The 
second null hypothesis was also rejected, 
since between a number of pairs of item 
means there were significant differences. 
Rather than a listing of all these compari- 
sons, it is believed that a general indication 
of what is a significant difference will be 
sufficient for the reader's perusal of the 
table. Where the standard deviation for 
each of two items is approximately 0.8, and 
if normality of distribution is assumed, a 
difference between means of around 0.23 is 
significant at the 0.05 level and a difference 
of around 0.3 is significant at the 0.01 level 
of probability. 

The third hypothesis held that on eight 
items (marked in TABLE 1 with an X) there 
would be significant sex differences in item 
means. This prediction was based on con- 
tent of the specific items, which included the 
counselor's sex and acts such as crying or 
shaking hands which seem to fit differently 
into the sex roles of men and women in our 
culture. Sex differences were found on 26 
items (marked with a Y in Taste 1), all in 
the direction of greater female annoyance. 
Only four of these 26 were among the orig- 
inal eight items where sex differences were 
hypothesized. Differences in these four 
items are regarded as springing from a per- 
vasive difference in attitude, rather than 
from item content. Supporting this idea are 
the means by sex groups on all ratings on all 
items combined. The mean for females was 
2.23 and for males 2.91. This difference in 
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TABLE 1 


Items in the Questionnaire’ 


ee 


Wording of Items 


Cleans wax from his cars” 
Acts superior, aloof—as if he knows it all 
Acts insincere—as if he is “putting оп” 
his interest 
Doesn’t say much except to repeat 
what I have said 
Seems unsure of himself, nervous 
Has halitosisY 
Seems to be in a hurry all the time 
Holds interview where others might 
hear what is said” 
Reminds me that inverview will end 
at such-and-such time 
Is swayed by my troubles—“cries” 
over my problems” 
Interrupts me repeatedly 
Winds his watch or looks at it 
repeatedly 
Holds interview where ventilation or 
temperature is poor 
Yawns several times 
Seems to lack warmth or interest in my 
problems 
Seats me facing the light, which is 
bright 
Is late to the interview 
Lacks information when I ask questions 
Speaks in a halting manner—says 
«ег. . er,” “and. . uh” 
Rearranges his clothes or hair several 
times” 
Uses poor grammar or English* 
Glances at papers on the desk as if 
worried about work 
"Talks in a harsh or shrill voice” 
Talks in a soft voice, so that I have 
difficulty hearingY 
Talks very rapidly 
Uses тапу big or unusual words* 
Looks at me out of the corner of his eyes 
Wears wrinkled clothes or unshined 
shoes, etc. 
Looks out of the window, etc., while 
we talk 
Always agrees with me 
Gets up and paces back and forth as 
we talk 
Swears or uses profanity during the 
interview 
Talks in a monotone 
Clear his throat, or coughs, repeatedly 
Talks quite a bit louder than necessary 
for me to hear” 


.99 
5 Із a Negro .03 0.75 
ae ae ee Dees ЗЫН, 19:03 0.79 
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Mean 


*1.30 
*1.33 


*1.39 
*1.40 
*1.40 
*1.45 
*1.45 
*1.50 
*1.55 


*1.59 
*1.59 


*1.60 


*1.65 
*1.66 


*1.68 
*1.69 
nS 
"1.73 
*1.76 


"1.78 
"1.78 


*1.79 
*1.81 


*1.81 
*1.83 
*1.83 
*1.84 
*1.84 


*1.84 
*1.87 


*1.91 
*1.92 
*1.95 
1095 


*1.96 


5р 


0.62 


Wording of Items 


Does little of the talking 

Pulls or twists his ear, nose, or chin; 
scratches head” 

Uses cliches, or over-worked expres- 
sions 

Looks directly at me almost none of 
the time” 

Cleans his pipe, wipes his spectacles, 
ties his shoes” 

Fiddles with pencils, keys, or objects 
on the desk” 

Makes sexy remarks, hints, or puns*” 

Puts his feet on the deskY 

Shows lack of understanding of my 
religious background 

Uses a tape recorder to record the 
interview for professional purposes 

Slouches down in the chair” 

Chews gum during the interview 

Acts as an authority—tells me what 
to do 

Wears unusual combinations—like a 
blue suit, green tic" 

Smiles after almost every remark he 
makes 

Holds interview where acquaintances 
might see me come” 

Often asks me to repeat what I have 
just said 

Uses slang and such words as “darned” 

Does most of the talking 

Shifts his position in the chair fre- 
quently 

Is hard of hearing, using a hearing aid 

Speaks with a definite foreign accent 

Busies himself with something if I 
should start to cry* 

Holds the interview in an empty class- 
room 

Is a woman counselor in the later 
stages of pregnancy” 

Looks directly at me almost all of the 
time 

Is blind 

Asks a great many questions about my 
affairsY 

Answers the telephone or the door 

Smokes without asking permission— 
assumes it's О.К. 

Is Jewish 

Is an old friend 


2 
2. 
2 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 
Items in the Questionnaire! 


Wording of Items Mean SD 
Seems to be attracted to me as a per- 
son, rather than being professionally 
helpful with my problems*” 3.03 1.37 
Answers questions by asking other 
questions of me 3.03 1.22 
Is a woman considerably older than 
I am* 3.04 1.03 
Has me sit where there is no table 
between us* 3.06 0.87 
Smokes during the interview 3.12 0.97 
Wears a sport shirt and no tie; ora 
tie but no coat 3.16 0.97 
Has me sit at side of his desk, around 
corner from him 3.16 1.05 
Holds the interview in a very small 
room 3.17 0.91 
Has me sit across the table from him 3.19 0.91 
Gestures frequently with his hands as 
he talks 3.22 0.83 
Is a woman not too much different in 
age from me* 3.26 1.14 


Wording of Items Mean SD 

Is aman considerably olderthanIam* 13.32 1.03 
Is a man not too much different in 

age from me** $5139. 21705. 
Makes reference to his own experi- 

ences, problems, etc. *3.57 0.95 
Looks directly at me about half of the 

time #3), 570.92 
Asks permission to smoke TT Oe ao) 
Does about half of the talking *3.92 0.84 
Seems to be on my level—like one of 

the students *4.06 1.17 
Dresses with exceptional neatness— 

flawless in each detail *4.21 0.87 
Extends his hand to shake mine*” *4.23 0.94 
Helps me explore problem but makes 

me make all decisions *4.30 1.00 
Displays a sense of humor frequently *4.39 0.73 
Calls me by my first name *4,64 0.78 
Has things arranged so there are no 

interruptions *4.67 0.51 


! A rating of 1 represented 


re-arranged in increasing order of size of mean ratings. 


most annoyance. 


“strongly dislike"; a rating of 5 represented “strongly like." Items have been 


Thus the table begins with ratings indicative of the 


* Mean differs from the rating of 3, for indifference or neutrality, at the 0.01 level of probability. 
t Mean differs from the rating of 3, for indifference or neutrality, at the 0.05 level of probability. 


X Items hypothesized to yield significant sex group 


Y Items where significant sex group differences were 


female annoyance, at the 0.05 level of probability. 


the direction of greater female annoyance is 
significant at the 0.01 level. The third hy- 
pothesis in the null form was therefore not 
rejected. 

What is the meaning of the greater annoy- 
ance among females on 26 items? Blaming 
particular item content for this difference 
does not seem tenable in several cases. Since 
the differences are in every case in the same 
direction of greater female annoyance, a 
more general hypothesis may be advanced. 
One possible conclusion is that this was the 
result of the sample. Attention to individ- 
ual questionnaires suggested that no one or 
two irritated ladies accounted for the differ- 
ence. And evidence in the literature sug- 
gests another explanation, which looks good 
in retrospect even though it was not the pre- 
diction. There seems to be a pervasive dif- 
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differences. 
found. All differences were in the direction of greater 


ference in “set” among sex groups in answer- 
ing questions. Working in the area of in- 
terests, which seem closely parallel to an- 
noyances, Strong [75] and others have long 
noted sex differences. Cason [2] found a 
significant difference in the direction of 
greater female annoyance in his extensive 
study. Conrad and Jones stated that “an 
unexpected finding is the progressive de- 
crease (over the five-year period) in similar- 
ity between the inter-category correlations 
for boys and those for girls" (4, pp 475476). 

Another group comparison was made, be- 
tween students reporting that they were cur- 
rently in counseling and those not so re- 
porting. The mean for those in counseling 
was 2.96 and for those not in counseling 
2.40. This difference is also significant at 
the 0.01 level of probability in the direction 
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of less annoyance from those in counseling. 
Possibly those having more direct contact 
with counseling depended more upon ex- 
perience and less upon an idealized picture 
and had seen that some progress might occur 
in counseling even though the counselor was 
after all a human being with human fail- 
ings. 

Study of TABLE 1 provides the most com- 
plete picture of the results of this study. 
However, some summary of the findings has 
been attempted in the following generaliza- 
tions. Apparently what students reported 
as displeasing them the most were behaviors 
which would indicate a lack of respect for 
them—counselor aloof, insincere, in a hurry, 
interrupting, yawning, lacking warmth, late 
to interview, etc. Subjects said they would 
not like a counselor to do most of the talk- 
ing, but stated significantly more annoyance 
at the idea of his doing little of it. In gen- 
eral, statements of mannerisms were re- 
garded with annoyance, but not with as 
much annoyance as items referring to atti- 
tudinal qualities of the counselor. The 
Same seemed true of unusual details of 
clothing. Some behaviors were included 
which are often regarded as vices—such as 
smoking, using profanity, etc. These got 
variable results, both in average ratings and 
in individuals’ reactions to any given item. 
Various handicaps of counselors—speech or 
hearing defects and racial group member- 
ship—received means varying between mild 
dislike and neutrality. 

A knowledge of the degree to which a par- 
ticular client likes or dislikes some aspect of 
the counseling situation, if it were available 
to the counselor, would seem useful. While 
the present study is a stab in this direction, 
giving some indication of how students Say 
they feel about counselor behaviors, the 
counselor cannot necessarily assume that in 
actual situations these or other students 
would react as indicated by these statements, 

There has been considerable evidence 
warning against too much trust of question- 
naire results, particularly because of the 
effect of a social desirability factor [5]. The 
present questionnaire was pointedly anony- 
mous and for the most part dealt with 
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answer as they do, 
question may be interesting 
whether or not the answers are “true” indi- 
cations of how clients really would feel. 
For example, subjects liked the item "ex- 
tends hand to shake mine." Is this an ex- 
pression of a desire for the counselor to be 
friendly? Earlier we generalized that the 
items which caused the most annoyance 
were those indicating lack of interest in or 
respect for the client. If this generalization 
is correct, how do we account for it? 
Women were significantly more annoyed in 
this study; what factors in the cultural back- 
Brounds of these students produced this dif- 
ference in statements? 


Summary 


Counselor behaviors and other aspects of 
the counseling situation were presented 
verbally to college students for them to in- 
dicate the degree of annoyance or pleasure 
they would feel. For each aspect of the 
counseling situation studied, a mean annoy- 
ance-pleasure score for the whole group and 
separate mean scores for the two sex groups 
were computed. Of the 92 statements, 73 
received mean ratings which were signifi- 
cantly different from the mean for neu- 
tality. There were also significant differ- 
ences between various item means, so that it 
seemed justifiable to distinguish degrees of 
annoyance or pleasure. 

Sex group differences were hypothesized 
on eight items but unexpectedly such dif- 
ferences occurred on 26 items, all in the di- 
rection of greater female annoyance, This 
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was interpreted as part of a general sex re- 
lated "set." 

Averaging the scores for all items resulted 
in significantly lower mean ratings (greater 
annoyance) for those not in counseling than 
for those who were and for females. 
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NEW FILM EMPHASIZES IMPORTANCE OF HIGH SCHOOL 


Stay in School to Graduate, a new film released by the Department of 
the Navy, shows the advantages of high-school education and emphasizes 
the fact the Navy wants high-school graduates. This 16-mm. color film, 
which can be viewed in 15 minutes, is available for showing in schools 
from local Navy recruiting offices or may be requested from Dr. J. E. 
Barber, Head of School Relations, 1822 Navy Annex, Washington 25, D.C., 


with no charge for shipping. 
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A VALIDITY CHECK 


on the Brown-Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes 
and the Borow College Inventory of Academic Adjustment 


W. JAMES POPHAM and MARY R. MOORE 


T IS WELL KNOWN that some students with 

high intellectual ability do not perform 
well in school, while others with only a 
modicum of intellectual ability achieve con- 
siderable academic success. Guidance 
workers are frequently faced with the prob- 
lem of identifying students of both types: 
academic overachievers and underachievers. 


Problem 


Two instruments designed to measure 
factors other than intellectual aptitude 
(study skills, for example) associated with 
student academic success are the Survey of 
Study Habits and Attitudes (SSHA) devel- 
oped by Brown and Holtzman [2] and Col- 
lege Inventory of Academic Adjustment 
(CIAA) developed by Borow [1]. 

Validation studies reported by these re- 
searchers [/, 2] suggest that both devices can 
suitably aid the counselor in identifying po- 
tential academic overachievers and under- 
achievers. The present study was designed 
to further assess the validity of the SSHA 
and the CIAA for use with college under- 
graduates by testing the hypothesis that stu- 
dents’ scores on these instruments evidence 
a significantly stronger relationship to stu- 
dents’ grades than they do to an index of 
students’ intellectual aptitude. If this hy- 
pothesis is accepted it should be clear that 
the SSHA and/or the CIAA do, in fact, 
measure something other than intellectual 
aptitude which is associated with students’ 
grades. 


W. James PorHAM is with the artment 
Education and Psychology and MT ME 
Dean of Women at Kansas State College of Pitts- 
burg, Pittsburg, Kansas. 
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Description of Instruments 


" 
The SSHA contains 75 five-choice items 
concerning study-attitudes and study-me 
chanics. "These items were developed on the — 
basis of the responses of high scholastic 
achievers. Separate norms are provided for 
men and women college students. A coun- 
seling key which identifies item responses 
that differ from those given by students of 
high scholastic achievement is available. 
The CIAA consists of 90 three-choice 
items with from 12 to 21 items in each of the 
following six sections: Curricular Adjust- 
ment, Maturity of Goals and Level of Aspi- 
ration, Personal Efficiency, Study Skills and. 
Practices, Mental Health, and Personal Re- 
lations. Part scores based on these six sec- 
tions may be employed in diagnosing sources 
of academic underachievement. The inven- 
tory was developed on the basis of the re- 
sponses of academic overachievers and 
underachievers. Separate norms are pro- 
vided for men and women college students. 


Procedure 


During the 1959 spring semester, the 
SSHA and CIAA were administered to 287 
undergraduate students at Kansas State Col- 
lege of Pittsburg. These subjects were en- 
rolled in seven sections of a general psy- 
chology class and were primarily lower di- 
vision students (freshmen, 71.7 per cent; 
sophomores, 20.8 per cent; others, 7.5 per 
cent). The ratio of men to women was ap- 
proximately two to one. Subjects’ scores on 
the American Council on Education Psycho- 
logical Examination (ACE) and grade point 
ratios earned during the previous semester 
were obtained. 
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Product-moment correlation coefficients 
were computed between subjects’ scores on 
the SSHA, CIAA, ACE, and grade point 
ratio. The significance of difference was 
assessed between correlation coefficients for 
(a) SSHA vs. grades and (b) SSHA vs. ACE. 
Also assessed was the significance of differ- 
ence between correlation coefficients for (a) 
CIAA vs. grades and (b) CIAA vs. ACE. 
Multiple correlation coefficients were ob- 
tained for SSHA and ACE ys. grades and for 
CIAA and ACE vs. grades. 


Results 


In each case the obtained correlation be- 
tween scores on the measuring instrument 
and grades was greater than obtained corre- 
lation between scores on the measuring in- 
strument and ACE scores. In the case of the 
SSHA the difference between correlation co- 
efficients was significant beyond the 0.01 
level of confidence. The difference between 
correlation coefficients involving the CIAA 
was significant beyond the 0.08 level of con- 
fidence. The hypothesis that students' 
scores on both instruments evidence a sig- 
nificantly stronger relationship to students’ 
grades than they do to an index of students’ 
intellectual aptitude was accepted, although 
with some reservation regarding the CIAA. 


TABLE 1 


Intercorrelations Among Subjects’ SSHA Scores, 
CIAA Scores, One-Semester Grade Point Ratios, 
and Total ACE Scores 


Coefficient 
of 
Relationship Number Correlation z 

SSHA рз. grades 242 0.480 

3.44* 
SSHA os. ACE 275 0.216 
CIAA vs. grades 242 0.436 

1.801 
СТАА vs. ACE 275 0.299 
SSHA vs. СТАА 286 0.779 
ACE vs. grades 236 0.450 
SSHA & ACE os. grades 0.597 
CIAA & ACE vs. grades 0.550 


* Significant beyond the 0.01 level of confidence. 
} Significant beyond the 0.08 level of confidence 
(using Fisher's z transformation). 
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Intercorrelations among subjects’ SSHA 
scores, CIAA scores, one-semester grade 
point ratios, and total ACE scores are pre- 
sented in TABLE 1. 

The mean and standard deviation of each 
of the variables cited in TABLE 1 are pre- 
sented in TABLE 2. 


TABLE 2 


Means and Standard Deviations for Subjects' 
SSHA Scores, CIAA Scores, One-Semester 
Grade Point Ratios, and Total ACE Scores 


Standard 
Variable Number Mean Deviation 
SSHA 287 30.82 11.66 
CIAA 287 111.87 27.17 
Grade point ratio* 242 1.33 0.66 
ACE 275 91.88 26.22 
*A = 3.00 
Discussion 


Results of this study support the use of 
the SSHA and the CIAA as measures of cer- 
tain student attributes, apart from intellec- 
tual aptitude, which are associated with aca- 
demic success. The greater difference be- 
tween the correlation coefficients for SSHA 
vs. grades and SSHA vs. ACE, as opposed to 
the difference between correlation coeffi- 
cients for CIAA vs. grades and CIAA vs. 
ACE, suggests that the most critical non-in- 
tellectual factors associated with student 
academic success may lie more directly in 
the realm of study activity than in the sev- 
eral areas assessed by the CIAA, such as per- 
sonal efficiency, mental health, and personal 
relations. 


Summary 


The present study was designed to test the 
hypothesis that college students’ scores on 
the SSHA and CIAA evidence a significantly 
stronger relationship to students' grades 
than they do to an index of students' intel- 
lectual aptitude. The SSHA and CIAA 
were administered to 287 undergraduate 
students. Data regarding subjects’ ACE 
scores and grade ratios earned during the 
previous semester were obtained. Obtained 
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correlation coefficients and assessment of 
differences between these coefficients re- 
vealed a significantly stronger relationship 
between subjects’ scores on either instru- 
ment and grades than between students’ 
scores on either instrument and ACE scores. 
It was concluded that the SSHA and CIAA 
do, in fact, measure something other than 
intellectual aptitude which is associated 
with student academic success and may, 


therefore, aid the counselor in identifying 
potential academic overachievers and under- 
achievers. 
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CONFERENCE ON REHABILITATION OF RETARDED SLATED FOR JULY 


The Department of Psychological Foundations and Services, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and the New York City Chapter of the 
Association for the Help of Retarded Children have announced a two- 
week Work Conference to be held July 11-22, 1960, on the Rehabilitation 
of the Adolescent and Adult Mentally Retarded. Sponsored by the U. S. 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, the Conference will emphasize the 
sheltered workshop as a community rehabilitation resource. Students will 
participate in the rehabilitation program at the Sheltered Workshop and 
Training Center operated by the Association. Lectures and group discus- 
sions at Teachers College and visits to selected rehabilitation facilities will 


be included in the curriculum. The Confere 


nce may be taken on a non- 


credit basis or for three graduate credits at Teachers College by qualified 


students. A limited number of 


$250 stipends to help cover the cost of 


tuition, travel, and maintenance have been made available by the U. S. 


Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Information concernin 


Professor Abraham Jacobs, Box 35, T: 


sity, New York 27, New York. 
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8 registration, stipends, etc., is available from 
eachers College, Columbia Univer- 
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Religious Activities 


on Campuses of Colleges and Universities 


GEORGE W. HARROD 


T$ WHAT EXTENT do colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States provide facili- 
ties and moral support to the religious pro- 
grams on their campuses? Is there a marked 
difference in the two factors stated above 
when considering them from the standpoint 
of support and encouragement by state- 
supported institutions,! private nondenomi- 
national institutions, and interdenomina- 
tional institutions? 'To answer these and 
other related questions this survey was de- 
signed and carried through. 


Procedure 


Lovejoys College Guide [1] was used as 
the source for a list of the colleges and uni- 
versities to be used in this study. The insti- 
tutions were divided into four geographical 
sections and further classified as to state- 
supported, private nondenominational, and 
interdenominational. Random selections 
were made of 127 institutions. Replies 
were received from 105 institutions which 
gave a return of 82.68 per cent. The ques- 
tionnaire was composed of items dealing 
with institutional philosophy, organization, 
and institutional control of religious activi- 
ties and the extent of support colleges and 
universities gave to the religious organiza- 
tions on their campuses. 

The percentages of responses are summa- 
rized in TABLE 1. 


Findings 


ltem 1 shows that the state-supported 
institutions are inclined to place the super- 
vision of religious organizations under the 
office of the the dean of students while the 
private nondenominational and interde- 


Сеоксе W. Harrop is Professor of Education, 
Southern State College, Magnolia, Arkansas. 

1 Institutions as used throughout this article refers 
to both colleges and universities. 
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nominational institutions prefer a different 
type of supervision. 

With respect to item 2, very close agree- 
ment is seen between the negative responses 
made by the institutions in all classifications. 
The state-supported schools apparently pro- 
vide more regulation of religious group 
meetings than do the institutions in the 
other two classifications. There is very little 
difference seen in the degree of control ex- 
ercised by the private nondenominational 
and the interdenominational institutions. 
Generally, the majority of institutions in all 
three classifications provide some degree of 
institutional regulation of religious meet- 
ings held by student groups on their 
campuses. 

The state-supported and interdenomina- 
tional schools tend to have religious group 
meetings each week while the private non- 
denominational schools are almost evenly 
divided between the choices—once a week 
and other. Generally, most religious groups 
meet once a week. 

There is a rather close agreement of in- 
stitutions in all three classifications that the 
institution has a responsibility for providing 
meeting places on the campus for religious 
groups. State institutions assume this re- 
sponsibility to a slightly lesser degree than 
do institutions in the other two classifica- 
tions. 

Slightly over half of the state institutions 
provided some form of religious counseling 
for their students. In contrast, the private 
nondenominational schools responded with 
84.62 per cent positive replies and the inter- 
denominational schools with 97.37 per cent 
positive. "The responses indicated that the 
practice of providing religious counseling 
was much more prevelant in the nonde- 
nominational and interdenominational in- 
stitutions than in the statesupported 
schools. 
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TABLE 1 ЛЫ, 
Summary of Responses to Items of Questionnaire 


Private Non- Inter- 
State denominational, denominational, 
Item Supported, % % % 
1. Under what institutional officer does the supervision of 
the religious organizations on your campus fall? 
a. Dean of Students 36.10 26.92 15.79 
b. Social Director 2.44 0.00 0.00 
c. Chaplain 7.32 26.92 38.83 
d. Other 34.14 46.16 47.37 
2. Are meetings of religious groups on your campus gov- 
erned by institutional regulations? 
Yes 85.57 73.08 78.95 
No 14.63 26.92 21.05 
3. How often do student religious groups meet? 
a. Once a week 70.73 38.46 76.32 
b. Once a month 7.32 3.85 5.26 
c. Other 21.95 57.69 18.42 
4. Docs your institution furnish places for the student 
religious groups to meet? 
Yes 82.93 92.51 92.11 
No 17.07 7.69 7.19 
5. Does your institution provide religious counseling for 
your students? 
Yes 56.1 84.62 97.37 
No 43.9 15.38 2.63 
6. Are the religious groups on your campus coordinated 
through some organization such as a “Religious Council?” 
Yes 85.37 65.38 86.84 
No 14.65 34.62 13.16 
7. Do the denominations represented by the students on 
your campus provide full or part-time workers? 
Yes 85.37 57.69 39.47 
No 14.63 42.51 60.53 
8. Do you have an annual activity for all students such as 
a “Religious Emphasis Week?” 
Yes 82.95 69.23 86.84 
ne 17.07 30.77 13.16 
9. Do you have regular chapel services on your campus? 
з 4.88 69.23 100.00 
Do 95.12 30.77 0.00 
10. Does your institution provide courses in religion within 
the framework of your institutional curriculum? 
Мы 56.1 84.62 97.37 
No 43.9 15.38 2.63 
11. Isit the Philosophy of your institution that the com- 
munity adequately serves the moral and religious needs 
of the students? 
M 70.73 50.00 36.48 
12. Doesthe educational Policy of your institution hold that AUC 20:00 95/16 
religious training is an integral part of the student's 
education? 
ya 53.66 73.08 97.37 
g 46.34 26.92 2.63 
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The state-supported institutions and the 
interdenominational schools provide a fairly 
high degree of coordination of religious ac- 
tivities through some organization such as a 
"Religious Council." More than half of the 
private nondenominational institutions pro- 
vided some form of coordination. 

The tendency is for the state-supported 
schools to leave to the churches the responsi- 
bility for providing part- or full-time reli- 
gious workers for student religious organi- 
zations. There is very little agreement be- 
tween the state-supported schools and insti- 
tutions in the other two classifications to 
either response. The private nondenomina- 
tional and interdenominational schools pro- 
vide workers for religious groups to a much 
greater degree than do the state-supported 
schools. 

Over 50 per cent of all colleges and uni- 
versities responding had some type of an- 
nual activity for all students. A greater per 
cent of state-supported schools and inter- 
denominational schools had such activities 
than did the private nondenominational 
schools. 

Over 95 per cent of the state-supported 
colleges and universities do not have regular 
chapel services while 100 per cent of the in- 
terdenominational schools do have. The 
private nondenominational schools fall into 
the middle average with approximately 70 
per cent having chapel services and 30 per 
cent not having such services. Both the 
private nondenominational and the inter- 
denominational schools were in high agree- 
ment on holding chapel services when com- 
pared with the state-supported schools. 

Slightly over half of the state-supported 
Schools provided religious ^ education 
through their regular curriculum while over 
97 per cent of the interdenominational did. 
There is close agreement between the state- 
supported schools and the private nonde- 
nominational schools with respect to pro- 
viding religious education. Most schools, 
with the exception of the state-supported 
schools, provided some type of religious edu- 
cation. 

It is the tendency for the state-supported 
schools to leave to the community the de- 
velopment of religious and moral life of its 
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students. The private nondenominational 
schools are evenly divided on the issue while 
the interdenominational schools believe 
that it is their responsibility to assist the 
community in this area. In general, state- 
supported schools do not assume responsi- 
bility in this area while other schools do ac- 
cept this responsibility as a part of educa- 
tion. 

The statesupported institutions were 
about evenly divided as to providing reli- 
gious training as a part of the educational 
experiences of their students while the in- 
terdenominational schools believed very 
strongly that the college or university should 
provide religious training. Slightly over 70 
per cent of the private nondenominational 
schools made a positive response to the ques- 
tion, “Does the educational policy of your 
institution hold that religious training is an 
integral part of the student’s education?” 


Conclusions 


The interpretation of the responses to 
the items of the questionnaire does not take 
into consideration explanatory remarks that 
accompanied the responses. For instance, 
many state-supported institutions indicated 
that either their state constitution or the 
act establishing the school specifically for- 
bade any formal tie-up between religion and 
their institution. Thus, it is apparent that 
the state-supported institutions would not 
show up as taking a strong stand for active 
support of religious activities. 

Over 50 per cent of all institutions have 
some all-student activity such as a "Reli- 
gious Emphasis Week." The majority of all 
institutions in the study provided some sort 
of religious counseling either on the campus 
or in connection with the local churches. 

Generally, all institutions provided some 
encouragement either indirectly or directly 
by providing part- or fulltime religious 
counselors, making space available for meet- 
ing places, and providing representation for 
religious groups in the student government 
bodies. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF CERTAIN ASPECTS 
OF A GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


GILBERT D. MOORE 


Spel SCHOOL guidance programs en- 
compass numerous objectives and a va- 
riety of activities. Traditionally, one of the 
major tasks of such programs is imparting 
guidance information. It is assumed that 
the student will have occasion to use this in- 
formation throughout his high-school career 
and in his post high-school experiences. 
Guidance information is important in such 
areas of choice-making as occupations, edu- 
cation, health, marriage, and personal and 
social adjustment. 

"If we assume that more information on educa- 

tional and vocational topics will lead to a greater 

probability of congruence between aspirations and 
potentialities, it seems legitimate to expect the 
clinical counselor to aid the student in acquiring 

such information" [12, p. 11]. 

It was expected by some writers U, 2] that 
the acquisition of guidance information 
Would be a useful evaluative criterion. 
However, the literature of two decades does 
not indicate widespread use of such a 
criterion. 

Two of the earliest reports are those of 
Lincoln [8] and Williamson [1]. Their 
studies were restricted to vocational guid- 
ance. In more recent years studies by 
Cuony and Hoppock [3, 4] and Lowenstein 
and Hoppock [9] indicate the efficacy of 
providing students with occupational infor- 
mation, 

The only studies located which attempted 
to evaluate learnings from a variety of areas 


Сивевт D. Moore is Assistant Professor in the 
College of Education, State University of Iowa, 
Towa City. 

This article reports the essential elements of the 
author's doctoral thesis prepared under the direction 
of Dr. Clifford P. Froehlich at the University of 
California. The author wishes to acknowledge the 
help and encouragement of Dr. Froehlich in this 
project. 
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in a guidance program were those reported 
by Kefauver and Hand [7] in their book Ap- 
praising Guidance in Secondary Schools. 
The results of their study gave little support 
to the idea that a “Life Careers” course was 
an effective way of imparting guidance in- 
formation. However, their use of guidance 
tests gave impetus to further experimenta- 
tion with instruments to evaluate current 
programs. 

One such program is that of the Hayward 
Union High School District, Hayward, Cali- 
fornia. The purpose of the present study 
was to evaluate the effectiveness of this pro- 
gram in imparting specific guidance infor- 
mation. An attempt was also made to relate 
the acquisition of information to such fac- 
tors as: length of time with counselor, 
amount of counselor preparation, definite 
occupation choice, high-school curriculum 
followed, sex, and IQ. 

It is necessary to describe briefly the Hay- 
ward program because some of its important 
characteristics are pertinent to this study. 
In Hayward the guidance program is closely 
related to the social studies curriculum. 
The positions of counselor and social studies 
teacher are combined, and incoming stu- 
dents are permanently assigned to one 
teacher-counselor (hereafter called counse- 
lor) while in high school, and few changes 
are permitted. However, because of the 
rapid growth of the district, the opening of 
new schools, and the consequent transfer of 
students and teachers, there has been much 
more movement among students and coun- 
selors than was anticipated. 

Social studies is a required course each 
year, so students have one or two more years 
of social studies than is required in many 
California high schools. The counselor con- 
ducts four classes and has two periods for 
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individual or multiple counseling апа prep- 
aration each day. He is encouraged to use 
part of the class time for group guidance ac- 
tivities, and a planned freshman course in 
orientation and a senior course in family 
living are integral parts of the guidance pro- 
gram. 

In an attempt to accumulate some kind of 
evaluative data on this program, a test of 
learned knowledge in guidance was com- 
piled to be administered to the students. 
This instrument was called the “What Do 
You Think” test and was adapted from the 
Kefauver-Hand Test of Guidance published 
in 1937. The adaption was made in 1954 by 
a group of counselors, teachers, and adminis- 
trators who were members of a guidance 
workshop sponsored by the Hayward Dis- 
trict. Workshop members eliminated the 
Kefauver-Hand subtest on pseudo-guidance 
and some items which they thought were in- 
appropriate to their district in 1954. The 
original items were then almost 15 years old. 
There were also some editorial changes 
made. A group of high-school students read 
and criticized the items and helped to clarify 
them. 

To test the reliability of the revision, the 
Horst [6] formula for estimating reliability 
was used after the test was first administered 
in 1954. The estimated reliability coeffi- 
cients for the subtests ranged from 0.53 to 
0.97, and the overall estimated reliability 
coefficient was 0.93. 

A student questionnaire was designed to 
obtain such information as sex, raw scores 
on the Primary Mental Abilities Test, name 
of counselor or counselors, number of years 
with each counselor, and whether there was 
a definite vocation choice. 

All counselors who had senior classes 
filled out a questionnaire which asked for 
the number of years of teaching and counsel- 
ing experience and the number of graduate 
units they had taken in counseling and 
guidance and/or clinical psychology. 

To carry out the purpose of the study the 
following questions were investigated. 

1. Will there be any significant difference 
in means between freshman and senior 
scores on the “What Do You Think” test for 
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students who have been in the Hayward pro- 
gram four years? 

2. Will there be significantly greater 
homogeneity in senior scores on the "What 
Do You Think" test than the freshman 
scores? 

3. Will there be any significant difference 
in the mean scores on the “What Do You 
"Think" test: 

a. Between students who have had the 
same counselor for four years and students 
who had more than one counselor during 
their four years in high school? 

b. Between seniors who have been in the 
program four years and those who have been 
in the program three years or less? 

c. Between seniors having the same coun- 
selor four years, whose counselor has had 
"more preparation," and seniors having the 
same counselor four years, whose counselor 
has had “less preparation"? 

d. Between transfer seniors when they are 
compared on the basis of their counselor's 
preparation? 

e. Between high and low scorers when 
they are compared on the basis of sex? 

f. Between high and low scorers when 
they are compared on the basis of high or 
low IQ? 

g. Between high and low scorers when 
they are compared on the basis of definite 
occupational choice? 

h. Among students pursuing different 
academic programs? 


Methodology and Sample 


The “What Do You Think” test was ad- 
ministered to all freshmen in the Hayward 
District in September, 1954. The test was 
readministered to the same class, then sen- 
iors, in April, 1958. The senior class con- 
tained 1,340 students attending four high 
schools but for various reasons the student 
sample contained only 1,138 seniors. 

The counselor sample was composed of 
the 12 teacher-counselors who had senior 
classes. The number of graduate units re- 
ported on the questionnaire ranged from 4 
to 30 with a median of 15.2. It was decided 
to designate as “more prepared” those coun- 
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selors who reported more than 15 units and 
to call counselors “less prepared” when they 
reported less than 15 units. Experience was 
not taken into account, but the group was 
almost equally divided on the basis of teach- 
ing experience. 

To answer the specific questions under in- 
vestigation, the student sample was first di- 
vided into two major groups. Group I was 
composed of seniors who had taken the test 
as freshmen. Group I was then sub-divided 
five different times on the basis of number 
of counselors the student had had, prepara- 
tion of counselor or counselors, sex, IQ, and 
definiteness of vocational choice. 

Group II was composed of seniors who 
had transferred into the Hayward system 
after the “What Do You Think” test had 
been administered in 1954. Group II was 
also sub-divided twice on the basis of num- 
ber of years in the program and preparation 
of their counselor or counselors. 

"The N's necessarily varied among groups, 
largely because of the incompleteness of the 
questionnaires, missing freshmen scores for 
present seniors, and/or missing senior scores. 
When the criterion was established, all the 
possible students were used except when it 
was necessary to have equal N's in the sub- 
groups. Random samples were taken when 
equal № were essential. 


Findings 


Over a four year period, the mean score 
for seniors was higher than when the same 
students were freshmen, 59.87 as freshmen 
and 65.87 as seniors, Underwood's 10] 
formula for correlated means was used to 
find the tratio. The t-score of 27.24 was 
significant beyond the one per cent level. 
It was concluded that the difference repre- 
sented a real increase in knowledge. 

TABLE 1 shows some pertinent facts about 
the dispersion of re-test scores over a four 
year period. A first glance at the table sug- 
gested the possibility of regression. The 
guess was that many of the freshmen in the 
upper quartile had regressed toward the 
mean. To examine the possibility of re- 
gression, a random sample of 175 students 
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was selected. Their scores were examined 
for changes in direction, i.e., freshman Scores 
in the lower quartile which changed to 
upper quartile scores in the senior year, 


TABLE 1 


Distribution of Freshman and Senior Scores for 
Students in the Hayward Program Four Years 


Freshman Senior 
N 586 586 
Range 28-74 43-74 
M 59.87 65,87 
Med. 60.39 66.46 
Mo. 64 68 
25% 57 64 
75% 65 69 
6 6.945 5.292 


Taste 2 shows the frequency of such 
changes and reveals much more positive gain 
than regression. 


TABLE 2 


Frequency of Changes in Scores from Freshman 
to Senior Year for a Random Sample of 175 


Students 
Seniors. 

Lower Middle Upper 

Quar- Quar- Quar- 

tile tiles tile Total 
Upper 4 10 35 49 
Quar- 
tile 

Freshman Middle 10 I. 39 49 

Quar- 
tiles 
Lower 48 21 8 77 
Total 62 31 82 175 


—— ES ARTS ААЫА ЦАРИНА 


TABLE 1 also indicates that the test 
allowed for gains on the part of students in 
the first quartile, but the same advantage 
was not available to students in the fourth 
quartile. A lack of top for students in the 
fourth quartile was a serious limitation to 
the test because there was little opportunity 
for top students to display any gain in 
knowledge. 

The smaller standard deviation on the 
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senior scores indicated that these scores were 
more homogenous than the freshman scores. 
To test for significance of difference between 
the two standard deviations, a critical ratio 
was found using Guilford’s formula [5]. 
The obtained value of 6.36 was well beyond 
that required for significance at the one per 
cent level. 

The narrowing of the quartile ranges and 
the increased homogeneity of the senior 
scores indicated that the test lacked dis- 
criminating power in the re-test situation. 
This was particularly true for students 
whose original scores were high. 

Contrary to expectations, the students 
who had more than one counselor during 
their four years had higher mean scores 
than the students who had the same coun- 
selor for four years. The difference in mean 
scores was only 1.26 but this resulted in a t- 
score of 2.33 which was significant at the five 
per cent level. 

To keep the effect of length of time with 
counselor constant, it was necessary to ran- 
domly select two samples of 120 students. 
Each sample contained 60 students whose 
counselor or counselors had “more prepara- 
tion” and 60 students whose counselor or 
counselors had “less preparation.” 

In this instance, being with only one coun- 
selor during a student’s high school career 
was not associated with greater learning of 
guidance material. 

Seniors who were in the program for 
four years had significantly higher mean 
scores than seniors who had been in the pro- 
gram less than four years. The t-score of 
2.62 was significant at the one per cent level. 

It was surprising to find that seniors 
whose counselor or counselors had “less 
preparation” had a higher mean score than 
seniors whose counselor or counselors had 
“more preparation.” Although the differ- 
ence in means was only 1.01, the resulting 
t-score of 2.027 was significant at the five per 
cent level. 

To keep the effect of training constant, 
four random samples of 70 students each 
were selected. Тһе samples were four 
year seniors who had (a) one counselor 
with more preparation; (b) two coun- 
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selors with more preparation; (c) one 
counselor with less preparation; (d) two 
counselors with less preparation. 

It was consistent that transfer seniors, too, 
whose counselor or counselors had “less 
preparation” had a higher mean score than 
transfer seniors whose counselor or coun- 
selors had "more preparation." The differ- 
ence in means was 1.68. The resulting t- 
score was 2.68, significant beyond the one 
per cent level. 

Sex, IQ, and definiteness of occupational 
choice were found to be not independent of 
but related to high and low scores. High 
scores were those above the 75th percentile 
and low scores were those below the 25th 
percentile on the "What Do You Think” 
test. Girls, high ability students, and stu- 
dents with a definite occupational choice 
showed significantly higher test scores. The 
Chi-Square Test of Significance was used for 
each question with respective values of 7.19 
significant at the one per cent level and 5.06 
and 5.6 significant at the five per cent level. 

Students following a college-preparatory 
curriculum had higher mean scores than any 
of the other three curriculum groups. The 
differences in mean scores ranged from 1.52 
between college-preparatory students and 
commercial students to 4.05 between college- 
preparatory students and vocational 
students. 

A simple analysis of variance resulted in 
an F score of 19.90 which was significant at 
the one per cent level. It can be assumed 
that the differences among these groups are 
likely to be real differences. 


Discussion 


As was expected, Hayward students in 
their senior year had a higher mean score 
on а test of guidance information than they 
had in their freshman year. Those seniors 
who had been in the Hayward program for 
four years had a significantly higher mean 
score than seniors in the program less than 
four years. A contributing factor to this 
finding could be the semester-long freshmen 
orientation program which includes many 
of the areas covered by the test. 
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The Hayward guidance is unique in the 
way it coordinates the social studies curricu- 
lum and the guidance program. Except for 
the rapid growth of the district, this would 
result in most students having the same 
teacher-counselor for four years. 

It was believed that this close association 
of counselor and student would promote 
learning. This should be particularly true 
in the area of guidance because the counse- 
lors were encouraged to use class time for 
group guidance activities. 

However, the present finding could not 
substantiate this idea. In fact, students with 
more than one counselor had a higher mean 
score. This could be explained, perhaps, by 
the stimulation of new experiences, a new 
teacher, and the exposure to a variety of 
teaching techniques. More than one coun- 
selor might have provided the student with 
a greater variety of group guidance activities 
or repeated subject material. 

The finding relative to counselor prepara- 
tion raises more questions than it answers, 
Unfortunately, the data collected were not 
sufficient to pursue some of these questions. 
In the finding, the effect of teaching skills 
and methods of teaching may have been con- 
founded. The counselors with more prep- 
aration may use techniques and methods of 
teaching which were not evaluated with the 
present instruments. If an evaluation of the 
teaching skills of the counselors had been 
available, then the effects of teaching skill 
and preparation could have been compared. 
Often we insist that counselors do some 
teaching, particularly of courses labeled 
guidance. The present finding, though 
limited, suggests close attention be given to 
what is expected from such classes and how 
they are taught. Any further use of the 
"What Do You Think" test would have to 
include consideration of these factors as 
well as over-all student achievement. 

Another finding which has rather serious 
implications is the relationship of sex, 1Q, 
vocational choice, and academic program to 
scores. Most guidance material should have 
values for students regardless of the above 
factors. It was supposed that the nature of 
the material itself would Provide sufficient 
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motivation for learning. The present study 
indicated that students who are motivated 
by academic interest and ability and have 


a definite vocational choice are more likely - 


to display knowledge of guidance informa- 
tion. 

The consistency of these findings suggests 
that periodic evaluation of guidance tech- 
niques is important. A program is valuable 
to the extent that students are helped re- 
gardless of their differing capabilities and 
aspirations. The nature of the present 
study allowed for the evaluation of the aca- 
demic nature of the guidance program only. 

This study concentrated upon a particu- 
lar instrument, the "What Do You Think” 
test. If such a test is to be continued in use, 
it must be studied with a view toward ex- 
pansion, clarification of items, and impor- 
tance of content items. The present find- 
ings again stress the need for more investi- 
gation into the functions and results of the 
many facets of current guidance programs. 
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Academic Acceleration and the College Student 


MIRIAM FARIES and JAMES PERRY 


[кает in enabling bright students to 

progress through traditional schooling 
at a more rapid pace than their fellows is by 
no means a recent phenomenon. Reports in 
the literature describe practices of accelerat- 
ing bright students in school about three 
decades ago. Indeed, for a time this seemed 
common practice. However, due to a 
variety of causes, keeping bright students 
with their age group with attendant enrich- 
ment of program became the more usual 
policy. 

During the last decade, a growing inter- 
est in the gifted individual is evidenced by 
an increase in the number of books, articles, 
and research studies dealing with the sub- 
ject. In 1949 Pressey [73] found that sev- 
eral colleges had conducted studies showing 
that younger students performed better aca- 
demically, were more likely to continue 
through to graduation, won more honors, 
and presented fewer discipline problems 
than average age students. In fact the evi- 
dence in this direction was almost unani- 
mous. There also appeared to be reliable 
proof that the younger students were 
brighter. 

Maladjustment due to acceleration, some- 
times used as an argument against such prac- 
tice, is far less than formerly supposed. Nor 
can we overlook the fact that forcing a 
bright student into the traditional lockstep 
of 12 years of school and four years of col- 
lege may have a stultifying effect on initia- 
tive and imagination. Any college coun- 
selor is all too familiar with the bright stu- 
dent who complains that high school of- 
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fered no challenge and demanded no mental 
exertion, 

In 1951 the Fund for thi Advancement 
of Education of the Ford i pundation [5] 
started a widespread experiment on accel- 
eration. Several college groups which 
started under this study have now been 
evaluated, and without exception, the find- 
ings are favorable. The only unfavorable 
factors appear to be that boys found diffi- 
culty in “dating,” girls found difficulty in 
summer employment, and some students re- 
ported that they felt they were slower in ad- 
justing to college than their normal age 
fellows. However, all these difficulties are 
apparently overcome within a year or two. 
In summation, the Ford scholars out-per- 
formed their classmates academically, won 
more honors, and presented more candidates 
to graduate schools [6]. 


The Under-Age Student at City College 


Since many studies show the success of 
the bright young student, investigation of 
the level of brightness and the performance 
of the younger student at City College 
seemed to be of value. The group selected 
for study consisted of all freshmen entering 
the School of Technology in September, 
1953. The younger students in this group 
were compared with the rest of the group. 
It was hypothesized that the younger group 
would succeed in equal or greater numbers 
than their classmates, success being meas- 
ured by completion of the junior year in the 
usual three years time. 

In addition to comparing the young 
group with the rest of the group, individuals 
from the young group were paired with in- 
dividuals from the median age group on 
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TABLE 1 


Comparison of Groups 
(Unmatched for Composite Score) 


Level of 
Groups N % Successful Sig. 
Total group Median 122 25.77 vd 
(all high schools) n 

Young 89 39.32 

0.01 
All but young 567 18.52 

Science high schools* Median 33 24.24 E 
You 24 45.83 

5 0.02 
All but young 197 16.75 
All except Median 89 23.59 

science high schools 0.05 
Young 65 36.92 

0.01 
All but young 370 19.46 


* In this study students from Bronx High School of Science, Brooklyn Technical High School, and Stuyvesant 
High School are compared separately. These schools offer a specialized program in science and admit 


students by examination. 


composite score which is considered to be 
an index of ability. The young group 
showed such a preponderance of high scores 
that matching with those at or near median 
age was difficult and limited the number of 
matched pairs available. The results are 
found in Tastes 1, 2, and 3. 


Discussion of Results 


The young group showed a greater per- 
centage of success in every comparison. AI. 
though it is true that the degree of superi- 
ority of the younger group over the median 
age group when matched on the basis of 
the composite score is not sufficient to be 
considered Statistically significant, neverthe- 


* The youn; group Ба эз from the first to the 
14th percentile in ape istribution (15 years, 6 
months-17 years. The median age group ranged 
from the 45th percentile to the Gist percentile in 
age distribution (17 years, 9 months-18 years). In 
all cases the oldest person in the young group was 
9 months younger t 


weight. 
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less the data indicate that the younger group 
does at least as well as the median age group 
when level of ability is controlled. It is in- 
teresting to note that the young group is 
more capable than both the rest of the group 
and the median group, as evidenced by com- 
parison of composite scores. 


Conclusions 


The results of this study confirm the find- 
ings of previous studies that younger than 
average students are able to succeed in col- 
lege work. In view of our present knowl- 
edge, acceleration of gifted students is an 
acceptable practice and should be encour- 
aged. Мапу high-school principals are 
averse to having their brightest students 
leave for college a year early, since this often 
deprives a school of valuable leadership in 
the senior year. This difficulty is circum- 
vented by the plan sponsored by the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, the Ad- 
vanced Placement Examination Program, in 
which high schools offer advanced, college- 
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TABLE 2 
Comparison of Composite Scores 


e 


Composite Score Level of 
Groups N Median Sig. 
Total group Median 122 163.88 
(all high schools) 0.01 
Young 89 168.80 
0.01 
All but young 567 163.91 
Science high schools Median 33 166.80 
0.05 
Young 24 170.21 
0.05 
All but young 197 166.21 
All except Median 89 162.79 
science high schools 0.01 
Young 65 168.35 
0.01 
All but young 370 162.62 


level courses to their gifted students. "Those 
students who pass an Advanced Placement 
Examination covering the material of the 
course, are given credit on entering college. 
In some instances when advanced credit is 
presented in three or more areas, the student 
enters directly into sophomore status in col- 
lege. This is the case at Harvard College 
where results of a research study estimated 
that over half of the students in Harvard 
and at colleges of similar kind have suffi- 


cient ability to earn advanced credit in 
three or more disciplines [76]. 

Prominent educators who have studied 
the problems involved favor acceleration [2]. 
Research studies yield results which sup- 
port acceleration. Pressure of increasing en- 
rollments will be slightly eased by accelera- 
tion [5]. Since the burden of proof is over- 
whelming, educators and educational insti- 
tutions must bend their energies to facilitate 
the operation of acceleration programs. 


TABLE 3 
Groups Matched for Composite Score 
Level of 
Groups N % Successful Sig. 
"Total group Median 63 23.80 
(all high schools) 20.05 
Young 63 39.92 
Science high schools Median 15 26.67 
20.05 
Young 15 46.67 
Other than science Median 48 22.92 
high schools 20.05 
Young 48 31.25 
565 
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Personal and Social Factors 


Influencing Employment 


of the Cerebral Palsied 


MARTIN G. MOED 


ү ADULTS with cerebral palsy come to 
the Cerebral Palsy Evaluation Project at 
the Institute for the Crippled and Disabled 
seeking assistance in vocational planning. 
They generally display a vagueness about 
their futures and seem to feel deeply the 
pressure placed upon them to take a place 
in the adult world. In most instances, 
neither the young adult with cerebral palsy 
nor his family are fully aware of his limita- 
tions, and if they are aware, they often find 
the limitations too difficult to face. It is 
the function of the Cerebral Palsy Evalua- 
tion Project to help clarify the problems 
which confront the cerebral palsied and his 
family and help the cerebral palsied take 
the next step toward achieving some type of 
vocational goal. The basis of this program 
is a seven week vocational evaluation project 
sponsored by five community agencies! and 
through a grant-in-aid from the U. S. Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. Each 
person is in the evaluation project five days 
per week from 9:15 to 3:30. Here he has 
the opportunity to try over 100 work sam- 
ples covering semi-skilled, clerical, unskilled, 
and service-type occupations. In essence, 
this procedure assumes that one way to find 
out if a client has the potential to do some- 
thing is to let him try. In addition to the 
seven weeks in the vocational evaluation 
unit, each person receives complete medical 
and psycho-social examinations. 
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‘The intensive evaluation program has al- 
lowed opportunity to become acquainted 
with some of the personal and environmen- 
tal factors which appear to hinder adequate 
vocational adjustment. It is hoped that 
some of these findings can be of assistance 
to those working with cerebral palsied chil- 
dren so that timely treatment of these prob- 
lems will enable the individual to achieve 
a better level of adjustment as an adult. 


Two Studies 


A study was done, with approximately 
110 clients, to determine differences between 
those who found employment after leaving 
the project and those who were unemployed 
[1]. There were 64 clients in the unem- 
ployed group and 46 in the employed group. 
The unemployed group consisted of those 
clients who were found unable to function 
at a competitive level and who needed the 
services of a sheltered workshop and those 
clients who exhibited vocational potential 
during the evaluation but who did not find 
employment. 

It was found that the following factors 
were related to the ability to find employ- 
ment; ability to travel independently, abil- 
ity to write legibly, ability to speak intel- 
ligibly, manual dexterity, and behavior dis- 
played during the seven week vocational 
evaluation program which was called vo- 
cational adjustment. 

In a further study, an attempt was made 
to determine differences between those em- 
ployed at two skill levels. One group con- 
sisted of 20 clients who were employed in 
clerical or semi-skilled work. A second 
group consisted of 24 clients who were doing 
unskilled or service work, and a third group 
included 61 clients who were unemployed. 
Bearing in mind that the categories are 
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broad and somewhat arbitrary, it was found 
that intelligence, reading, and type of class 
attended were related to skill level activi- 
ties. The results of these two studies are 
far from definitive nor have all the vari- 
ables that may influence employability been 
investigated. For example, in this par- 
ticular study such factors as visual percep- 
tion, hearing, and family relationships were 
not investigated. However, the results and 
observations made thus far do offer an op- 
portunity for some interesting speculations 
about the problem. 


Travel 


The inability to travel independently was 

found to be one of the greatest deterrents 
to successful employment. Only two clients 
who could not travel independently at the 
time of the evaluation found employment. 
(One used a specially equipped car while 
the other learned to travel independently af- 
ter the evaluation.) It seems obvious to say 
that one has to be able to get to a job in 
order to work; however, many parents seem 
completely to overlook this fact. From ob- 
servation, the parents were usually so panic 
stricken by the thought of their severely in- 
volved child traveling alone that they failed 
to encouarge independent traveling even 
when medically feasible. In some instances, 
the clients’ fears of travel were so ingrained 
that training proved useless. In other in- 
stances, training was successful and the po- 
tential scope of their experiences was greatly 
increased. 
_ Closely related to the inability to travel 
independently was the type of educational 
experience the client had received, Four- 
teen out of 21 clients who had had home- 
bound instruction were also unable to travel 
alone. Only one of the 21 homebound edu- 
cated found employment. Either inability 
to travel alone or homebound instruction 
would appear to be a sufficient deterrent to 
employment but both together would seem 
to be very powerful obstacles to overcome. 
Whether the explanation for these findings 
is the result of severe physical handicap or 
severe emotional problems remains to be in- 
vestigated. 
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Communication 


The ability to communicate was also 
found’ to influence the ability to find em- | 
ployment. If the individual cannot write 
and speak understandably then his knowl- 
edge cannot be communicated for remuner- 
ative purposes. This, of course, seriously 
limits chances for vocational success. Of 
all the personal factors listed earlier, hand- 
writing had the highest statistical relation- 
ship with employment. It was noted that 
those who were employed in clerical and 
semi-skilled work had the most legible hand- 
writing. The next were those clients who 
found employment at unskilled and elemen- 
tal service jobs while those who were un- 
able to function at competitive employment 
had the poorest, barely legible handwriting. 


Manual Dexterity 


Another factor influencing employment 
is manual dexterity. It seems that the 
ability to oppose the thumb and first and 
second fingers significantly differentiated be- 
tween those clients who were employed 
and those who were not. Two-hand co- 
ordination measured by the ability to pack 
eye-glass frames into pliofilm envelopes 
showed a trend toward being related to em- 
ployment. From observation, it may be 
said that those who found employment of 
a light sedentary nature generally displayed 
the ability to use at least one hand almost 
within normal requirements. These jobs 
were clerical work or routine machine opera- 
tions. Those who were employed as mes- 
sengers, porters, and attendants usually did 
not display good two-hand coordination. 
Those unemployed displayed the poorest 
coordination. It was also observed that 
those with poor coordination, who generally 
found employment, worked at jobs requir- 
ing strength and the ability to stand for 
long periods. 


Intelligence 


Contrary to what might be expected, in- 
telligence as measured by the Wechsler- ` 
Bellevue Form I was not significantly re- 
lated to employment Where only the 
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Verbal Scale was used as a better indicator 
of intellectual functioning of the cerebral 
palsied, it was found that Verbal IQ did 
not differentiate the employed from the un- 
employed group. Those employed had a 
Verbal IQ of 87 while those unemployed 
had a Verbal IQ of 83. Based on personal 
observations, it is felt that IQ scores above 
70 do not appreciably affect the ability to 
find employment but may rather influence 
the occupational level that might be 
achieved. It is felt, in addition, that those 
who have lower IQ's but who are employed 
have greater physical ability than those who 
are unemployed; conversely, the bright but 
more severely handicapped are less likely to 
find employment. 

A correlation was done between Verbal 
IQ and reading level and it was found to be 
0.70, indicating a high association between 
these two factors. The average of the em- 
ployed group for reading was at the 6.8 
grade level while the unemployed group 
achieved an average grade level of 5.l. 
'There appears to be a low but significant 
relationship between occupational level 
achieved and the ability to read. Those 
employed at clerical work read at the 8.6 
level, the semi-skilled workers read at a 6.7 
level, and those doing unskilled jobs read 
at the 5.2 level. 


Work Adjustment 


Another factor that was found to have an 
important bearing on employability was the 
ability to adjust to the demands of a work 
situation. In evaluating this factor such 
items rated were the ability to follow direc- 
tions, to be neat and orderly, to be respon- 
sible, and to get along with co-workers and 
supervisors. The cerebral palsied young 
adults coming to the evaluation usually dis- 
played many personality difficulties and 
generally were unprepared to make the 
transition from school to work. A number 
of observations were made concerning some 
of the reasons for these difficulties [2]. 

1. It is not possible to predict the mal- 
adjustment of an individual from the 
severity of his disability. 

a. The marginal group (those with very 
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little disability from a cosmetic point of 
view) tends to suffer more because they re- 
ject their handicap, identify with the non- 
handicapped, and try to compete with them. 

b. The severely disabled who have es- 
tablished some degree of satisfaction in in- 
terpersonal relationships with other handi- 
capped people seem to be better able to 
cope with society in general. 

2. Many cerebral palsied clients who 
have gone through regular classes in school 
show detrimental effects in adjustment be- 
cause of almost continually experiencing 
failure. These clients often feel different, 
alone, and isolated. Integrating in regular 
classes does not necessarily help in peer 
relationships. 

3. Those who have been encouraged to 
perform as much as possible on their own 
tend to be more adequately equipped for 
vocational and social planning. 

4. The terms independence and self- 
sufficiency are often confused by parents 
and clients as meaning financial self- 
support. Because of this confusion, those 
who have tried very hard to be self- 
sufficient meet with deep frustrations when 
they find they cannot become financially 
independent. 

5. Parents sometimes make a sudden 
switch from over-protecting their children 
to expecting them to function on an adult 
level because they reach an employable age. 
This often results in confusion and anxiety. 

6. Parents seem better able to accept a 
non-self-supporting, dependent role of their 
disabled children in sheltered workshops 
in preference to idleness. 


Next Steps 


The obvious question which arises is 
what services should be offered so that these 
difficulties can be overcome. Although 
many services are needed to enhance the 
adjustment and employment of the cerebral 
palsied, three stand out: 

1. Pre-vocational evaluation 

2. Sheltered workshop 

3. Vocational training 

The basis for pre-vocational planning 
might be the personal factors which were 
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just discussed as influencing employment. 
Ideally, each of these and other pertinent 
factors would be appraised when the indi- 
vidual is about 10 years of age. Appraisal 
might be accomplished periodically until 
a detailed vocational evaluation takes place. 
A vocational counselor as well as members 
of the clinic and school teams ought to take 
part in the evaluation. It would be the 
vocational counselor’s function to alert the 
others to those factors which must be de- 
veloped to enhance the individual's chances 
for vocational success. The evaluation 
might be guided by the following questions. 

1. Does the cerebral palsied child show 
potential for independent travel? Will 
substitute methods of traveling have to be 
considered? 

2. Can he communicate his abilities 
either through speech or handwriting? 

3. Can appearance be improved? Are 
good grooming habits being encouraged? 

4. If eye-hand coordination is poor, is the 
cerebral palsied being helped to develop 
other capabilities such as strength and toler- 
ance for standing or walking? 

5. Is he learning to follow instructions, 
to accept responsibility, and to be accurate? 
Is he learning patience for repetitious 
activities? 

6. Is the family's influence upon their 
child's development in consonance with the 
overall disability. 

7. Is the cerebral palsied child making 
friends both in school and at home? 

After considering the individual's total 
functioning, it would be the responsibility of 
the vocational counselor doing pre-voca- 
tional evaluation to determine in which 
general occupational area the individual is 
likely to work. This determination can be 
in general terms: sub-professional, clerical 
work, semi-skilled, unskilled, and service 
activities, Following this determination the 
particular physical abilities required for 
these areas ought to be developed. 

The second service which can be offered 
to the cerebral palsied is the sheltered work- 
shop. Perhaps this is one of the greatest 
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unmet needs of the cerebral palsied, 
Thirty-four per cent of 168 clients who went 
through the evaluation were found unable 
to function in competitive employment, 
Considering that the severely handicapped 
were not evaluated, it is probably safe to 
say that one out of two people with cere- 
bral palsy will need the services of sheltered 
workshops to be successfully habilitated. 
This is mentioned because idleness after 
the school age can undo all of the work 
accomplished previous to that point. 

The third service which can be of great 
benefit to the cerebral palsied is vocational 
training. A great unmet need is the lack 
of vocational training facilities at the post- 
elementary-school level for those who are 
potentially capable of functioning in com- 
petitive employment. Unfortunately, a 
number of clients were seen whose high- 
school experiences seemed unproductive. 
Almost 40 per cent of the clients evaluated 
displayed the capacity to do or learn un- 
skilled jobs. In many instances, these were 
clients who stayed in the eighth grade until 
17 years of age or dropped out of high 
school because of lack of interest in the 
academic curriculum. It appears that they 
would have profited from unskilled voca- 
tional programs in the public schools if such 
were available. In other instances, clients 
who had the capacity for semi-skilled voca- 
tional training were often denied entrance 
to vocational high schools because of their 
disability. Adequate vocational training, 
even at the lowest skill level, may help the 
cerebral palsied to learn the importance of 
taking responsibility, following instructions, 
getting along with others. Just as important 
is the feeling of personal worth and con- 
fidence which training can instill in the 
individual. 
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1960 Convention Preliminary Program 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 


ASSOCIATION 


April 11-April 14, 1960, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Theme: Guidance at the Crossroads 


of Freedom 


Program Note: This year's Program is presented in two sections, the first section presenting in 
chronological order a listing of the content meetings, and the second section presenting information 
on committee meetings, business meetings, other smaller special sessions, and meetings of extra-divisional 


groups. 


The names given in the chronological report are those of the program chairmen, speakers, partici- 
pants and/or discussants. For the sake of brevity, not all participants are listed. 


9:30-11:45 


12:00-1:20 


1:30-2:50 


Chronological Program—Section | 


General Program 


MONDAY MORNING, APRIL 11 


APGA Opening General Session 
Dugald S. Arbuckle, Mayor Richardson Dilworth, General Alfred M. Gruen- 


ther, and the United States Naval Academy Choir, 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 11 


ACPA Luncheon—Address 

Toward a Unified Theory of Counseling 
Kathryn L. Hopwood, Robert Callis 
ASCA Luncheon—Address 

Child Guidance in the Schools 

Gunnar L. Wahlquist, Edgar B. Phillips 


N.D.E.A. Counseling and Guidance Institutes: Implications for Counselor 


Education 

Stewart C. Hulslander, C. Harold McCully, Robert O. Stripling, Richard H. 
Byrne, William C. Rhodes 

Research in Guidance of Superior Students 

John W. M. Rothney, W. J. Mueller, Kenneth C. Hoedt, Donald G. Hays 


Demonstration: Presentation of Occupational Information to High School 


Students 
Benjamin J. Novak, George DuBato 


1:30-2:50 


3:00 


4:30-6:00 


6:00 


8:00-9:20 


9:00-10:20 


The N.D.E.A. Experience and Its Implications for Teacher Educa 
Curricula ; 

June E. Holmes, Robert Poppendieck, Paul MacMinn, Dorothy Sebald 
Group Guidance as Students View It in Homeroom, Core, Clubs, and Other 
Student Activities 

Carl J. Manone, Ruth Strang, Student Panelists 
Counseling Philosophy Behind Counseling Practices 
Edward Landy, E. J. Shoben, Jr. ; Р 
The Psychiatric Patient in the Community: Ніз Post-Hospital Needs and 
Services 

Abraham Jacobs, John H. Beard, Joseph L. Weinberg 

АРСА Publications Committee—1959-1960 Members 


Business Meetings—All Divisions 


APGA Social Hour 


MONDAY EVENING, APRIL 11 


NAGSCT Annual Banquet 
Herman J. Peters 


Research in Higher Education 

David G, Danskin, David L. Clark 

Progress of the N.D.E.A. Loan Program 

Dennis L. Trueblood, Paul MacMinn 

Developing Student Responsibility for Independent Study 

Clarence Faust, Samuel Baskin, Shannon McCune, Wilbert McKeachie 
Underachievers—Another Look 

Herman J. Peters, Lance Shreffler, Charles E. Smyth 

Unhidden Persuaders in the Guidance Program: Press, Television, Radio, 
and Motion Pictures 

John J. Ferdian, Jr., Catherine L, Beachley, Godfrey Elliot, Martha Gable, 
Carrie К. Losi, Milt F, Tosky 

Methods and Procedures in Presenting Military Career Information to И 
Youth 

Mitchell Dreese, Frank L, Sievers, Robert W, Sylvester, William Boaz, C. К. 
Berquist, Harold A. Edgerton 

Student Personnel Work in Teacher Education 
A. M. Wellington, C. Gilbert Wrenn 

Counseling with the Neurologically Disabled 
Manuel Riklan, Robert Rossberg, Julian Myers 


TUESDAY MORNING, APRIL 12 


The Training and Treatment of Faculty Advisors 

Merle S. Kuder, Melvene D. Hardee, Earl Koile, Eugene L. Shepard 
The Student Personnel Program in Junior Colle ges 

Clyde Blocker, Robert H. Plummer, Walter Sindlinger 

Social Class Origins of Campus Behavior 

David С. Danskin, 5. Roy Heath, Robert F, Grose 


9:00-10:20 


9:00-11:30 
9:00-11:50 


10:30-11:50 


The Responsibility of Student Personnel Workers for Student Values 
Christine Y. Conaway, Frank C. Abbott, Edward D. Eddy, Jr., Donald A. 
Hoffman, Kathryn L. Hopwood 


Requirements for Admission to Teacher Education 

Earl T. Zwetschke, William H. Zeigel 

Orientation of Entry Workers 

John S. McCauley, Evelyn Murray, J. H. Mikutovicz, Grace G. Wilson, 
Jerome Melamed 

Courses in Occupations 

Harold L. Munson, Edward M. Carter, William A. Rubinfeld 

A Broadened Frame of Reference in Vocational Counseling 

Helen Wood, Joseph Samler, David H. Pritchard, Albert S. Thompson 

The Role of the Church in Vocational Guidance 

J. Dale Weaver, Frank L. Sievers ' 

Positive Interpersonal Relationships Between Teachers and Students as a 
Factor in Preventing Delinquency 

N. Harry Camp, E. Preston Sharpe 

Approaches to Guiding the Gifted in the Elementary School 

Anna R. Meeks, Albert I. Oliver 

Research in Rehabilitation 

Herbert Rusalem, Lloyd H. Lofquist, Philip G. Ladas, William M. Cannon 


Electronic Data Processing—Its Implications for Counseling: Univac Tour 


Research in Counseling 
Harold B. Pepinsky, Clyde A. Parker, Milton Schwebel, C. Gratton Kemp 


Use of Faculty as Student Personnel Workers 

Lawrence Riggs, Bernice Williamson, G. Robert Ross 

De-Emphasis of Organized Social Life on the College Campus 

Wheadon Block, Helen Reich, Lillian M. Johnson, E. Harold Stewart 

A Demonstration of How Staff Members Air Their Problems! 

Martha E. Peterson, John H. Flinn, C. H. Ruedisili, L. E. Drake, Gail F. 
Farwell 

Developmental Guidance 

Donald J. Herrmann, Stanley C. Thomas, Richard Morrison, Franklyn A. 
Graff, F. M. Buckley 

To Retire or Not To Retire—The Counseling Implications 

William J. Meinel, Maurice E. Linden, Arthur G. McDowell, Dwight S. 
Sargent 

Identification, Guidance and Counseling of Gifted Students 

Bernard Kaplan, Marion Byrnes, Glyn Morris, Gladys N. Jewett y 
Bringing Together the Professional Worker and the Employer Needing 
His Service 

William С. Norwood, Finlay L. Petrie, Sylvester S. Aichele, Wayne L. 
Besselman 

Changing Patterns in the Lives of Women | 

Julia E. Read, Mary I. Bunting, Dorothea A. Pfeiffer, Marguerite Ruoff 
Appraising Personal Qualities of Good Teachers 

Charles R. Foster, Robert Ritchie А 

Practical Approaches іп Working With the Gifted in Secondary Schools 


Carl O. Peets, A. Harry Passow 


10:30-11:50 A Deeper Look at the Role of the Counselor 


12:00 


1:30-2:50 


1:30-4:20 


T. J. Kuemmerlein, Katherine McKinnon 

Demonstration: Television—Its Uses and Implications for Guidance in 
Our Schools 

Emilie Rannells, Martha A. Gable, Helen Faust, Elizabeth Fleming, Cecilia 
Gleeson, Harold Horn, Catherine L. Beachley, Shirley Congdon 
Demonstration and Discussion of a Group Guidance Technique With 
Teenagers 

Pearle S. Norris, Jerome Weiss 

Promising Research in the Field of Counseling 

Harry Smallenburg, Raymond C. Hummel 

Placement of the Handicapped in the Rehabilitation Process 

Daniel Sinick, William Gellman, Olga M. Riley, Janet I. Pinner 

APGA Abroad: A Symposium 

F. Chandler Young, Arthur А. Hitchcock, C. Gilbert Wrenn, Donad E. Super, 
W. Max Wise 


DRC Luncheon 
Abraham Jacobs, Donald V. Wilson 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 12 


The Social Psychology of Student Riots 

Robert О. Stripling, Jack R. Gibb, Dyckman W. Vermilye, Ira J. Gordon 

Non-Intellectual Factors in Academic Performance 

Henry Weitz, Robert M. Morgan, Junius A. Davis, Merville C. Shaw 

The Decision-Making Process in Higher Education 

Willard Blaesser, Algeo Henderson, Margaret Hobein 

Review of Recent Research in Pupil Personnel Services 

Dolph Camp, Robert C. Hall, Dean Andrew, John W. M. Rothney 

The Effects and Expectations of N.D.E.A. for Rural Guidance Services 

Harold Watson, Bruce Shear, James С. Hayes, William Hopke 

Developmental Aspects of Vocational Guidance in Group Settings 

Danial Sinick, Virginia Ballard, Harold J. Reed, Margaret E. Bennett, Ward 
- Leis 

Use of Test Results in the Employment of Teachers 

W. Price Ewens, Arthur L. Benson 

Formal and Informal Ways of Involving Teachers in Guidance 

J. Dale Weaver, Robert Hoppock, Ruth Fedder, Leo Flax, Harold Munson, 

Gladys C. Murphy 

Emerging Concepts in Rehabilitation Counseling 

William Usdane, William Gellman, Kenneth Pohlman 

Prediction of Occupational Success From Multiple Aptitude Tests 

William Coleman, Albert Malpou, John D. Flanagan, Harold G. Seashore 


Training of Student Personnel Workers 


Bernard Block, Ruth E. Barry, Dennis L. Trueblood, George E. Hill, Mae A. 


Brunson, Harold B. Pepinsky, Richard M. Rundquist, J. W. Yates, Edward J. 
Shoben, Jr. 


Relationships Between Discipline Responsibilities and Counseling 
Gunnar І, Wahlquist, Rosa Wessel, Clara B. Bryant, Harvey R. deKraft, 
Herman M. Wessel, Eugenie Wheeler, Marechal-Neil Young 
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3:00-4:20 


6:30 


9:00-10:20 


Manpower Outlook for the 1960°s 

Dugald S. Arbuckle, James T. O'Connell, John A. Perkins, Forrest A. Kirk- 
patrick, Blanche Paulson 

Guidance at Work—Atlantic Refining Company Tour 


Communication With Faculty Members 

Ira J. Gordon, George A. Pierson, Lawrence E. Dennis, Edward C. Glanz, 
Joseph W. Fordyce 

Counseling Objectives in College Residence Halls 

H. C. Riker, E. G. Williamson, Elizabeth Greenleaf, Tom Polson 

Fraternity Autonomy and Responsibility 

Ronald W. Roskens, Charles McCracken, Emily Taylor, Roland Maxwell 

Use of the WAIS in Counseling Students With Academic Difficulties 
Barbara Kirk, Barbara Nachmann, Stanley J. Segal, Robert Moulton 
Teacher Education—Whither and Why? 

W. Price Ewens, J. R. Rackley 

What Recent Research Can Tell the Counselor About Predicting Student 
Success in College 

Edward O. Hascall, David R. Cook 

The Philadelphia School Guidance Story 

John Burriss, Robert Taber, Emilie Rannells, Marion Pierce, Alice Dahl 
Recent Trends in the Development of Rehabilitation Centers 

Joseph Bentevegna, Charles L. Roberts 


TUESDAY EVENING, APRIL 12 
APGA Banquet 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, APRIL 13 


Implications of Higher Education for Women | 
Winifred В. Horrocks, Pauline Tark, Wilson Knapp, Rachel Cox, Louise C. 
Leonard ) 

Merits of Undergraduate vs. Graduate Student Residence Hall Counselors 
С. В. Schwartz, Leslie Martin, Elizabeth Greenleaf, Dennis Т. rueblood, Mar- 
tin Snoke ar 4 

А Demonstration of the Use of Tape Recordings in Counseling 

Richard C. McKee, Thomas Martin, Jr. 

Changing Concepts of the Role of Counselor Educators А Е, 
Janet А. Kelley, George Е. НШ, Clarke Е. Hess, George D. Weigel, Willis 
E. Dugan 4 dd 

Occupational and Educational Information—Recent Findings 

Sol Swerdloff, Leon Lewis, Robert Cain, Cora Taylor 

Group Techniques in College Student Personnel Work 

June E. Holmes, Ruth M. Strang — ? 

Power Conflict in Classrooms and Motivation for Learning 

Mary Elizabeth Gilbert, David Jenkins 
How Can Counselors Build Support 
Communi d 
George "d Murphy, Douglas Dillenbeck, James K. Winfrey, Richard C. 
Robbins 


for the Guidance Program in the 


9:00-11:50 


1:30-2:50 


10:30-11:50 


1:30-2:50 


3:00 


4:30 


9:00-10:20 


Symposium on Elementary School Guidance: Continuing Interest Group 
for Counselors 

Helen F. Sharp, Anna R. Meeks, Alice V. Keliher, Raymond A. Patouillet, 
Esther Wenrich 

Rehabilitation for Independent Living 

Martin E. McCavitt, E. B. Whitten, Mary Switzer, Hon. Carl Elliot 
Vocational Counseling for Multi-Occupational Careers 

Robert E. Wurtz, Robert R. Bell, Howard Blanchard, Norman Kagan 


Workshop on High School and College Reading Research 
Alton L. Raygor, Maurice Woolf, Florence Hogan, Irving Baker, Carter B. 
Hart, Jr., Joseph Goffi, Frank Luciano 


Goals in Vocational Counseling: Mobilizing the Counselee 

Barbara Kirk, Lynn C. Rudikoff, Donald L. Grummon, S. Roy Heath, Jr., 
"Thomas Magoon 

The Application of Self-Concept Theory to Orientation Programs 

Richard McKee, G. Robert Ross 

Faculty Perceptions of Student Personnel Functions 

Clifford G. Houston, Laurine E. Fitzgerald, Walter F. Johnson, Jr. 

Teaching Teachers to Use Group Dynamics for Guidance 

A. M. Wellington, Esther Lloyd-Jones, Gordon Klopf 

Techniques in Job Development for the Older Worker 

Harold W. Williams, Earl T. Klein, Marguerite H. Coleman, Dana T. Leitch 
Group Methods in Vocational Guidance at the College Level 

John J. Rooney, Henry Borow, Donald H. Ford, Lawrence R. Malnig, Thomas 
N. McCarthy 

Practical and Action Research as It Applies to the Counselor and His Job 
Kenneth H. Parker, C. Kenneth Knox, Marjorie Longsdorf 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 13 


Ethical and Legal Principles Involved in Counseling Students 
Maurine E. Rosch, Esther Lloyd-Jones, Royce Brewster, Gilbert D. Moore, 
Kenneth Parker 


Industrial Rehabilitation 
C. Leonard Muskin, Emil Trapani, Roberta Townsend 


Business Meetings—AIl Divisions 
Conversational Cups—All Divisions 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL 13 
APGA Night 


THURSDAY MORNING, APRIL 14 


The Personnel Worker and the Competition for Talented Students 


wees M. Colver, W. L. Bobbitt, W. L. Brinkley, Jr., W. D. Perry, Joan Fiss 


Are Student Courts on the Way Out? 
Weldon P. Shofstall, John W. Truitt, Robert G. Schmahfeld 
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10:30-11:50 
« 
v 
12:00 
" — 1:30-9:50 


Evaluation of Orientation Programs 

W. L. Cash, Jr., Carl G. Fahrbach, Buhler M. Hedahl, Vern B. Crookston 
Problems in the Investigation of Vocational Development: A Symposium 
Harold B. Pepinsky, Henry Borow, Paul Dressel, Donald E. Super, David V. 
Tiedeman 

Disabled Students in Teacher Education Programs 

C. H. Patterson, Timothy S. Nugent, Morris G. McGee, James F. Rybak, J. 
Marlowe Slater 

Trends in Counselor Placement 

John H. Schrack, Franklin E. Moak, Nancy D. Stevens 

Critical Problems in the Administration of School Pupil Personnel Services 
Georgiana Staehle, Sara E. Wilcox, Robert P. Hopkins 


Who Should Be Eliminated? Criteria for College Admissions 

John F. McGowan, Thomas Magoon, John D. Block 

Industrial Interviewing and Individual Emphasis in Management Develop- 
ment 

Lawrence D. Edmonson, Richard B. Miller, Lincoln Atkins 

What Is Guidance in the Elementary School? 

Harold Cottingham, William B. Royster, John A. Barr, Raymond Patouillet, 
Earl W. Wilhelm 

Research in Teacher Education Student Personnel Work 

Robert O. Stripling, George Langberg, Vera F. Minkin 

Demonstration and Analysis of an Elementary School Case Conference in 
Action 

Vera Kwochka, Ruth Fedder, Muriel M. Gardiner, Alta Leary, Donald 
Vaughan 

Demonstration and Analysis of a Secondary School Case Conference in 
Action 

Elmore E. Pogar, Thomas Wright, Louis Bernstein, Evelyn W. Brehm, Ethel 
'T. Murphy, June B. Mussman, Lillian G. Rau 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 14 


NVGA Annual Luncheon 

C. Winfield Scott ae 
Luncheon—Pennsylvania School Counselors Association 

C. Gilbert Wrenn i PR 
Luncheon—Delaware Personnel and Guidance Association 


G. Oscar Carrington 


Competition and Cooperation from Student Unions 
William L. Swartzbaugh, William H. Cooper 

The Under-Achieving College Student 

Merville C. Shaw, Paul Heist, John C. Gowan, Merle Ohlsen 
The National Student Association and Its Operations 
С. W. McCracken, Donald A. Hoffman, Curtis B. Gans, 
S. Marcus 


Counselor Education—Research Report 
Lee E. Isaacson, Kenneth B. Hoyt, Richard H. Byrne, Royal B. Embree, 


Seth Arsenian 


Gordon Klopf, Isabel 


1:30-2:50 


Chronological Program—Sections ЇЇ and III 


Special Sessions, Committee Meetings, and Meetings of Extra-Divisional Groups 


9:00-12:00 


1:30-5:00 
1:30-6:00 
3:00-6:00 
4:00-6:00 


6:00 
7:00-10:00 


9:00-12:00 


10:00-12:00 
9:00-12:00 


1:30-2:50 


1:30-3:00 


Educational Programming for the Able 
Harry O. Eisenberg, Edward L. Wigham, Bruce Shertzer, Donald A. Green, 


Raymond Y. Chapman t : 
Demonstration: Presentation of Occupational Information to Elementary 
School Students 

James T. Boyd, Dorothea S. Paul, Kathryn F. Bovaird е 

А Community Looks at Its Manpower Resources for Economic Develop- 
ment 

Stefan H. Robock, William R. Ewald, Jr., John Dewey Coates 

Can Professors Counsel? 

Richard E. Hulet, Melvene D. Hardee, Robert B. Patrick, Jean L. Riggle 
How Counselors Can Help Pupils With College Admission Problems 

Mary Dwyer, Edward O, Hascall, Calvert Bowman, Cleo Richardson 


SATURDAY MORNING, APRIL 9 

NVGA Board of Trustees 
ACPA Executive Committee 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 9 
ACPA Executive Committee 
NVGA Board of Trustees 
Catholic Counselors in APGA 
APGA Executive Committee 


SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 9 
Dinner of the Editorial Board of the Catholic Counselor 
APGA Executive Council 


SUNDAY MORNING, APRIL 10 
APGA Executive Council 


GIF &E Workshop—Rehabilitating the Seriously Disabled: A Case 
y 


Conrad W. Snyder, Chairman; William Gellman, Speaker 
Catholic Counselors in APGA 


ACPA Committee on Student Personnel Monographs 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 10 


NAGSCT Exchange of Professional Ideas and Materials 
John S. Charlton, Dwight L. Arnold 


City Directors of Guidance 


2:30-4:20 


н 


- 


130-5:00 
:30-5:30 
3:00-4:30 


- 


4:30-5:30 


Ф 


:30—6:00 


S 


:00-9:00 


:00-10:00 
:00-11:00 
:30-8:30 
7:30-9:00 
7:30-9:30 


ч Sy CM Sao 


е 


:00-9:00 


e 


:30-10:00 
:00-10:00 


© 


7:30-9:00 


APGA Executive Council 

ae &E Workshop—Rehabilitating the Seriously Disabled: A Case 
tudy 

Conrad W. Snyder, Chairman; William Gellman, Speaker 

ACPA Committee on Student Personnel Monographs 

Catholic Counselors in APGA 


NAGSCT Joint Meeting State Supervisors and Counselor Trainers 
Bruce Shear, Donald J. Diffenbaugh, George Hill, Robert M. Colver 


NAGSCT First Meeting of the Executive Council 
Herman J. Peters, Chairman 
ACPA Editorial Board, Journal of College Student Personnel 


APGA First Meeting of Placement Committee 
APGA First Meeting International Relations Committee 


SUNDAY EVENING, APRIL 10 


NVGA Section Workshop 
ACPA First Meeting of Committee on Membership 
ACPA First Meeting of Committee on Professional Preparation and 


Education 
ACPA First Meeting of Committee on Publications and Research 


ACPA First Meeting of Committee on Hospitality 

ACPA First Meeting of Committee on Interrelationships in Higher Educa- 
tion 

ACPA First Meeting of Recorders 

ACPA First Meeting of 1961 Program Committee 

NVGA Section Workshop 


DRC Executive Council 

ACPA Executive Committee 

APGA Orientation Meeting, International Visitors 
APGA Second Meeting of Placement Committee 
City Directors of Guidance 

Directors of Guidance Centers 


NVGA Meeting of Publication Committee 
NAGSCT—National Defense Education Act in 1959—Report of Progress 
Frank L. Sievers, Robert W. Stoughton, Dean L. Hummel, William H. Mc- 


Creary 3 y 
APGA Meeting of Committee on Nominations and Elections 


Marion Peck 
APGA Reception for International Visitors 
NAGSCT Professional Issues and Goals of the National Defense Counseling 
and Guidance Institute Program 
Ralph Bedell, Leona E. Tyler, Edward C. Roeber 
MONDAY MORNING, APRIL 11 
NVGA Editorial Board, Vocational Guidance Quarterly 
ASCA Board of Governors 


8:00-9:00 


1:30-2:50 
3:00-4:20 


4:30-6:00 


8:00-9:20 
9:30-11:00 


7:30-9:00 


8:00-9:00 


10:00-12:00 


1:30-2:50 
1:30-4:20 
4:20-5:45 
5:00-6:00 


9:00-10:00 


APGA Research Awards Committee 
NVGA Section Recorders 

NVGA State Representatives x E 
Meeting for Veterans Administration VR&E Counseling and Training 
Personnel 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 11 
APGA Publications Committee 


ACPA, NASPA, NADWC, AARCO Joint Committee Meeting 
NVGA Committee on Vocational Guidance in Group Settings 
NVGA Section for the Gifted 

NVGA Placement and Follow-Up Group 

NVGA Military Guidance Group 


APGA Social Hour 


MONDAY EVENING, APRIL 11 
ASCA Meeting of Membership Committee 
APGA Assembly 


TUESDAY MORNING, APRIL 12 


Breakfast Meeting, Editorial Board of Personnel and Guidance Journal 
Breakfast—University of Denver Area 

Breakfast—University of Minnesota Alumni 

Breakfast—Harvard University Alumni 


NVGA Guidance Information Review Service Committee 
NVGA Sections Workshop—Representatives of NVGA Sections for 
Coordination of NVGA Program Activities 


ACPA Joint Committee—ACPA, NASPA, NAWDC, AACRO 
APGA Executive Council 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 12 
APGA Publications Committee (1960-61 Members) 
ACPA Executive Committee 
APGA Assembly 


SPATE Social Hour 

Ohio School Counselors Association Social Hour 
Indiana University Alumni Social Hour 
Temple University Alumni Social Hour 

ACPA Social Hour 


TUESDAY EVENING, APRIL 12 


APGA Second Meeting International Relations Committee 
Meeting, Editors of APGA and Divisional Journals 
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1:30-3:00 


3:00-4:20 


4:30-6:00 


NAGSCT Southern Regional Meeting 

APGA Meeting of Ethical Standards Committee 

APGA Finance Committee 

ACPA Second Meeting of Committee on Membership 

ACPA Second Meeting on Nominations 

ACPA Second Meeting of Committee on Professional Preparation and 
Education 

ACPA Second Meeting of Committee on Publications and Research 

ACPA Second Meeting of Committee on Interrelationships in Higher 
Education 

ACPA Second Meeting of Recorders 

ASCA Meeting of 1961 Program Committee 

NAGSCT Second Meeting of Executive Council 

Southern College Personal Association Social Hour 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, APRIL 13 


Breakfast—Nebraska Guidance and Personnel Association 
Breakfast—Students and Alumni of Boston University 
Breakfast—Michigan Guidance and Personnel Organization 
Michigan Council of Guidance and Personnel Organizations 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 13 
ACPA, NASPA, NAWDC, AACRO Joint Committee Meeting 


ACPA Second Business Meeting 
ASCA Second Business Meeting 
DRC Second Business Meeting 
NAGSCT Second Business Meeting 
NVGA Second Delegate Assembly 
SPATE Second Business Meeting 
NVGA Vocational Counseling 
NVGA Young Workers Section 
NVGA Audio-Visual Section 
NVGA Women’s Interest Section 


NVGA Older Workers Section A А 
МУСА Joint Meeting, Group Methods of Presenting Occupational 


Information Section and the Academy of Teachers of Occupations 
NVGA Rural Guidance Section 

NVGA Placement and Follow-Up Section ; 
NVGA Educational and Occupational Information Committee 


ACPA Conversational Cups 

ASCA Conversational Cups 

DRC Conversational Cups 

NAGSCT Conversational Cups 

NVGA Conversational Cups 

SPATE Conversational Cups 3 
APGA International Relations Committee, 
for International Visitors 


Convention Evaluation Meeting 
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THURSDAY MORNING, APRIL 14 
9:00-12:00 ACPA Executive Committee 


" THURSDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 14 


1:00-2:00 - APGA Meeting of New Members to 1961 Assembly 
NVGA Meeting of Old and New Board of Trustees 


1:30-3:00 — ASCA Meeting of the Board of Governors 
2:00-3:00 МУСА Meeting of New Members to Delegate Assembly 
3:00-5:00 АРСА Meeting of New Members, 1960-61 Executive Council 


Differential Interest Patterns of Engineering Graduates 


WOODROW W. REED, EDWIN 


A CRUCIAL FACTOR influencing the choice 
of curriculum at the college level is 
the interest pattern of the student. Berdie 
compared performance on ability, interest, 
and personality tests of students enrolled in 
various curricula at a large university and 
found that the interest patterns were much 
more important than were ability scores in 
differentiating among the curricula [2]. 
Therefore, the determination of interest 
patterns which differentiate among various 
curricula would seem to be of considerable 
usefulness with college students who are un- 
decided as to their vocational and curricu- 
lum choice. 

A number of attempts have been made to 
locate such differential patterns, with some 
success, For example, Shaffer and Kuder 
found significantly different interest pat- 
terns when comparing physicians, lawyers, 
and businessmen [4]. However, in many 
cases a college student—and his counselor— 
are faced not with a problem of choice 
among a number of relatively unrelated 
fields, but rather with the necessity of select- 
ing a specialty within a more general pro- 
fession. A case in point is engineering, in 
which a student must commit himself fairly 
early in his college career to a concentration 
in one of a number of special areas, €.g., 
mechanical, chemical, electrical, etc. 

Several studies have attempted to analyze 
more intensively the interest patterns of en- 
gineers. Barnette compared VA counselees 
who later failed in their engineering train- 
ing and those who were successful (/]. He 
found that, in their performances on the 
Kuder, the successful students scored highest 
in computational and scientific interests and 
lowest on clerical interests. He also com- 
pared data from four different sources con- 
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cerning Kuder performance by “electrical- 
mechanical” engineers and found similar 
patterns existing. Speer went even further 
in analyzing areas within engineering [5]. 
He classified entering freshmen at Illinois 
Institute of Technology into four groups: 
"scientific engineering" (chemical, mechan- 
ical, civil, electrical); “non-scientific engi- 
neering” (industrial, fire prevention); "non- 
engineering: business"; and "non-engineer- 
ing: architecture," Не found that the "sci- 
entific engineers" were high in computa- 
tional, scientific and mechanical interest; 
the “non-scientific engineers" were high in 
computational and persuasive interests; the 
“non-engineers: business” were high in 
computational, persuasive, literary, and 
clerical interests; and the “non-engineers: 
architecture” were high in artistic, musical, 
and literary interests. 

In the studies cited above, however, there 
is exhibited a reluctance to compare interest 
patterns by specific areas of engineering, 
even though this would be the most useful 
type of information for counseling pur- 

ses. The feeling among counselors seems 
to be that the differences among the various 
special areas are relatively small and that 
the general interest inventories currently in 
use would, therefore, be unsuccessful in es- 
tablishing differential interest patterns 
among them. The purpose of this investi- 
gation was to test this assumption. 


Method 


The subjects for the study were 187 men 
who had received the B.S. in Engineering de- 

се from Iowa State University during the 
years 1955-1957 and who at some time dur- 
ing their college career had taken the Kuder 
Preference Record—Vocational form C at 
the Student Counseling Service of the Uni- 
versity. These men had graduated in one 
of eight curricula: agricultural engineering 
(N = 13), architectural engineering (N= 
97), architecture (N = 19), chemical engi- 
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neering (N = 17), civil engineering (N = 
30), electrical engineering (№ = 20), gen- 
eral engineering (N = 40), and mechanical 
engineering (N = 21). 

In most cases, the title of the curriculum 
should be sufficient to describe its content 
and goals. However, a few clarifications 
are in order. All of the curricula are de- 
signed as four-year programs except for 
architecture and architectural engineering, 
each of which normally takes five years. 
These latter two fields are distinguished by 
the fact that in architecture more emphasis 
is placed on drawing and less on structures 
than in architectural engineering. The cur- 
riculum in general engineering is less spe- 
cialized than the others and is designed for 
persons intending to enter personnel fields 
related to engineering. The student be- 
comes acquainted with the fundamental as- 
pects of the various specialties and in addi- 
tion is allowed more electives outside engi- 
neering, which he generally takes in such 
fields as industrial administration and in- 
dustrial psychology. It should also be 
noted that the first-year curriculum for all 
fields is identical (with the exception of a 
special drawing course for architecture stu- 
dents) so that a definite choice need not be 
made until near the end of the first year. 

In order to compare the Kuder profiles 
of the individuals in the various curricula, 
differences among the mean raw scores of 
the eight curriculum groups for each of the 
10 scales were tested for significance by 
means of the F-test. 


Results and Discussion 


The results are summarized in TABLE 1, 
which contains the mean raw scores for each 
curriculum group on each scale of the 
Kuder plus the mean score for the entire 
group, the within-group standard deviations 
and F values for each scale, and the degree 
of significance of the difference for each 
scale, 

It is evident from the table that the dif- 
ferences among the various curricula are 
significant for eight of the 10 Kuder scales 
at the one per cent level of confidence, The 
only scales not showing significant differ- 
ences are musical and clerical. The most 
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outstanding difference is found on the ar- 
tistic scale, due primarily to the extremel) 
high scores made by the architecture and ar- - 
chitectural engineering students. р 

One problem posed by a study of this sort 
is that the individual's interest pattern апа 
his curriculum are interacting in ways which 
cannot be controlled. Since these results 
were obtained from students who had been - 
counseled, it is likely that knowledge of. 
their interest patterns played some part in 
their choice of curriculum and that the а 
ferences among the curricula are thus some- 
what exaggerated. This might be verified 
later by examining the interest patterns of 
graduates who had had no counseling while 
in college. However, since it appears that 
most counselors think of engineering fields ~ 
as being fairly similar, it is doubtful if they 
would have any consistent impressions as 
to the field suggested by a particular inter- 
est pattern which would in turn influence 
their guidance of a student. 

In addition to the influence which knowl- 
edge of the interest pattern might have on 
curriculum choice, it is also known that ex 3 
perience in a particular curriculum can in- 
fluence interest patterns. Bordin and Wil- 
son demonstrated that the Kuder interest - 
patterns of college students tended to change 
in accordance with change in curriculum 
[3]. In the present study, however, this is 
probably not a determining factor since in 
most cases the students took the Kuder rela- | 
tively early in their college careers before” 
their curriculum could have had much еЁ 
fect on their interests. 

The fact that the results are given im: 
terms of raw scores rather than the mon 
typical Kuder pattern of percentiles may 
provoke some misinterpretation. The raw 
Scores were of course used to facilitate 
Statistical analysis. However, anyone in- 
terested in seeing the scores as percenti 
can transform them by use of the typical 
Kuder profile sheet. Such a transformation 
shows that all of the mean scores for the to- 
tal group of engineers fall between the 20! 
and 80th percentiles, although some i 
and low areas for individual curricula ©: 
also be noted. For the purposes of th 
study, emphasis has been placed upon thé 
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TABLE 1 
Mean Raw Scores of Various Kuder Scales For Graduates of Different Engineering Curricula 


Curriculum n о Ме Со 
Ag. Engin. 13 48 48 28 
Arch, Engin. 27 43 53 23 
Architecture 19 38 43 35 
Chem. Engin. 17 48 43 33 
Civil Engin. 30 45 51 51 
Elec. Engin. 20 37 52 36 
Gen. Engin. 40 38 43 38 
Mech, Engin. 21 48 58 33 

Mn 43 49 32 43 

Sw 12.70 10.00 8.90 10.75 

F 4.01 2597 2.88 9.39 

Sig. <0.01 <0.01 <0.01 «0.01 


significance of raw score differences rather 
than specific curriculum profiles. 

The major question to be raised con- 
cerns the value of the results for vocational 
counseling. It seems evident that the as- 
sumption that general interest inventories 
cannot differentiate among subgroups of a 
profession has been strongly controverted. 
Therefore, this should allow the counselor 
to put greater faith in the value of such 
measurements in helping a client to make 
a vocational—and curriculum—choice. In 
dealing with a client, the counselor can thus 
make scale-by-scale comparisons between the 
client’s interest pattern and those of the 
various engineering areas as presented in 
"TABLE 1 and thus locate those curriculum 
groups which the client's interest pattern 
most nearly resembles. 


Summary and Conclusions 


This study was designed to test the im- 
plicit assumption that general interest in- 
ventories are not helpful in differentiating 
among sub-areas of a profession. 187 engi- 
neering graduates of Iowa State who had 
been seen in the Student Counseling Serv- 
ice were divided into eight groups according 
to the curriculum in which they received 
their degree, and scale-by-scale comparisons 
of their Kuder scores were made. The fol- 
lowing conclusions can be drawn. 

1. A general interest inventory, such as 
the Kuder, can show significant differences 
among graduates in various engineering 
areas. 
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Sc P A L Mu 5 C 
38 38 18 13 13 43 43 
33 38 48 13 12 28 40 
33 43 48 18 18 33 48 
58 43 28 18 18 38 44 
43 39 23 18 10 35 44 
49 40 19 17 12 30 51 
43 53 18 23 15 35 53 
48 38 28 13 13 33 43 
29 43 17 14 34 46 
13.35 9.65 7.10 8.20 11.70 12.80 
4,28 23.91 3.74 1267, 1.2575: 1121548. 
«0.01 <0.01 <0.01 20.05 <0.01 20.05 


2. Differences significant at the опе per 
cent level were found for the following 
scales; outdoor, mechanical, computational, 
scientific, persuasive, artistic, linguistic, and 
social service. Differences on the other two 
scales were not significant at the five per 
cent level. 

3. In counseling an individual interested 
in engineering, a scale-by-scale comparison 
between his Kuder scores and the mean 
scores of various engineering groups may be 
useful for determining those groups to 
which he is most similar. 

In addition, it is evident that the small 
sample size and the way in which the sam- 
ple was selected impose limitations on the 
inferences which can be drawn from this 
study. The results, therefore, do no more 
than suggest that the collection of Kuder 
scores from a large random sample of fresh- 
men engineering students and the resulting 
norms obtained from a four year follow-up 
would be of value for counseling purposes. 
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The House-Tree-Person Test: A Case Stud) 


CHRISTINE P’SIMER 


Us or Joun N. Buck's House-Tree-Per- 
son projective test as an instrument to 
explore personality and to enhance the 
counseling of freshman women students 
proved of some value according to a study 
conducted at Florida State University [7]. 
The evidence, namely change in direction 
of normal behavior as shown on a post-test 
MMPI profile, was found in five detailed 
case studies of students. These students 
were observed as a sub-study of a larger 
study of freshman women in residence with 
whom an experimental program was con- 
ducted to determine effects of residence hall 
counseling. 

The House-Tree-Person test is а two- 
phased approach to personality. The free- 
hand drawing gives opportunity for a non- 
verbal, creative, and almost unstructured 
response. "The Post-Drawing Interrogation 
allows for the verbal and apperceptive ex- 
pression of the client. The PDI offers the 
client an opportunity for definition, de- 
scription, and interpretation of objects 
drawn. The test gives information con- 
cerning five phases of personality: (1) sen- 
sitivity, (2) flexibility, (3) maturity, (4) effi- 
ciency, and (5) integration [8]. 

Although the case study individuals were 
considered to have been identified as stu- 
dents with probable emotional instability 
because of their placement on the Minne- 
sota Personality Score at Freshmen Orien- 
tation, they were also considered to be pri- 
marily normal college students [6]. А fur- 
ther consideration was given to personality 
patterns by test and re-test profiles using 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory. The MPS, the H-T-P, and the 
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pre-test MMPI scores were used by the 
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counselor as background information fo 
exploring and confirming emotional feel. 
ings expressed by students during the ini: 
tial phases of the counseling process of the 
study. In each case, MMPI profiles identi- 
fied the students having patterns of emo- 
tional stress within the normal range [4]. 


Case Study 


For example, a student known as D was 
identified on the MPS as a student with a 
suspect Emotionality Score and later was 
assessed as having one extreme Pa score on; 
the MMPI with three other scores near the 
normal mid-point range. It seemed rea- 
sonable to assume that Student D might ex- 
perience unreasonable fears in new situa- 
tions or mild depression, excessive worry, 
lack of confidence, or inability to concen- 
trate. The counselor could assume that 
while the basic personality would be rela 
tively difficult to change, a supportive 
counseling program might result in insight 
and relief from general stress which could 
result in a better adjustment to college in 
the freshman year. 1 

Therefore, the further use of a projective 
test, the H-T-P test, which might enhance 
the counseling sessions and enlarge the 
counselor's understanding of the individ- 
ual, seemed worth while. The House-Tree: 
Person test offered an opportunity for 
student to project feelings about family 
lationships and self-understandings, and н 
score ап IO which might indicate academic 
limitations [7]. 

Subject D was given the House-In 
Person test by the residence counselor 
prescribed by the author [2]. On the 
the student scored an IQ range of 90-1 
The chromatic drawings demonstr: 
above average and superior ability in 
tails, proportion, and perspective. 
achromatic drawings also contained avel 
and superior scores, 
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In the drawing of the house, Student D 
seemed to project the feeling of need to 
structure the environment. The house was 
drawn on the page in such a manner that 
the unattainable home was indicated. The 
curtained windows seemed to indicate 
withdrawal tendencies. The drawing of 
the chimneys and windows seemed to re- 
veal conflict over the sex role [5]. 

The drawing of the tree projected feel- 
ings of loneliness. During the Post-Draw- 
ing Interrogation the tree was located at 
the home of a person to whom the student 
felt obligation and subjugation B]. The 
feelings expressed verbally revealed desire 
for autonomy and at the same time guilt 
feelings because of disloyalty. 

In the drawing of the person, the subject 
drew a figure later identified as a younger 
brother about whom she felt concerned. 
Comparison of the verbal and feeling con- 
tent of the counseling interviews with the 
projection of the three drawings compared 
favorably with the objective scores secured 
on the other measures of personality 
(MPS and MMPI). The IQ score of the 
House-Tree-Person test compared favor- 
ably with the IQ score obtained on the 
ACE during orientation. 

Factual information about Student D, 
known by the counselor through registra- 
tion blanks and autobiographical materials, 
aided in the total consideration given to the 
case. Student D was 18.2 in age, she listed 
her father as dead, and she did not list a 
step-father although the mother had remar- 
ried. Student D was active in her high 
school and home church. Some of the verbs 
used in her autobiographical sketch showed 
enthusiasm for her high-school teachers and 
subjects. Other verbs used by Student D 
revealed her daydreams about her pros- 
pects for the future, her uncertainty about 
success in college, and her desire to change 
and to accept help. There was no sentence 
about her family or anyone in it. 

Scores obtained on the personality tests 
and the results of the House-Tree-Person 
test seemed to confirm the counselor's early 
identification of the student as one who 
needed warm acceptance in the new college 
environment. The counselor attempted to 
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establish and to maintain this accepting at- 
titude during the series of counseling inter- 
views in order that the student could ex- 
perience some lessening of anxiety and some 
growth in self-understanding and self-ac- 
ceptance. 

After the counselor had begun the series 
of counseling interviews, she learned from 
Student D that the "father" was not "dead." 
Later on, the student was able to discuss 
the father who had left the mother when 
the children were small. She was able to 
talk about her home life and to look for- 
ward to her own plans for additional aca- 
demic and vocational work, which would 
make her financially independent of the 
home. She was able to accept, according to 
her own statements, the dual roles of au- 
thority and discipline which existed in the 
home and to look forward to establishing 
her own home. 

During the counseling sessions, Student 
D was referred to other personnel services 

1) for vocational interviewing and coun- 
seling; (2) for academic counseling; and (8) 
for health service. Problems which caused 
anxiety included (1) uncertainty about fam- 
ily situation; (2) need for financial inde- 
pendence; (3) uncertainty about vocational 
goals; (4) development as a student leader; 
(5) new understandings of herself as a young 
adult. Some of these anxieties were re- 
lieved through counseling sessions as a re- 
sult of referral. Reports were exchanged 
by the residence counselor and the referral 
agents. The student was aware of this ex- 
change of information and ideas regarding 
the development of her school program. 

Identification of the young brother dur- 
ing the Post-Interrogation Period served as 
the opening wedge for the discussion of the 
family situation. Identification of the per- 
son related to the drawing of the tree led 
to a discussion of the father who had aban- 
doned Student D and to the relative to 
whom she felt indebted. Guilt feelings 
with regard to the “dead father” and to the 
critical relative were expressed and explored 
by the student. 

Student D kept time budgets and money 
budgets as a result of problems discussed 
during counseling. Student D became a 
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freshman hall officer and had opportunities 
for informal contacts with the residence 
counselor in hall council meetings in addi- 
tion to the counseling sessions. 

At the end of the counseling sessions, Stu- 
dent D and the counselor reviewed their 
counseling sessions and recorded, mechani- 
cally, the final review session. Student D 
had given consent for the recording and 
was interested in hearing it. The final 
interview revealed the sense of success 
which the student felt in dealing with her 
problems. She had plans for her sopho- 
more year and was looking forward to the 
summer of work. The review revealed that 
Student D was aware of the personal-social 
counseling available to her in the residence 
hall. She revealed her sense of warm ac- 
ceptance in the counseling situation and 
appreciation of the consideration which had 
been shown to her by referral personnel. 
Finally, the review indicated the awareness 
of the student that she was making progress 
in problem-solving and in student leader- 
ship. 

The MMPI re-test profile indicated a 
change in scores which, while slight, was in 
the direction of the mid-point of the normal 
range, 30-70. It seemed reasonable to as- 
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7. P’Simer, Christine. 


8. Wilcox, 


sume that the counseling process had been 
enhanced by understandings of personalii 
problems through the use of the House. 
Tree-Person projective test. р, 
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GUIDANCE INTERNSHIP TRAINING 
AT INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


LOUIS G. 


T* MEET THE NEED for a comprehensive, 
carefully supervised guidance internship 
program in a school setting, a new course, 
"Internship Training in Guidance," is being 
offered at Indiana University. 'The pro- 
gram for graduate students in guidance is 
unique in that there are two separate and 
distinct phases of the program. 

First, there is the campus program in 
which students spend five hours per week 
under the direction of a trained counselor 
in a local high school. In addition to that 
training, the student is required to spend 
two hours per week in a seminar session 
on campus. 

The second phase of the program permits 
teachers who are actually employed in a 
school to intern under a trained counselor 
in their own school To do this, the 
teacher must have a minimum of five hours 
per week to devote to the guidance program 
under the direct supervision of the trained 
counselor in his school. 

To help fill the need for counseling prac- 
tices in a school setting, a pilot program in 
internship in guidance was developed in the 
secondary schools of Bloomington, Indiana, 
on an experimental basis in the spring of 
1952. In this program students working on 
the master's degree in guidance were per- 
mitted to sign up for the internship course 
and were assigned to one of the local Bloom- 
ington high schools for a minimum of five 
hours per week under the direction ofa 
trained supervisor in guidance. The stu- 
dents were also required to attend a weekly 
seminar on campus to complement the work 
they were doing in the local schools. 


Louis С. Ѕонмірт is Associate Professor and Head 
of the Guidance Division, School of Education, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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The experimental program was carefully 
planned with the supervisors in the local 
schools to ensure a series of experiences that 
could not be duplicated in the college class- 
room. 

Four students took part in the pilot pro- 
gram, and the results were so successful that 
a permanent internship in guidance pro- 
gram was planned. After considerable re- 
finement and faculty approval, the intern- 
ship course was added to the guidance cur- 
riculum in the fall of 1953. 


The Campus Program 


Each semester approximately six students 
are permitted to enroll in an "Internship in 
Guidance." These students must have com- 
pleted at least three courses in guidance, in- 
cluding introduction to guidance, a course 
in the use and dissemination of occupa- 
tional information, and one in the tech- 
niques of counseling. This concentration 
of courses is necessary to provide the intern 
with some background in theory before he 
works in a school setting and deals with stu- 
dents. 

After selection, the intern is assigned to 
Bloomington High School, University High 
School, or Martinsville High School (at 
Martinsville, Indiana). Choice of schools 
is determined by the instructor of the course 
and depends primarily upon the needs of 
the student. 

Interns are required to work for a mini- 
mum of five hours a week at the school 
assigned. This time is normally divided 
into three visits to the school each week and 
covers the usual 18-week semester. The in- 
tern works out his schedule with the super- 
visor under whom he is to work and ar- 
ranges some of his hours in the morning 
and some in the afternoon to get а well- 
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rounded picture of the entire school day. 
When starting his work the intern is taken 
to the school in which he is to work and is 
introduced to the supervisor and other 
school personnel he will be required to 
work with during the period of his intern- 
ship. 

At the initial meeting, the intern works 
out his schedule with the supervisor. The 
supervisor is briefed on the background of 
the intern, and a program, within school 
limitations, is set up to fill his needs. 

All interns attend a weekly seminar in 
which they make a progress report covering 
the work they are doing. They are given 
the opportunity to ask questions covering 
the work they are doing and to get explana- 
tions they are unable to resolve at the school 
in which they work. In addition to general 
information, the students are shown films 
about role playing, effective criticism, the 
role of the bully, cheating, being a good 
loser, mental health, and respect for prop- 
erty. New developments in guidance and 
counseling are discussed, with an emphasis 
on how the new techniques could be uti- 
lized in the local school. 

Finally, each intern is required to do a 
series of assignments as indicated below: 

1. Diary: Keep a record of the activities 
you took part in that relate to the guidance 
Program. At the end of the semester this 
diary is to be broken down into the various 
areas (ie, counseling, giving tests, scoring 
tests, interviewing, occupational informa- 
tion, in-service faculty training, talking to 
parents, Career Day, etc.) and a time dis- 
tribution made. Don't be disturbed if you 
haven't done something in all areas, and be 
sure to add any that haven't been men- 
tioned, 


2. Case Study: Select a youngster about 
whom you can gather information. and 
write as complete a case study as you can. 
Avoid bizarre or extreme disciplinary cases, 

3. Occupational information: Survey the 
occupational information resources of your 
school. Point out the good and bad fea- 
tures and make recommendations for im- 
provement. 


4. Testing program: Describe the testing 
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program, pointing out its weaknesses; 
make recommendations as to how it can b 
improved. 

5. Interview: Interview as many students 
as you can. Select any one interview and 
write up notes you took for that interview, 
In a brief paragraph criticize the notes you 
have taken. 

6. Evaluation: In a short paper evaluate 
your training as an intern. Write about its 
good features and the areas in which it 
could be improved. 

These assignments, which the intern is re- 
quired to do on his own time, are carefully 
explained. The assignments vary from se- 
mester to semester, but in general they cover 
the above-described content. 


The Off-Campus Program 


Because campus facilities for the training 
of interns is extremely limited and the need 
is so great, the program has been set up to 
permit qualified and interested teachers to 
intern in the schools in which they teach. 
In this phase of the program, teachers who 
have had work in the previously listed areas 
of guidance are currently working on the 
master's degree, and those who can be re- 
leased for a minimum of five hours a week 
during the regular school day to work in 
the guidance program are permitted to en- 
roll for internship training. Further рге 
requisites are that the principal's permission 
be obtained and that a competent super- 
visor in guidance be available to direct the 
work, 

In the off-campus program, the intern 
spends a minimum of five hours a week in 
the schools guidance program under the 
direction of a trained supervisor, who may 
be a dean of boys or girls, the head counse- 
lor, or in some cases the principal. Each 
Supervisor must have enough training and 
experience to qualify for the Indiana super- 
visor of guidance certificate. 

The intern in the off-campus program 
completes the same series of assignments as 
does the campus intern. These assign- 
ments are completed during the intern's off- 
duty time. 


Because the off-campus intern is not able 
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to attend weekly seminars on the campus, 
the counselor educator from Indiana Uni- 
versity visits him twice during the semes- 
ter of internship. The first visit occurs 
early in the semester. At that time the pro- 
gram is fully explained to the school princi- 
pal, the supervisor, and in some cases the 
superintendent of schools. 

Late in the semester the counselor edu- 
cator makes a second visit to the intern. 
During the second visit the program is dis- 
cussed with the principal and the super- 
visor, and recommendations are made for 
future strengthening of the program. The 
evaluation of the supervisor, plus the 


quality of the written assignments, deter- 
mines the grade for the internship. 

Interns are selected on the basis of past 
performance in graduate work, promise of 
professional competence in guidance and 
counseling, and an interview with each 
prospective intern. 


Summary 

Since 1953, over 100 graduate students 
have interned under this dual program. 
‘The response from students, principals, and 
supervisors has been enthusiastic. Most 
students in the off-campus program con- 
tinue the internship for a second semester 
without credit. 


YALE-FAIRFIELD STUDY OF ELEMENTARY TEACHING NOW AVAILABLE 


Teacher Preparation for 
title of the latest report of 
two and one-half year program 


women college graduates who wante 


teaching. The project not on 
study and practice teaching req 
on-going experiences in 
elementary education. 


aspects of the Yale-Fairfield study write: Mr. 
The Yale-Fairfield Study of Elementary 


Connecticut. 
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Mothers Who Are College Graduates is the 
the Yale-Fairfield study. The study reports à 
designed to meet the needs of 
d to prepare for elementary classroom 
ly provided for the professional areas of 
uired for certification, but also furnished 
observation and participation in all aspects of 
For further information regarding this and other 
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Clyde M. Hill, Director, 
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CLIFFORD P. FROEHLICH 
1914-1959 


Ten years ago in Lincoln, Nebraska, Dr. Clifford P. Froehlich, then serving 
as a guidance specialist in the U. S. Office of Education, advised one of the authors 
who was helping in the development of counseling in the schools of this state: 
"Don't settle for anything less; keep driving for full-time, professionally trained 
counselors." 

This advice typified Dr. Froehlich, known throughout the education world 
as “Cliff.” He was never satisfied to settle for anything less than eminence in the 
professional guidance field he had entered and to which he devoted his life. He 
believed that the young people of this nation would be served best by refusing 
to compromise the best in guidance. This was at a time when the U. S. Office 
of Education was on its way to denying the significance of guidance in American 
education by sharply reducing its staff in guidance services. 

Cliff's foresight has been verified by recent events. He realized that guidance 
work would neither succeed nor develop unless the profession was composed of 
full-time, well-prepared counselors with Breat professional competence. Even 
though the concept was not popular, he persisted in it. Many events, laws, and 
state regulations within the past two years have acknowledged the view that 
Cliff held and his leadership in persisting in this view. 

It is difficult to separate one's devotion to his work from his drive toward 


tion is unnecessary with Cliff Froehlich. After the onset of his illness, approxi- 
mately three years ago, an event occurred that was most characteristic of Cliff in 
these later years as well as in the earlier ones. Cliff was to deliver the principal 
address at a meeting Co-sponsored by АРСА and the President's Committee on 
Government Contracts. The conference was concerned with the guidance of 
youth of minority groups. It was important, but Cliff was not sure that he would 
be physically able to complete the address. He told one of the authors to take a 
copy of the address, and “if I have to sit down, you finish it; it must be done.” In 
this determination to finish the work he had started, Cliff illustrated in his own 
action the same drive that he encouraged in others. On the day of that conference 
in Washington, Cliff completed his address. 

Cliff had amazing resilience of m 


California, is a case in point. 
Its values and developments were pointed up 
ven, at a meeting of the Northern California 
ation, the work was evaluated. The pupil-main- 
ued. They constitute one example of Cliff's facile 


M ultiple-counseling is another ex 


out into the future. Without claimi ample of Cliff Froehlich’s interest in going 


ng any priority to the concept, Cliff devel- 
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oped research and practice in multiple-counseling. He illustrated, experiment- 
ally, the application of multiple-counseling to school situations. 

Very recently, Cliff had the opportunity to plan a counselor-educator suite 
in the new College of Education building on the Berkeley campus of the Univer- 
sity of California. With its counseling supervision facilities, opportunities for 
class collaboration among staff members, and provisions to encourage graduate 
student research, the suite seems to express another part of Cliff Froehlich’s impact 
upon guidance. He was identified with counselor preparation not only in his 
regular work, but also in special activities. He was largely responsible for the 
series of publications of the U. S. Office of Education on Counselor Preparation. 
Later articles and his several books have contributed further to the education 
of counselors in many parts of the world. Studying Students, Guidance Testing, 
Guidance Services in Schools—with current revisions as Guidance Testing and 
Guidance Services in Schools—are among the leading works for the education of 
counselors. Cliff's impact upon guidance will be felt permanently in the work that 
he did, in the developments he provided for counselor education, and through his 
students who will carry his work to future generations. One of them said a few 
months ago that he would never have been able to become the counselor that he 
had were it not for Dr. Froehlich's having discovered him, inspired him, and 
educated him. Cliff was a very great teacher. 

To the American Personnel and Guidance Association, Cliff Froehlich 
brought the same greatness that he devoted to his professional positions. His 
ardent promotional activities culminated in APGA's formal organization in 1952. 
Later as President in the crucial year 1956-1957, Cliff saw the Association as the 
professional home and leader of guidance and student personnel work. He 
realized that during these critical years in the national life the profession would 
emerge as a bulwark of our democratic society, and if this professional organization 
were to perform its role, it must have a headquarters building in which it could 
function, At the time of the October, 1956, Executive Council meetings in De- 
troit, when his recent illness first struck him, Cliff developed the idea of Life 
Subscribers to form the core of financial support for the new home. Coupled with 
the much needed increase in dues, this idea made it possible to have the kind of 
financial base that, with later contributions, has made a home for our professional 
Association a reality, His foresight, imagination, and drive conceived this idea 
and has brought APGA a headquarters office at this time when he predicted the 
‘Association would be serving much more broadly and deeply in the national life. 
Cliff also lived to see how effective the joint activities of this Association could be 
in gaining support for legislation affecting guidance. р VW 

With all of his professional activities, he devoted a good portion of his time 
to his family, civic, and church affairs. In his personal life, his friendships were 
deep and warm. Those who were privileged to be his friends will have had a 
rich experience that will affect their lives forever. 


Arthur A. Hitchcock 

Executive Director 

American Personnel and Guidance Association 
Frank L. Sievers 

Chief of Guidance Counseling and Testing Section 
U. S. Office of Education 
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Testing the Test 


DAVID V. TIEDEMAN, EDITOR 


Professor of Education 
Harvard University 


Modern Language Aptitude Test 


REVIEWED by HERSCHEL T. MANUEL 


MODERN LANGUAGE APTITUDE Test. From grade 
9, including college and adult populations. 
Test, 1955-1958; Manual, 1959. Five Part 
Scores: Number Learning, Phonetic Script, 
Spelling Clues, Words in Sentences, and Paired 
Associates. IBM, 1 form. Prices: Specimen 
Set, $.75; Scoring Stencils, $.50 per set; Answer 
Sheets, packages of 50, $3.60 each, packages of 
500, $29.00 each; Test Booklets, in packages of 
25, 1-9 packages, $3.50 each, 10 or more pack- 
ages, $3.15 each; Tape Recording, $7.50. One 
hour for complete 5-part test, one-half hour 
for short form (Parts 3, 4, and 5 only). John 
B. Carroll and Stanley M. Sapon, The Psycho- 
logical Corporation, 304 East 45th Street, New 
York 17, New York. 


FE Modern Language Aptitude Test con- 
sists of five parts: (1) Number Learning 
and (2) Phonetic Script, which consist of 
material presented orally and for which a 
tape recording must be used; (3) Spelling 
Clues; (4) Words in Sentences; and (5) 
Paired Associates, which are presented in 
a reusable test booklet with or without a 
tape recording of the directions. An IBM 
answer sheet is provided for responses. The 
complete test requires about 60 to 70 
minutes. The last three parts may be used 
as a short form of the test. 

In Number Learning the student learns 
the names of numbers in a “new language,” 
and writes numbers which he hears dictated 
to him in the new language. In Phonetic 
Script the task is to associate orthographic 


Herscuet T. MANUEL is Professor of Educational 
Psychology, University of Texas, Austin. 
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symbols with speech sounds. In Spelling 
Clues a word is represented by certain letters 
which suggest the sound of the word, and 
success in recognizing the word represented 
is shown by choice of the one of five re- 
sponses having a similar meaning. Thus, 
ernst is presented and the student chooses 
sincere as the best response. In Words in 
Sentences the student is given a key sentence 
containing a capitalized word, and his task 
is to find the word in another sentence 
which “does the same thing" in that sen- 
tence as the capitalized word did in the key 
sentence. Thus TALK in “There was 
much TALK about a rebellion" is matched 
by doubt in “There is no doubt about it.” 
In Paired Associates the student is given 
a brief time to learn “Kurdish” and English 
equivalents, and then is tested to see 
whether he recognizes the English equiva- 
lents of the Kurdish words presented in a 
different order. Thus draw is selected as 
the meaning of hij. 

The MLAT is the result of an impres- 
sive research at Harvard University covering 
a period of five years and including the ad- 
ministration of experimental tests to some 
5,000 persons in high school and college and 
in foreign language courses conducted under 
military or other governmental auspices. 
From this extensive experimentation the 
materials of the published test have been 
chosen. 

The test is designed to predict the degree 
of success of an individual in learning а 
foreign language. It is said to be particu- 
larly useful for predicting success in learn- 
ing to speak and understand, but also useful 
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for predicting success in learning to read, 
write, and translate the language. The 
languages for which it is applicable, it is 
daimed, may be ancient or modern, and 
may be as different as Latin, German, 
French, Russian, Chinese, and Arabic. The 
test has been validated only for students 
who know English with native or near- 
native fluency. 

The Manual of the MLAT has a wealth 
of information in addition to the detailed 
directions for administering and scoring 
the test. Percentile norms are provided for 
boys and girls in grades 9, 10, and 11, for 
men and women in college, for Air Force 
enlisted men, for men in Department of 
State intensive language training courses, 
and for students at the Army Language 
School. Illustrative “expectancy tables” are 
given to show how such tables may be con- 
structed for local use. Possible uses of the 
test are suggested, and the purpose of the 
test is discussed in relation to the nature of 
aptitude for learning a foreign language. 
Validity, reliability, and other character- 
istics are discussed with supporting statisti- 
cal tables. 

Reported reliability coefficients are gen- 
erally good for both the total test and the 
short form—of 20 odd-even coefficients in 
one table, 16 are from 0.90 to 0.94. As 
would be expected, the reliability coefficients 
of the parts of the test are lower. In the 
opinion of the reviewer, the Manual, which 
is excellent in many respects, could be im- 
proved by interpreting reliability in terms 
of its practical bearing upon the scores of 
individuals. Even the cautious language, 
such as “tend to mean,” in the discussion of 
the use of the parts of the test in diagnosis 
does not seem to cover this need adequately. 

Validity coefficients for the total test and 
the short form are based upon the results of 
the test administered at the beginning of 
the training period and later performance 
in the language being learned. The co- 
efficients are tabulated for groups of 20 to 
61 students in grades 9, 10, and 11 sepa- 
rately; for groups of 21 to 67 college stu- 
dents; and for groups of 77 to 452 students 
in intensive language courses. In the school 
and college groups, coefficients are reported 
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separately for the sexes. The coefficients 
vary widely at every level, with approximate 
median values: 0.53 for both the total test 
and the short form in grades 9-11; 0.44 and 
0.40 for the total test and the short form in 
college; and 0.52 to 0.48 in intensive lan- 
guage courses. These coefficients, it will be 
recognized, are of the magnitude often 
found in correlating general scholastic apti- 
tude with total college marks at the end of 
the first semester and are high enough to 
indicate that the test may be used effec- 
tively. In five high school groups including 
both boys and girls and more than one 
grade, the coefficients for the MLAT are 
higher than the coefficients for certain other 
tests which were administered to the same 
pupils. 

The authors have given education а new 
measuring instrument which promises to be 
useful in a field in which measurement is 
needed. Since it is so new, no complete 
evaluation can be made, It must be tried 
by others in various situations. The re- 
viewer expresses the hope that the authors 
will continue their study of basic problems 
and especially the nature of aptitude for 
language. The MLAT is offered modestly 
as an instrument for predicting for а stu- 
dent "how rapidly he can acquire the basic 
knowledge of the foreign language which 
will enable him to speak, understand, read, 
or write, depending upon the training he 
is given in these aspects of performance." 
The authors have presented evidence that 
the test is related to achievement in these 
areas. Will they not now go forward with 
further analyses? Е 

Perhaps the reviewer may use this occa 
sion to suggest the need for an integrated 
approach to the discovery of differences in 
ability to learn a foreign language. In- 
stead of suggesting à test such as the LAT 
as a better test than an intelligence test, for 
example, we should try to see how various 
tests fit together to give us the information 
which we need. Nor should we be satisfied 
by prediction coefficients, which express 
only the relation between a pretest and a 
measure of actual performance. We need 
also to explore what students can do, what 


abilities they have for language learning. 
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This is not at all the same as predicting 
what they will accomplish. It might even 
be better in prediction to start with meas- 
ures already in common use, such as tests 
of verbal ability, and ask what additional 
information special aptitude tests will pro- 
vide. It would please the reviewer to have 
the emphasis shift from prediction to an 
analysis and measurement of the abilities 
which constitute aptitude for a foreign lan- 
guage—or perhaps better for any language. 

In such a shift of attention from predic- 
tion to abilities, from will to can, we must 
be prepared for longer measuring instru- 
ments and more time for using them. Meas- 


urement must not rob the student of time 
to learn, to be sure, but the analysis which 
we need will take more time than the 30 or 
even 70 minutes which “practical” consider- 
ations are forcing upon testing. 

There is a long history of attempts to 
discover the nature of aptitude for foreign 
language and to construct useful measures. 
The MLAT and the research out of which 
it grew are a significant contribution to the 
solution of this problem. The reviewer 
commends both to the careful attention of 
those who need a measuring instrument and 
of those who are interested in the general 
problem. 


The International Association for Vocational Guidance 


announces an 


International Seminar on Vocational Guidance 
for the Handicapped 


Jerusalem, Israel, August 22-September 1, 1960 


The International Vocational Guidance Association, of which Dr. Donald E. 
Super is Vice-President, will hold its International Seminar on the Campus of 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem, Israel. The program, which will feature 
internationally famous leaders and will give all persons an ample opportunity 
to participate, will include six general topics: 


I. 
habilitation Process. 


Assessment of Work Potential as the First Step in the Vocational Re- 


. The Fi irst steps in the Vocational Guidance of the Handicapped Child. 
- Vocational Guidance of Handicapped Adults. 


The Interdependence of Vocational Guidance and other Rehabilitation 


Services. 


VI. 
capped. 


d Vocational Training and Placement of the Handicapped. 
Coordination and Integration of all Services dealing with the Handi- 


Expenses: Registration, $10; Room and Board, $50 iversi 
dormitories, includes three meals per day). PEU eal 


Applications for the Seminar, including the registrati 
, trat: 
meals form, and travel information, y p 


housing and 


may be obtained now directly from: 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W., Washington 9, D.C. 


Applications must be submitted by April 15, 1960 
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from our readers 


On Dr. Kitson's Death 
To the Editor: 

The news about the death of Dr. Harry D. Kit- 
son, which I found in the October issue of The 
Guidepost, astonished me very much. It reminds 
me of the day when I visited him in his office at the 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in 1950, 
just one year before his retirement from the College. 

During my short stay in New York, he kindly 
made a plan for me to observe the College and the 
Rockland County Board of Vocational Education 
and Extension. On his request, I attended his 
class one evening; the title of his lecture was “Analy- 
sis of Vocational Activities.” 

Before my departure from Japan, Dr. Ueno wrote 
a letter of introduction from me to Dr. Kitson, and 
the Japanese Vocational Guidance Association asked 
me to hand him a letter of compliments. ‘Thus, 
Dr. Kitson signed in my autograph book with the 
words as follow. 

“Kind regards to Dear Masuda. Greetings also to 
Dr. Ueno whose visit to America remains fresh in 
my memory. Best wishes also to the Nippon Voca- 
tional Guidance Association.” 

We Japanese feel a profound sadness to have lost 
one of the most distinguished scholars of vocational 
guidance in the world, who also played a role of 
linking the professional areas in the United States 
and Japan, about 40 years. 

Коснк MASUDA 
Professor of Educational Psychology 
Osaka University 
Japan 
Evaluating A City School Guidance Program 
To the Editor: 

As Mark Twain once said about the weather, 80 
it seems to be with guidance evaluation. Almost 
everyone talks about evaluating guidance and coun- 
seling programs, but relatively few really do much 
about it, In the Tucson, Arizona, city school system, 
a rather intensive attempt to evaluate the total pro- 
gram of guidance and counseling has been made. 

In the fall of 1956, the Director of Guidance and 
Counseling suggested that, since the guidance pro- 
gram was beginning its 10th year, it might be well 
to “take a look” at it. With the cooperation and 
support of the State Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation, in the summer of 1958, Dr. Benjamin L. 
Gotham was employed for one year as Coordinator of 
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Research and Evaluation to continue and intensify 
the work begun by the Evaluation Committee, 

Approximately 25 questionnaires and other in- 
formation-gathering instruments were developed by 
the guidance staff under the supervision of the Co- 
ordinator, Information concerning the effectiveness 
of the guidance program was collected from parents, 
teachers, pupils, guidance personnel, administrators, 
and social agencies. 

In addition to the work of the Coordinator, an 
Evaluation Team consisting of 18 professional and 
lay people met for 15 half-days during February, 
March, and April and conducted an independent 
evaluation, using as a guide the bulletin Improving 
Guidance Programs in Secondary Schools published 
by the California State Department of Education. 

АП studies indicated that the guidance and coun- 
seling program of the Tucson Public Schools isa 
strong опе. The Coordinator of Research and Eval- 
uation makes the following statement: "The eval- 
uation reveals that the guidance and counseling pro- 
gram in the Tucson Public Schools is fulfilling its 
objectives to à remarkable degree, and it can be con- 
sidered one of the outstanding programs of the na- 
tion.” However, 21 areas of need were revealed by 
the evaluation, 

In the fall of 1959, а full-day meeting was held 
with the entire staff of the Guidance Department to 
consider the Evaluation Report. ‘Ten specific proj- 
ects for immediate study and improvement have 
been adopted by the staff, 

A limited number of the reports of this study are 
available from the Instructional Aids Department, 
Tucson Public Schools, 1010 East 10th Street, Tuc- 
son, Arizona, Part 1, The Coordinator's Report, 
200 pages, $1.50. Part 1, The Team Report, 30 
pages, $.50. 

Jor M. Youn 

Director 

Department of Guidance and Counseling 
Tucson Public Schools 

Tucson, Arizona 


The Competitive Workshop 


To the Editor: 

Talents, Inc, now in existence for about three 
years in Cincinnati, is representative of a new ap- 

roach to the rehabilitation of the disabled. This 
attack on the problem of disability was pioneered 
in this country by Paraplegics, Inc. near Chicago, 
Illinois, and Abilities, Inc., of Albertson, New York. 
Their phenomenal success in over seven years of op- 
eration gives sober testimony to the validity of this 
approach to the problem (1-3, 5]. 

The competitive shop operates as any other in- 
dustry competing for sub-contract work which is the 
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core of its livelihood. All sorts of sub-contract work 
are of value, e.g, packaging, small assembly, sort- 
ing, etc. The competitive shop can also go into 
such things as instrument design, special product de- 
velopment and manufacture, etc. The challenge of 
useful employment is offered to the disabled worker, 
assisting him to establish or return to a positive ap- 
proach towards life and living, Full use of existing 
abilities of both mind and body are encouraged. 
The worker has the opportunity to increase his skill 
according to his interests, aptitudes, and the work 
available, To be truly employed and not just kept 
busy is a key to the high morale in the competitive 
shop. Being needed and demonstrating success in a 
work role does much to establish or re-establish a 
wholesome self-image for the worker. 

Special devices to assist in various job operations 
are frequently prepared and they pay real dividends 
in increased unit rates of production, e.g., a special 
manual sorter was cheaply prepared which enabled 
а totally blind worker to sort bolts on a С. E. con- 
tract. This worker's unit rate of production ex- 
ceeds the rates of others on the same job. In other 
words, with the help of elementary human engineer- 
ing, many jobs can be adapted to the worker, often 
with amazing results in terms of production [3]. 

‘The competitive shop can play a valuable role as a 
transitional work adjustment center for the many 
workers who will later be able and prefer to re- 
turn to other industry. Worker movement is en- 
couraged wherever it will be to the advantage of 
the employee involved. A stable work record can 
often be developed in the competitive shop, and this 
can be converted into a real asset if the worker 
chooses to move to some skill in outside industry, 

Workers frequently do an excellent job in the 
competitive after failing in a sheltered workshop sit- 

uation. These experiences tend to refute the claims 
that the competitive shop is only able to employ the 
more skilled and able workers. ‘This Success seems 
to hinge on the high degree of motivation which can 
be developed here, which is quite impossible to gen- 
erate in a highly subsidized sheltered setting. These 
workers carn a minimum of $1.00 per hour, are 
offered a full 40 or more hours per week employ- 
ment, have cars, television sets, etc, What could be 
more motivating to people relegated to a subsidy 
than to suddenly find that they can earn a living! 

While the role of the sheltered workshop is defi- 
nite and undisputed, this writer has seen great num- 
bers of workers in shops of this kind he has Visited 
who could make their own way in a competitive 
shop if the opportunity were afforded them, 

The well developed competitive shops, such as 
Abilities, Inc, of Albertson, New York, or Para- 

plegics, Inc., near Chicago, Illinois, offer the worker 
the usual fringe benefits, such as hospitalization, 
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insurance, sick leave, paid vacations, etc, in а 
dition to a competitive wage scale. S 
Medical and dental facilities within the comp 
tive shop offered at the going rates are of 
dous value to the handicapped, especially 
gested urban areas where travel is difficult, 

The shop at Albertson, New York, considers 
whole worker, offering separate religious servio 
for Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish employees 
a chapel which is part of the plant. This арай 
is a part of normal living formerly unavailable 
many of the workers because of their handicaps. 
This is now restored to them. @ 

The competitive shop is a refreshing approach to 
the problem of disability, and it is so consistent with 
the democratic principles all Americans cherish, 
The disabled worker must be helped to help himself, 
Ability, not disability, must be built upon. 
Through the competitive shop many workers, for- 
merly considered disabled, can gain independence. 
and self respect in addition to adding to the wealth 
of their community. 

The role of work in our society is a very impor- 
tant one and the competitive shop can be a very 
important tool to meet this need. This type of shop 
can serve every sort of disability including the emo- 
tionally disturbed. For this group it can be a valu- 
able transitional resource, bridging the gap from the | 
hospital vocational rehabilitation program to per- 
manent employment for those needing this type of 
help [4]. | 

Talents, Inc., of Cincinnati, although it is still a 
small competitive shop, demonstrates the commu- 
nity's interest, confidence, and endorsement of the 
abilities of the handicapped worker. Many other. 
communities, if given the opportunity, certainly will 
be willing to make the same endorsement. 
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HELPING THE TROUBLED SCHOOL CHILD: 
SELECTED READINGS IN SCHOOL SOCIAL 
Work, 1935-1955, by Grace Lee (Ed.). 
New York: National Association of Social 
Workers, 1959. 447 pp. $5.00. 


Te SUBTITLE is important because it tells 

the reader what to expect in this book 
which consists of 55 papers, articles, and dis- 
cussions that have been published mainly 
in the Bulletin of the National Association 
of School Social Workers. About one-fifth 
of the material has been reprinted from 
other social work sources and educational 
journals. Many of the articles were origi- 
nally presented at meetings of Social Work 
Conferences. 

The editor presents four purposes in 
bringing together and organizing this group 
of articles: (1) to make them readily avail- 
able to the practitioner in the field; (2) to 
keep them from being lost to the profession; 
(8 to provide a source of information for 
the school administrator who is relatively 
unfamiliar with the service; (4) to point 
out the barren areas in the literature where 
little has been written. 

Most of the contributors are actively en- 
gaged in the administration or practice of 
school social work or are engaged in the 
training of social workers. A few pa 
have been included by physicians, school 
administrators, a teacher, and a parent “to 
give a better perspective to the collection.” 
The reader who is new to the field will 
learn to know many of the leaders in 
school social work. The experienced reader 
will find many old friends and some new 
ones. 

, The book has been divided into six sec- 
tions—the philosophy, description, and de- 
velopment of school social work; the social 
and emotional problems of the child in 
school; the practice of school social work; 
and the education of school social workers. 
Each section has a very brief introduction 
by the editor. 

The material presented is excellent, well 
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. by various contributors 


organized, and well stated. There are 
many descriptions of individual children 
that illustrate the points and make general 
statements more meaningful and interesting. 

The section on social and emotional prob- 
lems of the child presents good mental 
hygiene points of view and many helpful 
nuggets of information, i.e., “The undisci- 
plined child has generally had an inade- 
quate experience of affection,” “aggressive 
youngsters need and often seek a restraining 
and limiting environment.” 

The largest section of the book is on the 
practice of school social work. This serves 
to elaborate some of what has been said in 
Section II on the description of school social 
work, It seems to this reviewer to be the 
most helpful section in the book. It is sub- 
divided into work with children, with par- 
ents, working relationships with teachers 
and other school personnel, and working 
with other community resources. Some of 
the points discussed are the defining and 
limiting of the functions of the school social 
worker, team work with other school per- 
sonnel (the janitor is not overlooked), 
methods of referral, methods used in inter- 
views and play techniques, discovering 
causes of difficulties, helping to bring about 
changes, the extent to which the child can 
take Hy Bonubility for himself and is willing 
and able to use the service, enlisting the 
parents’ help in exploring family relation- 
ships and in relieving tensions, work with 
Parent groups, concern about confidential 
information, and kinds of reports made. 
There is much emphasis on the need for 
Interpretation of school social work to all 
concerned and upon the methods of doing 
this. “Interpretation of the job of the 
school social worker is an integral part of 
his function and is a never-ending one.” 

The final section of the book deals with 
education for school social work. As in the 
entire book, this section emphasizes the 
need for knowledge and experience of case 
work techniques and also knowledge of the 
special setting—the school. 

If the book is to fulfill one of its purposes, 
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that of providing information for the school 
administrator, someone should give him a 
marked copy. Selecting material from pub- 
lished articles has led to much repetition. 
This probably does not detract from its 
value to the person deeply interested in the 
field. It might deter the administrator 
from getting what he wants from it, es- 
pecially as no index is provided. 

The other purposes of the editor are well 
fulfilled. The experienced social worker 
will find much to stimulate his thinking, to 
encourage him about the importance of his 
work, and to help him renew his energy and 
enthusiasm for his work. He will be es- 
pecially interested in the discussion of his 
pus in truancy and the possibility of his 

lling other already existing positions of 
service in the schools (p. 260). The school 
social worker in training will obtain an ex- 
cellent picture of work that is done in many 
communities and some of the differences in 
emphasis he is likely to encounter.-NoRMA 
E. Currs, Professor of Psychology and Edu- 
cation, Southern Connecticut State College, 
and Psychological Consultant, Hillsboro 
Country Day School, Pompano Beach, 
Florida. 
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HANDBOOK or Јов Facrs, by S. Dolores 
Blanche (Ed.). Second edition. Chi- 
cago: Science Research Associates, 1959. 
160 pp. $3.95. 


В.е the Handbook of Job Facts is 
to a much lesser i comparable to 
a review of the World Almanac. Both are 
handy references but neither has much of a 
plot. They are highly recommended for 
those of us who suffer from insomnia. 
Some counselors may not have had the 
opportunity to examine a copy of the Hand- 
book of Job Facts. The contents can be 
described as thumb-nail descriptions of 211 
occupations and 28 industries. The fol- 
lowing characteristics are systematically pre- 
sented in tabular form: Title of Occupa- 
tion, Place of Employment, Nature of the 
Work, Workers in Field, Percentage of 
Women, Education Required, Special 
Qualifications, Earnings, Hours Per Week, 
Health Hazards, Trend of Employment, 
Competition for Jobs, Ways to Enter Field, 
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Advancement, Seasonal Variation, Where 
Jobs Are Located. 

Entries for each of these characteristics 
varies in length from one to about 30 
words, so brevity is one of the virtues of the 
volume. The coverage of occupations and 
industries is quite similar to expectations: 
over ee of the occupations are pro- 
fessions, and over two-thirds are profes- 
sions, semi-professions, and skilled occupa- 
tions. 

A careful reading indicates information 
which seems to check with statistics and 
descriptive data available from government 
and other sources. One of the amusing por- 
tions of the descriptions is that called 
“Health Hazards.” Under this heading, 
workers in some occupations are subject to 
“emotional strain” or “nervous tension.” 
Guidance workers apparently are not sub- 
ject to such hazards, while psychiatrists and 
poete have strains and tensions. 

aking another example, medical record 
librarians have nervous tensions, but occu- 

ational therapists and nurses do not. 
nder “Special Qualifications" some 
workers, such as pharmacists, are required 
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to be honest, while the accountant's or 
architect's honesty is taken for granted for 
it is not listed as a qualification. It is in- 
deed a funny world of work. 

It is hoped that counselors and personnel 
workers do not misconstrue criticisms as a 
sign of poor quality. On the contrary, the 
Handbook of Job Facts is highly recom- 
mended as a handy aid to every counselor. 
It is a "must" for those counselors who 
assiduously avoid yaa contact with the 
occupational world. With these capsule- 
like descriptions there is no excuse for not 
having some familiarity with common oc- 
cupations. It should be on the desk of 
every counselor who deals with educational 
and vocational planning and adjustment. 

The warning expressed in the "Introduc- 
tion” is especially well taken—“Figures that 
are right today may be somewhat out of 
date the following year. . .. With con- 
tinued automation in all phases of busi- 
ness and industry, jobs that are important 
today may be obsolete tomorrow." It is 
essential that the publishers heed this wis- 
dom and not wait another 11 years before 
publishing another revision of this helpful 
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reference.—Epwarp C. Roeser, Professor of 
Education, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE NONINSTRUG- 
TIONAL PERSONNEL AND SERVICES, by Wil- 
liam A. Yeager. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1959. xiv + 426 pp. $5.50. 


Ts 1s THE third volume in a trilogy on 
administration in public school systems 
stemming from Dr. Yeager's wide and varied 
experience. Concentrated on the nonin- 
structional personnel and services it will be 
of less interest to the readers of this Journal 
than his two earlier volumes, Administra- 
tion and the Pupil and Administration and 
the Teacher. 

This book will be of interest to the 
teacher of courses in administration and to 
the beginning school administrator. Well- 
documented and interestingly written, it 
provides an excellent “do-it-yourself” kit 
for the inexperienced person beginning to 
probe into administration. 

The chapters dealing with both legal 
and administrative relationships of school 
boards and administrators are particularly 
well developed and reflect the author's in- 
sights into these important areas which 
often are not well understood. 

After a well-rounded section establishing 
the legal and administrative relationships, 
Part Й deals with common essentials in 
personnel administration such as recruit- 
ment, orientation, compensation, supervi- 
sion, working conditions, incentives, and 
other factors involved in personnel adminis- 
tration. The strength of this treatment 
tends to be lost, however, in subsequent 
repetition of some of the same material in 
succeeding chapters dealing with specialized 
personnel. 

Part III treats the business management 
and secretarial personnel area. Part IV 
deals with personnel involved in plant con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance. 
Part V deals with attendance services, school 
health services, the food service, and trans- 
portation services. ә 

With but a passing nod to the counseling 
and guidance program, the author has 
treated attendance and health services as 
though they were essentially clerical. His 
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own references indicate that there is sympa- 
thetic understanding of the interrelation- 
ships of these various functions in the total 
adjustment of the pupil. The incorpora- 
tion of these functions as noninstructional 
and out of the individualizing perspective 
they would have received in the first volume 
of the trilogy is unfortunate. 

Part VI consists of a closing chapter on 
“The Nature and Role of Educational 
Leadership." This is a stimulating chapter 
in opening the vistas of the administrative 


problem and opportunity. 


Because of its continual emphasis on the 
“practice” and the “practical,” the book 
does not give the reader a sense of a con- 
sistent thread of administrative theory. 
The reader will often wish that Dr. Yeager 
had been more evaluative on the basis of 
his own rich experience as well as with the 
assistance of research data in dealing with 
such matters as methods of evaluating merit, 
supervisory practices, and the like. The 
tendency to cite the variety of existing prac- 
tices without such evaluation leaves the in- 
experienced reader without substantial 


guidelines. 
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A feature which will make the book of 
interest to the beginning public school ad- 
ministrator are the duty and function check 
lists provided in appropriate chapters. 
These, in effect, constitute job descriptions 
of personnel in the various levels of the 
noninstructional operations. These, plus 
the other manual-like characteristics of the 
book, make it more a handbook of adminis- 
trative operations than a text emphasizing 
theory and principles.—D. D. Fever, Dean 
of Students and Professor of Psychology, 
University of Denver, 
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Lovrjov's COLLEGE GUIDE, by Clarence E. 
Lovejoy. Fifth edition. New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1959. 290 pp. $2.50 
paper; $4.95 cloth. 


Сомо who have used Colonel 
| Lovejoy's Guide in the past will be 
interested to note that 77 additional insti- 
tutions have been listed in this most recent 
edition VA el the total number of “ас- 
credited and unaccredited, senior degree- 
conferring colleges, universities, independ- 
ent professional schools, municipal, state- 
supported and federal colleges, junior col- 
leges, community colleges, terminal col. 
leges, technical institutions and unique in- 
stitutions” to a total of 2,966. 

In addition to the capsule descriptions 
of these institutions (which still provide 
some information of doubtful value such 
as the number of volumes in the lib: А 
but now happily omit the "Who's Who" 
rating!), the reader will find some helpful 
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lists: the 159 colleges adhering to the Com- 
mon Acceptance Date Agreement in May; 
the 194 colleges participating in the College 
Scholarship Service; colleges having ROTC 
programs; the 250 colleges belonging to the 
College Entrance Examination Board, indi- 
cating preferred test dates; colleges having 
Hillel groups; colleges participating in the 
Advanced Placement Program; a listing of 
career areas (“Accounting through Zoology, 
General") and the schools and colleges 
which offer programs in these fields. The 
problem with such lists, of course, is that 
they soon become outdated. The author 
and publishers promise to keep this Guide 
up to date, however, by bringing out re- 
visions biennially. Also, a supplementary 
monthly, Lovejoy's College Guidance Di- 
gest, is published by the author “to bridge 
the gaps between revisions of the Guide 
with up-to-date developments in college ad- 
missions, accreditations, degree programs, 
costs, scholarships, etc.” School counselors 
should realize, however, that the most de- 
рэа source of information about these 
acts is still the current college catalogues. 

At the beginning of the Guide, Colonel 
Lovejoy has devoted several chapters to 
gaining perspective about college planning. 
One gets the impression in reading these 
introductory chapters that the author is 
often writing from an Easterner's point of 
view, and may feel that the author has 
misrepresented the situation in the East also. 
One such example deserves special mention 
because of the diner it performs by dis- 
torting the facts and encouraging question- 
able practices. One finds these statements 
in the first chapter: 

"Today they (college-bound young 
people) apply concurrently to about six in- 
stitutions. It is a day of multiple applica- 
tions for most college-goers, excepting the 
few high-ranking candidates who are ad- 
mitted under the Early Decision Plan after 
eleven years of schooling and agree on only 
one college choice. 

"Some years back, before the vicious and 
unfair firstsecond-third choice rule was 
abolished, students thought simultaneous 
applications to three colleges were ample. 
Sometimes public high schools curtailed the 
number to three with pleas that their cleri- 
cal staffs were insufficient to handle more 
than three transcripts. 

“Today that is horse-and-buggy thinking. 
It is wise, even for secondary school vale- 
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dictorians, to apply to about six colleges 
concurrently even if it means the expendi- 
ture of $5 or $10 non-refundable payments 
with each forwarded application. Some are 
admitted by all six. Then comes the happy 
privilege of deciding which acceptance to 
accept” (p. 4). 

The same opinions are repeated again in 
Chapter 6. 

One of the most harassing problems of 
college admissions today is the one caused 
by the practice of multiple applications. It 
can cause problems for students, for schools, 
and for colleges. In order to bring some 
kind of order out of the chaos, school and 
college personnel are giving thought to 
various ways in which to minimize the 
problem. Some schools and colleges are 
developing early decision plans, as Colonel 
Lovejoy suggested, whereby a student who 
has identified his first-choice college early 
need apply only to it, if he is acceptable to 
that institution. 

There are still high schools in which stu- 
dents are limited to three applications. In 
other schools, although students may not be 
arbitrarily limited, counselors believe that 
careful planning and selection of colleges 
will result in more effective placement of 
students in appropriate colleges than will 
application to a large number of institu- 
tions. In schools where this philosophy 
exists (even in the eastern states), students 
often apply to only three colleges or less 
with remarkable success. 

Some school counselors and college ad- 
missions directors may not enthusiastically 
support certain other statements made by 
the author or may even feel that the state- 
ments might better have been omitted: 

“Some secondary school counselors try to 
‘second guess’ the colleges by discouraging 
applications. This is unwarranted. When 
a secondary school guidance director de- 
clines to let one of his students apply to 
College A because three previous students 
have also applied to College A, he is doing 
College A a disservice. A college may be 
able to take four, five, or even six from a 
given secondary school. It doesn’t want a 
school counselor arbitrarily setting an ad- 
missions policy for it” (p. 22). 

“College failures mean that admissions 
officers guessed wrong when they sized up 
the applicants” (p. 28). 

“Although colleges don’t require or use 
an IQ score, it has been found that the 
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average for college seniors is around 115, 
a figure equated with the passing mark of 
70 on the Draft Deferment Test. 

. "A score of 115, however, is on the low 
side and means such a student must plug 
hard and long for his college education. 
He will have no time for loafing or coasting. 
Colleges have been known to admit students 
with IO's of 110. But that's their lower 
limit" (p. 29). 

"By and large, any good student in sound 
health with a rank in the top third of his 
class and with an average B or better can 
look with confidence toward being accepted 
by any college" (p. 29). 

Colonel Lovejoy offers helpful sugges- 
tions in his chapter devoted to parents and 
also valuable information on the financing 
of a college education. He brings attention 
to the fact, for instance, that most scholar- 
ships now available depend on the financial 
need of the applicant. He also performs 
a service when he emphasizes that only 250 
of the 2,266 institutions which he describes 
are members of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board and that coaching, cram- 
ming, and reviewing is not helpful in pre- 
paring for the Scholastic Aptitude Tests. 
Easterners, especially, need to be reminded 
of this occasionally. 

Whereas counselors may hesitate to place 
Lovejoy's College Guide in the hands of 
students or parents, for reasons cited above, 
they may find it helpful to make selective 
reference to the Guide from time to time.— 
Epwanp О. HascALL, Counselor, George W. 
Hewlett High School, Hewlett, New York. 
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SMALL-GROUP DISCUSSION IN ORIENTATION 
AND TEACHING, by Randall W. Hoffman 
& Robert Plutchik. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1959. 168 pp. $4.00. 


Te BOOK Has as its purpose the demon- 
stration and explanation of the use of 
small-group discussion in conducting orien- 
tation classes and in the classroom in gen- 
eral. As such, the authors attempt to define 
their concept of orientation and, process- 
wise, use the small group discussion method 
to implement their concept of orientation. 
They use as resource seven years of experi- 
ence in the orientation program of Hofstra 
College. 
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Orientation to Hoffman and Plutchik is 
to help the student become receptive to the 
experiences offered by a college or univer- 
sity. It becomes more than a series of in- 
formation giving or training in how-to- 
study sessions. The authors recognize that 
the important attribute (assuming a mini- 
mal level of intelligence) in college success 
is attitudinal; therefore, an orientation pro- 
gram using small-group discussion methods 
is set forth as the logical approach to deal- 
ing with attitude development. They are 
concerned with the student as a person re- 
lating to a many-dimensional puse of 
action, thought, and feeling. If one con- 
siders the fact that more and more stu- 
dents are from backgrounds where the col- 
lege experience is not a family heritage, 
then the concept of orientation of Hoffman 
and Plutchik will become increasingly more 
important if the facilities of the university 
are to be maximally useful to cach indi- 
vidual who matriculates therein. Philo- 
sophically, the concept of orientation set 
forth by Hoffman and Plutchik is most 
compatible with the student personnel point 
of view. 


THE STANFORD-BINET 
INTELLIGENCE SCALE: 


Small-group discussion methods have 
been much discussed in the literature of 
the past 10 years. Hoffman and Plutchik 
attempt to excerpt from the available liter- 
ature those techniques most effectively use- 
ful in the orientation program. Excerpts 
are never in themselves satisfying to iB 
reader. However, by using the appendix 
and bibliography as guidelines to further 
study, the reader not familiar with group 
techniques should be able to become opera- 
tive in the small-group discussion context, 
It is important that the reader realize that 
the book itself merely highlights and de- 
fines selected discussion methods. It is not 
intended as a manual for small-group dis- 
cussion leaders and thus should not be used 
as a source of generalization as to how to 
lead a small-group discussion. 

For the person concerned with the or- 
ganization of their type of orientation pro- 
gram, the authors identify several kinds of 
problems which will need to be resolved 
and offer their experience in helping resolve 
them, The matter of balancing process and 
content is discussed. Frankly, the authors 
recognize that the small discussion method 
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must have content. An accompanying ref- 
erence, Controversy, edited by Hoffman and 
Plutchik and published by Putnam, has 
been prepared as a content guide. Like- 
wise, the authors discuss the problems of 
training faculty members to be small dis- 
cussion leaders, the application of the small 
group method to the classroom, and the 
ollow-up needs for individual counseling 
which will result from using the small-group 
discussion method. While the limits of the 
book do not provide for ample treatment in 
a complete sense, the major problems are 
recognized and some guidelines for resolu- 
tion laid down, The authors use the ap- 
pendix to lead the reader to resources which 
will help him further resolve problems 
raised. 

As in any book whose uu is pri- 
marily to present a point of view, there are 
limitations. The book does not deal 
“deeply and painstakingly with small-group 
leadership techniques, devices, and philos- 
ophy as applied to the classroom situation" 
or orientation as the publishers maintain in 
their advertisements. If this were the in- 
tent, the book falls far short. However, 
as one of the more complete treatments of 
orientation and the use of small-group dis- 
cussion methods to date (and in the opinion 
of the reviewer there has not been a com- 
plete treatment), the book does set forth 
a most defensible approach to the orienta- 
tion of students to college and defines, with 
brief consideration of positive and negative 
limits, the small-group discussion methods 
most effective for the orientation learning 
experience. With the above limitations 
clearly understood, the book is a worthy 
addition to the literature on higher educa- 
tion.—Dennis L. TruesLoon, Coordinator, 
College Student Personnel Graduate Studies 
Program, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale. 
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Ways or SrupviNG CHILDREN, А MANUAL 
FOR Tracuers, by Millie Ашу. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1959. 218 
pp. $3.50. 


То THE EXCELLENT manuals for the study 
of children which have been written by 
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English and Raimy, To: т, Driscol 
Dofus ai т чне IE TER 
been added the work which is here re- 
viewed. The author acknow! that in 
the preparation of this manual she was 
rivi to draw freely upon materials 
rom the files of the late Ruth Cunningham 
who had long worked closely with teachers 
in child study. 

"The content of the book is ized in 
keeping with its title, that is, each chapter 
describes a way of studying children. First 
is "Observation: The Bas c Way"; then in 
succession the study of children in groups; 
the use of interviews, questionnaires, and 
other means of self-report; the analysis of 
children’s expression in oral and written 
language, in music and dance, and in art 
forms; learning about the child from раг» 
ents, other teachers, and specialized school 

rsonnel; and, finally, studying the cumu- 
ative records. 

This is a book which treats the ac 
tivities of teachers and is intended to im- 
prove teachers’ activities, By effectively 
studying and understanding his children, 
the teacher carries on instruction more skill- 
fully and ministers to the character and 
personality needs of individual children 
with greater sensitivity. "That the teacher's 
improved skill might also make contribu- 
tions to the work of the counselor and psy- 
chologist is not mentioned. It is попео» 
less true that these specialists must place 

rime dependence on teachers for aid in 
identifying, diagnosing, and treating prob. 
lem children. 

Miss Almy has written in a clear exposi- 
tory style, citing many examples in illustra- 
tion of her "ways." All the examples are 
of children of elementary school age. 

There is no suggestion of classifying 
children according to types of problems, 
Practically no research is cited in justifica- 
tion of the “ways” or in evaluation of the 
kinds of evidence turned up in the study 
of children, The judgments offered, the 
admonitions uttered, the specifications laid 
down, all seem to be founded in the author's 
common sense, 

These remarks are offered in characteri- 
zation rather than in criticism of this work. 
As a “manual” this book is indeed a “how- 
to-doit" guide. In this reviewer's judg- 
ment, its pages reflect experience, maturity, 
and wisdom. Especially is there wisdom in 
the author's frequent words of caution to 


the reader against hasty generalization 
from single bits of evidence. She is deeply 
aware of the fact that each child is an in- 
dividual and that in assigning him to any 
class or category the possibility of really 
understanding him is needlessly and harm- 
fully restricted. 

Well-chosen and carefully annotated read- 
ings are listed at the end of each chapter. 
The general format of the book invites its 
use. And its ideal use, it seems to this 
writer, would be as a manual thoughtfully 
studied and applied by an elementary school 
faculty which wishes to grow in the capacity 
to understand and meet the individual needs 
of children.—P. W. Hutson, Professor of 
Education, University of Pittsburgh. 
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PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION, by Sidney L. 
Pressey, Francis P. Robinson, & John E. 
Horrocks. Revised edition. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1959, 633 pp. + 
index. $6.50. 


Te Focus of Psychology in Education is 

the continuous development of the indi- 
vidual from infancy to ДЫЛ his edu- 
cation, both intellectually and socially, as 
fostered and hindered by multiple internal 
and external environmental factors; and 
the many and major contributions that psy- 
chology can make to the optimal education 
of the individual. 

_ Organizationally, Psychology іп Educa- 
tion has four focuses. Part I concerns “De- 
velopment Through Childhood and Youth” 
and summarizes present psychological re- 
search in child development from infancy 
to adulthood. Part II concerns "The Na- 
ture and Fostering of Learning" with em- 
phasis on the social aspects of learning. 
Part II concerns “Work With the Individ- 
ual" and offers specific su gestions to hel 
the teacher understand and help individual 
Pupils. Part IV, the final apter, con- 
cerns "Goals for Teachers and Students" 
and is designed as a touchstone of the ends 
of education as well as an aid to increased 
self-understanding on the part of the reader. 

Contentwise, Psychology in Education is, 
within its prescribed limits, encyclopedic in 
Scope, a compendium of Psychological re- 
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search findings related to human deve ор. 
ment including the most recent longitudinal 
studies as well as the older horizontal and 

fragmented studies. i 

A few statistics may indicate the thorough. 
ness and comprehensiveness of the research 
underlying Psychology in Education. 
of chapter bibliographic references num- - 
ber 1,178. The 19 unit chapters are studded. 
with 92 appropriate charts, diagrams, and 
illustrations plus 33 tables and form a uni- 
fied, sequential study of “the total of human. 
development and change.” И. 

Stylewise, Psychology in Education is 
rich in anecdotal and case history material. 
In addition, numerous, concrete suggestions 
are offered for applying specific psychologi- 
cal principles. Literary style is simple and 
direct. 7 

Several individual chapters merit special 
mention: "Interests: Their Nature and > 
Nurture" delineate the etiology and malle- 
ability of interest, a major motivational fac | 
tor affecting learning; “The Development 
of the Emotional Life” traces the genesis 
of a functional concept of emotion and its 
significant role in the education of the indi- | 
vidual; "Learning in Social Situations” ex- 
plores and stresses the role of social learn- 
ing, its advantages, disadvantages, and op- 
portunities for use in the classroom; “Psy- 
chology of a School Subject” concerns the 
fundamental R—Reading—and shows in de- 
tail “how psychological research can sug- 
gest more effective teaching procedures; 
“Personal Counseling” presents a stimulat- 
ing, insightful consideration of universal 
student problems and ways of working with 
them. The authors contend and, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, rightly that coun- 
seling and teaching procedures differ in 
Kind and not in degree only. Both coun- 
seling and non-counseling methods are re- 
viewed. 

Psychology in Education is a major con- 
tribution to the psycho-educational field. 
Its central theme is the total development 
of the individual from infancy to adulthood. 
Educational problems are analyzed in the 
light of current psychological research find- 
ings. Numerous, concrete suggestions for 
Practical application of specific psychologi- 
cal principles are offered for the considera- 
tion of the new and experienced teacher 
alike.—EMERsON COYLE, Counselor, Brook- 
lyn College, New York. 
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Publications . . . in brief 


| 


Professional Schools View Liberal Arts 


The Liberal Arts as Viewed by Faculty 
Members in Professional Schools, P. L. 
Dressel, L. B. Mayhew, & E. J. McGrath, 
1959. Institute of Higher Education, 
"Teachers College, Columbia University. 
68 pp. $1.50. 


This is the second of a series on the role of liberal 
education in the curricula of undergraduate pro- 
fessional schools. Faculty at these schools com- 
posed the sample. The investigation was accom- 
plished by questionnaire survey (57 to 65 per cent 
return) of more than 3,000 faculty members in 182 
colleges. The survey was concerned with the per- 
ceived value of liberal arts course work and re- 
quirements, amount and nature of desired require- 
ments, and a search 
between the obtained opinions and such variables 


pharmacy. 
The report makes fascinating reading. Many re- 


The results re- 


While a generally favorable reaction was ob- 
toward liberal arts 


the degree to which it should be 
required. The respondents’ replies suggest that they 
interpret the liberal arts Work in terms of relevance 
for their own s ecialities, Naturally this creates 
considerable differences. The most agreement 
among respondents shows up in a general prefer- 
ence for liberal arts course Work designed to de- 
Velop particular intellectual skills (mathematics, 
composition, and speech, for exam le). 

Journal readers will be particularly interested in 
the section devoted to the respondents' perceptions 
of how student personnel Workers (along with other 


administrative and faculty groups) view the role of 
liberal arts education, 


quired to what degree. 
The survey asked for opinions in terms of a five- 
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point scale where the extremes of agreement 
disagreement were “tend to agree” and “tend to 
disagree.” While recognizing that Such phrasing 
undoubtedly contributed to spreading responses 
over the five-point range, it does leave the reader | 
wishing that more really extreme positions had | 
been made available for systematic recording. 

In summary, this is a stimulating report which 
readers will find well worth perusal and perhaps 
discussion with their professional school colleagues, 


Degree Mills 


American Degree Mills, R. H. Reid, 
1959. American Council on Education, 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 
6,D. C. 100 pp. $1.00. 


This American Council on Education pup 
treats the prevalent and growing problem of di- 
ploma mills. Interestingly enough, the work is the 
result of the Committee to Insure a Better Under- 
standing of American Higher Education Abroad, 
This comes about due to the fact that a ready and 
responsive source of students and degree getters 
(frequently accomplished simultaneously), is found 
among foreign nationals. This trend has led to con- 
siderable strain on our educational image abroad. 
In some countries these mills have led to discount- 
ing of degrees from any American educational insti- 
tution, d - 
The author Teports an extensive investigation 
covering the incidence and cost of. diploma mill op- 
erations, legislative controls exercised by states, con- | 
trols exercised by federal agencies such as the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and Post Office Department, 
the need for further Congressional investigation 
(such an investigation was last held in 1924), and 
the development of criteria for use in legislation 
which would clearly distinguish such operations 
from those of legitimate educational institutions. 
It is estimated that the diploma mill business 7 
may involve as many as three-quarters of a million 
students and $75 million annually. The author has 
located at least 200 such organizations operating. in | 
37 states. Many of these enterprises are world-wide 
in scope and some, while American chartered or 
Sponsored, are actually located in foreign countries. 
The critical deterent to effective controls lies in 
the general absence of 
tional standards 
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of supple 
terstate а: 
further 
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major advantage of which is to get recorded, under 
congressional immunity, a large body of factual in- 
formation concerning the diploma mill operations 
and their organizations. 

‘The American Council on Education has produced 
a stimulating review of the complicated problems in- 
volved in educational regulation. Enough illustra- 
tive “case studies” are included to leave the reader 
with a clear picture of the modus operandi of the 
diploma mills and their effects. 


Creativity of Gifted 


Creativity of Gifted and Talented Ghil- 
dren, 1959. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 51 pp. 
$1.00. 


‘This monograph was published for the American 
Association for Gifted Children by the Teachers 
College. It includes addresses given by Paul Witty, 
James Conant, and Ruth Strang and a recording of 
the question and answer period following the pres- 
entations of the last two speakers. Witty's paper 
deals with identification and education of talented 
pupils. He cites evidence of the frequency of un- 
educated talent, selected educational programs de- 
signed for the gifted, characteristics of gifted “pupil 
in the fields of science, social leadership, and crea- 


tive expression. The citation of a fifth grader's 


theme written in response to viewing a film (used 
to promote creative expression) has to be read to 
Conant addressed himself to the 


be believed. 
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highly gifted pupils (top two to three per cent) in 
contrast to the 15-20 per cent of the student popu- 
lation referred to as academically talented. Strang's 
presentation concerns development of the gifted in- 
dividual's creative “powers.” She describes various 
manifestations of creativity and the value of ob- 
servation of student products as very likely the best 
means of appraising creativity, The bulk of her 
presentation concerns means of fostering creative 
behavior. While not practically new as statements 
of means, the presentations are well developed and 
include frequent illustrations as to technique and 
content. 


Summer Service Projects 


Invest Your Summer—A Catalogue of 
Service Opportunities, 1959-1960. Commis- 
sion on Youth Service Projects (adminis- 
tered through Ecumenical Voluntary Serv- 
ice) 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y. 32 pp. $.25 ($1.00 per seven copies 
or $10.00 per hundred). 

‘The Commission on Youth Service Projects is an 
informal, joint operation of over 30 private and 
religious organizations interested in the field of 
summer service projects. Тһе catalogue available 
to this reviewer was the 1959 edition. The 1960 
edition, presumably similar in content, is currently 


available, Р, 
The types of summer service opportunities are 
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many. The catalogue lists the following sub-di- 
visions: Work Camps (United States, Territories, 
and overseas), Community Service, Institutional Serv- 
ice, Working Seminars, Caravans, Study Seminars, 
Individual Service and Related Projects, and Pro- 
grams, Some programs are designed for high-school 
Students, others for college age and older youth, 
Under each type of program are listed the locations, 
summer-time periods, sponsoring organizations, and 
a brief description of the project task, costs in- 
volved, and remuneration (if any). 

Such a compilation may serve a valuable pur- 
pose as a resource of avocational or prevocational 
opportunities for many individuals known to school 
counselors and personnel workers. 


TB Interviewing Guide 


Interviewing Guides for Specific Disabil- 
ities-Pulmonary Tuberculosis, Revised 
1959. Bureau of Employment Security, 
U. S. Employment Service, U. S. Department 
of Labor. GPO, Washington, D.C. 10 рр. 
$.05. 


This publication is a revised version of a similar 
guide published when the interview guide series 
Started six years ago, Progress in the treatment of 
tuberculosis since the issuance of the first edition 
of the gui made revision necessary in order that 
users of this tool for interviewing, counseling, and 
placing ex-TB patients may have available the 


latest information on the rehabilitation and employ- 
ment of such persons. In this relativel short. 
period, many new drugs, which singly or in com- 
bination control the disease, have been discovered 
or developed; and surgical procedures, hitherto in- 
frequently used, are now generally employed along 
with other standard forms of therapy. The re- 
sults of these developments in the treatment of the 
tuberculous are that the patients' disease is gener- 
ally brought under control more rapidly and that 
the recovery of their health and employability is 
possible more quickly than was so only a few years 
ago. 

She new guide retains the established format of 
the series of dissability guides. The four principal 
sections include: Description of the Disability; 
Evaluation of Work Capacity; Definitions; and Co- 
operating Agencies. Each of these sections has been 
revised to bring to the counselor or placement 
worker the latest information available concerning: 
the modern treatment of patients and the factors 
which affect their employment. 

While the series of interviewing guides on 
specific disabilities was developed primarily as an 
aid to state employment service staffs who serve 
handicapped persons, sales of the guides through 
the U.S. Government Printing Office have indi- 
cated that they have found acceptance by others 
concerned with placing and counseling the handi- 
capped. The guide should provide practical assist- 
ance to industrial physicians, placement workers, 
and rehabilitation workers, as well as employment 
service staffs in counseling, placing, and trans- 
ferring ex-tuberculous persons. 
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HARPER books of guidance 
By EDWARD HODNETT 


Author of The Art of Problem Solving 


The Art of Working With People 


“A mature ‘business management’ approach. . .Hodnett’s thesis 
is that good intentions and strong incentive are just not enough 
for dealing with people effectively. Hard work and solid intel- 
lectual planning are necessary.”—Library Journal. $3.95 


Which College for You? 


> “Should be an immensely helpful little book to a young person 

J seeking the college most suitable to his own needs and ambi- 
tions. It is a realistic guide, giving step-by-step advice. . .If 
more students chose their colleges with the care and thought- 
fulness so ably outlined in this book, there would be fewer dis- 
appointments."—hRoaEn Garrison, author of The Adventure of 
Learning in College. $2.95 


By F. ALEXANDER MAGOUN 


Former Professor of Human Relations in Industry, M.I.T., and Presi- 
dent of Human Relations, Inc. 


Cooperation and Conflict 
; in [ndustry 


A distinguished teacher and human relations consultant iden- 
tifies the roots of conflict and sets forth methods for achieving 
genuine cooperation, amplifying his discussion with abundant 
case histories of conflict resolution and with observations based 
on his long experience as consultant to industry. $4.50 


Successfully Finding Yourself 
and Your Job 


An important book for high school and college students, their 
parents, and their counselors. The author offers sound advice 
to anyone in the formative stages of a career on finding the job 
that will best satisfy the whole person. “Тһе logic is unim- 
peachable.”—Library Journal. $3.75 
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Association Activities 


A.P.G.A. Board Advances Professional Standards 
In Vocational Counseling 


Se EACH APGA member is responsible 
to some degree for the effectiveness of 
the work of the American Board for Profes- 
sional Standards in Vocational Counseling, 
Inc, this report about Board affairs is made 
periodically to the membership. 

One function of a professional associa- 
tion is the encouragement of good practices 
in the professional field it represents and 
the elimination of malpractice. When laws 
support this, as in state licensing laws for 
psychologists and physicians, it is compara- 
tively easy for professional associations to 
ascertain that services are of at least an 
adequate professional quality. It is a diffi- 
cult matter to carry out this obligation when 
persuasion and professional example are the 
only tools. Difficult it may be, but the 
obligation for supervision of professional 
services remains. 

This obligation for the quality of serv- 
ices rendered by agencies offering vocational 
counseling was formally recognized in 1950 
by the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation. That organization published then 
the first directory of agencies offering voca- 
tional counseling whose services had been 
examined against criteria of professional 
competence and found adequate. This 
valuable, pioneering work of NVGA was 
picked up later by the Ethical Practices 
Committees of APGA and culminated in 
1958 with the founding of this semi-inde- 
pendent Board by APGA, incorporated 
under the laws of the District of Columbia. 

Under the thoughtful, competent leader- 
ship of its first president, Dr. Thomas M. 
Magoon, the Board established even higher 
standards of professional competency, and 
implemented sound methods for applying 
these standards. Much credit is due Dr. 
Magoon for the increased prestige APGA 
acquired among professional associations 
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through the effective work of the Board, 
This was climaxed by the publication late 
in 1958 of the Board’s first Directory of Vo- 
cational Counseling Services, listing with de- 
tailed information 152 approved agencies. 
in 34 states, Puerto Rico, Canada, and the 
District of Columbia. Seven additional 
agencies have been approved. 

When an agency applies to the Board, it 
is asked to submit on a form extensive in- 
formation about the agency and to give on 
another form detailed information about 
the agency's professional personnel. These 
forms are studied by a two-man team of 
Board members, and then by the entire 


Board. Questions about the agency and its — 


personnel needing elucidation are prepared, 
and a two-man panel of visitors is set up 
from among qualified APGA members rea- 
sonably near the applying agency. The 
questions are sent to the panel members, 
along with all forms. The panel visits the 
agency and submits a report, specifically 
giving detailed replies to the questions the 
Board raised. The panel is not asked to 
evaluate the agency, but to get first-hand 
factual information. The evaluative func- 
tion rests with the Board, and on receipt of 
the panel report, the agency's file is re- 
studied by another two-man team of Board 
members and then by the entire Board. , 

lf the agency is approved (most appli- 
cants earn approval) a certificate showing 
approval is sent to the agency with an ex- 
piration date two years afterward. This 
two-year approval period is contingent upon 
the agency not significantly changing within 
that period. 

Under new procedures adopted by the 
Board in November, 1959, the old policy 
of extending approval to all agencies for 
the same two-year period was dropped in 
favor of having each agencys approval 
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period extend for two calendar years from 
the month of approval or of reapproval. 
Currently, agencies whose approval periods 
expire uniformly in August of this year are 
being invited to seek reapproval, a number 
being invited to do so each month. This 
will spread the reapproval period for those 
agencies listed in the last Directory, and 
with the new policy applying to new agen- 
cies, the work load will be distributed 
throughout the year with benefit to both 
Board and agencies. The Directory, in the 
future, will be published on January 1 of 
every other year, beginning January 1, 
1961. Agencies approved at the time of 
publication will be listed even if the pe- 
riod of approval for one agency may ex- 
pire one month after publication. 

Another change in Board policy has been 
the increase of fees beginning December 
1, 1959. The fee now is $70.00 for new 
agencies, and $25.00 for reapproved agen- 
cies. This increase was required in order 
that the Board can be more financially self- 
sufficient. It is not likely that Boards of 
this nature will ever be financially inde- 
pendent, for this would make the cost 
prohibitive to some agencies. Because 
APGA has seen the function of this Board 
as the carrying out of the Association’s pub- 
lic responsibility, the APGA Executive 
Council votes an annual subsidy to the 
Board. 

The members of the Board are elected 
for three years. A nominating committee 
provides names to the APGA Executive 
Council which votes to fill vacancies. This 
activity of the Executive Council, plus the 
subsidy and an annual report made by the 
Board to APGA, constitute the formal liai- 
son between the Board and APGA. In all 
other matters the Board operates inde- 
pendently from APGA, including such im- 
portant matters as establishing and imple- 
menting criteria for approving agencies. 

The Board sees its mission as not only 
that of approving or disapproving applying 
agencies, but of conducting a broad educa- 
tional program to result in ever improving 
vocational counseling services. 

The effectiveness of the Board can be in- 
creased through the efforts of APGA mem- 
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just published . . . 
Character Disorders 
In Parents of Delinquents 


Beatrice Simcox Reiner 
Irving Kaufman, M.D. 


Daily headlines reflect the public's concern 
about youthful delinquents. This new book, 
focused on the parents of delinquents, is 
based on a five-year study at the Judge Baker 
Guidance Center of Boston. 

The authors present a detailed description 
and analysis of the dynamics of parents with 
character disorders. They make a major con- 
tribution to therapeutic methods in the treat- 
ment approach and techniques they outline. 
The book also challenges the community to 
provide the preventive services and treatment 
programs needed by these families, who now 
“live on the edge of life.” 


$2.75 


Family Service Association of America 
215 Park Avenue South New York 3, N. Y. 


bers. One-hundred-sixty-one agencies is a 
small proportion of the agencies in this 
country offering vocational counseling to 
the public. APGA members can fulfill their 
professional responsibility in the area of 
improved practice if they will identify 
agencies in their community not listed in 
the Directory and through professionally 
acceptable procedures, such as through local 
guidance associations, bring to these local 
agency's attention the value of having their 
vocational counseling services approved. 

Suggestions to the Board are welcome at 
any time. Its members are carrying out 
your professional wishes and responsibility, 
and you are urged to contribute to its 
effective operation. 

The present members of the Board are 
Richard Hill Byrne, President, Anna R. 
Meeks, Vice-President, Leona Wise Jones, 
Secretary-Treasurer, and Edwin W. Davis, 
Clyde J. Lindley, Paul MacMinn, and Fred- 
erick P. Watts. The Board operates from 
the АРСА Headquarters at 1605 New 
Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington 9, 
D. C. 
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From the Executive Director . . . 


ANY MEMBERS of our Association have 
been saddened recently by the deaths 
occurring among those who have been so in- 
strumental in the leadership of the Asso- 
ciation, In talking with the Editor about 
this, Dr. Samler remarked that this is one 
of the signs of a professional group coming 
to maturity; it begins to count the passing 
of some of the great leaders of the profes- 
sion. Although this does not assuage the 
sorrow that is felt, it does, nevertheless, put 
in perspective the maturity that our profes- 
sion is achieving. 

‘That maturity is spelled out also in other 
ways. One of the most important for all of 
us, of course, is the Headquarters building 
which gives us a home to which we can 
point, Right now and during the next sev- 
eral weeks members are being asked in per- 
son or by telephone to make a contribution 
to finish up the construction loan and the 
work on the building. Small contributions 
Írom all of us will denote our individual par- 
ticipation in the building and will make it 
possible to clear up the outstanding in- 
debtedness, except for the mortgage. It is 
hoped very much that within these few 
weeks everyone will contribute, and if every- 
one does, we can finish this job right away. 

Many persons are interested in European 
summer meetings. I am glad to be able to 
tell you that the International Guidance 
Association will hold an international sem- 
inar on Vocational Guidance for the Handi- 
capped in Jerusalem, Israel, August 22- 
September 1, 1960. Additional information 
about the seminar may be found elsewhere 
in this issue of the Journal. 

The prospect of summer prompts me to 
suggest that there is a wealth of summer 
teaching opportunities for public school 
counselors, directors of guidance, and psy- 
chologists. In several Institutes last summer 
in which counselors and directors of guid- 
ance were used for teaching purposes, the 
results were most gratifying. These people 
frequently can bring to a campus the kind 


of intelligent practice and knowledge of 
work with students that can come only with 
years of this type. 

Of unusual interest to the guidance field 
will be the Association of Junior Colleges 
convention in Louisville, Kentucky, on 
March 2-4, 1960, giving particular emphasis 
to student personnel work. Dr. E. G. Wik 
liamson will deliver the keynote address on 
student personnel work in junior colleges. 
This is particularly notable because junior 
colleges have been working to identify their 
own special emphases in student personnel 
work; their 1960 convention will signal a 
greater study and endeavor in this area. 
The Junior College Association will be con 
ducting institutes for junior college admin 
istrators during the summer and included in 
these will be special attention to student 
personnel services in the junior college. 
ARTHUR А. HITCHCOCK 


WHO’S WHO 


—and Where 


The Journal has been notified of the 
death of Doxruv Sues іп July of 1959 at 
her home in Cumberland, Maryland. Prior 
to her death she was Director of Pupil Per 
sonnel Services, Baltimore County Board of 
Education, and had previously served 2% 
State Pupil Personnel Supervisor for the 
State of Maryland. 


Рипар W. NaraLE, Jr., formerly a teacher 
and Director of Testing at Eastern Junior 
High School, Lynn, Massachusetts, is now 
Guidance Counselor at Coolidge Junior 
High School, Natick, Massachusetts. 


Ronznr L. MILLIKEN, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Denver, is currently Coordinator 
of Counseling Services at South Dakota State 
College, Brookings. 
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усток H. Ару, has left the Ohio State 
University in Columbus where he was a staff 
member of the University Counseling and 
Testing Center and has joined the staff of 
Sacramento State College, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, as Counselor and Assistant Professor 
of Psychology. 


Marti! D, TayLor who was Supervisor of 
Pupil Personnel Services with the Downey 
Union High School District, Downey, Cali- 
fornia, has accepted a new position as Guid- 
ance Consultant with the El Dorado Union 
High School and Placerville Elementary 
Schools, in Placerville, California. 


notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 


‘Tie ARKANSAS. PERSONNEL. AND GUIDANCE 
Association held its Fall Conference on 
Thursday, November 5, 1959, in Hot 
Springs, Dr. Arthur A. Hitchcock, Execu- 
tive Director of APGA, addressed the after 
noon session, 


Тик WISCONSIN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
Association will hold its Annual Spring 
Guidance Conference of 1960 at Oshkosh 
State College. ‘There will be workshop 
meetings for the discussion of rela- 
tive to the various educational levels 
represented. 

Tux AKRON AREA VOCATIONAL. GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION із continuing its series of meet. 
ings on the theme “Vocational Information 
Presented by People Who Know.” The 
January, 1960, meeting presented a panel 
of prominent businessmen who discumed 
“Training Programs for Personnel in Busi- 
ness and Industry." 


Tur New Jasny PrasowwkL лмо Gum 
ance Amociation met in Atlantic City in 
November, 1959. The featured speakers 
were Dr. J. Ned Bryan, Director of the 
North Central Association's Superior and 
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Talented Student Project, and Dr, Frank L. 
Sievers, Chief, Guidance, Counseling and 
Testing Section, U. S. Office of Education. 
The meeting was jointly sponsored. by the 
ро and the New Jerney Secondary 
$ | Principals, There were over 350 
people in attendance. 


Тик New York Strats Coussins А» 
sociation will hold its Silver Anniversary 
Conference on March 27-29, 1960, at Hotel 
Syracuse, New York. The Confer 
ence theme will be "The Individual in an 
Ex Society" with the following 
main : Mr. Daniel Davies, Tesch- 
ers College, Columbia University; Dr. Wil- 
liam Carson, State University of 
Education, Potslam; Dean Charles Noble, 


M you are not a member of 
NYSCA contact Mim Margaret Hel. 
fernan, tion Chairman, Liverpool 
Junior High School, Liverpool, New York, 
for the pre-registration kit. 


February. 


PRESENTING 24e EXHIBITORS 


The American Personnel and Guidance Association is pleased to announce this 
list of selected exhibitors. The exhibits are a significant feature of the Annual 
Convention. You will find an excellent coverage of texts, tests, and other materials. 
Plan to visit each exhibitor and place your orders while at the Convention. 


American Association of Advertising Agencies 

American Council on Education 

American Dietetic Association 

American Guidance Services, Inc, 

American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants 

American Legion 

American Medical Association 

American Occupational Therapy Association 

American Optometric Association 

American Osteopathic Association 

American Physical Therapy Association 

American Podiatry Association 

American School 

Association Conventions Exhibits 

Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 

California Test Bureau 

Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 

Cancer Control Program, U.S. Dept. H.E.W. 

Careers 

Chronicle Guidance Publications 

College Placement Council, Inc. 

Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, Inc. 

Conference Book Service 

Consulting Psychologists Press, Inc. 

Council on Social Work Education 

Devereux Foundation 

De Vry Technical Institute 

Educational Advisory Center 

eese Council of the Graphic Arts Industry, 
nc. 

Educational Testing Service 

Executive Analysis Corporation 

Funds for Education, Inc. 

Girl Scouts of the United States of America 


Harper & Brothers 
Houghton Mifflin Company 


Couvention—1960 


BELLEVUE-STRATFORD HOTEL 
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1960 


American Personnel 
and Guidance 
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Convention 


Joint Committee on Librarianship as a Career 

Kimberly-Clark Corporation 

McGraw-Hill Book Company 

McKnight & McKnight Publishing Company 

Miles LEER Company, Inc. 

National Association of Social Workers, Inc. 

National Chiropractic Association, Inc. 

National Council on Hotel and Restaurant 
Education 

National Forum 

National Foundation 

National Institute of Mental Health 

National League for Nursing 

New American Library of World Literature, 


Inc. 
New York Life Insurance Company 


Occu-Press 
Oxford Filing Supply Company, Inc. 


Personnel Press, Inc. 
Prentice Hall, Inc. 
Psychological Corporation 


Randall Publishing Company 
Science Research Associates 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


United States Air Force 

United States Arm; 

United States Civil: Service Commission 
United States Coast Guard 

United States Department of Labor 
United States Marine Corps 

United States Navy 


World Book Company 
Young Women's Christian Association 
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The GAP Gage: The Branches Are Stirring 


DINNY DUNSMOOR, DIRECTOR 


APGA PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ADVANCEMENT PROGRAM 


|" YOU'VE EVER lived in a part of the coun- 
try where they occasionally have those 
burning hot and humid days, you know 
how very refreshing it is in the late after- 
noon to look up at the trees nearby and to 
discover that the leaves have begun to 
ripple and the branches have begun to 
sway in the suddenly strengthening wind. 

"There's a very fitting parallel here with 
what is happening in the Branches of APGA 
and NVGA, particularly with reference to 
participation in GAP, APGA's Personnel 
and Guidance Advancement Program. As 
of December 31, 1959, the total of Branch 
and Association gifts, in cash and pledges 
(mostly cash), was $9,613.00, or just over 
32 per cent of our GAP campaign goal of 
at least $30,000 from this source no later 
than March 1, 1962. 

But the very encouraging aspect of 
Branch and Association gifts is that 64, or 
all but 18, of the present 77 APGA and/or 
NVGA Branches have made at least one 
gift to GAP. Thus, 83 per cent have done 
at least something to date and several others 
of the remaining 13 are "thinking about it" 
or have fund-raising activities underway. 
Furthermore, five non-branch associations 
have contributed a total of approximately 
$1,500, headed by a total of $1,000 in cash 
gifts from the New York State Counselors 
Association. 

Big things, however, are ahead for GAP 
fund-raising activities and by the time you 
read this in early March, the Branch and 
Association Gifts total will be well into five 
figures. By then the projected Anniversary 
Gifts Campaign will have been underway 
for several weeks. Each Branch is being 
strongly urged to make an Anniversary Gift 
sometime between January 28, the date of 
purchase of our new home in 1959, and 
March 2 of the same year, the date we 
actually moved into it. 
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The urgency of raising all possible funds 
just as soon as we can lies in the fact that 
we must pay five and one-half per cent in- 
terest per year on every dollar we have in 
our construction loan and mortgage. Thus, 
for every $100 of our loan which runs a 
year, it costs us $5.50 extra in interest, which 
must be added to the total cost of our new 
home. Hence, every $100 contributed to 
GAP now reduces our loan by $100 and 
also saves us the $5.50 per year in interest. 
In addition every $100 which we as a 
Branch give to APGA increases the capital 
assets of our professional organization and 
makes it just that much stronger—and just 
that much the better able to serve us, its 
members and “stockholders.” 

Soon to be formed in conjunction with 
our Branch and Association gifts campaign 
is the “$1,000 Club” in recognition of 
Branches and Associations which have made 
large contributions. At least 15 to 20 of 
our Branches and Associations have ample 
potential for realizing this goal over the 
next two-year period. Two Associations 
have already qualified for membership in 
the “$1,000 Club,” while several others are 
within easy hailing distance and should 
attain the goal before the end of 1960. 

When your Branch gets busy and raises 
money for APGA’s GAP, it not only does 
APGA a lot of good, but your Branch and 
its members are also the better off for hav- 
ing done so. APGA HQ then becomes 
"YOUR НО” too, and where there is pride 
in ownership there quite logically follows 
greater and more meaningful participation 
in and support of APGA. Your Branch, 
depending upon its size, is you and 30 to 
40 or perhaps several hundred other pro- 
fessional workers. When each of you do 
your part in helping your branch do its part 
in putting the GAP fund campaign over the 
top, then truly will the Branches be stirring. 
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NOW is the time for you to order your copies of 


“Basic Approaches 
to Mental Health in the Schools” 


WHY? Because this 68-page publication reprinting the series of eight articles 
on mental health from the Personnel and Guidance Journal can serve as: 


* A text for in-service training 
* A focal point for faculty discussion 


© Stimulating reading for all persons concerned with positive mental health in our 
nation’s schools 


WHY? Because, in the words of Dr. R. H. Felix, Director of the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health, it is a 


".. . sampling of the creative work being done in this field and 
а timely contribution to the rapidly expanding area of mental health practice.” 


WHY? Because it provides valuable insight for present and future teachers and 
counselors. Dr. C. H. Patterson, Associate Professor of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, recently wrote: 


“І think that this should be required reading for all teachers and teachers in train- 
ing, as well as for all counselors. I hope that. . . future students will have read it 


before reaching an advanced counseling course. But until they have, I will con- 
tinue to use Й” 


Write in now for your copies of “Basic Approaches to Mental Health in the 
Schools.” Single copies may be obtained for $1.00; orders of 10 or more receive 
a 10 per cent discount. Order from: 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. Washington 9, D. C. 
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Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


(Consisting of the following divisions: American College Personnel Association, National Association of Guidance 
Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, National Vocational Guidance Association, Student Personnel Association for 
Teacher Education, American School Counselor Association, and Division of Rehabilitation Counseling) 


OFFICERS 


PA Ducatp S. Аввосктв, Professor of Education, School of Education, Boston University, Boston 15, Mas- 

sachusetts 

ЕЕ Daner D. Fener, Dean of Students and Professor of Psychology, University of Denver, Denver, Colo- 
rado 

Treasurer: Dean L, Hummer, State Supervisor of Guidance Services, State Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio 

Executive Director: AwrnuR A. Нітснсоск, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Ковввт Carris, Head of Counseling Bureau, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, President, ACPA 

WiLuiaM C. Corrza, Professor of Education and Assistant Director, Guidance Bureau, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas, President, NVGA 

Karuryn L. Horwoop, Dean of Students, Hunter College, New York, New York, President-Elect, ACPA 

ABRAHAM Jacons, Associate Professor of Education and Coordinator of Rehabilitation Counselor Training Program, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, New York, President-Elect, DRC 

Warrer Е. Jounson, Jr., Professor of Education, College of Education, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Michigan, Past President, APGA 

Ms i5 Outskn, Professor of Education, College of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, President, 
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WirLiAM E. Truax, Jr., Director of Student Personnel and Guidance and Head of Counselor Training Program, East 
Texas State College, Commerce, Texas, President-Elect, SPATE 

Don D. Twirorp, State Director, Guidance Services Section, Division of Vocational Education, State Department of 
Education, Lincoln, Nebraska, President-Elect, NAGSCT 

WirxiAM М. Оврлмв, Director of Rehabilitation Curriculum, San Francisco State College, San Francisco, California, 
President, DRC 

Gunnar L. Манот, Assistant Superintendent of Instruction, El Monte Union High School District, El Monte, 


California, President, ASCA 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Archivist: Arthur J. Jones, 407 Swarthmore Avenue, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 

Constitution: Gail F. Farwell, Associate Professor of 
Education, College of Education, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin 

Convention and Program: CONVENTION | COORDINATOR 
(Cuamman or Commrrres): Carl M. Grip, Jr., Dean 
of Men, Temple University, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; Prooram Coorprnator (Procram CHAIR- 
MAN): John E. Free, Lecturer on Education, School 
of Education, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
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Finance: C. Harold McCully, Guidance and Counseling 
Specialist, Office of Higher Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

Guidance Advancement Program: C. C. Dunsmoor, Director, 
Board of Cooperative Educational Services, Bedford 
Hills, New York 

Guidance, Counseling and Minority Group Problems: William 
Wilkins, Chairman, Department of Guidance and 
Personnel Administration, New York University, 
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International Relations: Henry Borow, Professor of 
Psychological Studies, General College, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Dorothy Lipp, 
Dean of Women, Pennsylvania State University, 
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Membership: William E. Truax, Director of Student 
Personnel, East Texas State College, Commerce, Texas 

Nominations: Marion E. Peck, Counselor, Bristol Bor- 
ough School District, Bristol, Pennsylvania 

Placement: Alva Cooper, Placement Director, Hunter 
College, New York, New York 

Professional Training, Licensing, and суа Paul 
MacMinn, Specialist, Guidance and Student Personnel 
Section, Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

Publications: Buford Stefllre, Associate Professor, Mich- 
igan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 

Research: Gordon Henley, Associate Professor, Depart- 
ment of Educational Psychology, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Resolutions: Ralph G. Iverson, Director of Student 
Personnel Services, Stout State College, Menomonie, 
Wisconsin 


APGA Convention—April 11-14, 1960—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Within this group of fine young 
measure up to the qualifications of 


people there may be several who 
today’s United States Air Force. 


Why do Educators’ responsibilities to young people 
call for a knowledge of the U S. Air Force? 


The Air Force is among the largest and best 
equipped training organizations in the coun- 
try. Thousands of Air Force people are 
enrolled in courses of instruction, at all edu- 
cational levels up to and including the na- 
tion’s finest graduate schools. 

By its very nature, the Air Force is 
advanced in technology and planning. It is 
already dealing on a day-to-day basis with 
the world of tomorrow. 

Many opportunities exist in the Air 
Force today for young people who meas- 
ure up to high standards. These oppor- 
tunities currently include: 

1. Technical training, with emphasis on elec- 
tronics and other modern specialties. Reward- 
ing careers are possible. 

2. Officer training, including Aviation Cadet 
training, Officer Candidate School for a com- 
mission from the ranks, Officer Training 
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School for college graduates in needed spe- 
cialties, and Air Force ROTC for college 
undergraduates. 
3. U. S. Air Force Academy, a four-year 
general education of the highest standards. 
Flying training normally follows graduation. 
Physical and mental requirements are high. 
Teachers and Guidance Counsellors inter- 
ested in learning more about the Air Force 
opportunities for their students may receive 
a catalog of informational materials (book- 
lets, brochures, and films) by writing: 
Educators’ Information, Dept. No. CG04, 
Box 7608, Washington 4, D. C. 


US. АБ 


There's a place for tomorrow's 
leaders on the Aerospace Team 
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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES IN GUIDANCE 


By Emery Sroops, University of Southern California; and Gunnar L. WaHLQUIST, Asst. 
Superintendent of Curriculum & Guidance, El Monte Union Н. S. District. 369 pages, $5.75 


An unusually comprehensive text for basic guidance courses offered to upper division and graduate 
students. More than any other available book, it gives Ше “how” of guidance practices to im- 
plement basic guidance principles, theories, and policies. Its new approach offers procedures 
geared to all levels of the public school system. Many forms and charts are quickly available for 
use by busy school administrators, 


GUIDANCE SERVICES IN SCHOOLS 


By Curronp Р, Евовнисн, U, S. Office of Education, Practical Guidance Series. New 
Second Edition. 383 pages, $5.95 


With actual case histories from over 60 schools this néw edition of a popular practical guidance 
text shows the establishing and operating of guidance services. It is intended primarily for school 
administration students, and brings into proper perspective the relationships of the guidance 
program to the school curriculum, its public relations program, and the full utilization by the 
school of the research services which the guidance program can provide. 


INTRODUCTION TO COUNSELING 


By E. L. Тогвент, Dean of Students and Professor of Guidance, Madison College, Harrison- 
burg, Virginia, 322 pages, $5.95 


A practical, well-written textbook for the beginning course in counseling techniques, for pre-service 
and in-service teachers. The emphasis of the book is on process—or what to do when actually 
working with the individual. A developmental approach to counseling is used, and counseling is 
considered as an essential aspect of the educative process, Evaluation procedures are included. 


THE FACULTY IN COLLEGE COUNSELING 
By Metvene D. Harper, Florida State University. 391 pages, $6.75 
College Counseling, or Coordination of Col- 


» Written by a nationally known expert in the field of counseling and guid- 
ctions of the faculty member as an adviser to 


school and with his parents. 


D 


Send for copies on approval, 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 49nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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WASHINGTON ПП FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


INCOME OF FAMILIES IN UNITED STATES 


Income goes up: Family income in United States has risen sub- 
stantially since World War II ended, according to data released by 
Bureau of Census. Average family income has increased by about 
2/3, from $3,000 in 1947 to $5,100 in 1958. Of course, all of 
this is not real gain, since prices also went up in postwar years. 
Measured in "constant" dollars, average income increased by nearly 
1/3, from $3,900 in 1947 to $5,100 in 1958. Also measured in 1958 
dollars, proportion of families with income of $10,000 and over 
rose from 6 per cent in 1947 to 10 per cent in 1958, while those 
with income of $5,000 to $9,999 went up from 28 to 41 per cent. 
On the other hand, families with income under $3,000 went down 
from 34 to 24 per cent. 


JOB PERFORMANCE BY AGE 


New study: Each year a growing proportion of nation's labor 
force consists of people 45 years of age or older. As workers 
reach and pass this age, when their training and experience should 
be an asset, they often meet resistance when seeking new positions; 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, in effort to test validity of assump- 
tions that productivity declines with age, recently completed 
study of relationship of job performance to age among clerical 
workers. Data for Survey were collected in winter of 1958:1959 
from office production records for 6,000 clerical office workers 
whose employment was equally divided between 5 Federal Government 
agencies and 21 companies in private industry. Companies included 
mail order houses, insurance firms, aircraft manufacturers, ma- 
chinery manufacturers, petroleum refineries, public utilities, 
banks, publishers, and retail stores. Occupations covered in- 
cluded usual clerical functions such as typing, secretarial work, 
and filing, maintaining, sorting, and Classifying of records. То 
those occupations were added keypunch and business- and duplicat- 
ing-machine operations. Almost half of workers studied were under 
Some type of incentive pay system. 

Findings: Three important findings emerge from this study. 

l. Differences in output per man-hour of office-workers 
among age groups are for most part insignificant. 


2. There is considerable variation among workers within age 
groups, so that large proportions of workers in older age groups 
exceed average performance of younger groups. 

3. Workers in older age groups had steadier rate of output, 
with considerably less variation from week to week, than workers 
in younger age groups. Thus, concludes study, arbitrary barriers 
to hiring of older workers which are related to rate of output 
seem unwarranted. Findings substantiate need for individual eval- 
uation of workers. 

Workers in higher age groups not only maintained average 
output rate equal to that of younger groups but also maintained 
equal degree of accuracy. 

Experience appeared to be major factor in differences in 
average performance among age groups. For example, average 
output per man-hour was about 7 per cent less for office workers 
under age 25 than next older group, but only 2 per cent less when 
workers who had been employed on job for 9 months were compared. 
Comparisons for workers in smaller groups—time workers and incen- 
tive workers, higher and lower paid jobs, government and private 
employment, and selected occupations—showed no major differences 
in work performance that could be attributed to age. Report of 
this study is contained in January, 1960, issue of Monthly Labor 
Review. Bulletin containing more detailed tables and explanations 
will be published soon by Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


MANPOWER CHALLENGE OF THE 1960's 


New bulletin: Department of Labor has released interesting 
bulletin under above name, consisting mainly of charts and graphs. 
According to projections therein, our manpower potential is great 
enough, with improving technology, to increase production of goods 
and services about 50 per cent from 1960 to 1970. We begin 1960's 
with gross national product of 500 billion dollars. We can reach 
level of 750 billions by 1970. This means that by 1970 we can pro- 
vide our expanding population with 25 per cent increase in stand- 
ard of living. 

РЕТ Number of young people reaching 18 each year 
and ready to enter labor force or go to college will increase from 
2.6 million in 1960 to 3.8 million in 1965—a rise of nearly 50 
per cent. Workers under 25 will account for nearly half of labor 
force during 1960's, even though they will stay in school longer. 
By 1970 there will be about 30 million women workers, six million 
more than in 1960. This represents 25 per cent increase for wo- 
men, as compared to 15 per cent for men. One out of every three 


workers will be a woman. 


Effect of Student-Selection 
of Adviser on Rappor 


N WORKING with the problem of how to 
| select advisers for students, the writer as- 
sumed that student satisfaction with the 
counseling relationship is desirable. This 
study was an attempt to evaluate a proce- 
dure for selecting advisers for student- 
advisees when one necessary goal is rapport 
(student's satisfaction with the counseling 
relationship). The hypothesis suggested 
that rapport is achieved when students select 
their own advisers. Specifically, the writer 
hypothesized that student-selection of ad- 
viser increases rapport significantly for each 
of five dimensions in the counseling rela- 
tionship. 

Two terms need to be defined before the 
rationale of the study is presented. What is 
meant by (1) counseling relationship and 
(2) rapport? The studies of Fiedler [2] 
and Heine [3] were helpful in defining the 
counseling relationship. Their studies sug- 
gested that the relationship is concerned 
at least with student and counselor com- 
munication, feelings of status, security, per- 
sonal warmth, and degree of interest in 
counseling. As a consequence, the writer 
selected five dimensions—communication, 
Status, security, emotional distance, and 
counseling responsibility—in describing the 
counseling relationship. This relationship, 
therefore, was defined as the exchange of 
thoughts and attitudes between teacher- 
adviser and student-advisee with reference 
to each of these five dimensions, 

Rapport was described as student-satis- 
faction with the counseling relationship. 
It was a measure of agreement between 
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what the student actually saw going on 
counseling and what he ideally thought h 
ought to have seen. If the student's act 
description of the relationship was simila 
to his ideal concept, then he was pre 
sumably satisfied, 

Why is it reasonable to expect that 
student-selection of adviser will increase 
rapport? 

The principle of self-selection has been 
applied to several areas of human experi- 
ence and behavior. Wisdom of the body 
is an example of that principle applied | 
spontaneous food demands of children 
Jersild [4] points out that children tend t 
be rather wise in selecting their own food. 
Olson and Davis [7] applied the same prin- 
ciple in the classroom to the development 
of reading ability and interest by encourag: 
ing children to select their own books to 
read. And Rogers [8] advanced a philo- 
sophical framework for student-centered 
teaching and client-centered counseling: 
Implicit in these examples of the self 
selection principle are two social-psycho- 
logical concepts which come into sharper 
focus: (1) unique frame of reference and 
(2) functional selectivity in perception. | 

A unique frame of reference may be de 
fined as an individualized perceptual con- 
text which influences the way in which: 
something is perceived [6, р. 911. For exi 
ample, a merchant may perceive a picture 
as salable goods while an artist may реш 
ceive the same picture in terms of beauty, 
color, and design. Or further, in social 
relationships one child may perceive à 
policeman in the frame of reference of fear, 
threat, and possible punishment while am 
other child may perceive the same police- 
man in terms of good will and anticipated | 
helpfulness. In either illustration uniq e 
experiences have determined a frame of 
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fluence in the way perception is structured. 

It is reasonable to expect that the prin- 
ciple of functional selectivity in perception 
[5] will be operative in the student-selection 
of adviser. These selected stimuli are 
“used” to meet the needs and purposes of 
the perceiving individual [5, 9]. Other 
stimuli are distorted or rejected because of 
their inconsistency or threat to the student's 
structure of the self. If the student does 
perceive his adviser as a source of threat and 
punishment, he will tend to maintain his 
self-structure through its more rigid organi- 
zation brought about by threat [8]. In- 
creased psychological tension, defensiveness, 
and a decrease in rapport are to be ex- 
pected from the student's felt threat. On 
the other hand, if the student perceives his 
adviser as one who accepts him and can and 
will help him meet his needs and goals, the 
student experiences less threat to the self- 
structure; therefore, there should be sig- 
nificant increase in rapport. 

While working with this problem of stu- 
dents’ perceptions of the counseling rela- 
tionship, this writer became increasingly 
concerned with adviser perceptions and 
student-adviser counseling ideals. As a re- 
sult, he investigated both student and ad- 
viser perceptions of the relationship as well 
as their concepts of an ideal. 


Method 


Fifteen teacher-advisers of undergraduates 
in a small liberal arts college were im- 
vited to participate in this investigation. 
Selection of advisers was based on the fol- 
lowing criteria: (1) adviser desired to par- 
ticipate in the study; (2) adviser enjoyed 
academic counseling as well as any of his 
other duties; (3) adviser desired to counsel 
each of his four advisees. 

Each teacher-adviser counseled four stu- 
dent-advisees, two advisees who selected him 
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as adviser and two advisees who selected 
someone else as adviser but who were as- 
signed to him. 

Sixty student-advisees were selected as 
participants in this study through the fol- 
lowing procedure. At a regularly sched- 
uled freshman class meeting, this writer 
presented the following questionnaire to 
the students as part of the normal procedure 
of the school’s guidance program: 


To all Freshmen: 

You are about to finish your first year of col- 
lege life, and probably you have been thinking al- 
ready about what you plan to do or study next 
year. You may be thinking about planning your 
courses and activities for the next school year, en- 
tering military service, getting a job, or something 
else. You are invited to talk things over with 
the teacher of your choice, Below is a list of 
teachers who are available to you for this purpose, 
Please indicate your first and second choices 
from the teachers named below, 


A list of 22 teachers was then presented on 
the same paper for student consideration. 
Added at the bottom of the page were 
these notes: (1) “If there is another teacher 
in this school whose name is not on the 
above list and whom you would prefer to 
help you more than anyone else, will you 
please write that person's name here.” (2) 
“Note: Your Choices Will be Kept Strictly 
Confidential" The writer also requested 
the students to write their schedules on the 
paper in order that counseling appoint- 
ments could be arranged. 

The perceptions of student-advisees who 
had just experienced a counseling relation- 
ship with their advisers were investigated. 
Students were assigned to advisers by ad- 
ministrative appointment. Selecting stu- 
dents were appointed to advisers of their 
choice, All students (selecting and non- 
selecting) had freedom in choosing the 
time for counseling except that all counsel- 
ing had to be completed within one desig- 
nated week. Each counselor met with à 
different student each day for four different 
days in one week. ү 

Immediately following each counseling 
session, the writer instructed each student 
and adviser in the rating of the counseling 
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relationship in accordance with standard- 
ized directions. Both students and ad- 
visers were asked to check in the appropri- 
ate position on each rating scale of 60 
statements how these statements described: 
(1) what they actually saw in the counsel- 
ing relationship (actual) and (2) what they 
thought they ought to have seen (ideal). 

Sixty statements, descriptive of the coun- 
seling relationship, were formulated by 
using the five-dimensional plan as pre- 
viously stated in this paper. Each of the 
60 statements was rated on a Likert scale 
upon which the student and adviser each 
assigned a value for each statement of one 
(definitely true) through seven (definitely 
untrue). Through this technique non- 
forced distributions of scores were obtained. 


Results 


Student Satisfaction with the Counseling 

Relationship. Is there a statistically sig- 
nificant difference between selecting and 
non-selecting students in their degree of sat- 
isfaction with the counseling relationship? 
Degree of student satisfaction was deter- 
mined by comparing the student's distri- 
bution of scores describing his actual coun- 
seling relationship with his distribution of 
Scores describing his ideal counseling re- 
lationship. If the student's actual scores 
were similar to his ideal scores, then the 
student was presumably satisfied. How- 
ever, if there was a significant discrepancy 
between the student's actual and ideal 
scores, then he was assumed to be dissatis- 
fied with the counseling relationship. 
_ If all students (selecting and non-select- 
ing) agreed in their concepts of an ideal 
counseling relationship, then by holding 
the ideal scores constant through this 
agreement, the actual scores became meas- 
ures of student satisfaction. By holding 
the student ideals constant, therefore, the 
question stated above became synonymous 
with this guiding question: Is there a sta- 
listically significant difference between 
selecting and non-selecting students in their 
perceptions of the actual counseling re- 
lationship? 


Consequently, the writer began the anal- 
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ysis of the data by comparing selecting 
non-selecting students’ descriptions of 
ideal counseling relationships. Scores f 
students ranged from one through se 
Whenever there was agreement between 
two groups as to the ideal for any stai 
ment, that statement was accepted for use 
in analysis of variance test of significance, 
Whenever the means on each item 
selecting and non-selecting students 
to be found at either extreme of the scali 
score of 5.5 or above or score of 2.5 or 
below—this was accepted as agreement, 
Agreement was found at the upper end of 
the scale sometimes and at the lower ei 
at other times. In this way ideals were held 


be determined in the distance of the aci 
scores from the extreme ideals. Fifty sta 
ments out of the 60 were agreed upon by all 
students as their ideals for a counseling re 
lationship. Disagreements found with 
reference to the ideals on the other 10 


rather were found among students at rane 
dom. Through scatter diagrams these 10 
statements were evaluated individually and 
were found to support the major findings 
of this study. 
Significant differences in student sa 
faction with the actual counseling relation: 
ship (TABLE 1) possibly could be found (I) 
between students who had selected Шей 
advisers and students who had not, (9) 
among students as they differed from ad: 
viser to adviser, (3) among students as 
they differed from dimension to dimension 
in the counseling relationship, or (4) in 
the various interactions of all of these 
sources. 
On the basis of a test of significance com 
paring selecting and non-selecting students, 
the writer accepted the null hypothesis of 
no difference between the two groups. 
significant differences were found among 
students in their degree of satisfaction from 
dimension to dimension. The null hy: 
pothesis was also accepted with referente 
to any interactions of these sources. 
Significant differences were determined 
however, among students as they differed 
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TABLE 1 
Student Satisfaction with the Counseling Rela- 
tionship 
Sum of Variance 
Source Squares df Estimate 


_—_—$— S 


Method of 


selection 1.280 1 1.280 
Advisers 80,231 14 5.731 
Dimensions* 5.898 14 0.421 
Interaction: 

MxA 72.853 14 5.204 
Interaction: 

MxD 27.586 14 1.970 
Interaction: 

AxD 771.302 196 3.935 
Interaction: 

triple: 

MxAxDf 642.281 196 3.277 

Toran 1601.431 449 


* Dimensions here refer to the five dimensions of 
the counseling relationship, ie, communication, 
msn security, emotional distance, and responsi- 

ility. 

t Whenever M, A, and D are used, they refer to 
method of selection, advisers, and dimensions re- 
spectively. 


in satisfaction from adviser to adviser. The 
F of 1.75 falls at about the 0.05 level of 
significance. This suggests that the per- 
sonality, the counseling skills, or some other 
characteristics of the adviser influenced 
rapport with the student more than did the 
method of assigning an adviser to each stu- 
dent. The results of this investigation 
imply that the next step in the study of 
student rapport should deal with the effect 
of adviser's personality and/or counseling 
skills upon student satisfaction with the 
total counseling relationship. 

Adviser Satisfaction with the Counseling 
Relationship. Significant differences in ad- 
viser satisfaction with the actual counsel- 
ing relationship (Taste 2) possibly could 
be found (1) between advisers when they 
had been selected and the same advisers 
when they had not been selected by their 
advisees, (2) among advisers as they differed 
from each other regardless of method of 
selection, (8) among advisers as they dif- 
fered from dimension to dimension in the 
counseling relationship, or (4) in the vari- 
ous interactions of all of these sources. 
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On the basis of a test of significance com- 
paring advisers when selected with advisers 
when not selected, the writer rejected the 
null hypothesis. An F of 4.66 fell at about 
the five per cent.level of significance. ‘The 
t-test was then used to determine differences 
between the two groups for each dimension 
in the counseling relationship. Data re- 
vealed differences in communication B with 
a t of 1.71 falling between the 0.05 and 0.10 
levels of significance; in security A with a t 
of 1.83 falling at about the seven per cent 
level of significance; and in responsibility C 
with a ¢ of 1.96 falling at the 0.05 level of 
significance. Among advisers (regardless of 
method of selection) an F of 4.90 fell be- 
yond the 0.001 level of significance. These 
significant differences suggest that: (a) ad- 
visers felt that they were better able to com- 
municate with the students who selected 
them than with the students who did not 
select them; (b) advisers felt more secure 
with non-selecting students than they did 
with selecting students; (c) advisers gave 
more responsibility for directing the trend 
of counseling to the students who selected 


TABLE 2 
Adviser Satisfaction with the Counseling Rela- 
tionship 
Sum of Variance 
Source Squares df Estimate 
Method of 
selection 6.969 1 6.969 
Advisers 102.711 14 7,337 
Dimensions* 9.644 14 0, 689 
Interaction: 
MxA 33.164 14 2.369 
Interaction: 
MxD 29.698 14 2.121 
Interaction: 
AxD 1114.423 196 5.686 
Interaction: 
triple: 
MxAxDt 293.169 196 1.496 
TOTAL 1589.778 449 


* Dimensions here refer to the five dimensions of 
the counseling relationship, ie, communication 
status, security, emotional distance, and responsi- 
bility. 

1 Whenever M, A, and D are used, they refer to 
method of selection, advisers, and dimensions re- 


spectively. 
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them than they did to the students who did 
not select them; (d) individual advisers 
differed in their degree of rapport, regard- 
less of the method used by students in 
selecting them. 

Differences Between Advisers and Stu- 
dents. Possible differences between advisers 
and students in their perceptions of the 
counseling relationship were determined 
through the use of analysis of variance tests 
of significance. TABLE 3 summarizes anal- 
ysis of variance data related to the com- 
parison of adviser satisfaction with student 
satisfaction. 


TABLE 3 


Comparison of Adviser Satisfaction with Student 


Satisfaction with the Counseling Relationship 
ашауны арр dtes Misit оны ИЙ 


Sum of. Variance 
Source Squares df Estimate 
Student- 

Adviser 39.902 1 39.902 
Dimensions* 4.498 14 0.321 
Columns} 45.098 14 3.221 
Interaction: 

SxD 88.631 14 6.331 
Interaction: 

SxG 35.898 14 2.564 
Interaction: 

DxG 616.835 196 3.147 
Interaction: 

SxCxD** 552.569 196 2.819 

—— — ES 

Toran 1383.431 449 


e Dimension hake cee Mi 

* Dimensions here refer to the five dimensions of 
the counseling relationship, i.e., communication 
uate security, emotional distance, and responsi- 

ility. 
, 1 "Columns" is a statistical term used in comput- 
ing F test of significance. Further description is not 
needed for its use in this table. 

** Whenever S, C, and D are used, they refer to 


student-adviser perceptions, columns, and dimen- 
sions respectively. 


An F of 6.30 fell between the 0.01 and 
0.05 levels of significance, indicating that 
the differences between selected advisers 
and selecting students in satisfaction with 
the counseling relationship did not happen 
by chance. The interaction of selected ad- 
visers and selecting student with dimensions 
produced an F of 2.25 which was significant 
at the 0.01 level. This indicated that the 
differences between advisers and students 
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varied from dimension to dimension. 
ever, t-tests indicated that the only 
cant difference between advisers and’ 
dents was in security C. The advise 
lieved the students were more secure | 
the students perceived themselves to } 
The students felt less comfortable and 1 
sure of themselves in counseling than 
advisers believed they were. 
Student-Adviser Counseling Ideals. 
students (selecting and non-seleci 
agreed upon 50 of the 60 statements 
scriptive of the counseling relationshi 
their ideals. A content analysis of all i 
used by advisers in describing their i 
relationship revealed very slight differen 
among advisers. There were only sl 
differences between selecting students a 
selected advisers in their concepts of al 
ideal (agreement: 58 of 60 statements). 
In this investigation, the students 
advisers agreed upon ideals which 
similar to Fiedler’s findings on the i 
therapeutic relationship—namely, that | 
ideal relationship is probably a variation 
а good interpersonal relationship in репе 
since non-therapists as well as trained then 
pists can describe the ideal [2, p. 245]. 
Statements accepted by both students d 
advisers as descriptive of the ideal couns 
ing relationship are as follows: 


Adviser ought to know what to do next in cou 
seling. q 
He ought to be able to catch what I'm saying. 
He ought to look upon me as being as good 
15, 
He ought not to seem puzzled by what I'm trying 
to get across. 
He should not appear too friendly. Я 
He should not work any more at solving my prob 
lems than I do. § 
I ought to have considerable freedom to work 0! 
my problems in counseling. 
We ought to share in the work of making plan 
in counseling. 
I should not “look down” upon my adviser. 
Adviser should not talk over my head. 
We ought to respect each other a lot. 4 
Adviser ought to be interested in me but shouldni 
judge me. 
Adviser ought to be sure of what to do next. ! 
In counseling I ought to take more steps in solV 
ing my problems than he does, 
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Adviser should not “push me” in counseling. 

He ought to feel sure of himself. 

He ought to be friendly, but he should not push 
himself on me. 

Adviser ought to care a lot about having the in- 
terview with me. 

Neither of us should “look down” on the other. 

What he says ought to be clear to me. 


My adviser ought to understand what I say. 

Ishould feel sure of myself in counseling. 

Adviser ought not to feel that he's better than I 
am. 

Both of us ought to feel free to offer our own 
plans in counseling. 

He should not scem puzzled as to what to do 
next. 

Neither of us ought to consider the other person 
better or worse than himself. 

I should not feel disturbed very much while 
talking with my adviser. 

He ought not to become too deeply involved in 
my problems that he can't be of help to me. 

Adviser ought to know what he's doing. 

Adviser should not make me feel that I'm better 
than he is. 


He ought not to be somewhat cool toward me. 

What takes place in counseling should not cause 
me to become upset. 

Adviser ought to be able to get the point that 
I'm trying to get across. 

Adviser ought to feel that he knows how to help 
me. 

I ought to be able to understand all that he's 
talking about. 

He should seem interested in what I'm doing. 

He ought to feel that he is as good as I am. 

Adviser ought to find it easy to follow my line 
of thinking. 

Most of the time he ought to be able to catch 
what I'm talking about. 

Adviser ought to be in good control of himself 
practically all the time. 

He generally ought to be right in line with what 
I try to say. 

He ought to be able to follow pretty well what 
I say. 

Adviser should not make me feel that I rank 
above him. 

Adviser should not let his sympathy handicap 
him from helping me. 
: He should not keep me at a distance in counsel- 
ing. 

Adviser should not try too hard to be a pal to me. 
fe SE I make should actually be mine—not 

is. 


Adviser ought not to “look down" on me. 
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He ought not to have more confidence in himself 
than he does in me. 
I ought to feel comfortable in his presence. 


Summary and Discussion 


This study was an investigation of the 
effect of student-selection of adviser on 
rapport (student's satisfaction with the 
counseling relationship). The writer evalu- 
ated perceptions of 30 student-advisees and 
15 teacher-advisers who had just experi- 
enced counseling. College freshmen who 
selected their advisers were compared with 
freshmen for whom advisers were assigned. 

Data were collected through the use of 
a Likert rating scale of 60 statements de- 
scriptive of the counseling relationship. 
This relationship consisted of five dimen- 
sions: communication, status, security, emo- 
tional distance, and responsibility. 

Analysis of variance was used to deter- 
mine any significant differences between 
selecting and non-selecting groups. The 
analysis of variance tables found in this 
paper support the following conclusions and 
implications: 

l. In these studentadviser relationships, 
student-selection of adviser did not increase 
student rapport significantly at any dimen- 
sion in the counseling relationship, and re- 
gardless of selection or non-selection, stu- 
dents varied significantly from adviser to 
adviser in their degree of satisfaction with 
the counseling relationships. ‘This sug- 
gests that the adviser was a more important 
factor in determining rapport than was the 
method of selection of an adviser. 

This investigation was an attempt to find 
an effective method for increasing student 
rapport. Further research should be done 
in the area of the interpersonal relationship 
as created by the adviser. With reference 
to therapist-patient relationships, these re- 
sults support the hypothesis explored and 
accepted by Fiedler and Quinn LU, p. 3071 
"that the therapist plays the determining 
part in shaping the relationship. PSP This 
study suggests that the adviser is more in- 
fluential than the student in determining 
the counseling relationship. Р 

2. Individual differences in rapport ex- 
isted among advisers regardless of the 
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method of selection. Also, statistically sig- 
nificant differences existed between selected 
and non-selected advisers in their degree of 
satisfaction with three dimensions of the 
counseling relationship: (1) Communica- 
tion: Even though they did not know who 
selected them, advisers felt that they were 
able to follow and understand the students 
who selected them better than they were 
able to follow and understand the students 
who did not select them. (2) Security: 
They felt more secure with non-selecting 
students than they did with selecting stu- 
dents. (3) Responsibility: Advisers felt 
they gave more responsibility for directing 
the trend of counseling to the students who 
selected them than they did to the students 


slight differences among students in th 
concepts of an ideal counseling relatio 
ship and very slight differences between stu: 
dents and advisers with reference to th 
ideals. "These results point to the concept 
of a composite ideal counseling relationship 
found among students and teachers. 


ю 


. Fiedler, Fred. 


. Fiedler, Fred, The concept of an ideal therapeu 


3. Results of this study indicated y 
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ISWC TO HOLD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS IN NEW YORK 
Rehabilitation and World Peace” will be the theme of the eighth | 
d Congress of the International Society for the Welfare of Cripples 1 
to be held in New York, August 28-September 2. President Eisenhower | 


will serve as honorary President of this Congress. The first and largest 
international meeting on rehabilitation to be held in the United States, 


it is expected that more than 5,000 physicians, therapists, and other pro- 

fessional rehabilitation workers and volunteer citizens from more than 50 | 
nations will participate in the program emphasizing help to the crippled | 
and handicapped as means for fostering international cooperation. | 
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Comparisons of Selected Descriptive and Predictive 
Statements of Superior Students, Their Parents, 
and Their Teachers 


WILLIAM J. MUELLER and J. W. M. ROTHNEY 


HE PROVISION of assistance to youth in 

making the choices that are required in 
vocational and educational planning is 
often accepted as a central function of the 
high school counselor. Since realistic plan- 
' ning depends in part on the student's under- 
standing of himself and his environment, an 
immediate objective of the counselor is to 
help students to develop self-insight and 
understanding of others. Enhanced inter- 
personal relations in turn may contribute 
to the student's effectiveness in society. The 
sequential logical hypotheses that these 


statements suggest have been substantiated 


f 


many times by researchers who have woven 


a network of positive relationships around 
self-esteem, respect for others, and accept- 
ance by others D, 5, 12]. 

A fair amount of sophistication has been 
achieved by school counselors in assisting 
a student to evaluate his own effectiveness 


ph areas of academic performance by test 


scores and academic records. Counselors 
have always realized, however, that a total 
picture of the student cannot be generated 
solely from test scores. Information must 
be sought about the student's behavior in 
such areas of human relations as leader- 
ship, social-mindedness, and peer relation- 
ships. 

Interviews, questionnaires, rating scales, 


E. personality inventories have been used 
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most frequently in attempts to get assess- 
ments of students’ behavior in the area of 
human relations. It is common practice, 
however, to stop with the statements of the 
students and to neglect tests of the con- 
gruence of the data obtained by such devices 
with the observations of those who know 
the students well. 

The study reported here was made in an 
attempt to examine the relationships among 
the statements of a group of superior ninth 
grade students, their parents, and their 
teachers about the students' expressed be- 
havior in eight areas. At the same time 
that the observations of the parents and 
teachers acted as a "testing" situation for 
the self-reports of the students, they con- 
tributed valuable information about the 
adults’ concepts of them. Through an ex- 
amination of these relationships, the au- 
thors hoped to gain insight into how well 
the superior student understood himself, 
his parents, and his teachers and, in turn, 
how well these persons understood him. 


Method 


The 78 ninth grade students who partici- 
pated in the Research and Guidance Labo- 
ratory for Superior Students at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin during the first semester 
of the 1958-1959 school year, their parents, 
and their teachers constituted the popula- 
tion of the study. The students came from 
23 high schools which represent a good 
sample of secondary schools in Wisconsin. 

The criteria for selection of the students 
to participate in the laboratory resided with 
the participating school. Laboratory test 
results indicated that all 78 students per- 
formed very well on the battery of tests of 
academic performance administered at the 
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laboratory. The students’ average raw 
score, for example, on the School and Col- 
lege Ability Test was 87.03, with a standard 
deviation of 8.95, which places the stu- 
dents in the 97-99 percentile range on this 
test. 

It was decided to assess the interpersonal 
understanding of the students and their 
parents and teachers in eight areas which 
are labeled for brevity in reporting 
as nervousness, social-mindedness, open- 
mindedness, influence, acceptance by peers, 
academic performance, responsibility, and 
acceptance of peers. In general, descrip- 
tive statements for each of these categories 
were prepared in the form of a card-sorting 
device and were used by the subjects in 
response to a series of questions about them- 
selves and their relationships to others. The 
cards chosen by the subjects in response to 
these questions formed the basis for es- 
tablishing the interpersonal relationships. 

Before discussing the specific procedures 
employed in gathering the data, the format 
of the card-sorting device needs a word of 
explanation. One of three statements 
which represented varying degress of mani- 
fested behavior in each category was 
printed on the face side of a 3 x 5 card. In 
the area of acceptance by peers, for ex- 
ample, each of the three cards contained one 
of the following statements: 


My age mates really like me. 
My age mates treat me with indifference. 
My age mates don't like me. 


On the reverse side of the card were two 
letters corresponding to the card's randomly 
assigned order in the series. Each set of 
three cards was put in an envelope and the 
student selected the one card from each 
envelope which he thought best answered 
the questions given below. The letter ar- 
rangement made it possible to control the 
stimulus card and the category order by 
continually returning all cards and sets to 
their original order before each question 
was asked. 

Original stimulation for selection of many 
of the categories and statements within each 
category was found in the Behavior Descrip- 
tion of the cumulative record forms de- 
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veloped by the Records and Reports Com. 
mittee of the Eight-Year Study of the Pro. 
gressive Education Association and later 
adapted for use in the cumulative records of 
the American Council on Education [1]. 

The specific procedures used by the sub- 
jects in sorting the cards were as follows, 
In an individual setting with one of the 
six staff counselors, each student selected the 
card from among the three in each cate- 
gory which best answered the following six 
questions: 


1, Which card in each set best describes you as 
you see yourself? 
2. Which card in each set best describes the way 
you would like to be? 7 
3. Which card in each set is the closest to the 
way your father would describe you? 
4. Which card in each set is the closest to the 
way your mother would describe you? 
5. Which card in each set is the closest to the 
way most of your teachers would describe you? 
6. Which card in each set best describes the su- 
perior student as you see him? 


The questions were presented to the stu- 
dent in such a way that he could neither 
see the previous questions, future questions, 
nor his past responses. 

In a similar way, each of the student's 
parents in separate interviews and his 
teachers in groups responded to questions 
which required them to describe the child 
or student, predict how the student would“ 
describe himself, and describe the “gen- 
eralized" superior student. 


Preparation of Data for Analysis 


Researchers have isolated two problems 
that are central to adequate interpretation 
of similar scores. The first of these prob- 
lems concerns the relationships among the 
descriptive and predictive statements of 
subjects. Triadic relationships can be 
located between the descriptive and pre- 
dictive statements of a "judge" and the de- 
scriptive statements of the person being 
judged [71]. Various labels have been as- 
signed to the paired members of the triad 
I2, 6, 101, but despite the labels, the intent 
of the researchers is the same. The re 
searcher wants to isolate and control the fac 
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tors which may prevent meaningful inter- 
pretation of the responses. Researchers 
have handled scores obtained from the 
paired members of a triad either as corre- 
lational problems, or they D, 7, 10] have 
employed a distance measure similar to the 
Cronbach-Gleser “D” measure [9]. 
Cronbach [8] has delineated the second 
problem of workers in this area by point- 
ing out that the paired members of a triad 
are themselves loaded with components 
which must be isolated before interpreta- 
tion of the scores is possible. The implicit 
stereotype of the predictor, for example, 
may be one of the components of the score 
^ obtained by comparing the predictions of 
^ the judge with the actual responses of the 
person being judged. Cronbach suggested 
use of an analysis of variance model to 
investigate the components of such scores. 


Analysis of Data 


Although Cronbach’s discussion of anal- 
ysis of variance stimulated the type of anal- 
^ ysis used in this study, the actual model 
followed was the Block, Levine, McNemar 
[4] model for analysis of profile similarity. 
Following the profile analysis, separate 
analyses were computed on each variable to 
note areas of profile similarity. The data 
were then treated descriptively by deviat- 
ing the subject’s score on each item from 
his “target's” score on the same item and 
computing the percentage and direction of 
the deviations.1 The results reported below 
p derived from analyses of the first type 
only. 


Results 


The fathers, mothers, teachers, and stu- 
dents performed two tasks in common. 
Everyone described a "real" student, i.e., 
one of the superior students in the study, 
and a "generalized" superior student. The 
Person's description of the "generalized" 
Superior student was taken as his explicit 
stereotype of what the superior student is 
like in these areas of behavior. 


——— 

* Appreciation is expressed to Professor C. W. 
Harris for assistance in the statistical procedures 
employed in the study. 
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Results of the analysis of the data re- 
garding the descriptions of real students 
by the subjects are reported in TABLE 1. 
The groups differed significantly (P « 0.01) 
both in their total response to all eight areas 
and in the way they patterned their de- 
scriptions of the students. 


TABLE 1 


Comparison of the Descriptions of "Real" 
Students by Fathers, Mothers, Teachers, and 


Students 
Sum of Mean F 
Item Squares df Square ratio 
Variables 84.61 7 12.09 vens 
Sources 3.98 3 1733 3.90* 
Individuals 47.69 77 0.62 1.82* 
IxS 78.43 231 0.34 ae 
Vxs 22.12 21 1.05 5.25* 
VxI 169.17 539 0.31 12995 
VxIxS 318.47 1617 0.20 


* Significant at the 0.01 level. 


Depending upon whom he asked for a 
description of the students, the counselor 
may have obtained a much different picture 
of the students. This suggests caution in 
using the responses of any one group as a 
"true" description of students. Rothney's 
[13] suggestion to utilize the observations 
of many persons seems well taken. 

Analysis of the group descriptions of the 
"generalized" superior student indicated dif- 
ferences significant at the 0.05 level among 
the groups' total responses to the cards and 


TABLE 2 


Comparison of the Descriptions of the "Gen- 
eralized" Superior Student by Fathers, Mothers, 
Teachers, and Students 


Sum of Mean F 

Item Sauares df Square ratio 
Variables 57.89 3 8.27 M 
Sources 1.92 7 0.64 . 2.56** 
Individuals 14,38 77.0.19"! 70.76 
IxS 78.73 231 0.25 pid 
VxS 10.77 21 0.51 4,25* 
VxI 72.53 539 0.13 1.08 
VxIxS 198.00 1617 0.12 

* Significant at the 0.01 level. 


** Significant at the 0.05 level. 
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TABLE 3 


Comparison of the Descriptions of "Real" 
Students and Stereotypical Descriptions by the 


Fathers 
Sum of Mean F 
Item Squares df — Square ratio 

Variables 38.45 7 5.49 
Pairs of real and 

stereotypical 

descriptions 31.41 7] 0.41 1.78* 
Real descriptions 

vs. stereotype 

descriptions 0.38 1 0.38 1.65 
Pairs by real vs. 

stercotype de- 

scriptions 17.62 Ui Mahe) 
Real vs. stereo 

type descrip- 

tions by varia- 

ble 4.34 T= 0562 4.13* 
Pair by variable 119.80 539 0.22 1.47* 
Real vs. sterco- 

type descrip- 

tions by pair 

by variable 78.66 539 0.15 


* Significant at the 0.01 level. 


at the 0.01 level in the way that the groups 
saw “the” superior student in profile. These 
results are indicated in TABLE 2. 

When these stereotypes of superior stu- 
dents were compared with each group's de- 
scription of real students, an interesting 
pattern of dissimilarity was evident. Ex- 
cept for the group of fathers, the groups, 
including the students themselves, de- 
scribed real students in a significantly dif- 
ferent way from their description of the 
"generalized" superior student. It can be 
seen in "TABLE 3 that even the fathers’ de- 
scriptions of their own children agreed 
with their descriptions of the "generalized" 
superior student only in total response. 
The profiles which the fathers assigned to 
these two descriptions were significantly 
different (P « 0.01). 

The paired responses indicated in the 
table reflect the individual differences 
among the fathers when their responses to 
the two descriptions were pooled. The 
fathers differed significantly among them- 
selves both in their total response to these 
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i 
two descriptions and in the way they раб д 
terned their responses (Р < 0.01). | 

No definition of superiority was foisted 
on the groups. Each group in effect ey. 
tablished its own norm and, with the ex. 
ception of the fathers’ total response, de- 
cided that the subjects of the study did not 
fit the image they had cast. Perhaps the 
groups did not recognize these students as 
superior, or, if they did, they may have 
failed to classify them as superior because 
of undue modesty or social pressures. In 
collecting the data, the staff members did 
note that the mothers especially were openly 
apologetic if their choice of cards in de- 
scribing the stereotype was similar to their 
prior description of their own child. 

If discrepancy between descriptions occurs 
because students are not recognized as su- 
perior, counselors may want to bridge the 
gap by developing those desirable character- 
istics that the students attribute to superi- 
ority. On the other hand, if disparity arises 
from an unfavorable concept of “superi- 
ority,” counselors may want to consider the 
unwholesome stereotype in light of the re- 
sults of recent research on talented youth. 

Another task common to the adult groups 
was that of predicting how the children 
would describe themselves. Both in profile 
and in overall response, differences were 
found to be significant at the 0.01 level. 
These data are reported in Taste 4. When < 
the group predictions were compared with 
the actual descriptions by the students, the 
parents’ predictions were found to be gen- 
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TABLE 4 


Comparison of the Predictions of "Real" ps 
dents by the Fathers, Mothers, and Modo 
Teachers of the Students 


Sum of Mean e 

Item Squares df Square gei 
Variables 166.41 7 23.77 bon 
Sources 6.76 2 3.38 8.90* 
Individuals 42.91 Л? 0:667 ЛАЛЫ 
IxS 58.37 154 0.38 et 
Ух5 9.98 отав 
VxI 193.00 539 0.36 1.44* 
VxIxS 273.73 1078 0.25 


* Significant at the 0.01 level. 


** Significant at the 0.05 level. , 
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erally accurate and the teachers inaccurate. 
If a correct prediction is to be interpreted 
as understanding of the child, the counselor 
may want to turn to parents for an inter- 
pretation of a child’s behavior. At the same 
time, inaccuracy on the part of the teachers 
may indicate a need for counselor con- 
ferences for the purpose of making infor- 
mation on the child’s description available 
to them. 

In Taste 5, the results of the students’ 
predictions of the way in which each of 
the adult groups would describe them are 
presented. It can be seen that the students 
expected the adult groups to differ in their 
overall descriptions of them but that the 
students did not anticipate any profile dif- 
ferences among the responses of the adult 
groups. Compared with the actual de- 
scriptions by the adults, the students were 
accurate in predicting only their teachers’ 


TABLE 5 


Comparison of the Students’ Predictions of How 
Their Fathers, Mothers, and Modal Teachers 
Would Describe Them 


Sum of Mean F 
Item Squares df Square ratio 
Variables 122,73 7:4 17053 УРЕ 
Predictions 8.82 2 4.41 15345* 
Individuals 80.67 77 T0550 09 75» 
IxP 42.45 154 0.28 
pPEV 5.53 14 0.40 1.48 
Ixv 161.71 539 0.30 1.11 


IxVxP 292.47 1078 0.27 
* Significant at the 0.01 level. 


responses to them. The students expected 
4 much less enhancing response from their 
parents than they actually obtained. In 
reality, the parents enhanced the children 
even more than the teachers had. If stu- 
dents are made aware of the enhancing na- 
ture of the responses given by their parents, 
it may have a cathartic effect on their 
familial relationships. The development of 
such awareness would seem to be a re- 
sponsibility of counselors. 


Conclusions 


It would seem that the superior student’s 
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level of effectiveness in society is in no small 
way contingent on the degree of inter- 
personal understanding among the domi- 
nant forces in his life. Yet the results of 
this study have indicated a great deal of 
inconsistency between descriptions and pre- 
dictions of persons close to superior ninth 
grade students and in the self-reports of 
the students. In the school system, the link 
between the parents, teachers, and students 
is the counselor. Effective student behavior 
in the area of human relations may depend 
on an increased number of counselor- 
arranged student-parent-teacher conferences. 
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GROUP SIZE AND ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING 


WILTON PRUITT 


HE COLLEGE CAMPUS as a functioning 

community unit involves a system of 
group relationships which is multiple, com- 
plex, and challenging. This organizational 
scheme should be effectively utilized to 
facilitate student participation in the opera- 
tion of an on-going program and to pro- 
vide constructive training opportunities for 
his future citizenship responsibility. Op- 
portunities are many, therefore, for the 
personnel worker to channel these group 
energies in constructive ways, to evaluate 
their function as an integral part of the 
campus community. Size is а variable 
which observation and common sense, 
supported by research, indicate has con- 
siderable influence upon the successful de- 
velopment of group activity. In an effort 
to examine in some detail this vital factor 
in group operation, this paper is designed 
to present a résumé of the research findings 
in the literature on group size, where ap- 
plicable to college settings, and to suggest 
possible implications for the groups with 
which the personnel worker is concerned. 

An inquiry into group size must be ap- 
proached with a recognition of certain 
reservations and limitations. Size is ob- 
viously not isolated in its effect. Tt is a 
condition which limits the quality and 
amount of communication between indi- 
vidual members and, therefore, tends to 
affect the interpersonal relationships of the 
group; but other factors are similarly limit- 
ing: characteristics of members; time avail- 
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able; etc. Although for purpose of this 
article, size is taken out of context to ex- 
amine it under a mental microscope, its 
effects must also be considered in conjunc- 
tion with other relevant variables. 


Furthermore, “small” groups and “large” ' 


groups are spoken of in the literature rather 
facilely; yet a precise line of demarcation 
between the two is seldom attempted. By 
and large, a small group is generally re- 
garded as a group in which face-to-face com- 
munication can take place. Even so, the 
scientists of the small group report findings 
based on groups ranging in size from two 
to 32 and, in one case, 96. 

Virtually all of the studies in the litera- 
ture have been made in terms of the face-to- 
face group. Statements of findings are made 
in terms of the effects of increase in size, 
but the limits of increase within which the 
generalization will hold are not clearly 
specified. If there are basic changes in the 
behavior of individuals in larger groups as 
compared with smaller units, then it would 
seem hazardous to generalize from these 
studies to larger societies. Conceivably the 
experimental findings on groups of less 
than 20 may have very little application to 
the human relations problems of larger 
groupings; this is not known, since very 
little research has been attempted in the 
large-group situation. With our increasing 
numbers, necessitating large classes, large 
organizations, large living units, this is an 
area of real need. р 

Nevertheless, the basic concept remains 
that within groups, particular develop- 
ments, modified though they may be by 
other characteristics, emerge only under 
certain numerical conditions. It is to sig: 
nificant findings in these areas pertinent (0 
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"Work with student activity groups, that 
“attention is directed now. 


Participation, Communication, and Group 


Ј Size 
Probably the most familiar of the factors 
affected by group size is that of participation 
and communication. Initially, a simple ob- 
servation, based upon purely mechanical 
reasoning, can be made that as a group in- 
creases in size, the opportunity of each 
individual to participate actively decreases. 
Thus during an hour meeting of a group of 
six, each person potentially has the chance 
to speak for 10 minutes; while in a group 
of 12 the opportunity is reduced by half. 
This holds true not only for members of a 
discussion group, but also for persons in 
Situations requiring functional role-taking 
where increased numbers often make for 
duplication of abilities, resources, and skills. 
More subtle are the findings in a study by 
Bales [1] who reports that when a group 
works together, typically a top participator 
emerges. As the group grows larger, he 
tends to speak considerably more to the 
group as a whole, rather than to specific 
individuals, and to exceed by larger amounts 
his proportionate share of the group ac- 
tivity. On the other hand, all other mem- 
bers tend to direct larger and larger amounts 
| of communication and responsibility to the 
top man and a smaller and smaller propor- 
Hon to other members. The communica- 
tion pattern tends to centralize, therefore, 
around one or two of the most acive par- 
Ucipators through whom most of the com- 
munication flows. 
à communicative act is generally an 
_ action-reaction exchange; hence as group 
| Size increases, a larger and larger propor- 
lion of the members have total amounts of 
participation under their "equal" share or 
mean of the group. This gap between the 
top participators and others tends to grow 
Proportionately greater as size of group in- 
creases. As another group of writers [4] 
puts it, in a small group "each individual 
has sufficient latitude or space in which to 
behave and thus the basic abilities of each 
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individual may be expressed, but in larger 
groups only the more forceful individuals 
are able to express their abilities and ideas 
since the amount of freedom in the situation 
is not sufficient to accommodate all group 
members." 

What, then, is the impact psychologically 
of the large-group situation upon the ordi- 
nary members of the group? How is their 
motivation to perform affected? In general, 
increased motivation is a function of wider 
range of rewards for working, available to 
the individual. He needs to be assured 
that he is necessary to the group, that he 
has opportunity to grow on the job, and 
that he is secure and able to carry out his 
responsibility. As the group grows larger, 
however, Thelen [/3] indicates that 


1, less time is available for each person to test his 
ideas directly through overt participation; 

2. less pressure is felt by the individual to partici- 
pate and the fact of his non-participation is less 
visible; 

3. more difficulty is experienced in expressing in- 
timate thoughts and feelings; 

4. the tendency is greater to just "sit tight" and 
let someone else do the job; 

5. the influence, either positive or negative, of 
each individual upon group thinking, is lessened; 

6. the tendency is to feel less responsibility for 
meeting the demands of the group's task. 


In a study made by Jack Gibb [5] with 
college students at the University of Colo- 
rado, an increased proportion of members 
reported feelings of threat or inhibition of 
impulses to participate as size of the group 
increased. 

As would be expected, the degree of mem- 
ber satisfaction correlates closely with op- 
portunity for participation. Hare [6] found 
that not enough chance to participate re- 
sulted in dissatisfaction with the total situa- 
tion. If an individual has a chance to pre- 
sent his ideas, even if they are not accepted, 
he is generally satisfied with the results of 
the discussion. Consequently, since the 
large-group members have fewer chances to 
speak, they are less satisfied. An additional 
way in which a larger group limits interac- 
tions among its members is that it increases 
the individuals feeling that his opinions 
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are not important and, therefore, not worth 
presenting to the group. Out-of-field be- 
havior, usually associated with dissatisfac- 
tion and lack of involvement, is observed 
more often and to greater degree as the 
group grows larger [4]. 


Interpersonal Relationships and Group 
Size 


One of the most intriguing ramifications 
of the study of the effects of group size is 
revealed in the area of interpersonal re- 
lationships. An individual tends not to 
communicate with another person until 
he has or can establish some kind of rela- 
tionship with him. The social scientist 
interested in groups has long observed that 
little is accomplished in the early stages of 
the formation of a new group because each 
person is reluctant to reveal himself until 
he can determine the kinds of people, their 
status, their resources, their abilities and 
skills, who make up the group. Also veri- 
fiable is the finding that where persons 
group themselves informally and naturally 
without controls, organizational or other- 
wise, they tend consistently to form small 
groups. A reasonable assumption may be 
made, therefore, that group action is 
limited by the number of relationships in- 
dividuals are able to maintain continuously 
within the group's system of interactions 
and that this number tends to be small. 
What happens, then, as a group increases 
in size? "The rapid increase in possible re- 
lationships which occurs with consecutive 
increases in group size is amazing [9]. For 
instance, the number of possible pair, or 
one-to-one, relationships in a group of three 
is obviously three, but a group of four has 
six such possibilities and in a group of 
seven it increases to 21. Over and beyond 
these are the innumerable possible sub- 
group combinations of twos, threes, fours, 
etc., with whom the individual may need to 
establish a relationship. The tendency 
then, as the group grows larger, is to be- 
come more and more selective and to block 
out a number of persons. Informal obser- 
vations have been made in which indi- 
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viduals attending a meeting of a group of 
which they were members were asked to 
name the persons present. Although the 
composition of the group was such that 
they knew all the members, certain ones 
they would consistently forget were in at- 
tendance, indicating, perhaps, that in these 
cases no relationship had been established, 

In this context, attention may well be 
given to Moreno's studies of sociometric 
choice [/0]. He states that 


1. The income of emotional choices per capita is 
unevenly divided among members of a group, re- 
gardless of size or kind, Comparatively few get 
the lion's share of total output and a considerable 
number remain unchosen or neglected. There is a 
much larger proportion of "isolates" than "stars." 

2. If the opportunities of being chosen are in- 
creased by increasing the size of the group and the 
number of choices per capita, the volume of choices 
continues to go to those at the top of the range in 
direct proportion to the size of the group and to 
the number of choices permitted per capita, fur- 
thering the gap between the small star group, the 
average group, and the neglected group. 


Under these circumstances some tendency 
for large groups to fractionate seems likely. 
Since the ability to perceive, keep track of, 
and judge each member separately in a 
social interaction situation is difficult, the 
expectation is that members of large groups 
tend to think of other members in terms of 
sub-groups or units of some kind and to 
relate to sub-groups rather than to indi- 
viduals. From this stage in the develop- 
ment of the large group to the establish- 
ment of a trend toward factionalization is 
a reasonable transition. As group size 
increases, unit instability also increases [8]. 
The chances are good that where strong 
leaders, supporting opposing views regard- 
ing controversial issues, become visible in 
the large group’s development, less aggres- 
sive members will align themselves in terms 
of sub-group loyalties. 


Decision Making and Group Size 


In the area of group productivity, in- 
volving problem-solving, decision-making, 
or task completion, the relative advantages 
of the small versus large group operation 
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seem to depend upon the type of problem to 
be solved. Long respected for its basic and 
meaningful application in this area is 
Thelen’s “principle of least group size" 
(141: 


The size of a group should be the smallest 
group in which it is possible to have represented 
at a functional level all the achievement (content 
resources) and socialization (group process) skills 
required for the particular learning activity (task) 
at hand. 


The group is too large for the job at hand 
if skills are duplicated, little individual re- 
sponsibility is required, action by members 
has slight significance, and opportunities 
for experimentation, interaction, and par- 
ticipation are limited. The group is too 
small if there is a lack of competency and 
accomplishment because of gaps in needed 
achievement resources and socialization 
skills. 

Since many abilities and resources needed 
in task performance tend to be of an addi- 
tive nature, the large group makes a valu- 
able contribution in terms of (a) the num- 
ber of items of information which can be 
absorbed and recalled, (b) the number of 
critical judgments available to correct errors 
of information and inference, (c) the num- 
ber of ideas and suggestions available for 
problem solution, (d) the range of values 
likely to be brought to bear, and (e) the 
range of technical skills, abilities, and man- 
power necessary to implement decisions [2]. 
However, the point of diminishing returns 
as pointed out in Thelen’s principle needs 
to be observed. 

The small group's strength lies less in its 
quantitative supply of resources than in its 
greater member motivation, its direct com- 
munication and interaction patterns, its 
sensitivity to individual needs, its ability to 
Work on a problem not yet specifically de- 
fined, its opportunity to work informally 
without the construction of explicit rules 
and regulations. 

у Operationally, a number of studies give 
insight into the effect of group size upon 
problem solution. While the greater variety 
of opinion available as size increases gives 
some advantage of critical power, the dis- 
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advantage to the group lies in the difficulty 
of reaching consensus; for Hare [6] finds 
that, given a specified length of time in 
which to work, as the size of a discussion 
group is increased, the amount of consensus 
resulting from group discussion will de- 
crease. Likewise, more change of opinion 
toward consensus is evident in a smaller 
group. The large group, then, will take 
longer to reach a group decision. In terms 
of member contribution, Gibb [5], using 
groups ranging in size from two to 96, 
found that the number of ideas produced 
by discussion groups was a negatively ac- 
celerated, increasing function of the size of 
the group with resultant sharp decline in 
the number of significant contributions per 
person. Bales and others [2] report that 
as size increases, there is a tendency toward 
a more mechanical method of introducing 
information, a less sensitive exploration of 
the points of view of others, and a more 
direct attempt to control others and reach 
solutions whether or not all group members 
indicate agreement. 

Smaller groups are seen as more effective 
when a problem lends itself to immediate 
formation of solution or when decision is 
a matter of personal judgment, hence there 
are fewer such opinions to be reconciled. 
The larger group performs more efficiently 
when abstract or impersonal materials are 
to be considered and the problem requires 
that wrong hypotheses be promptly re- 
jected [12]. Action-taking groups tend to 
be smaller; while non-action groups, con- 
cerned with presentation of various points 
of view, reactions, and idea formation tend 
to be larger [8]. 


Leadership and Size of Group 


Leadership is another crucial group func- 
tion which is affected by group size. The 
shared or cooperative approach to leader- 
ship tends to be extremely difficult to main- 
tain as the group increases in size. Much 
work has been done in this area by John K. 
Hemphill [7]. He finds that as the group 
becomes larger, demands upon the leader's 
role become greater and more numerous, 
and tolerance for leader-centered direction 
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of group activities becomes greater. Mem- 
bers become more sensitive to indecisiveness 
in the designated leaders and want them to 
take over and make decisions quickly. Less 
consideration to the needs of individuals is 
given by leaders in large groups. The 
leadership role tends to take on a greater 
degree of firmness and impartiality in en- 
forcement of rules. Subordination of mem- 
bers to the leader receives greater emphasis 
in larger groups, less explanation is given 
to why things are done, less “listening to 
others,” more frequently making members 
feel inferior. 

Hare [6] reports, however, that leaders 
in small groups tend to have more in- 
fluence on a group decision than do the 
leaders in large groups, although their in- 
dividual skill as leaders is not an important 
factor. Large groups do, however, demand 
more skill from the leader, and in these 
groups the leader's skill is correlated with 
the amount of change he is able to bring 
about in the opinion of the membership. 

Group size limits opportunities for indi- 
viduals to assume leadership roles. Bass 
and Norton [3] observed that the oppor- 
tunity to adopt leadership functions in a 
group decreases directly with the number of 
members in that group. They also noted a 
significant decline in the rated quality of 
leadership of participants generally as the 
size of the group increased. 


Group Structure 


Finally, the organizational structure of 
à group is vitally affected by its size. The 
small group may operate simply, directly, 
and informally with a minimum of pro- 
cedural regulations and relational restric- 
tions and with maximum possibilities for 
cohesion. “Large groups, however, must 
create surrogates for the natural cohesive- 
ness of the small group; hence they create 
organs which channel and mediate the 
interactions of the members and thus oper- 
ate as the vehicles of a lost unity of direct 
relations. Offices and representations, laws 
and symbols of group life, organizations and 
general social concepts are organs of this 
sort” [17]. 
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The large group, of necessity, becomes 
complex organism with differentiation of 
membership roles, functions, and relation- 
ship. W. Е. Whyte [15] delineates very 
dramatically in his restaurant study the 
developmental changes which inevitably 
come about with a group’s increase in size, | 
He pictures the small unit where there is 
little division of labor and everyone works 
together. From there he moves to a sec | 
ond stage where size makes necessary the 
division of work and differentiation of roles 
and where the owner-manager must begin 
taking on some coordinating functions, al- 
though the situation is still characterized by 
informality and flexibility of relationship 
with no need for formal controls or elabo- ` 
rate paper work. Next comes the demand 
for larger quarters, more complex and fixed 
relationships, and the emergence of a situa- 
tion in which direct supervision is no longer 
possible. Lastly comes a stage where vari- 
ous levels of supervision are added to the 
structure between the top executive and - 
the worker. Whenever the hierarchy is | 
lengthened, adding new levels of authority 
to separate the head of the group from the 
member, problems of administration be 
come more complex. i 

Whyte [16], who is deeply concerned with 
the implications of hierarchal structures 
necessitated by the increasing number of 
large groups in our society, raises four 
pointed questions salient to the success of 
large-group functioning: 


1. How many levels of authority are there in 
relation to the total number of persons involved? 
^ close relationship exists between number of levels 
and closeness of supervision. 

2. How large are the operating or action units? 
More freedom of action is likely where the number 
of small units is large. А 

3. What is the frequency of interaction between 
top level and operating unit head? 

4. How many levels of authority must be in- 
volved in a sequence of interaction before a given 
action is completed? Where in the hierarchy does 
the power of decision lie? How much delay is 
likely before implementation can begin? 


Implications for Student Personnel Work 


The studies reviewed here have been 
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collected from a variety of situations and 
types of groups, but each gives evidence of 
being applicable in the college group setting 
and, hence, has significance for the person- 
nel worker concerned with the group ac- 
tivity area. 

Since certain activities and functions 
seem to be most effectively accomplished 
in groups of a particular size, careful atten- 
tion should first be given to determining the 
basic purpose of a group, then action taken 
to set up a structure which makes for 
optimum group size or to modify an existing 
structure to meet current needs. For ex- 
ample, as colleges and universities grow 
larger, the traditional class meeting or stu- 
dent-body mass gathering needs examina- 
tion. Probably they are necessary as a 
focus of community loyalty, esprit de corps, 
and identification. According to the studies 
cited above, meetings of these large groups 
may serve further useful purposes of dis- 
seminating information, pooling resources, 
clarifying and obtaining approval of policy 
decisions. 

Moreover, the structure must also have 
built into it smaller groupings such as ex- 
ecutive or steering committees, boards, and 
working groups where decisions can be 
made, leadership and participation oppor- 
tunities can spread, and constant interaction 
can take place. Frustrations arise when 
needed functions at any level cannot be 
carried out. One college student govern- 
ment, where large, sparsely-attended class 
meetings have become a problem, is con- 
templating the establishment of a council 
of representatives working with the officers 
on conduct of regular organizational affairs 
and calling meetings of the total group at 
infrequent intervals to consider large issues, 
to react to proposed policy decisions, and to 
enlist active support and participation. 
Whatever the method chosen, the wise per- 
sonnel worker does not shrug off the com- 
plaints of discouraged or disgruntled stu- 
dents who complain that “nobody is inter- 
ested.” Instead, he accepts the responsi- 
bility to examine and analyze with them 
reasons for the lethargy of the membership, 
to consider patterns of communication 
which will offer increased motivation and 
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a higher degree of personal satisfaction. 
Then, in the light of research findings and 
practical experience, creative decisions and 
adjustments in structure and organization 
may be made. 

A thorough knowledge and application 
of large group techniques for develop- 
ing better interaction and communication 
through breaking up big groups into little 
groups for short-term experiences is like- 
wise indicated for the alert personnel 
worker. Many sources of such techniques 
are currently available; and within the con- 
text of the immediate needs of the group 
concerned, a great deal of creative experi- 
mentation can be done. 

If, as the mass of evidence seems to indi- 
cate, the individual's needs and satisfactions 
tend to be disregarded in the large group, 
emphasis may well be placed upon the dis- 
covery and deliberate building in of pro- 
cedures to protect them by providing sys- 
tematized small-group experiences. A con- 
tinuing professional interest in small resi- 
dence halls is a case in point. Wherever 
campus acreage and financial resources 
make it possible, support for residence halls 
housing no more than 20-50 students is 
indicated. Units limited to such numbers 
give a far greater opportunity for the de- 
velopment of a sense of identification and 
belonging which stems from increased par- 
ticipation, communication, and leadership 
opportunities. If large, multi-floored 
dormitories are inevitable, the architect’s 
aid must be enlisted to construct them in 
such a way that natural, small, home-based 
groupings may be provided. Some residence 
hall directors use the device of calling each 
of these smaller units a house, thereby 
giving it a more friendly connotation than 
the term unit. Along with physical facili- 
ties conducive to satisfactory small-group 
living, attention must be given to the 
establishment of programs and plans of 
organization and governance which will 
serve to strengthen and further the initial 
physical advantages provided. 

The fraternity or sorority adviser is cur- 
rently confronted with a similar problem in 
the area of size restriction. ‘These groups 
are undoubtedly an important source of 
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social identification. They provide oppor- 
tunity for establishment of the warm and 
intimate interpersonal relationships so vital 
to the happiness of a young person. As 
institutions grow in size, pressure is some- 
times exerted and frequently strongly felt 
by members to seek an increase in their 
quotas of initiates. In the light of findings 
regarding group size, however, this seems 
most unwise; for to do so would tend to 
negate the very values for which the groups 
were founded. An alternative to be con- 
sidered is the encouragement to establish 
within the campus community more fra- 
ternities and sororities or groups which 
nourish similar needs. Another approach is 
the establishment of the “house plan" [71] 
favored by the city colleges in New York 
City where the commuting population is 
high. 

As the number of large-group situations 
continues to grow, emphasis needs to be 
placed upon more specialized research and 
experimentation to devise or refine those 
methods and technics designed to overcome 
inherent weaknesses and assure a maximum 
of success and satisfaction within the frame- 
work of the large unit. Moreover, if there 
are basic changes in leadership functions in 
large groups as compared with small groups, 
this area also should be explored. 

A number of questions merit further at- 
tention as exploration of the factor of group 
size is extended. Consideration might well 
be given to the effect of varying group sizes 
upon the relationship between the profes- 
sional staff member, the faculty adviser, and 
student member of a campus organization. 
Of great interest and importance would be 
a study of the effect of group size upon the 
norms and values of the members of col- 
lege clubs and activity groups. A very 
helpful inquiry could be made into the 
types of organizations which have great 
attraction for new students and thus fre- 
quently become unmanageably large. How 
can this be anticipated and how can the 
personnel worker best help to nurture and 
channel these initial enthusiastic energies? 
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As trained personnel working with student 
groups, the student personnel staff member 
is strategically located to conduct effective 
action research in the course of his regular 
relationship with these groups. 
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Interests of Gifted Adolescents 


JOSEPH L. FRENCH and HANS H. J. STEFFEN 


E of the gifted may not differ 
in nature from counseling of other 
students, but it does vary in its demands on 
the counselor. The demands in vocational 
counseling are enlarged because the edu- 
cational and occupational opportunities are 
believed to be greater for the gifted than 
for others [4]. 

Educators and psychologists know less 
about the interests of the gifted than of any 
of the other major characteristics such as 
special talent, achievement, or personality. 
It is the purpose of this paper to open the 
door for further consideration of the inter- 
ests of gifted adolescents—specifically colle- 
giate freshmen with majors in education. 


Background 


In determining what role the assessment 
of interests should play in the total talent- 
identification program, Passow suggested 
that school personnel should consider "in 
what way, if any . . . students with outstand- 
ing ability in a given field differ in their 
interest patterns from less talented students 
active in the same field" [2, p. 27]. 

Vocational interests have received spo- 
radic treatment in the growing maze of 
literature pertaining to gifted students. 

Super believes that vocational interests 
"are best defined in terms of the methods 
used to assess them" and that of these 
methods, interest inventories "have so far 
proved best” [9, p. 224]. Не also states that 
"vocational interest is important largely in 
determining direction and persistence of 
effort but not, apparently, the amount of 
effort." 

In summarizing a number of studies con- 
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cerned with the relationship between in. 
telligence and interests, Roe reports “corre 
lations ranging from about —0.40 to +0.40 
The relation is affected by sex, age, amount 
of education, occupation, the type of in- 
telligence test, and the type of interest” 
D, p. 93]. Strong [5] reports higher positive 
correlations occurring between scientific 
and linguistic interests and intelligence; 
and negative correlations between intelli- 
gence and social welfare, business contact, 
and business detail interests. 

Later Strong [6] questioned the appropri- 
ateness of correlational technique for show- 
ing true relationships between interests and 
intelligence. Despite the low correlations 
he felt that ability must be important in 
the development of vocational interests. 
Although not specifically concerned with 
interests, Naomi Stewart [8] indicated in 
her study of World War II Army person- 
nel records that there is a clear occupa- 
tional hierarchy with respect to Army Gen- 
eral Classification Test Scores. Her report 
was consistent with World War I data and 
other studies including standardization data 
for most intelligence tests. 

In reporting an analysis of scores from 
the Strong Vocational Interest Test used 
with National Merit Scholarship Corpo- 
ration winners and runners-up, Lawrence 
Stewart [7] found the scholars to possess 
interests which were less intense and con- 
sequently spanning a wider range than those 
recorded by a more representative sample 
of college students. Stewart postulated a 
less intense interest because the subject 
recorded fewer primary and reject patterns 
than are normally found. This observation 
supports Strong's [5] report on "Terman's 
gifted group. The Terman group had 
fewer A's than a more representative stu- 
dent group. 
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Terman [10] used Strong’s Vocational In- 
terest Test with 627 men who had been 
identified in childhood as being in the top 
one per cent of the population intellectually 
and who as adults continued to be classi- 
fied as gifted by the Concept Mastery Test. 
The men were divided into seven academic 
occupational groups and one non-college 
group. The patterns of interest revealed 
by the test differentiated the subgroups 
more clearly than most of the other variables 
investigated. A large number of A and B+ 
scores is assumed to indicate a wide range 
of interests. To have seven or more such 
scores out of the 24 scored occupations is 
indicative of a rather extreme range. Ter- 
man found three subgroups to be rated 
quite high by this standard in that 55 to 
57 per cent of the subjects had seven or 
more A or B+ scores while no group had less 
than 37 per cent of its members with such 
a wide variety of significant scores. 

Stewart feels that a “reasonable explana- 
tion is that the interests of the high-ability 
students are less clearly differentiated from 
those of men in general than are the inter- 
ests of more typical student groups, or... 
that high-ability students have a large num- 
ber of interests which are spread over dif- 
ferent areas" [7, р. 138]. Another possible 
explanation for Stewart's scholars is that to 
qualify for inclusion in the NMSC group 
the “students had to be more ‘well rounded’ 
than those in the more representative 
groups.” He concluded that “the find- 
ings indicate that special pattern norms are 
necessary to describe the interests of high- 
ability students.” 


Preceding the Study 


Little information exists regarding the 
relationship between Kuder interest test 
Scores and intelligence. 

The senior author [/] observed that 
gifted freshmen enrolled in a midwestern 
state teachers college tended to have more 
interests as reflected by the number of high 
Kuder Vocational scores than their ran- 
domly selected, less intellectually able peers, 
(A “high” Kuder score is one falling above 
the 75 percentile.) The number of high 
scores obtained by the intellectually ca- 
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pable students did not span a significantly 
greater range than those of their classmates 
and significant differences between the sexes _ 
in either means or standard deviations were 
not found. oh 

The mean number of high Kuder scores ~ 
of the random sample was 2.56 while the 
mean of the intellectually superior group 
was 2.87. The standard deviations for the 
groups were 0.97 and 1.01 respectively. The | 
observed mean difference in the distribu- 
tions was statistically significant at the one 
per cent level when the conventional t-test 
of the difference between means was ap- 
plied (t = 3.99). 

An exploration of the data reported for 
the entire population cited above seemed - 
desirable to determine (1) the distribution, 
of high scores recorded by freshmen enrolled 
in a midwestern state teachers college and 
(2) how students with outstanding ability: 
in this setting differ in their interest pat- 
terns from less talented students in the 
same setting. 


A Central Hypothesis 


The intellectually superior group of fu- 
ture teachers consisted of 278 entering col- 
lege students whose total score on the 
American Council on Education Psycho- 
logical Examination or the School and Col- 
lege Ability Tests placed them in the top 
25 per cent of the standardization sample 
whereas the less talented group numbered 
1,663 students and included all of the re- 
maining entering freshmen in a two-year 
period who took the scholastic aptitude 
test and a Kuder. 

A number of hypotheses were tested but 
all of them centered around the following 
null hypothesis: There is no difference be- 
tween the gifted and less gifted members of 
the freshmen class in one midwestern state 
teachers college in their patterns of inter 
est. 

A total of 97 males and 181 females met 
the criteria of giftedness, and 640 males and 
1,023 females composed the comparison 
groups. d 

To obtain a population of nearly 2,000, 
the freshman classes for two years were 
combined. Before combining the groups 
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the hypothesis was formulated that there 

is no difference between the classes in num- 

ber of significant areas. A chi-square value 
of 0.821 was obtained and the tested hy- 
pothesis was not rejected. 

» The hypothesis that there is no signifi- 
cant difference between the number of sig- 
nificant areas for males and females was 
tested. The resulting chi-square value of 
0.053 led to the retention of this null hy- 
pothesis also. 

A third null hypothesis was tested. It 
was hypothesized that no significant dif- 
ference existed between the gifted males and 
females and the less gifted males and fe- 
males, The resulting chi-square of 11.329 

" was significant at the one per cent level of 
confidence and led to the rejection of the 
third hypothesis. Gifted students in a 
teachers college seem to express a preference 
for a greater number of areas than do the 
less gifted students. 

Appropriate null hypotheses were formu- 
lated to determine whether differences ex- 

^isted between the gifted males and less 
gifted males and also between the gifted 
females and less gifted females. A chi- 
square value of 7.968 for the males was sig- 
nificant at the one per cent level of con- 

fidence, and the chi-square value of 4.398 

for the females was significant at the five 

per cent level of confidence. It was con- 

y cluded that a real difference probably ex- 

isted between the gifted and less gifted stu- 

dents of either sex in the number of re- 
corded high areas. 

On the basis of the rejection of the last 
three null hypotheses, the gifted and less 
gifted of either sex were considered sepa- 
rately in the following analyses. The sig- 
nificantly different areas for freshmen stu- 
dents as classified by sex and intellectual 
level with the resulting chi-square values 
are presented in ‘TABLE 1. 


Study Findings 


For this population of male future 
teachers, the areas classified as literary, 
artistic, and computational contributed 
greatly to the differences between gifted 
and less gifted in number of high interest 
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TABLE 1 


Significant Interest Areas and Chi-Square Value 
for Freshmen Students as Classified by Sex and 
Intellectual Level 


High High 
Area Males Group Females Group 
Mechanical d ета 6.7961 Gifted 
Computational 6.029* Gifted 5.775* Gifted 
Artistic 6.911¢ Gifted 4.699* Gifted 
Literary 9.423} Gifted 17.898} Gifted 
Social service 4.164* Less 
gifted 


* Indicates significance at the five per cent level. 
t Indicates significance at the one per cent level. 


areas recorded. More than the expected 
number of gifted males recorded high scores 
in each area. 

In considering the female population, 
the areas classified as literary, mechanical, 
computational, artistic, and social service 
contributed greatly to the differences in 
number of high interest areas. More than 
the expected number of gifted females re- 
corded high scores in each area except 
social service. 

Less than the expected number of gifted 
future teachers expressed significant scores 
in the social service area. A similar but 
non-significant trend was noted among 
gifted males. 

Although the data are not statistically 
significant, it is interesting to note that 
neither the gifted males nor the gifted fe- 
males recorded as many high scores as ex- 
pected in the persuasive area. The gifted 
males were also slightly below expectancy 
in the clerical area. In all other areas the 
gifted males and females posted more high 
scores than would be predicted from the 
patterns of their less gifted peers. 

The finding in regard to the literary and 
social service areas supports some of Strong’s 
work. The other findings neither support 
nor oppose the data reported by Strong or 
Roe. 

These data must remain descriptive of 
this specific population and should not be 
generalized to all potential teachers. How- 
ever, the diversity of interests expressed by 
these 1,941 students warrant further con- 
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sideration and investigation of interest pat- 
terns recorded by groups with various col- 
legiate majors as well as groups in other 
colleges of education. 

These data substantiate the belief that 
the gifted possess a greater range of inter- 
ests and that gifted students differ in their 
interest patterns from their less gifted oc- 
cupational peers. Adequate interpreta- 
tions of these patterns have not been de- 
veloped. These findings also support the 
belief that the educational and occupational 
opportunities for the gifted are usually 
greater than for others. 
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COORDINATORS OF COLLEGE RELIGIOUS AFFAIRS MEET 


The Midwest Association for the Coordination of Religious Affairs held 
its second meeting at the University of Iowa, March 11-12, 1960. Founded 
in November, 1959, the Association enables coordinators and other persons 
responsible for the coordination of religious affairs in nine Midwestern 


State Universities to exchange information and ideas. Provisional Chair- 
man, Dewitt C. Baldwin, states that "as more universities assign this co- 
ordinating function to administrative and personnel officers, it becomes 
increasingly important to provide for an exchange of information so that 


experience in one university may be available to others operating in this i 
area.” Mr. Baldwin, who is Coordinator of Religious Affairs at the Uni- 

versity of Michigan, invites the interest of any state university which is е 
developing а pattern of coordinating the religious life of their campus. ; 
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Predictive Validity of Five College-Level 


Academic Aptitude Tests at One Institution 


ARVO E. JUOLA 


ITH NEW FORMS no longer available 
for the ACE (American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination), sev- 
eral recently developed academic aptitude 
tests are being proposed as replacements. 
“While the publishers do generally provide 
useful descriptive information in test man- 
uals, the data on predictive validity is diffi- 
cult to interpret. Different tests are stand- 
ardized and “tried out” on different college 
populations, and the degree to which grades 
can be predicted varies from institution to 
institution. Furthermore, a single total 
“honor point average is almost always used 
as a criterion for prediction rather than 
attainment in specified areas. This paper 
presents data on the predictive validities 
of five academic aptitude tests relative to 
five classifications of freshman grade point 
average at Michigan State University. 


Research Design 
Ы 


The tests used in this analysis аге the 
College Qualification Test, Form B (CQT); 
the School and College Ability Test, Form 
A (SCAT); the ACE, Form 1952; the Ohio 
State Psychological Examination, Form 25 
(OSP); and the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(SAT). The СОТ, SCAT, and ACE were 
all administered to a single sample of 910 
freshmen entering MSU for the first time in 
fall, 1957. The OSP was also administered 
in 1957 but to a different sample of 411 
freshmen. The SAT was administered to 


a group of 734 entering freshmen in fall, 
1956. 


Arvo E. JuoLA is Assistant Professor with the 
Office of Evaluation Services, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, and serves as member of the 
Orientation Policy Committee in charge of activi- 
lies required of new students. 
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The criterion to be predicted was the 
first quarter GPA at MSU. Only the over- 
all GPA was available for the SAT analyses 
but five classifications of GPA's were used as 
criteria to be predicted in the analysis of 
the remaining four tests. These indexes of 
freshman attainment are the following: 

1. Total GPA. Honor point ratio for 
all courses. 

2. Basic Course GPA. Honor point ratio 
in Communication Skills (3 units) and 
Natural Science (4 units). These are two 
courses in the required general education 
sequence. 

3. Non-Basic GPA. Average honor-point 
ratio in courses excluding honor points and 
credits in Communication Skills (CS) and 
Natural Science (NS). 

4. Communication Skills (CS) grade on a 
15-point scale. 

5. Natural Science (NS) grade on a 15- 
point scale. 

While the two courses common to this 
sample of students have some value in ex- 
ploring the utility of the tests in differential 
prediction, unfortunately, the first quarter 
of NS is devoted largely to the biological 
sciences, and quantitative aspects of the 
course are reduced to a minimum. "This 
means that NS is approached as a science 
course with "less than the usual technical 
emphasis" found in a science sequence. 
The basic-non-basic dichotomy is provided 
to compare the merits of the tests in pre- 
dicting a criterion which is common to all 
students, on the one hand, and one which 
reflects the large diversity of curricular pat- 
terns on the other. 


Findings 


General Characteristics. “Taste 1 pre 
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Ж : eas Е! sents the matrix of product moment corre- 
A SEES NE En < lation coefficients among the five GPA cri- 
5 МЕ teria and the 10 scores usually reported for 
g A ANNS За the АСЕ, СОТ, and SCAT. ‘These sta- 
5 à" Mr © © ш) 98 tistics were computed from a sample of 
T! & Siue IAE eee 476 males and 434 females. TABLE 2 pre- 
2 = zu ccrta Se sents the correlation coefficients between 
d ерекет 5 ш) 88 the OSP and SAT scores and the GPA cri- 
© S (gue 58 teria. The OSP and SAT statistics аге 
5 acie £ 8 based оп samples of 228 males and 183 fe- 
2 |$ à зсчаЗ|=5 males, and 412 males and 322 females, re- 
ET ы “еле Ө чш spectively. 
OQ. 58 Examination of the intercorrelations 
2 z 9|? $3 among the five GPA's in Taste 1 reveals 
БЕЗ 2 88 4 the usual sex pattern. "The performance of 
Os d WE & females is usually more consistent with 
55 S MAS E E 8 tested ability than is the performance of 
a ci g E E the male students. This is apparent when 
59 К 58 g the correlations between the non-basic GPA 
È E Bg g RR З and each of the basics is compared, when 
cmd к |ә 80.2 the relationship between performance in 
55| E 298 each of the two basic courses is used as a 
Og БИН КЖ 2298 ЕЕ ЕЕ basis for comparison, or when the test with 
Be à |oeeóeoce PEERS criteria correlations are considered. "The 
rae Ce 2$ single exception seems to occur when the 
Pig ЭКЕ 53$ 2 fas 5 N-scores of the CQT are used. Here, the 
RE 3 4 gia j A 
56 La Sooo S| gfw relatively technical nature of the CQT N- 
5o 5 8% 8 соге items seems to enhance the predictive 
et ГЕЗ 3854 potential of the quantitative section with 
"B 5 &%| 6656559 КЕБЕ male subjects, but it is possible that the 
[эра PEN E mathematical background of many female 
ЭЧ КЕТЕ FE 85 students is not sufficient to be as adequately 
ic АЕ ёл усе: dA ЭЙЕ assessed by the N-test. 
5 2 mos > It is also of interest to note that the mag- 
za g Ee nitude of correlation coefficients between 
aS Ses 3 ay the test scores and the non-basic GPA is 
is ҰБ i3 lower than the predictive indexes between 
$9 ta ib ine 23 S. the test scores and the other four criteria. 
E 3 z & Е age It is probable that diverse grading standards 
8 т вы 5 $ and heterogeneity of course content in non- 
5 sele 855 & basic courses is largely responsible for this 
9 Pele y Es % marked discrepancy. 
3 E po Comparison of Total Scores on the Five 
Е g T а Tess The correlation coefficients between 
S Ы Sah the total GPA and total scores on the ACE, 
t 5 52850 СОТ, and SCAT (0.50, 0.59, and 0.56, re- 
Е ЕЕЕ spectively, for males, and 0.62, 0.65, and 
= < e 5 5 n3 ža 0.68 for females) are presented in TABLE 1. 
r © 8 $252 Зат While the magnitude of the correlation co- 
3 Bx я о о| = ЕЕЕ efficients changes when other GPA criteria 
on eae Е á бдай are considered, the relative pattern of pre- 
2 acer C * diction for each test remains constant. 
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Total scores on both the CQT and the 
SCAT seem to be superior to the ACE as 
predictors of both male and female GPA. 
Furthermore, the CQT appears to be su- 
perior to the SCAT where predictions are 
made for males, while the SCAT seems to 
be superior to the CQT for predicting the 
attainment of females. When tested for 
significance, the difference between the pre- 
dictive validity of the CQT and ACE for 
males is significant at the 0.01 level of con- 
fidence, and difference between the SCAT 
and ACE validity coefficients is significant 
at the 0.05 level of confidence. For the 
female sample, the difference in predictive 
validity of the SCAT-ACE is significantly 
different at the 0.05 level, but the CQT- 
ACE validity coefficient differences are not 
significant. The CQT-SCAT differences in 
predictive validity are likewise not signifi- 
cant at the 0.05 level of confidence. 

When the correlations between the total 
GPA and total scores on the SAT and OSP 
(0.63 and 0.62, respectively, for males, and 
0.68 and 0.65 for females) as presented in 
‘TABLE 2 are considered, the findings paral- 
lel those of the CQT and SCAT, although 
the predictive validity of total scores on 
the SAT and OSP appear to be slightly 
higher than noted for the COT or SCAT 
when male subjects were used, but of the 
same magnitude with female subjects. As 
with the СОТ, the differences between the 
predictive validity of the ACE and the 
SAT and OSP are significant at the 0.05 
level of confidence for males but non-signifi- 
cant for females. All differences in corre- 
lations between the total scores of the COT, 
SCAT, SAT, and OSP and the total GPA 
are not significant for either the male or 
female group. 

When the correlations between the total 
test scores and the other four GPA criteria 
are considered, the pattern is similar. Dif. 


* Formulas used for testing the significant of the 
difference between correlation coefficients were those 
presented in Statistical Inference by H. M. Walker 
and J. Lev, 1953. The t-test of significance between 
correlations based on the same pulation was used 
with differences among the Ach, COT, and SCAT. 
The z-score difference method for independent 
populations was used where the SAT or OSP rela- 
tionships were considered. 
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ferences in predictive validity of total scores 
on the CQT, SCAT, and OSP are generally 
non-significant. The difference between the 
correlations of the OSP and the SCAT with 
CS-GPA is significant at the 0.05 level and 


constitutes the single exception to the pat-- 


tern cited above. As before, the predictive 
validity of the ACE is generally lower than 
that of the other four tests, but differences 
between the predictive validity of the ACE 
and the other tests are significant only for 
the male group. 

Analysis of the Part-Scores. Since four of 
the five tests have verbal and quantitative 
part-scores, it is of interest to compare the 


predictive validities of the two scores on 1 


each test relative to the five criteria. As 
expected from previous research, the total 
score on each test generally provides as a 
good or better single index of attainment 
than either of the part-scores.2 

While the quantitative рагі-ѕсогеѕ are 
generally inferior to the total scores in pre- 
dicting even the NS-GPA, it is of interest to 
note that the correlations between NS-GPA 
and the quantitative scores of the CQT and 
SCAT are larger than the correlation be- 
tween NS-GPA and the verbal part-scores. 
While the difference in predictive validity 
of the part-scores is small, the reversal in 
pattern of prediction for CS and NS is of 
interest.) In summary, the data reported 


here do not support the superiority of a + 


single part-score to the total score in making 
a prediction of the probable success of stu- 
dents in the two courses on the composite 
averages studied. The part-scores do show 
à degree of validity for different purposes 
which would suggest some empirical justi- 
fication for the use of the two scores in 
differential academic counseling. 


the ACE were summarized by Ralph Berdie, Paul 
Dressel, and Paul Kelso, "Relative Validity of the 
9 and L Scores of the ACE," Educational and Psy- 
€i QUE Measurement, Winter, 1951. 

* The “non-quantitative” nature of the first quar- 
ter of the NS sequence would logically not utilize the 
full potential o quantitative test scores in predict- 
Ing success in technical courses. A study is cur- 
rently underway at MSU to relate the CQT to 
mathematics and chemistry GPA's as well as to 
winter and spring quarter NS-GPA's which demand 
more quantitative work, 
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? Several studies comparing the Q and L scores of 


Comparison of the predictive validities of 
part-scores for the ACE, CQT, SCAT, SAT, 
and OSP, would seem to favor the greater 
utility of the partscores on the SAT and 
OSP (particularly the OSP Reading Com- 
prehension Section). While the data for 
the SAT are less complete than those of the 

- other four tests, the data available suggest 
that the longer time limits of the SAT seem 
to enhance the value of the two scores usu- 
ally reported for the test.* The OSP part- 
scores, however, appear to be somewhat mis- 
leading. The Reading Comprehension Sec- 
tion predicts each of the five GPA’s as well 
as the OSP total score. Since the inter- 
correlations among the three part-scores 
range from 0.68-0.77 and since the Reading 
Comprehension section takes as long to ad- 
minister as the entire ACE, CQT, or SCAT, 
the Reading Comprehension рагі-ѕсоге 
might better be regarded as a total aptitude 
score which compares favorably with total 
_ Scores on other tests considered in this anal- 
sis. The inclusion of part-scores 1 and 2 
of the OSP seems to contribute little to the 
OSP score. 

Comparison of the sub-sections of the 
ACE, CQT, and SCAT reveals little dif- 
lerence in the predictive validity of the 
verbal sections. The CQT-N seems superior 
to the corresponding section of the ACE or 

ET in predicting male NS-GPA, while 
“the SCAT-Q seems superior to the quanti- 
tative sections of the ACE or CQT in pre- 
dicting the NS-GPA of females. Only the 
latter differences are significant at the 0.05 
level. The Lscore (Information) has no 
counterpart among the other tests con- 


* The total score is usually not reported for the 
SAT. The V and Q scores were added together for 
_ the purpose of this study. 
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sidered. While not as independent a meas- 
ure as are the V and N sections, the predic- 
tive validities of this sub-score are suffi- 
ciently high to compare favorably with 
other sub-scores. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The ACE, CQT, and SCAT were ad- 
ministered to one group of freshmen enter- 
ing MSU for the first time, while the SAT 
and OSP were administered to two other 
groups. On the basis of correlations among 
the scores on these tests and five classifica- 
tions of grade point average, an attempt 
was made to compare the efficiency of these 
tests in predicting freshman GPA. The 
following conclusions were subsequently 
proposed: 

1. While differences were noted in the 
predictive validity of total scores on the 
ACE, CQT, SCAT, SAT, and OSP, the 
differences were generally small. 

9. The total scores on all tests were su- 
perior to the total score of the ACE in pre- 
dicting the GPA of males but not the GPA 
of females. 

3. With the exception of relationships 
with the GPA in Communication Skills, 
the total scores on all tests were generally 
as good a single index of attainment as 
the most relevant part-score. 

4. Because the patterns of prediction 
among the part-scores exhibited a complete 
reversal when predictions were made for 
CS or NS, discrepancies in these scores 
seem to provide some basis for differential 
academic counseling. 

5. There was some evidence to suggest 
the greater applicability of the CQT for the 
male population and the SCAT for the fe- 
male population. 
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Vocational Rehabilitation of the Psychiatric Patient: 
A Hospital-Community Problem 


DURAND F. JACOBS 


HE GROWING NUMBER of chronic patients 
TA our mental hospitals and the high 
rate of readmissions following apparently 
successful hospital treatment have caused 
administrators of mental hospital programs 
to take a hard look at what they are and 
are not doing to better prepare the adult 
patient for successful community adjust- 
ment. The Department of Medicine and 
Surgery of the Veterans Administration in 
its continuing attempts to rehabilitate dis- 
abled veterans incorporated a new modality 
in its armamentarium in 1952 with the es- 
tablishment of the Vocational Counseling 
Service in many of its hospitals and domi- 
ciliaries [5]. "This program both recognized 
and extended the successful demonstration 
carried on by vocational advisers who pre- 
viously had been detailed to hospitals from 
regional offices. In so doing, the program 
created a new role for psychologically 
trained people (counseling psychologists) 
whose major work emphasis would be to 
integrate psycho-social and vocational re- 
habilitation services into the over-all hos- 
pital treatment program. This article offers 
a rationale for vocationally-oriented hospital 
activities as a necessary part of a total treat- 
ment program and cites pertinent experi- 
ences of one group of counseling psycholo- 
gists in a large VA neuropsychiatric hospi- 
tal in Marion, Indiana, over a four-year 
period. In addition to noting specific con- 
tributions of counseling psychologists to 
vocationally-oriented hospital programs, 
illustrations of multi-agency approaches to 


Duranp F. Jacons is Chief, Psychology Services 
of the Veterans Administration Hospital at Tomah, 
Wisconsin. 

This article has been reviewed by the publications 
committee of the Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Tomah, Wisconsin. The opinions and conclusions 
are the author's own and do not necessarily reflect 
those of the Veterans Administration, 
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the rehabilitation of the mentally and emo- 
tionally handicapped are discussed [6]. 
The relative success of closely coordinated 
programs between the mental hospital and 
community agencies suggests that similar 
approaches might be utilized more effec- 
tively to place in productive employment 
other handicapped groups, such as the 
physically disabled, the tuberculous, the 
aged, the mentally retarded, and the penal 
population. 


Scope of the Problem 


Figures released in March, 1958, by the 
joint information service of the American | 
Psychiatric Association and the National 
Association for Mental Health indicated 
that admissions to all public and VA men- 
tal hospitals during 1957 were 5.5 per cent 
greater than the preceding year. The re- 
port also showed that readmissions had in- 
creased 9.2 per cent over the previous year. 
The latter figure is perhaps the one which 
is most pertinent to the problem under con- 
sideration in this paper. Certainly, one of 
the major contributing factors in the re- 
hospitalization of a recovered mental pa 
tient is the stress and frustration incurred in 
his inability to find and maintain suitable 
employment. 

Mental hospitals throughout the coun- 
try have also become acutely aware that one 
of their major problems is devising means 
for effectively rehabilitating the long-term 
chronic patients who have come to occupy 
the majority of their beds. 

Somewhat obscured by the publicity 
given the new tranquilizing drugs is the 
growing number of facilities in VA and 
state hospitals which are being directed 
toward more realistically preparing the 
patient for his or her vocational adjustment 
in the community. Behind such activity 
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is the relatively new realization that to 
better plan and supplement their treatment 
programs, mental hospitals must “accept 
new obligations and responsibilities, many 
of which lie in the community itself and ex- 
tend far beyond the Main Gate" [1]. 


Nature of the Problem 


If one were to follow the course of a pa- 
tient from his day of admission to a hospi- 
tal until he were again successfully func- 
tioning in the community, he would find 
that one of the most crucial phases in the 
entire treatment program occurs at the 
point of transition between patient and non- 
patient status. The degree to which the 
patient is suitably prepared to leave the 
hospital, and the degree to which suitable 
resources exist in the community for his 
taking up the thread of a normal life, vir- 
tually spell the difference between con- 
tinued recovery or subsequent breakdown. 
This is particularly true for the severely 
disabled person whose condition has neces- 
sitated a relatively long period of hospitali- 
zation [4]. Although the remarks to fol- 
low are applied to the mental patient, with 
very slight modification they may be 
adapted to other types of disability, particu- 
larly those involving long-term custodial 
or hospital care [4]. One important con- 
sideration in the rehabilitation of the men- 
tal patient is to successfully bridge “the 
transitional gap" between hospital treat- 
ment and vocational rehabilitation in the 
community, Needed to accomplish this 
transition are: 

1. Carefully planned preparatory pro- 
grams while the patient is still in the hos- 
pital. 

2. Workable, practical, clearly defined, 
and mutually helpful cooperative agree- 


' ments between the hospital and a number of 


community agencies. 

3. “Follow-up” services on the part of 
the hospital to provide continuity and 
emergency services to released patients, to 
afford accessible and meaningful profes- 
sional consultation to cooperating com- 
munity agencies and industry, and to keep 
the hospital apprised of results of its pre- 
paratory programs. 
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Let us take up these major pre-requisites 
individually. 

1. Community-oriented hospital pro- 
grams. The recent increased emphasis on 
realistic community-oriented hospital pro- 
grams is symptomatic of considerable evo- 
lution in the role of the mental hospital 
and reflects a successive growth from cus- 
todial care to active treatment to more dy- 
namic attempts to re-educate and resocial- 
ize the chronic mental patient [2, 3]. In- 
separable from this evolution has been a 
corresponding attitudinal shift from а pa- 
thology orientation to a more optimistic 
consideration of the patient's residual assets. 
This rehabilitation oriented approach poses 
the question: How can the hospital develop 
residual assets so that the patient can again 
function—in spite of his limitations? 

Immediately complicating any direct ap- 
proach to developing the patient’s potential 
for community functioning, and frequently 
outweighing his residual medical disability, 
are the problems presented by a long period 
of institutionalization. Three to eight years 
of hospitalization (on the average) inevi- 
tably reinforce the patient’s passivity and 
dependency, contribute to the atrophy of 
his social and vocational skills, increase his 
distance from home, family, and friends in 
the community, and seriously undermine 
his self-confidence. The fact that a pa- 
tient's psychiatric symptoms are in remis- 
sion can hardly counterbalance the weight 
of these considerations. Moreover, even 
the best after-care community resources (if 
available) could do little to assist a patient 
so ill-prepared to face the rush of social, 
economic, and vocational stresses immedi- 
ately present upon his release from the hos- 
pital. 

The sobering fact that one of every two 
patients released from mental hospitals is 
rehospitalized further indicates that the 
patient needs a period of “toughening,” of 
“de-institutionalization,” before his assets 
can be applied and further developed in 
the community. In addition, he needs the 
opportunity and professional assistance to 
evaluate his own potentialities, actually “try 
out” a few alternative courses of action, gain 
transferable vocational experience, and 
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work through current and anticipated ad- 
justment problems before committing him- 
self to a relatively independent role in the 
community [3]. 

In short, following acute and intensive 
treatment, the hospital must provide the 
patient with an equally intensive oppor- 
tunity for readjustment before he is ready 
to enter the third phase of the total re- 
habilitation process: community adjust- 
ment. 

To answer this need, many VA hospitals 
have inaugurated a variety of community- 
oriented programs which place the patient 
under carefully graduated and increasing 
stresses of an interpersonal and vocational 
nature. The patient is led to accept more 
personal responsibility and to deal with 
(carefully prescribed) harsher demands and 
attitudes from non-professional hospital em- 
ployees to whom he is assigned for a work 
activity, Carefully but firmly he is led away 
from the “accepting, permissive, and sup- 
portive" treatment climate and required to 
function on the basis of extra-institutional 
standards of self-reliance, competitive per- 
formance, and social interaction comparable 
to those he must exercise in the community, 
Specific programs currently in operation to 
achieve this end include the Industrial 
‘Therapy Program (where the patient works 
in a part-time, unpaid hospital job), the 
Night Residency Program (where the pa- 
tient works or trains in the community dur- 
ing the day and returns to the hospital at 
night for continued care and treatment), 
the Member-Employee Program (where the 
patient is released from the hospital, but 
retained as a full-time paid hospital em- 
ployee for up to one year in order to re- 
build or strengthen work skills and atti- 
tudes), the Family Care Program (in which 
patients are placed in selected homes to re- 
learn social living skills which in many cases 
are essential to their later vocational ad- 
justment), and the Readjustment or Exit 
Services. "The last are Separate ward set- 
tings where a number of therapeutic, social, 
and vocational programs are concentrated 
for patients nearing completion of their 
hospital stay. 

Each community-oriented program is 
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supplemented by individual and group 
counseling by trained counseling psycholo- 
gists under general psychiatric direction and 
is geared to capitalize upon and extend 
other hospital resources such as physical 
medicine and rehabilitation, special services, . 
and other physical, pharmacological, and 
psychological therapies. Although the im- 
mediate objective of these programs is to 
prepare better the patient for his entry into 
the community, experience has shown that 
this move must often be coordinated with 
community agencies who then assume major. 
responsibility for the final phase in the pa- 
tient’s rehabilitation. 

2. Cooperative agreements between hos- d 
pital and community agencies. Effective 
navigation of the transitional gap hetween 
the hospital and the community not only 
demands adequate hospital preparation, 
but also requires preliminary planning with 
an appropriate referral to community 
agencies. VA hospitals are fortunate to 
have the multiple services of VA Regional 
Offices in each state. These provide out- 
patient treatment, trial visit supervision, 
and support for vocational training. How- 
ever, for one reason or another many vet- 
егапз are not eligible or in need of these 
specific resources. Consequently, state 
agencies such as the U. S. Employment 
Service (USES), Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation (DVR), Red Cross, Family 
Service Agencies, Veterans Service Officers, — 
etc, are invited to collaborate with hospital 
personnel in projecting plans for the pa- 
tient while he is still hospitalized and to 
assist in his extra-mural adjustment follow- 
ing his release. 

For the adult, predominantly male popu- 
lation in VA hospitals, it is of paramount 
importance both to their mental health and 
economic well-being that they find арргоргі-? 
ate employment. Therefore, cooperative 
agreements at the national level have been 
developed between the Veterans Administra- 
tion, the Department of Labor, the Veterans 
Employment Service, and the Office of Vo- | 
cational Rehabilitation [8]. These formal 
agreements may be modified at the local 
level more explicitly to outline the respec 
tive activities of the parties concerned, de- 
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fine the nature of information to be in- 
cluded in referral, progress, and placement 
reports, establish channels for communica- 
tion, etc. [6]. 

The success of these coordinate programs 
has demonstrated that the primary barrier 
to earlier or more active cooperation and 
coordination of effort was one of inadequate 
communication. Behind each successful 
cooperative program between an individual 
hospital and a community agency are many 
hours of conferences between hospital and 
agency personnel, and many more hours of 
training seminars in which grass roots 
agency personnel gained greater under- 
standing of the problems and potentialities 
of the mentally and emotionally handi- 
capped. Only on a basis of shared knowl- 
edge and understanding on the part of all 
concerned can such cooperative agreements 
be put into effect and, once in effect, remain 
successful. 

Providing the cooperating community 
agency with a “better product” through en- 
lightened preparatory hospital programs re- 
sulted in its finding a more successful out- 
come in dealing with the handicapped per- 
son. This tended to lessen pessimistic atti- 
tudes regarding the rehabilitation of the 
mental patient and encouraged increased 
participation from the cooperating agency 
involved as well as from spectator organiza- 
tions which had taken a “wait and sce" 
attitude. And so a program grows. 

‘There is another necessary ingredient to 
successful, coordinated, psychiatric after- 
care programs. ‘This is the addition of “fol- 
low-up" services. 

3. Follow-up services. Such services re- 
fer to hospital personnel, under general 
psychiatric direction, providing social, psy- 


„chological, and vocational assistance to re- 


leased patients. "These services usually take 
the form of field trips by the social worker 
or counseling psychologist to the home com- 
munity of the former patient. Counseling 
psychologists maintain close liaison with 
personnel in community agencies such as 
USES and DVR, with vocational training 
Schools, and frequently with employers of 
former patients. One subtle effect of follow- 
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persons don’t feel “out on a limb” with a 
former patient. Conners and Margolin [7] 
point out that “if one were to single out a 
particular factor which influences many em- 
ployers to hire former patients, above most 
other considerations is the promise [of 
counseling psychologists] to follow up the 
member-employee [patient] periodically оп 
the job." The willingness of agency per- 
sonnel not formally trained to understand 
mental illness frequently hinges on the 
same kind of assurances. 

It is most important that hospital per- 
sonnel understand that the community 
agency has primary responsibility for the 
released patient. Therefore, consultation 
services are extended by hospital personnel 
at the request of the community agency. 
This type of arrangement encourages mu- 
tual assistance by increasing the scope of 
both organizations’ resources without in- 
curring the negative effects of one agency 
seeming to dictate to the other. 

As recently as January 1, 1958, the VA 
reiterated its charge to hospital psychology 
services to effect and maintain close working 
liaison with other agencies and groups 
"whose respective services are pertinent to 
the vocational plans and occupational ad- 
justment of the patient or member" [7]. 
In this latest release, particular attention 
was directed to close working relationships 
with the Veterans Employment Service and 
State Employment Services. 


Evaluation of Results 


One objective evaluation of results of 
combining well-planned hospital prepara- 
tory programs and close liaison with co- 
operating community agencies may be 
found in a survey conducted at the VA 
neuropsychiatric hospital in Marion, Indi- 
ana. Ninety patients who left the hos- 
pital after receiving intensive preparatory 
and vocational counseling services were 
followed up for a period of 26 months. Of 
this group, 75 held various neuropsychi- 
atric diagnoses, six suffered central nervous 
system damage, and nine had a mixed NP- 
TB diagnosis. The average age of the 
group was 34.8 years, with a range of 19 
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to 61 years. The median length of hos- 
pitalization was 36.5 months, with a range 
from three months to over 20 years. 
Twenty-nine patients were placed directly 
in suitable employment by the counseling 
psychology staff. An equal number were 
referred for appropriate employment 
through a cooperative agreement with the 
Indiana Employment Service. Fourteen 
patients were placed in vocational training 
through referral to VA Regional Offices, 
while six patients were placed in training 
by the State DVR through our cooperative 
procedures. One patient was placed in 
training directly by the Counseling Psy- 
chology Service. Follow-up services of one 
type or another were extended to 59 pa- 
tients in the survey. During the period 
surveyed, patients had been out of the hos- 
pital for an average of over 586 days. 
Eleven patients (12.2 per cent) were re- 
hospitalized. On the other hand, 43 per 
cent of the patients released from this 
facility during a comparable period who 
did not fall within the purview of these 
preparatory programs or cooperative agree- 
ments returned to the hospital. 

These findings have more than academic 
significance, The average cost of treat- 
ment for patients in VA neuropsychiatric 
hospitals is $10.31 per day. Considering 
only the small group from this one VA hos. 
pital who were successfully rehabilitated, 
we may indulge in a little simple arithmetic. 
Ninety patients successfully adjusting in the 
community for an average of 586 days, times 
$10.31, gives a result of $543,749.40. Con- 
sequently, in terms of treatment cost alone, 
well over half a million dollars of the tax. 
payers’ money has been saved—money which 
is so desperately needed to purchase addi- 
tional staff and equipment for the treat- 
ment of other patients. Over half a mil- 


*The patients described in this survey were re- 
ferred as “problem cases,” and as such received the 
specialized services described. Departing patients in 
whom treatment teams saw no particular vocational 

roblems were not referred. It must be noted, 
owever, that these are merely empirical findings 
and not the outcome of a controlled study on the 
effects of certain operations. Carefully designed re- 
search to evaluate the specific effects of such pro- 
grams is greatly needed. 
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lion dollars was saved, without mention of 
the wages earned by these successfully em- 
ployed veterans, nor the taxes paid, nor the 
contribution to the national output, nor the 
significant positive impact on themselves 
and their families of a productive, healthy 
member once more in the household. 
Other VA hospitals report similar success 
with similar programs [7, 3, 9]; many more 
are presently “tooling up." These findings 
merely demonstrate what can be done—and 
that it pays off mightily for all concerned. 
An independent survey carried on by the 
Indiana Employment Service revealed that 
during the period 1955 to 1957 over 60 per 
cent of the patients referred to them by the 
Marion VA Hospital had been placed in 
suitable employment. Some of the re- 
mainder had, of course, returned to the 
hospital, while efforts to place the balance 
were continuing. No statistics are available 
as to placement success with patients from 
this facility prior to the inauguration of the 
cooperative program with the Employment 
Service. However, best estimates indicate 
that of those patients who sought assistance, 
less than 10 per cent could be placed. 
These findings rather strongly suggest 
that joint action among hospitals and com- 
munity employment and training agencies 
can produce far more than the aggregate of 
what these organizations can do alone. 


A communication received by the author : 


from a Veterans Employment Representa- 
tive in a midwestern state questioned 
whether a complete appraisal of the effec- 
tiveness of Department of Labor and VA 
cooperative programs had yet been made. 
Only scattered reports like the one cited 
above have been accumulated to date. 
However, as more states become actively in- 
volved in establishing coordinate programs, 
more complete evaluative data undoubtedly 
will become available. In this same com- 
munication, the writer very candidly, 
and after considerable thought, raised the 
question as to whether personnel in 
State Employment Services are adequately 
equipped to assume responsibility for the 
placement of mental patients. An outsider 
cannot presume to judge. However, in the 
example cited above, one hospital and one 
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State Employment Service did accomplish 
the job together. While still not answer- 
ing the question, it may be observed that 
whether or not personnel in a State Em- 
ployment Service are fully equipped, and 
whether or not referral is made by a treat- 
ment facility, severely handicapped people 
will still present themselves as applicants 
and clients. The USES is charged with 
utilizing whatever resources it has for as- 
sisting them to find suitable employment. 
On the other hand, the tremendous in- 
vestment in staff time, taxpayers’ money, 
and personal exertion on the part of the 
patient that go into his recovery do not of 
themselves assure a successful post-hospital 
adjustment. Often, and almost invariably 
in the case of the former chronic patient, 
health and welfare agencies in the com- 
munity are needed to stabilize and advance 
whatever gains have been realized during 
the patients period of hospitalization. ‘The 
need for continuity of services exists 
whether or not the treatment facility has 
established coordinate programs with com- 
munity resources, and whether or not they 
have the opportunity to assist a servicing 
agency through the wealth of information 
they possess about the former patient's prob- 
lems and assets. For these reasons, the Vet- 
erans Administration is sincerely committed 
to fostering coordinate services with com- 
munity health and welfare agencies and is 
making every endeavor to make available 
the services of its pool of trained personnel 
to cooperating agencies in the form of train- 


ing, consultative, and follow-up activities. 
This is an essential part of cooperative hos- 
pital-community programs involving the vo- 
cational rehabilitation of patients in VA 
hospitals. In the final analysis, one might 
go so far as to say that rehabilitation of the 
severely disabled is a job that is either done 
cooperatively or left undone. 
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The Catalytic Function of the Counselor 


MALCOLM D. SALINGER, 
and ROBERT 


OST OF THE COUNSELOR training pro- 
grams now in operation are con- 


structed around the principle that the 
counselor’s primary function in an educa- 
tional setting is to work with students 
through a series of individual interviews. 
‘These individual contacts, according to this 
thesis, will tend to produce better adjust- 
ment, a greater degree of self-understanding, 
and, therefore, more realistic plans for the 
counselee. Counselor contacts and rela- 
tionships with others who might serve a 
valuable purpose in the counseling process 
are given only minimal attention in train- 
ing programs designed for new counselors. 

A. perceptive student of behavioral sci- 
ence will readily recognize that, in many 
instances, desirable changes within an indi- 
vidual are severely limited by environmen- 
tal conditions. While it is generally true 
that a counselor cannot directly change the 
environment in which the student finds 
himself (and environmental conditions may 
be contributing to the problems for which 
he is seeking counsel), frequently the coun- 
selor can serve as a catalyst, through in- 
fluencing action on the part of others who 
ате in a position to directly modify the 
educational environment. 

The purpose of this article is to promote 
the more wide-spread use of this "catalytic 
function” and to suggest that training in 
related techniques and methods might be- 
come an integral part of counselor-training 
programs. 

If it is true that the preoccupation of 
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counselor-training programs with individual 
interview techniques has caused other coun- 
seling aspects to be overlooked, why has 
this situation occurred? Perhaps one of the 
primary reasons is that, as Weitz has stated, 
the counselor’s role in the educational proc- 
ess is an ambiguous one [J]. Similarly, 
Warnath refers to a lack of some positive 
purpose on the part of many student per- 
sonnel workers [2]. Referring to the over- 
all educational process, Derthick points out 
that he (the guidance worker) may not see 
the need for cooperation because he does 
not grasp the necessity of working as the 
member of a team [2]. These statements 
reinforce our thesis that, in addition to 
stressing the mastery of individual counsel- 
ing techniques, counselor trainers have the 
responsibility for acquainting their stu- 
dents with procedures useful in modilying 
the environmental aspects of the educa- 
tional situations in which they will be 
placed. 

In most instances, the educational coun- 
selor is in an unusually desirable position 
in which he can perform this “catalytic func- 
tion.” Generally, he does not formulate 
administrative policies, and he is not in- 
volved in a teaching capacity for a major 
portion of his time. If he is not ego- 
involved in either administrative or instruc- 
tional procedures, he may be able to view 
more objeclively the combined results of 
both processes. If he is sufficiently per- 
ceptive, as well as adept and diplomatic, 
the counselor can be of invaluable assist- 
ance in pin-pointing and stimulating needed 
improvements in these processes for the 
ultimate benefit of the individual student. 
Therefore, subsequent counseling situations 
will be enhanced by the environmental 
modifications which have been obtained as 
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a result of the “catalytic function” of the 
counselor in relation to other agencies of 
the institution. 

The "catalytic function" should be dif- 
ferentiated from those services performed 
by counselors in which they directly par- 
ticipate. For example, such services as ad- 
ministering mass testing programs and meet- 
ing with orientation classes are more or less 
traditional duties undertaken by counselors 
in many institutions. In these instances 
the counselor is an active participant who 
performs such delegated duties because they 
are closely associated with his professional 
responsibilities. 

Indirect participation, on the other hand, 
is the characteristic of his “catalytic func- 
tion,” because here the fundamental issue 
is generally one of environmental change 
within the institution, which must be 
brought about by administrative action out- 
side the province of the counselor. This 
distinction will be illustrated in the cases 
to be presented in the following section. 

“Catalytic functions” do not readily lend 
themselves to a rigid classification system 
because their potential characteristics vary 
widely within different institutional frame- 
works. However, illustrations selected from 
the operation of college counseling centers 
might be arranged in four broad categories. 
These cases describe how the “catalytic 
function” can be related to environmental 
modifications pertaining to: (1) Develop- 
ment of new curricula; (2) Development 
within existing curricula; (3) Administra- 
tive procedures; and (4) Faculty orienta- 
tion and development. 


Development of New Curricula 


1. A number of young women who were 
not succeeding in secretarial programs came 
to the counseling center to seek assistance in 
selecting more appropriate vocational goals. 
These young women all liked the idea of 
Working in a business establishment, but 
they did not possess the academic and physi- 
cal attributes needed for a collegiate-level 
Secretarial course. Several had physical 
handicaps which made obtaining any posi- 
tion difficult unless they were able to demon- 
Strate employable skills. The counselor 
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pointed out to appropriate administrative 
authorities the problems these students 
faced and requested that consideration be 
given to providing the young women with 
training in curricula of one or two quarters 
duration in special skills useful in business 
establishments. 

This general recommendation was fol- 
lowed, and curricula designed to train stu- 
dents in limited skill areas were developed 
at a sub-collegiate level. Through the Spe- 
cial Business Skills program, a number of 
students have obtained training as recep- 
tionists, switchboard operators, file clerks, 
and duplicating machine operators, result- 
ing in satisfactory employment in these 
areas. 

In this case, the counselor reported a stu- 
dent need and suggested a possible means 
to satistfy the need. Тһе appropriate au- 
thorities then took the action necessary to 
modify the environment so that the students 
could obtain what they needed. 

2. An administrator was charged with 
the responsibility for developing new termi- 
nal technical curricula. He invited a 
counselor who had a particular interest in 
technician training to assist him. Тһе 
counselor, through his specialized knowl- 
edge of occupational requirements and 
trends, was able to make a substantial con- 
tribution by providing information which 
had a bearing on (a) selection of programs 
for development, and (b) selection of spe- 
cific courses within new curricula to meet 
occupational demands. Through his 
knowledge of the ability and achievement 
level of prospective students, he was also 
able to influence the arrangement of courses 
and maximum course loads per term in the 
projected programs. 

Although the value of this consultation 
cannot be directly assessed, a reduction in 
the drop-out and failure rate should result, 
and the placement of graduates should also 
be enhanced. This case illustrates a type 
of service which should be utilized more 
frequently within institutions, because 
counselors generally have the background, 
experience, and resources which logically 
contribute to the development of occupa- 
tionally-oriented curricula. 
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3. Over a period of years, the counseling 
center staff developed the opinion that 
many of the students they counseled re- 
garding academic difficulties had poor back- 
ground in grammar. A check with the 
Communications Skills instructors revealed 
that they also were concerned with this 
problem. However, the instructors did not 
know how to separate those who needed 
remedial work in grammar. The counsel- 
ing center staff offered to investigate the 
relationship between test data and success 
in Communications Skills to provide in- 
formation relating to probability of suc- 
cess in the basic courses. 

As an outcome of these activities, the 
Communications Skills department recom- 
mended that a remedial program be es- 
tablished, with the counseling center staff 
providing the basic information needed to 
support the proposition that students with 

" «чУ°аК. backgrounds were identifiable. The 
recommendations of the Communications 
Skills department were subsequently 
adopted, and criteria were established for 
placing students in appropriate entry 
Courses, 

This example illustrates a situation in 
which the counseling center staff suggested 
the modus operandi and provided the neces- 
Sary technical information so that the 
teaching faculty and administrators could 
cooperatively design a curriculum revision 
Which would improve the academic prepa- 
ration of many students. Thus an im- 
Provement in environment resulted for 
these students. 


Development Within Existing Curricula 


The Director of Teacher Education felt 
that a sizeable number of students in his 
curriculum were inappropriately placed. 
Some had transferred into teacher educa- 
tion after unsuccessful experiences in other 
Programs. Others had elected the educa- 
tion major without considering whether 
or not they possessed the attributes needed 
for success in this field, 

Psychologists in the counseling center, 
through individual counseling with such 
students, were aware of this situation and 
were encouraged by the concern expressed 
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to them by the Director of Teacher Educa- 
tion. A number of informal conferences 
occurred, in which the counselors pre- : 
sented certain suggestions as to how these 
doubtful candidates might be identified. 
The result was that the Director proposed 
a screening procedure which was approved 
by the appropriate authorities and is now 
in effect. 

A series of interest, attitude, and person- 
ality measures is now required for all ap- 
plicants. A committee reviews these data, 
plus the applicant's scholastic record, and 
then recommends acceptance or deferral of 
approval of entrance into the education 
curriculum on the basis of all available 
information. Deferred applicants аге 
counseled regarding their interests, apti- 
tudes, personality characteristics, and 
achievements, with the result that usually 
they either make desirable changes or se- 
lect more appropriate objectives. Because 
the screening program has not been in 
Operation for a sufficient period to analyze 
the follow-up records for screened appli- 
cants, no statistical results are available thus 
far. However, preliminary indications sug- 
gest that this procedure is working out 
favorably and is justifying its purpose. 

It should be noted that counseling per- 
sonnel did not initiate the action, nor did 
they attempt to obtain changes in adminis- 
trative procedures, Nevertheless, counselors 
had an important effect on the outcome, 
which essentially affected the environment 
of students within th tacher education 
program. 


Administrative Procedures 4 


Student drop-outs are a problem in most 
colleges, and increasing attention is being 

evoted to studies of causes and possible | 
alleviating measures, In the college of .3 
our example, the counseling center was one у 
of the offices most cognizant of the over-all , | 
picture within the institution. Academic 
officials were acquainted with the drop-out 
Situations within their own divisions and 
felt that too many students withdrew during 
Ог at the end of each term. However, for 


the Most part, they did not have the in- 
Stitution-wide picture. 
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Counselors had conducted exit inter- 
views with most of the students withdrawing 
from all divisions and felt that (a) the 
number was excessively high, and (b) pos- 
sibly earlier referrals to various services— 
faculty advisers, reading improvement in- 


structors, and the counseling center— 
might well have salvaged many of these 
people. 


Some basic tabulations of the withdrawal 
lists were made by the counselors. Signifi- 
cantly, it became obvious that students who 
had not utilized referral services were pre- 
dominant on these lists. The tabulations 
were then forwarded to the appropriate 
officials. They agreed that more detailed 
studies should be conducted to ascertain 
reasons for drop-outs. In addition, they 
instituted corrective measures to insure 
that each student now obtains the benefit 
of available services. 

Here again, these measures could not 
have been initiated by counselors, who do 
not ‘Have administrative authority to do so. 
However, through their “catalytic func- 
tion," the counselors furnished the neces- 
sary imp@tus which brought about the de- 
sired action. 


Faculty Orientation and Development 


Counselors can also perform a rather 
unique function which is triangular in na- 
ture. Here, the points of the triangle are 
connected by *5;^4»unselor, who (1) assists 
the administrator, by interpreting to (2) 
the classroom instructor, regarding (3) the 
Characteristics of the students whom he 
teaches. Perhaps the best way to explain 
this geometrical function is to present an 
illustrative case: 

Dr. X, a young and scholarly science in- 
structor, was developing a campus reputa- 
uon as an unsympathetic teacher and an 
unfair taskmaster. Students tended to 
avoid his classes if possible and to sign up 
for sections taught by other, more under- 
standing instructors. Tensions were build- 
ing up in several quarters. 

Dean W, sensitive to this situation as 
relayed to him by students and other in- 
Structors, discussed the matter with Dr. X. 
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He found that Dr. X, who had previously 
instructed in a smaller, more classically- 
oriented college, had not modified his tech- 
niques so that they would be appropriate 
for his present classes, which were com- 
posed largely of students with weak sci- 
entific backgrounds. In the course of this 
discussion, Dr. X admitted that he would 
welcome an opportunity to learn more 
about the characteristics of his students. 

Because the counseling center had more 
specific information regarding the nature 
of the student body as a group than was 
available to Dean W, an appointment was 
made for Dr. X to discuss this information 
with a counselor. 

The counselor found Dr. X to be quite 
concerned about the problem he had un- 
knowingly created, perhaps more so than 
the dean had realized. Dr. X spent several 
lengthy periods of discussion at the coun- 
seling center, during which he learnéd fU > 
his amazement that most of his present 
students possessed little or no background in 
the basic sciences, some needed remedial 
work in mathematics (suggesting modifica- 
tions of his presentation in balancing equa- 
tions, and a number were poor readers 
(indicating some adaptation in his reading 
assignments). As a result, he came to real- 
ize that instead of being uninterested and 
lacking in ambition, many of his students 
would probably be motivated to learn in 
his classes if they were taught at their level 
of understanding. 

In the course of these interviews with Dr. 
X, a substantial amount of personal coun- 
seling ensued, in which his attitudes toward 
students and education in general appeared 
to become more positive and constructive in 
nature. Although counseling center serv- 
ices are designed primarily for students, the 
case of Dr. X suggests that, upon occasion, 
it may be of value to make them available 
to a staff member. Again, in this case, with- 
out initiating procedures or suggesting ad- 
ministrative action, the counselor played an 
effective role in improving an educational 
situation which had an important effect 
on the well-being of students. 

Other examples could be cited to illus- 
trate further variations of the "catalytic 
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function,” but the foregoing should be suffi- 
cient. Undoubtedly many counselors can 
cite similar cases. 

The essential fact to be gleaned from all 
such examples is that the counselor can en- 
hance the value of his services to all seg- 
ments of his school or campus if he is (a) 
alert to trends, areas of concern, and areas 
needing improvement, (b) readily accessible 
to all persons, students and faculty as well, 
(c) not of the opinion that he must per- 
sonally design and implement the adminis- 
trative policy or procedure which is needed 
to solve a problem, and (d) aware that he 
should serve in functions in addition to 
those involved in the individual counsel- 
ing interview. 

Returning to our original chemical anal- 
ogy, if the counselor is to have positive 
"catalytic" qualities, he must be aware of 
all of the elements involved in any potential 
Situation, their unique properties, and the 
dangers inherent in combining them with- 
out sufficient advance knowledge of their 
reactive possibilities. Through his “cata- 
lytic function,” the counselor may perform 


valuable services and facilitate desirable : 
changes, in addition to services which he 
provides to the individual student through 
counseling interviews. Incidentally, he is 
likely to enhance his acceptance by both 
administrative and instructional staff mem- 
bers. This, in itself, can be considered a 
worth-while by-product. 

Therefore, we suggest that counselor 
trainers should devote more attention to 
the environmental dynamics of the wider 
educational scene. Students in counselor- 
training programs who are acquainted with 
the manifold situations which surround the 
individual counseling situation should, as 
a result, become more effective counselors | 
in actual practice. 
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COLLEGE CAREER CLINICS HELD IN NEW YORK 


On January 9, New York University and WCBS Radio began a series of 
13 College Career Clinics for high school juniors and seniors. "Held each 
Saturday at NYU's Washington Square Center, the clinics will be taped 
and broadcast later by WCBS. Each clinic in the series will concentrate 
on one of the following professions or industries: teaching, medicine, 
advertising, journalism, law, retailing, dentistry, finance, government 
service, creative arts, business administration, the performing arts, and 
Science and engineering. Three specialists in each field—a spokesman for 
the industry, a personnel executive, and a member of the NYU faculty— 
will answer questions from high school students. Students are admitted by 
tickets obtained without charge from WCBS or fr. 


9f the public, private, and parochial high schools in New York City and 


10 counties near the city. 


om guidance counselors 
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Counseling the Disabled 
About Work in Rehabilitation 


JOSEPH L. 


D OF THE PROBLEMS faced by the coun- 
selor at all levels is that of assisting 
the disabled child who has the thought of 
helping others who have the same problem. 
No definitive statement seems yet to have 
been made on the handicapped's help for 
the handicapped. Counselors are well 
aware of the (sometimes maudlin) pub- 
licity given an outstanding person who sets 
an example and leads others with the same 
disability. Less likely to receive publicity 
would be the person who, in his work with 
the disabled, rather than helping them, 
leaves them either more distressed or at 
least no better off. 


Disabled as Counselors 


There probably are few generalizations 
Which safely can be made in this area, since 
in this field, as in all others, individual 
differences make a tremendous difference in 
what those with any particular disability 
may successfully do. But a first step in look- 
Ing at this problem is consideration of the 
Most typical statements favoring work by 
the handicapped with the handicapped. 

“They know the problems and under- 
stand their feelings." This statement needs 
Careful checking. First, it must be noted 
that reactions to a problem differ; the one 
legless man just sets himself to prove he 
can get along as well as any other person; 
this attitude is even found occasionally in 


"а blind person. The next legless (or blind) 


person simply remains overwhelmed by his 
problem and often takes considerable time 
to develop a modicum of independence. 
Hence it is natural that these people's re- 
actions to another disabled person would 
differ, and it is incorrect to assume that 
= = Д 
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a person with a disability automatically 
understands all who have the same problem. 
In fact, some disabled people who have 
“fought back to life” really look down on, 
disparage, even despise, those who have not, 
as quickly as they, overcome their particu- 
lar disability. The ability to understand 
others, to have empathy, does not come to 
а person simply as a result of having suffered 
himself. It may come, yes, but there is no 
assurance that it will. 

Actually, counselors need to know much 
more about the personality of the under- 
standing person. Only then can we tell 
for sure which disabled person can under- 
stand the feelings of those in a similar 
plight. 

“They can serve as an inspiration and ex- 
ample." This is another standard state- 
ment about such people, and there is good 
evidence that this does happen sometimes, 
perhaps even often. But we must remember 
two other points. The newly disabled, 
struggling to accept his loss, perhaps still 
rejecting it strongly, may simply see this 
person who adapts, gets about with a pros- 
thesis or hearing aid, as a revolting re- 
minder of what he is going to have to come 
to. In such a case, the contact with a re- 
habilitee came too early, before it could 
serve as motivation. A second negative pos- 
sibility is that, to the newly handicapped, 
the worker may have gotten “too far ahead.” 
The amount of effort to adjust well may 
appear more than it is worth to some, may 
add to the depression already present. 
While this may be infrequent, it is not 
impossible. 

“They really have the know-how, having 
lived through it themselves.” This is often 
true, but experience with something does 
not automatically make a person a good 
teacher of the subject; all evidence points 
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to there being more to teaching something 
than just knowing it. The further point 
can be made that, convinced of his own 
personally successful approach to rehabili- 
tation, the person may be less open to the 
advantages of a new or different approach 
than would a person who has not been so 
convinced by personal experience. 


The Basic Question 

Thus each of these reasons given for 
having the disabled work in rehabilitation 
of others has some good features and some 
weaknesses. ‘The primary consideration, 
of course, should be: can they actually do 
what is necessary? The principal functions 
of those working with the disabled are 
counseling and teaching. Little enough is 
known through research about what is re- 
quired to be a successful counselor or 
teacher, But certainly there are some of 
the fields of disability which raise severe 
doubt as to the appropriateness of having 
people with that disability plan to become 
а teacher. 

The basic question of “Can they do what 
is needed?” seems to resolve itself into two 
major aspects: is the person the sort of 
person who would make a good teacher or 
counselor, and is the disability one which, 
in and of itself, would be an obstacle to 
such work? As indicated earlier, the first 
issue yields no easy answer. The counselor 
can only use all of the tools and techniques 
and evaluations that he would ordinarily 
use in helping a person make a decision to 
teach or to counsel. He must not, however, 
lean over backwards because he is working 
with a disabled person; this tendency on 
the part of some must be overcome. Coun- 
selors must also face reality. 

A few tentative answers to the second 
question emerge. A quick look at the situa- 
tion shows the obvious extremes: there are 
many people who do stutter, or have 
stuttered, working in the field of speech 
therapy. Some of these stutterers are the 
outstanding leaders in the field. At the 
other extreme is the ridiculous contrast 
that no mentally retarded people are in the 

area of training the retarded. But for the 
other areas there is no unanimity of opinion 
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nor any widespread evidence. Some out- 
standing examples appear in several fields, 
but there is no strong indication that many 
with the disability should go into educating 
their colleagues. Even in the field closely 
related to stuttering, speech correction for 
those with cleft palate or other organic 
speech problems, there is not much indica- 
tion for success in teaching others with 
articulation problems. The need for clear 
and careful enunciation, as an example, 
cannot be met by some even though they 
have improved enough to function ade- 
quately in everyday life. 

Perhaps the area next to stuttering in 
producing teachers of their own group are 
the orthopedic cases. "There is no special 
reason other than the general considerations 
discussed above why those suffering from 
paralysis or other muscular disability should 
not enter the field. Yet there is some re- 
sistance to the hiring of the disabled for 
rehabilitation work; one staff wanted a dis- 
abled co-worker hired, but was turned 
down by higher authority. As is likely in 
other areas, the top-notch disabled person 
could probably secure work, but others 
would face stiff competition. 

The blind are another group who give 
some evidence of effective teaching of simi- 
larly disabled people. One even hears of 
blind teachers teaching sighted teachers of 
the blind. The American Foundation for 
the Blind, Inc. writes: 

We do not have any printed material that will 
come out definitely stating that it is advisable for 
handicapped persons to work with other handi- 
capped persons. It has been a tradition that blind 
home teachers were more effective in their work 
than sighted ones, This assumption, however, 
has never been proved and may be open to 
question. 


With the deaf, effectiveness would depend 
on how well the individual had overcome 
his own deafness; here too there is a need 
for clear enunciation and ease in observ- 
ing the pupil’s response. For some of the 
deaf and partially deaf, this discrimination 
is simply impossible. The Volta Bureau 
[2] indicates that a deaf person should not 
attempt to teach the deaf, since the pre- 
ferred oral method of teaching requires 
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normal hearing. The American Speech 
and Hearing Association has not attempted 
to establish a policy concerning this matter, 
but the Executive Secretary writes: 

On the basis of my experience, an individual 
with a hearing loss is unwise to enter the speech 
and hearing field. A very great part of his activi- 
ties require excellence of hearing. Certain indi- 
viduals with speech defects such as stuttering 
seem to find the defect does not handicap them 
in their work with other speech handicapped in- 
dividuals. However, under ordinary conditions, 
it is necessary that an individual have reasonably 
adequate speech to represent a model to the 
speech handicapped person. 

Cruickshank [7] indicates that one criterion 
of good schools for the deaf is predominance 
of non-handicapped teachers. There seems 
to be no readily available information about 
the deafs work with other groups. It 
seems obvious that if deafness is overcome 
so that communication can be essentially 
normal, the deaf person could work as well 
as anyone in other fields of rehabilitation. 


It All Depends— 

What about the emotionally disturbed? 
Ironically, one of the few disqualifications 
as a psychologist in one state is having 
been oneself a patient in a mental hospital. 
Yet, one teacher, favorite in her school for 
consultation with pupils on all sorts of 
problems, was recently returned from treat- 
ment. Perhaps in this area one could sug- 
Best that only those who would be return- 
Ing to a work for which they were already 
trained could easily break into the field. 
Yet, we do hear of a “reformed” emotionally 
upset delinquent who is doing wonders with 
youngsters who were following his earlier 
path. There scems to be only one answer; 
it all depends on the individual and the 
circumstances. 

In other areas, there would seem to be 
less doubt. It seems clear that the uncon- 
trolled epileptic is an inappropriate per- 
son to counsel into teaching retarded chil- 
dren, and even teaching in a school for 
epileptics might be questioned, although 
the children might be accustomed to the 
idea of observing seizures. 

Certainly the feelings of compassion and 
Sympathy expressed by the disabled for 
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their fellow-sufferers must be heeded, but 
this brief survey does not encourage the 
counselor to steer the typical disabled stu- 
dent in the direction of rehabilitation work. 
Some do succeed in this area, but there is 
almost no research evidence, or even ac- 
cumulated data to show that this is a good 
field of work for the disabled to enter. 


Need for Information 

It seems, then, that two general types of 
information or data need be sought; the 
first of these deals with the understandings 
and feelings of the disabled. These ques- 
tions need answers: what are the feelings 
of the disabled towards others with dis- 
abilities; to what degree do the disabled 
show a greater acceptance and understand- 
ing of others of their kind; what propor- 
tion of the disabled are repulsed by seeing 
others of their kind (and, deeper, what is 
the basis for differences found); do some 
disabled seek work with others on a par 
with them because they fear working with 
the normal; do disabled counselees, in for 
rehabilitation, so strongly need acceptance 
by the normal that being confronted with 
another disabled person is detrimental to 
effective response to teaching or counseling? 
What physical and emotional limitations 
definitely impose problems for work with 
the disabled, and how far can one go in 
overcoming such limitations? 

Perhaps easier to get would be data of a 
statistical nature: how many disabled are 
now working in rehabilitation; what types 
of disability are most often found, and with 
what types of disability do they most often 
work—the same as their own, or another? 
Can we test the hypothesis that certain dis- 
abilities are much less handicapping for 
work in this area than others? Until an- 
swers to some of these questions are avail- 
able, counselors have little on which to 
base their assistance to the disabled seeking 
to enter the field of rehabilitation. 
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Listen to the Lambs 


NEIL LAMPER 


This is to follow a more devious or perhaps 
more direct route—through the heart to the 
head, quite unlike our usual presentations. 
—Ed. 


Every hour (on the hour) 
Somewhere 
someone 
says 
"We gotta expand the program." 


"Dry Gulch University offers six graduate 
courses in Guidance. We have only four." 


"Crooked Crotch College has two super- 
visors in the field and we have one." 


"Deadhead Normal has an Institute this 
summer. Are we going to continue our 
same program?" 


We must expand. 
We are growing. 
To stand still is to go backwards. 


Students are going to Dry Gulch instead of 
coming here. "They offer a course for every 
five or six and we must enroll twenty to 
carry the course. And they have more 
night courses while most of our students 
must come in on Saturdays. 


The university towers of learning top an 
Acropolis of philosophy. Lights play 
nightly on the bell spire. Dignity and 
poise are in every line of its awesome build- 
ings. Thousands of students with brief- 
cases or on bicycles thrust to colleges and 
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departments that will give them the Ameri- 
can dream. Four years to complete the 
metamorphosis from cocoon to butterfly. 
The bicycle will become the company Buick 
and the briefcase will be carried nightly 
to a tri-level in Bowling Green sub-division. 
The most beautiful building houses the 
College of Education. The bustling Guid- 
ance Department bristles with peek-a-boo 
mirrors and revolving group dynamics 
rooms. Teachers busy teaching return on 
evenings to study the "guidance point of 
view." And the dean is upset. "The head 
of the department fidgits. "The instructors 
circle warily and there is change and 
happenstance in the air. 


A meeting has been called and experts brought in. 
The literature is reviewed and the problem stated. 
It is simple: if we don't do more, Deadhead 
Normal is going to get our students. 
"What do we have?" 
"Our sequence of four courses," 
"what do they have?" 
Six courses. 
A program for counseling the blind. 
Small, night classes. 
A two-day workshop in the schools. 
Supervision in the field. 
A research program. 
Foundation money. 
Thus, the battle lines are drawn. We must 
do something to compete. (And, of course, 
it goes without saying we want to do a 
better job of training counselors. Sugges- 
tions are made. Course offerings increase. 
Times of meeting are changed. Blocks of 
study are re-formed and given different 
titles. Different people are assigned dif- 
ferent duties. Research is outlined. Funds 
are applied for. Supervisors are named. 
round and round the cobbler's bench 
the monkey chased the weasel 
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It was decided to finalize plans at lunch. 
bones groaning eyeballs rolling and the sheer 
weight of a thing becomes its collapse forever the 
mutations slink from stage to stage and the chemi- 
cal balance in the air remains the same same 
sameness under guises geared to gullible gentry 
whose paunches read case of living and lack of 
grace to truly alter the tonal timbre of programs 
and pronouncements and propaganda that alto- 
gether now never nudged any soul out of its do- 
it-yourself purgatory in this the year of our Lord 


What question can be asked of anything? 
Does it work? 

Your car? 

Television? 

Gadgets? 

Wife? 

How about programs? Programs on paper, in 

progress, being plotted, planned, projected, par- 

celed? 
And nearby, in the town with the finest 
school in the state, in the town with the 
river and the smell of the voluptuous and 
bulging fruit trees all around all around, 
the new teacher dropped into the Bruns- 
wick chair in the teacher’s lounge. The 
furniture and eight counselors were new 
this year. 
“Have you the Werner girl?” asked Miss 
Yeats, many years in the system. 
"Marlene? Yes." 
"She's mentally retarded, you know. Comes 
from one of those SELF-SUFFICIENT 
FAMILIES.” Miss Yeats tasted the words 
and then wiped away the dirt. “They grow 
their own food, make their own clothes,” 
she shrugged. “What can you do with 
people like that?” 
The new teacher made his first appoint- 
ment with the cumulative files. Marlene 
Werner: nothing in the record as the 
family had come from Germany. Just a 
speech defect noted. (The student thera- 
pist prescribed breathing exercises.) Other 
students said her older and prettier sisters 
did everything for her. The principal said 
the family came from Germany. The secre- 
tary said the father was dead and the 
mother had remarried. The janitor said 
she had not. The guidance coordinator 
said he didn’t have time to look into every 
case. Finally, the new teacher went to see 
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the mother whose husband had been 
burned at Buchenwald. Marlene had been 
three. (Maybe the breathing exercises 
would drive the flames from her fears and 
the slip from her speech and the slowness 
from her mind mixed by death and strange 
places and new faces and jesting friends 
and Miss Yeats and busy coordinators.) 


the clock chimes 
the administrators intone 
expand the program 


On the other side of town, the half-and-half 
side, the elementary school has taught low 
and high, lo, these many years. This year, 
the principal decides to teach those Ledly 
parents a lesson. Their twin boys in the 
kindergarten never have milk money. Give 
people like that an inch and there goes 
the mile. From now on Bobby and Larry 
will sit and watch the others sip milk 
through straws to teach the adult Ledlys a 
lesson. 


the clock moans the half 
the department heads wax decisive 
expand the program 


Mrs. Lynd's phone rang. “Hello.” 

"Hello, I'm Mrs. Hobble, Mark's teacher.” 
“Oh yes, how are you?" 

“I’m fine, but it's that son of yours. He 
absolutely won't stay in hisseat. He finishes 
his work ahead of everyone else and then 
tortures me by touring the room, pulling 
down maps, feeding the hamsters, and look- 
ing up words during the time I have set 
aside for spelling." She paused for breath, 
a gurgle slipped over the phone. 

“J'm terribly sorry if he bothers. Have you 
checked your records on his ability, his test 
scores, or whatever you have?” 

“Why, you know those don’t mean any- 
thing. They're too unreliable. Just fancy 
psychologist’ ideas who have never had to 
cope with thirty all day as I do.” 

“Js there anything you can suggest I do?” 
"I'm calling to warn you that if Mark keeps 
this up ГЇЇ have no alternative but to put 
him back a grade." 


the clock beats the hour 
the consultants snap their briefcases 
expand the program 
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And far off, in Wade County, the school 
board refused to release the mentally- 
retarded Marianne; yes, money is always a 
problem. 


Or, come back closer to the Acropolis. 
Eldon began Junior High when his father 
died of cancer. Eldon does no work now, 
he used to hunt pheasant with that father. 
The new released-time school counselor 
talked with Eldon four times. Only Eldon 
wouldn’t talk, either. Then under the 
pressure of the teachers and exasperation 
the counselor “shook him up good and told 
him, ‘Now you listen here, young man.’ " 


the luncheon meeting is a success 
(salads contain few calories) 


expansion of the program is planned additional 
courses will soive the problem. new titles and 
times of meeting will lift the face of the thing, 
the catalog will contain proudly a strong block 
of experiences and the structure of the solution 
is imposing. 


What is that sound? A bang, a whimper— 
the lambs are crying. Defenseless, at the 
bottom of the structure, at the mercy of 
the heap the sheep are not fed. On the 
Acropolis the granaries are bursting but 
none is released to the lambs. 
they have no voice 
they were not at the meeting 

nobody asked them 

no one recorded them 
but listen 


N.Y.U. TO OFFER COURSE IN PROSTHETICS AND ORTHOTICS 


New York University has inaugurated a new four-year education pro- 
gram leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in prosthetics and 
orthotics. Offered by the University's School of Education, the program 
will begin in September, 1960. The first of its kind in existence, the 
course of instruction, developed in conjunction with New York Univer- 
sity Post-Graduate Medical School and College of Engineering, is intended 
primarily for people who wish to qualify themselves for positions in the 


clinical practice of prosthetics and orthotics, 
sional field which is concerned with the design, 
artificial limbs, while orthotics is concerned wi 


and fitting of braces, 


Prosthetics is the profes- 
fabrication, and fitting of 
th the design, fabrication, 


Further information concerning the program, its 


curriculum, and admission requirements may be obtained from Dr. Sidney 
Fishman, Director, Prosthetics Education, New York University, 542 East 


26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Guidance in Practice 


We initiate with this issue of the Journal a section devoted to a few brief reports of 


guidance practice. 


There may be room, our feeling is, for contributions which, while 


making no particular claim to uniqueness, present experiences or describe practices of 

considerable interest to other workers in the field. With a certain amount of supplied 

motivation, such contributions have appeared in our letters to the editor columns. 
Contributors who wish to aim particularly for this feature should limit manuscripts to 


1,500 words or less. 


Provided we can learn from them, the Editorial Board feels that 


there is place in these special articles for descriptions of operational failures as well as 


those that are successful.—Ed. 


Group Orientation and Placement Counseling 
MAX SIEGEL 


Placement and Career Counseling Services con- 
stitute an integrated program at Brooklyn College in 
the Office of the Dean of Students. In making 
available to students these services, the College 
makes every effort to differentiate its role from that 
of a public or private employment agency in the 
community. While all services of a placement or 
career counseling nature are made available to 
eligible students irrespective of their status as day, 
evening, or other matriculants, the educational 
mission of a liberal arts and science college is con- 
stantly kept in the foreground. Placement is not 
conceived of as a simple, or even complex, routing 
of student or graduate to a job opening. Placement 
is rather visualized as an educational and counsel- 
ing process, supplementing and implementing the 
liberal arts program. Indeed, where equivalent or 
essentially similar placement services are already 
available in the community, it is not expected that 
Brooklyn College should nevertheless duplicate 
these services. 

Students eligible for the services of the Placement 
Office may register for these services after they have 
attended a group orientation meeting. Individual 
appointments with a counselor are granted upon 
presentation of a stamped Bursar’s card evidencing 
attendance at the group meeting, Half-hour ap- 
pointments are arranged for students interested in 
Part-time placement. One-hour appointments are 
scheduled for full-time placement candidates. 


———— 
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Following a review of the student record folder, 
which is secured from the central records room of 
the College in all cases, and of the application card 
completed by the student prior to the interview, the 
counselor conducts the placement counseling inter- 
view. On the basis of this interview, the student 
may be referred to a prospective employer, to 
specialized counseling, remedial, or other consulta- 
tive services on campus, to the library for occupa- 
tional information, or to resource persons off cam- 
pus. A follow-up interview is arranged with the 
counselor as necessary. 

From the point of initial contact with the Place- 
ment Office to actual job placement, all aspects of 
the placement process are made possible by a net- 
work of activities organized and maintained by the 
administrative staff of the program. "These activities 
are described in the sections which follow. It must 
be emphasized, however, that while the placement 
counseling interview is the heart of this program, 
its life's blood is the administrative machinery 
which produces the jobs, faculty and community 
contacts, public relations, career conferences, and 
all relevant recruitment efforts. 

The group orientation meeting which is required 
of all students is a half-hour group discussion con- 
ducted by a counselor in the placement program. 
Scheduled at varying hours of the day throughout 
the semester, the group meetings take place in a 
classroom adjacent to the Placement Office. Attend- 
ance ranges from 10 to as many as 70, with a mean 
of approximately 20 students. During the academic 
year 1957-1958, 150 groups met. While over 2,000 
students were seen for individual interviews during 
the year, over 3,000 attended group sessions. One 
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purpose of the group orientation is thereby illus- 
trated. One third of those students who seek em- 
ployment seem to be dissuaded from doing so after 
the group session. This is particularly true for 
students seeking part-time work, and for those who 
recognize during the group meeting that they are 
really unprepared to select a permanent or interim 
vocational goal. The screening function of the 
group orientation serves to reduce the numbers seek- 
ing individual appointments to workable propor- 
tions, while assisting many students to proceed on 
their own. 

The counselor who acts as group leader has a 
number of missions to perform. He provides in- 
formation regarding placement and career counsel- 
ing procedures at Brooklyn College, general require- 
ments for tutoring and student aide jobs, sources of 
occupational information, use of the civil service 
file, conferences and recruitment dates planned or 
scheduled, and any other currently related matters. 
The counselor discusses, and opens for group dis- 
cussion, job application procedures, the preparation 
of a resume, and the ground rules for contacts with 
employers. These include appearance, manners, 
courtesy, punctuality, behavior during the employ- 
ment interview, and various aspects of the student's 
responsibility to himself, to the employer, and to 
the College. Emphasis is placed on the fact that 
the student referred by the Placement Office to an 
employer reflects directly upon the College such 
credit or discredit as he may earn. As an ambassa- 


dor of Brooklyn College, the student is bound to 
adhere to ethical standards, promise no more than 
he can deliver, inform the Placement Office of the 
outcome of his interview, and otherwise comport 
himself so as to help himself, the College, and those 
students who may follow him. 

The nature and values of work experience as a 
part of career planning, with due consideration for 
its possible impact on scholastic studies and grades, 
is considered in the group. One frequent concomi- 
tant or tangential result is the student’s decision to 
defer part-time work at any particular time. Indi- 
vidual and personalized questions are usually 
avoided in the group and are referred to the place- 
ment counseling interview. When student reac- 
tions, questions, or contributions are of rather 
generalized interest, group discussion may follow. 

It should be apparent that as a group guidance 
technique, the group orientation meeting serves a 
primarily educational function, rather tham a deep 
and therapeutic one. The counselor is an active, 
directive leader and group participant, maintaining 
effective control at all times. Experience indicates 
that all counselors are not equally comfortable in the 
group situation. Participation is therefore not 
mandatory for all counselors in the program, but is 
rather arranged on the basis of individual counselor 
training, interest, and personality. Assignments are 
made only after full and complete in-service train- 
ing, appraisal, and evaluation by each counselor 
in collaboration with the coordinator. 


Past Performance Predicts 
HENRY W. SAGESER 


Effective guidance involves an estimate of the 
student’s probable success in the planned program. 
This estimate is of the utmost importance, but 
often it is questioned by faculty and student alike. 
Usually, this questioning is based upon knowledge 
—or hearsay—of several notable exceptions to the 
great bulk of moderately reliable estimates. All of 
us hear the voicing of such doubts, so that some- 
times we ourselves wonder about the 
programs. 

The author became curious regarding the validity 
of the tests for predicting academic performance at 
the St. Petersburg Junior College. Hence, this 
study was made and reported to the faculty. 


testing 


Henry W. SAGESER is Professor of Psycholo, „ De- 
partment of Social Sciences, St. рч ыле ын 
College, St. Petersburg, Florida. 
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Basic data were assembled for a sample of 317 
freshmen taking the entrance tests in September. 
‘These included: name; national percentile rank on 
each of the entrance tests; percentile rank on each 
of the tests used in the Florida program of testing 
high school seniors; the student’s grade average at 
the end of the first six weeks; and the student's grade 
average at the close of the first semester. 

The tests administered in September by the 
college included the SCAT, the Cooperative Eng- 
lish Test (reading section), and the Cooperative 
Mathematics Pretest for College Freshmen. The 
tests comprising the battery administered to these 
students when they were seniors in high school 
were the ACE Psychological Test, and achievement 
tests in English, social sciences, natural sciences, 
and mathematics. 

The inquiry foremost in mind was: were the 
grade averages at the end of the first semester in 
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college predicted by any preceding performance? 
Secondly, how could the findings be presented to 
the faculty and administration as an oral presenta- 
tion at a faculty meeting? 

Scatter diagrams tabulating relations between the 
semester grade averages and performances on pre- 
viously administered tests were prepared to graphi- 
cally present the findings. On each scatter diagram, 
the median point for each column’s tabulations was 
located. Then a ruler was used to draw a straight 
line of best fit through these medians. А large 
graph was also prepared showing only the lines of 
best fit for the medians. This simplified presenta- 
tion to the faculty at a faculty meeting was legible 
and persuasive. 

The well-indicated trend of the mass of data 
shown on the scatter diagrams was seen to hold 
generally true in spite of obvious exceptions. 

Examination of the scatter diagrams revealed 
several interesting statistics, The diagram depict- 
ing performance on the battery of tests adminis- 
tered to seniors when in high school showed that a 
total of percentile ranks of less than 150 (five tests 
involved) resulted in five out of seven college fresh- 
men having a “failing” grade average at the end of 
the first semester (average of all semester grades 
was below minimum for a passing grade). This 
study did not include any student who dropped out 
of college before the end of the semester. The 
scatter diagram for the reading ability test admin- 
istered to the college freshmen in September showed 
the grouping of tabulations to be visually indicative 
for predicting relationships to semester grades. 

Absence of predictive value was indicated in the 
one scatter diagram where it was not expected to 
exist, namely in the relationship between perform- 
ance on the Cooperative Mathematics Pretest for 
College Freshmen and the over-all grade average at 
the end of the first semester in college. 

As would be expected, the average grade at the 
end of the first six weeks in college was the most 


predictive of the grades at the end of the first 
semester, but this is somewhat too late for planning 
the first semester’s program for the student. It was 
observed that in cases where the student was failing 
more than one subject at the end of the first six- 
weeks period, he had an over-all grade average 
below passing at the end of the semester in eight 
cases out of 12. 

Examination of the tabulations in the upper 
corner of the scatter diagrams revealed that all 
students with grade averages of “В” or "A" at the 
end of their first semester had accumulated over 
275 in total percentile ranks on their tests taken in 
their senior year in high school. These students 
also had percentile rankings above the 65 on the 
total score of the SCAT Test administered to them 
as college freshmen in September. They were in 
the upper 60 per cent of their class in reading 
ability; and they were above the 55th percentile 
rank on the ACE Psychological Test used in the 
high school battery when they were seniors. 

The scatter diagrams clearly indicated and identi- 
fied the numerous individuals who apparently came 
to college with achievement and ability quite ade- 
quate for satisfactory academic performance but 
whose performance in college fell markedly below 
the indicated ability. Likewise, the scatter diagrams 
revealed that a few gave poor performance on the 
freshman entrance tests or on their high school 
tests but managed to accomplish up to average 
work during their first semester in college. These 
exceptions to the group trend were observed to be 
several in number but of a small percentage of the 
total. Because the exceptions often attract con- 
siderably more attention than do persons typical 
of the normal trend, they receive more than their 
proper importance in group evaluations. 

Thus, all of us, faculty and administration alike, 
were visually reminded by the scatter diagrams and 
their lines of best fit, that: past performance does 
predict. 


APGA is participating in the Golden Anniversary White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, March 27-April 2, 1960. 
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Letters 


from our readers 


Help Wanted by School Psychologists 


To the Editor: 

A short time ago, Sam Levenson, noted humorist 
and former teacher, discussed briefly the need for 
trained school psychologists on his nationwide tele- 
vision show. Thus he made known to the layman 
a need which is already widely felt among school 
personnel. A recent letter from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare indicated that only 
one quarter of our states have state certification laws 
governing school psychology. Why, then, if a need 
for school psychologists exists, are the rest of the 
states still not setting up certification requirements? 
Certainly there must be a nationwide awareness of 
school psychology, a field well recognized by the 
American Psychological Association which has a 
Division of School Psychology. 

Perhaps part of the reason for the relatively slow 
acceptance of school psychologists lies in the con- 
fusion surrounding their function in the public 
school. Or perhaps it lies in the different certifica- 
tion requirements set up by those states which do 
have such laws on their books. Or perhaps the 
school psychologist himself is uncertain of his own 
relationship to the school. Much of the confusion 
is reflected in the tremendous variety of training 
programs for school psychologists found in the 
various colleges, Perhaps a brief examination of a 

number of these points will serve to illustrate them 
better, 

Certification Requirements: "There is about as 
much variation in requirements for certification as 
there is among the states requiring certification. In 
some states the school psychology candidate is ге- 
quired to have both educational training, plus at 
least one year of teaching experience, and a thor- 
ough background in psychology, plus one year of 
internship. Some states omit the teaching require- 
ment, while others neglect the internship. Certain 
states require a good background in clinical psy- 
chology, while in others the training requirements 
are almost anti-clinical. A master's degree is a 
general requirement in most states, but some require 
a good deal of course training beyond the master’s 
degree, There are sometimes different levels of 
certification depending on the individual's college 
training and experience. 

In my own state, Ohio, it is technically possible 
for any certified teacher to become a school psy- 
chologist with 20 hours of course work, all of which 
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can be in education or educational psychology 
courses at the graduate level. There is no require- 
ment for basic foundation courses in psychology and 
little emphasis on general principles of learning and 
measurement. 

College Training Programs: The college training 
programs are as varied as the state certification re- 
quirements and are, of course, based on them, 
Colleges may set up programs to meet state mini- 
mum requirements, even offering much of the work 
at the undergraduate level, Other colleges set up 
programs for master’s degree candidates and also 
have more intensified programs for those working 
for the doctorate. 

In Ohio a state-wide group of college trainers of 
school psychologists are attempting to agree on a 
general program, which will require far better train- 
ing than the state certification requires, Although 
agreement has been reached in a number of areas, 
great discrepancies still exist. 

The Use of Psychologists in Public Schools: Per- 
haps the greatest confusion in the field is related to 
the tremendous variety of tasks performed by school 
psychologists. Sometimes he is employed because 
“it’s the thing to do,” or because the state sub- 
sidizes him. Thus, he is “free help” to a school. 
Large numbers of school administrators have little 
or no idea of how to use their psychologist effec- 
tively. Sometimes a well-trained psychologist is used 
only for routine individual testing. In some cases 
he may also be responsible for setting up the school 
system's group testing program. In some school 
systems he may be doing therapy himself, in others 
he just refers children to other agencies. In many 
school systems the psychologist works with only 
elementary school children, in others he works at all 
levels, often cooperating in guidance and related 
functions at the secondary level. 

It is safe to state that the psychologist is seldom 
used to his and the school system’s greatest advan- 
tage. 

Thus, help is needed badly, and now! Many 
States without formal certification requirements are 
now getting ready to set up formal standards. 
Necessarily they will look to states already certify- 
ing and to college training programs already in 
existence. They may become utterly confused and 
discouraged by the state of confusion. 

Despite the work being done by the APA Divi- 
sion and other organizations, help is needed if 
school Psychology is to become as useful as it can 
be in public education, 


Marvin Ромел, 

Assistant Professor of Education 
Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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On Counselor "Aids" in Guidance 


To the Editor: 

In these days of great need for more guidance and 
more counselors, one hears of such feeble solutions 
as “increase the number of counselors, appropriate 
more money for institutes to train more counselors, 
provide more clerical help, take “chores” off the 
backs of counselors.” Perhaps these answers are 
not enough. 

The shortage of counselors may be another ex- 
ample of the dilemma found in most professions 
as the rigor of professional training heightens and 
the numbers of people to be served grows faster 
than the number who serve. 

Counselors have found it easy to suggest that 
the other professions train sub-professionals to pro- 
vide more hands for the highly educated profes- 
sionals in the fields of medicine, engineering, etc. 
"They have pointed out that there should be various 
levels of responsibility in the medical field, the 
social field, the teaching field, the engineering field, 
to expand the service; but they have been slow to 
see that counseling and guidance also might have 
gradations, If these gradations were described in 
terms of duties and responsibilities plus training 
and ability needed, some solution to the dilemma 
might be initiated. 

These job levels might be described in terms of 
tasks performed. Many of the things counselors are 
doing are of a semi-professional nature and might 
lend themselves to a training program for counselor- 
helpers. Such duties as giving out information about 
individual colleges, helping people find information, 


distributing College Board Examination schedules 
and information, arranging for tests, and collecting 
the fees do not require advanced degrees yet they 
consume much of the counselor’s time, 

Follow-up or follow-through is one of the prime 
factors in the success of a guidance program, yet 
much of the work is pure leg work and checking at 
a very simple level. For example, a teacher reports 
a student unsatisfactory in a history class, the 
teacher and the counselor talk, some ideas for help- 
ing the student learn history are discussed, the 
teacher goes back to his classroom. Without follow- 
up, it is not known whether the methods worked, 
whether the teacher remembered to try the methods, 
or whether the student ever did learn history. It 
is important to student, parent, teacher, and coun- 
selor to know the outcome of a situation like this, 
yet without follow-up, much of this kind of effort 
disappears in thin air. 

Semi-professionals could also make test informa- 
tion available to teachers. There must be an ap- 
palling volume of test scores piled up in the coun- 
selors’ offices of the United States; these scores 
could help teachers if they were made available in 
a form they could use. 


Sapte С. HIGGINS 

Director, Student Personnel Services 
Montgomery Junior College 

Takoma Park, Maryland 


ELIZABETH Morrow 
Counselor 

McKinley High School 
Washington, D. C. 


SUMMER CAMP PLANNED FOR EPILEPTIC CHILDREN 


The second annual summer camp program for children with epilepsy 
is scheduled to begin June 6, 1960, at the National Children's Rehabilita- 
tion Center in Leesburg, Virginia. Children between the ages of 7 and 
12, from all parts of the country, are eligible for admission for periods 
ranging from two weeks up to the duration of the summer. Swimming, 
overnight hikes, camp craft, dancing, and art are among the activities 
planned. Fees for the camp program to be held in the foothills of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains are based upon each family’s financial situation. 
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Information for Contributors 
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This information is intended to assist 
contributors in the preparation of material 
‘to be submitted to the Journal and to in- 
form them of the procedure followed in 
considering articles submitted for publica- 
tion. 

The Journal is designed as a publication 
medium for articles dealing with new and 
significant practices in personnel and guid- 
ance work, current problems in the field, 
trends in training personnel and guidance 
workers, theory, and research which relates 
to theory or which has promise of practical 
application. Articles in any of these areas 
are appropriate for submission to the Jour- 
nal. 

Clear and concise writing is a critical 
factor in determining acceptability of an 
article. Equally important are proper or- 
ganization and logical development of ideas. 
Persons preparing articles for publication 
frequently find it useful to have their work 
reviewed by a competent person prior to 
submission, Articles reporting research 
should include a statement of the problem, 
description of study population and meth- 
odology, presentation. and discussion of 
data, conclusions, and implications for prac- 
tice. 

Length of articles is, of course, related to 
economy, structure and organization, and 
clarity in writing. Probably no article 
should be less than a Journal page in length, 
about 750 words, and few articles should ex- 
ceed 3,000 to 3,500 words. "These are gen- 
eral rules, of course, and may not apply in 
individual instances, since a particular ar- 
ticle may be well over 3,500 words and still 
be excellent material for the Journal. 

AII manuscripts must be submitted in 
original and one clear carbon. All material 
including title, author's name, and refer- 
ences must be double-spaced. Standard 
style practice in margination and in or- 
ganization of references should be followed. 
(^ convenient reference for many members 
is the American Psychological Association 

Publication Manual) Footnotes should be 
avoided wherever possible. Articles not ac- 
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cepted for publication will be returned to 
authors, but carbons will be retained by the 
Journal. 

All articles for the Journal should be ad- 
dressed to The Editor, Personnel and Guid- 
ance Journal, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, 
М. W., Washington 9, D. C., and will be 
acknowledged upon receipt. Following 
preliminary review by the Fditor, articles 
will be sent to Journal Reviewers, generally 
members of the Editorial Board, although 
in special instances, the services of consult- 
ants other than Editorial Board members, 
will be secured. As is inevitable, this proc- 
ess takes time. 

Articles not accepted after review will be 
returned for revision or rejected as un- 
acceptable for the Journal. Suggestions for 
revision may present technical considera- 
tions or may refer to the need for change in 
structure, extensive editing, or condensa- 
tion of excessively long manuscripts. Minor 
changes in expression or form are made 
by the Editor without consulting the author. 
In returning articles as unacceptable, the 
author will be given the reasons, as specifi- 
cally as possible, for such action. Experi- 
ence reveals that, generally, 6 weeks to 2 
months may elapse between acknowledge- 
ment of receipt of article and notification 
concerning its disposition. An additional 
3 to 4 months must be expected to elapse 
between notification of acceptance of article 
and its appearance in print. This publica- 
tion lag is a result of the need to prepare 
issues considerably in advance, and to main- 
tain balance of articles within an issue. 

Proofs of articles accepted for publica- 
tion are sent to authors approximately 6 
weeks prior to appearance of the article in 
the Journal and must be returned promptly. 
Changes in galleys not due to printer’s error 
should be avoided if at all possible. Cost 
of such changes are charged to the author. 

Each author is furnished five copies of 
the issue of the Journal in which his article 
appears. Reprints are available at cost. A 
schedule of such costs is sent to the author 
with his proofs.—Ed. 
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PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


by 
George Strauss, University of Buffalo 
and 


Leonard Sayles, Columbia University 


| Personnel Administration is an analytical rather than descriptive study 
of actual difficulties arising in a functioning business organization. It 
prepares the student for the many complex and critical problems arising 
from day to day in management. This study presents a discussion of the 
larger, more pressing problems of the working organization: the in- 
dividual vs. the organization; manipulation; the nature and role of 
groups such as the union; and how much “human relations". It also 
offers problem-solving programs which can be put to use effectively, 

dealing with the operation of an incentive plan, the development of 


safety programs, and time and motion study. 


'The examples used are those the student would face in his contact 
with management and personnel, and have been chosen from actual 
situations arising in real organizations. The authors have accepted 
criticisms from both students and management in preparing the ma- 
terial. The parts and chapters are integrated in logical sequence so 
that the student is aware of the relationships between various problems 
and solutions. He is spared the task of memorizing irrelevant lists and 
tables, and thus may concentrate on the “how” and "why" of business. 


To be published in May 1960 App. 650 pp. Price to be announced 


To receive approval copies, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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Books Reviewed 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


10,000 Canxzns, by Robert L. Thorndike 
& Elizabeth Hagen. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1959. 346 pp. $8.50. 


Ls AUTHORS undertook a utilization of 
comprehensive test data gathered in the 
selection of applicants for Aviation Cadet 
training in the Army Air Force in World 
War Il. They attempted а 12-13-years 
later follow-up of 17,000 men tested in 
1943, using a one-page questionnaire re- 
garding educational and vocational history 
plus a few questions designed as a rough- 
gauge attempt to get at occupational suc- 
cess. The book presents in a methodical 
and fully detailed fashion the plan of the 
study, the techniques used in gathering 
follow-up data, uid analysis of results. Be- 
cause the data are so comprehensive, their 
handling and presentation constitute a diffi- 
cult task. The plan of the volume, while 

edestrian and repetitive, achieves its ob- 
jective of clarity. It enables the reader to 

in an overview in Part I, an amplification 
in Part II, and to use for reference urposes 
Part III, the substance of the book, which 
describes in detail the relationship of mili- 
tary test and biographical data to subse- 
quent occupations, providing ability pat- 
terns for a diversity of occupations. 

The authors, I suppose, are to be con- 
gratulated for their thriftiness in utilizing 
existing data and energy in conceiving and 
undertaking this study. It seems most un- 
fortunate that such an enormous amount of 
effort, and such well-thought-out effort, 
should have gone into the use of data so 
poorly adapted to the authors' purpose. 
It is this economical attempt to force data 
gathered for a totally different purpose into 
a long-range predictive study which largely 
invalidates the results here and predicates 
unjustifiable conclusions. The authors very 
openly present the limitations of the study 
as they see them: An initially highly se- 
lected population—both for general level of 
ability and an undeterminable factor of 
inclination; tests designed for a different 
[р sampling biases in obtaining 
ollow-up information; and especially the 
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deficiencies in information obtained (1) 
basic to occupational classification and (2) 
for developing criteria for occupational 
success. ‘There is a major limitation un- 
acknowledged by the authors. It is highly 
questionable whether the tests subsumed 
under the heading “General Intellectual” 
justify this designation. The tests them- 
selves are Reading Comprehension ("It was 
made up of six passages dealing, respec- 
tively, with [1] power gun turrets, [2] air- 
plane propellers, [3] the mercator projec- 
tion, [4] celestial navigation, [5] drift of 
projectiles, [6] carburetor icing."), Mathe- 
matics (arithmetic, algebra, and trigonom- 
etry), and Arithmetic Reasoning ("arith- 
metic word-problems of the sort that are 
common in sub-tests of both scholastic apti- 
tude and school achievement problems.”). 

With the heavy loading of achievement 
and quantitative thinking, it turns out, for 
example, that lawyers are very inferior in- 
tellectually to engineers and accountants. 
The patterns are, therefore, greatly mis- 
leading for this component of intellectual 
capacity, conceded by the authors to be the 
major one. To a lesser extent and vari- 
ably, this is true for some others. 

The question which has been raised by 
this book of the validity of tests as pre- 
dictors of vocational careers is not answered 
by it, both because of the special nature 
of the capacity tests themselves, but even 
more importantly by the omission of tests 
representing non-intellective factors. Non- 
intellective factors are becoming recognized 
as central to occupational choice and suc 
cess. A few biographical items were avail- 
able, but were inadequate for this purpose. 
Nor in this study is light thrown upon the 
question of prediction of success in an 
Occupation by tests. Its chief value, per- 
haps, is reinforcement of the work of Viteles 
and the USES, establishing that occupa- 
tions do differ in patterns of abilities re 
quired. An important finding is that, 
broadly, most of the group patterns and 
profiles are consistent with a priori pre 
dictions. There is, as well, the suggestion 
that men affiliating themselves with an ot 
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cupation have both positive and negative 
degrees of traits. 

Regretfully, one must conclude that this 
is a book which has negative value for 
counselors. Should they base their pre- 
dictions for individuals upon the patterning 
of these data and their interpretation, they 
would be doing their counselees a dis- 
service. Nor should they feel discouraged 
with the use of aptitude and psychological 
tests in counseling because of the absence 
of definitive results in this study.—BARBARA 
А. Kirk, Manager, Counseling Center, Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. 
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Морев METHODS IN ELEMENTARY EDU- 
CATION, by Merle M. Ohlsen. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1959. 676 pp. $5.75. 


HE CONTENTS of this book are largely 

based on information resulting from an 
extensive survey conducted among several 
thousand classroom teachers. It follows 
then that problems identified are real and 
that the techniques offered for handling the 
problems have been thoroughly pre-tested. 
Fourteen expert and experienced authors 
combined their efforts to make this book 
pre-eminently practical and realistic. The 
bibliography accompanying each charter is 
annotated and therefore helpful to anyone 
desiring to pursue a topic in more detail. 
„The learner-centered teaching point of 
view, which is consistently woven into the 
entire content of the book, provides both 
the beginning and the experienced teacher 
With an approach to classroom problems 
that is consistent with accepted theory and 
practical classroom. procedure. 

The importance of human relations as 
à factor in determining the effectiveness of 
learning is stressed again and again. Class- 
Toom climate (atmosphere) as a factor in 
learning is given some specific treatment in 
both the chapter on music and exceptional 
children. Sociometric techniques as а 
Source of information about interpersonal 
relations is described in detail, However 
the limitations inherent in the sociogram, 
especially for the beginning teacher, some- 
how failed to find a place in these pages. 

Many teachers who have anxieties about 
dealing with emotionally disturbed children 
will find real help in this book. The ques- 
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tions of identification, expectations, and 
everyday management are answered and 
should serve to reassure any teacher who 
finds much of the literature in this field 
confusing. 

That part of the book which is concerned 
with specific subject matter fields is con- 
cise and practical. It is stimulating even 
to a specialist in elementary education be- 
cause it raises questions about certain time- 
honored practices. Here are some of the 
areas questioned. The frequency of usage 
of words in a writing vocabulary may not 
be a reliable basis for determining either its 
grade placement or importance in a spell- 
ing word list. Тһе efficiency of learning a 
foreign language may not be in favor of 
young pupils. The study of grammar may 
not contribute much to correct usage among 
elementary school pupils. The importance 
often attached to correct forms in hand- 
writing may be somewhat overdone. 

The chapter on arithmetic should prove 
particularly helpful to teachers. Without 
resorting to formal identification, the mean- 
ing theory of arithmetic is expanded to in- 
clude what is often known as the concrete 
approach because it is teaching in terms of 
real and material objects. The splints in 
the chart pockets for learning place values 
and the fraction board are two examples. 

Science instruction is given a very sen- 
sible treatment. The writer evidences inter- 
est in developing sound and lasting motiva- 
tions for things scientific rather than in 
creating child prodigies for quiz programs. 
The subject matter is treated as the means 
of attaining certain goals or thought pat- 
terns and attitudes which should carry over 
into other subject areas. 

Among the unexpected problems faced by 
some beginning teachers is that of what to 
do with pupils of high or low intelligence. 
Practical suggestions are given for adapting 
the program of a class of a wide range of 
intellectual ability to the needs of the slow 
learner. The point of view of the book is 
that learning and the rate of learning are 
individual matters; the translation of this 
point of view into practical suggestions 
applying to everyday classroom management 
should make welcome reading to many 
teachers who find both slow learners and 
gifted children a problem. 

The problems associated with gifted and 
talented children come in for some concen- 
trated treatment near the end of the book. 
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Several paragraphs devoted to these pupils 
precede this special section. _ Early in the 
book, the author suggests using these chil- 
dren in a structure involving pupil partici- 
pation in teaching. In the chapter on 
music, special reference is made to indi- 
viduals talented in music. This would seem 
to carry with it the wholesome implication 
that there is a destiny for gifted and 
talented pupils in other fields than mathe- 
matics and science. 

This book contains a wealth of useful 
and stimulating information.—K art E. GAY- 
Lomp, Principal, Een School, Seattle 
Public Schools, Seattle, Washington. 


<> 


KNowLrpcE Is Nor ENoUGH, VIEWS ON 
HIGHER EDUCATION, by Samuel B. Gould. 
Yellow Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press, 
1959. 232 pp. $3.50. 


Ts BOOK contains 15 convocation ad- 
dresses to students in Antioch College. 
Employing a highly personalized style, 
beautifully illustrative of his point of view, 
President Gould argues persuasively for 
liberal arts as the foundation of collegiate 
education. But the essays are no bigoted 
and parochial assertion of their superiority 
over other subject matter. They are, rather, 
an expression of a high-minded conviction 
that collegiate learning should bring forth 
the full potentiality of a student. The de- 
lightful experience of reading these chal- 
lenging expressions of a pervasive philo- 
sophic point of view reminds one of Presi- 
dent Pusy’s statement that the college edu- 
cation helps young persons to develop “be- 
yond competence into full humanity.” 
The essential conviction of this author is 
expressed in the following quotation: 


“Humane learning is the clarion call of the fu- 
ture, and higher education must heed this call if 
it is to fulfill the promise of the new revolutions 
in culture and in education. To achieve humane 


Калип we must have colleges and universities 
devoted t 


[ the truly crucial 
questions which are again and again what is good 
and true and beautiful and just and pious. "The 
answers come, as far as it is humanly possible 
for them to come, from a devotion to the humani- 
ties as the core of education. Out of such an- 
swers develop the quality and pattern of man’s 
life and his dignity as a human being" (p. 104). 
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The stimulating reading of these essays 
served this reviewer as a reorientation to 
the essential purposes of education as an 
instrumentality for rich human develop- 
ment. And while President Gould was 
directing his remarks to students in their 
efforts to achieve full development, he was 
also uttering wise conclusions which have 
full relevance for personnel work and which 
can infuse new meaning into our service- 
relationships with student clientele. One 
hopes that an equally persuasive prophet 
will someday apply the Socratic and hu- 
mane approach to our function in higher 
education in a sympathetic and penetrating 
evaluation of the methods we use in liber- 
ating the full potentiality of students. 

In counseling, since 1909, we seem to 
have stalled at the level of identifying job 
(work) and school capacities and compe- 
tencies in our student clientele. It is now 
clear that we can also profitably learn from 
humanists of Gould's imaginative capacity 
possible additional methods and roles that 
will motivate us, as well as our students, 
beyond competencies into full humanity.— 
Е. С. WirriAMsox, Dean of Students, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


<> 


TENSIONS Our CHILpREN Live WITH: 
STORIES For DISCUSSION, by Dorothy T. 
Spoerl (Ed.. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1959. 232 pp. $3.50. 


$ THE TITLE states, the purpose of this 

book is to present stories for discus- 
sion, primarily in grades three to six. Each 
story ends with the problem unsolved, thus 
inviting discussion of such questions as: 
How did feel? How would you 
have felt? What happened next? What 
would you have done? Why did act 
as he did? Why wouldn't ’s mother 
let her go to the party? Do you think 
people really are like that? Do these prob- 
lems exist in your neighborhood? Act ош 
the rest of the story. 

The stories are grouped under seven 
main headings all with a social emphasis 
such as understanding others, especially 
those who are different—the handicapped, 
or those not accepted by the group for 
Some reason. Ethical issues and community 
problems are featured more than personal 
problems in a narrow sense. 
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Six of the eight authors have a back- 
ground in religious education, which is 

uite evident in most of the stories. On 

e whole, the stories seem more moral than 
psychological in emphasis. Those that deal 
with mental hygiene problems such as the 
father who has been sent to a mental hos- 
pital and an old lady who is “sick in the 
head” would, as the authors suggest, be 
difficult for a teacher to discuss with ele- 
mentary school children. 

The situations presented in the stories 
are, for the most part, realistic, especially 
for rural and small town children. They 
deal with incidents of concern to children 
of this age, who are usually more interested 
in the overt behavior than in the psycho- 
logical motivation. It would be interesting 
to compare these stories with the approach 
to understanding the causes of behavior 
which Ralph Ojemann has developed over 
a period of years. 

Like other material of this kind, its ef- 
fectiveness depends a great deal on the dis- 
cussion leader. Although the introductory 
chapter gives briefly some suggestions as 
to when and how to use the stories, a more 


detailed teacher's manual giving excerpts 
from skilfully led discussions would be 
helpful. 

The title Tensions Our Children Live 
With implies a deeper psychological level 
than that represented in the stories them- 
selves or appropriate to the age of the 
children for whom the book is intended. 
Discussed as “techniques of living,” the 
stories should contribute to happier human 
relations and ability to “live with our ten- 
sions" and make them work for us.—RuTH 
SrRANG, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 


> 


MENTAL SUBNORMALITY, BIOLOGICAL, Psy- 
CHOLOGICAL, AND CULTURAL Factors, by 
Richard L. Masland, Seymour B. Sarason, 
& Thomas Gladwin. New York: Basic 
Books, Inc., 1959. 442 pp. $6.75. 


HIS 15 A CAREFUL effort to make a compre- 
hensive survey of the status of scientific 
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knowledge in several areas of mental re- 
tardation. Dr. Masland was the first to be 
commissioned and devoted his efforts to 
the biological-medical phases. Soon after, 
in recognition of the need for the psycho- 
logical-anthropological approach, Dr. Sara- 
son and Dr. Gladwin were engaged. The 
"ultimate objective is to provide a sound 
basis upon which a program of research may 
be developed.” The background for the 
separate reports is broad—the literature on 
mental retardation in the light of current 
biological-medical and cultural-psychologi- 
cal research. The authors pursue their ob- 
jectives with thoroughness and appropriate 
enthusiasm and convey to the readers the 
rich possibilities for future research. They 
make it clear that sound investigation of 
retardation will benefit science in general, 
and vice versa. 

Although the biological survey is not 
within the purview of this review per se, 
the competence of Dr. Masland is well 
recognized, His report is required reading 
for all who work in any phase of mental 
retardation, especially so for the counselor 
of the retarded and their families. Evi- 
dence is offered to show that pre-natal in- 
fluences are far more extensive than gen- 
erally supposed, that the foetus is far from 
being the well-protected growing organism 
that we were made to believe in most uni- 
versity courses of less than a decade ago, 
and that “the modification of the stressful 
features of our environment, in the broad- 
est sense of the word, may be an entirely 
proper and effective means of dealing with 
many genetic disorders.” 

_Although an anthropologist and psycholo- 
gist wrote the second section, the writing 
and logical presentation are well blended. 
‘The main direction of the report is to show 
that a clear demarcation between mental 
retardation and normal mental functioning 
1s not currently possible. The writers 
heavily underscore the point that cultural 
factors are responsible for a heightened 
recognition of retardation in our country. 
Moreover, the peak prevalence of retarda- 
tion in the early adolescent years is ascribed 
to the emphasis on school achievement, 
with its matrix in middle-class values both 
in teaching and learning. There is much 
food for thought and research in the fact 
that many of those who are labeled as re- 
tarded in adolescence pass from the school 
to an adult status with evidence in a ma- 
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jority of cases of self-supporting and ace 
able social roles. j 
As one would expect, the authors 
the greatest part of the second те 
tested intelligence. The theoretical 
sumptions and composition of intel 
tests are scrutinized in detail. The absen 
of suitable tests for measuring non-schol 
problem-solving behavior is given 
nent attention. The authors conclude 
is . the continued use of conven 
tests and test scores in practice and research 
is likely to be, at best, non-productive — 
The authors have succeeded in their ob: 
jective to lay a sound basis for future re 
search and to convey this message in terms 
that should invite the applied efforts of 
scientist. There are problems wori 
of investigation in any section of the b 
The authors offer no hypotheses of da 
possibilities but rather state “One cann 
escape the conclusion that progress in 
program for the prevention of mental 
tardation will take place by small adva 
along a broad front.”—Satvatore б. Di 
MicHaEL, Regional Representative, U. $ 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Depar 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
New York City. i 


Oa ae 


PsvcHoLocv: UNpERSTANDING HUMAN 
Benavior, by Aaron Q. Sartain, Alvin | 
North, Jack R. Strange, & Harold N 
Chapman. New York: McGraw-H 
Book Co. Inc, 1958. 413 pp. $6.00. _ 


Wi THE HEAVY downpour of books om 
the market, one of the most difficult 
tasks for the instructor in a general psy- 
chology course is the selection of the most 
appropriate text. He may choose a general 
survey text, a book of readings, or, all 100 
infrequently, an attempt at а systematic: 
approach. "The text x Sartain, North 
Strange, and Chapman clearly falls within” 
the first category. 

The authors, all of whom have had eX 
tensive experience in various fields of api 
plied Psychology, state that they “have 
focused attention on material that is pra 5 
tical and useful to the general student" and 
that "emphasis has been. (placed) on unde! 
standing everyday human behavior" wit 
minor emphasis on abnormal and bizartt 


i 
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forms of behavior. This they have con- 
sistently done. Topics such as psycho- 
therapy and projective techniques, which 
are frequently included in introductory 
tests because of their interest to students, 
are only briefly mentioned. Also, in con- 
trast to the usual text, a half-dozen chapters 
are devoted to normal social behavior. 
The 19 chapters cover the topics tradi- 
tionally considered in introductory texts— 
motivation, emotion, physiological factors 
in behavior, the senses, perception, learn- 
ing, and thinking. However, the authors 
devote over half of the book to the social 
and applied areas of psychology, covering 
the self, personality, cultural influences on 
personality, attitudes and beliefs, roles and 
social behavior, individual differences, eval- 
uation, and social relationships. There are 
also the usual glossary and interpolated ex- 
periments. 
The important question to be asked about 
a text of this nature is how it compares with 
other books addressed to the same audience. 
It is as easy to read as any introductory text. 
Certainly the authors give more coverage 
to the applied areas of psychology and to 
normal behavior than do other texts. ‘The 
content, however, seems somewhat thin with 
easy answers and broad generalizations often 
occurring. The content is further weakened 
by the relatively short length of the book. 
Several minor shortcomings are apparent. 
The illustrations are crude to the point of 
distraction. The authors have a tendency to 
substitute their own vocabulary for more 
widely used and commonly accepted terms. 
For example, the self-concept becomes the 
“self-picture,” a negatively accelerated curve 
Is a “curve of decreasing returns,” and the 
leniency error in ratings is the “generosity 
error" Finally, there should be better co- 
ordination between the figures and the text 
с In summary, the present text is 
Hil ДҮН. Мт than several others (egs 
is 5 , Morgan) for use in a course that 
FP eparatory to further work in the field. 
in à survey course designed for the non- 
«и or for the instructor who wants to 
; oe normal behavior and practical 
up due the text will be appropriate, 
он and interesting. In these latter 
sen it should find wide usage.—FRED- 
em " Brown, Assistant Professor of Psy- 
* 26у and Assistant Director, University 
esting and Counseling Services, University 
of Missouri, Columbia. 
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AUTOMATION CYBERNETICS AND SOCIETY, 
by F. Н. George. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, Inc., 1959. 282 pp. $12.00. 


To voLUME truly represents an ambi- 
tious project. It takes for its scope most 
of the subject matter which can properly be 
subsumed under the categories of "cyber- 
netics and automation" and "operational 
research and automation." Within the first 
of these categories, the author discusses such 
topics as communication theory, logical ma- 
chines, servo-systems, learning in machines, 
and the relation of cybernetics to psychology 
and physiology. Within the second cate- 
gory, he has collated a series of topics such 
as the impact of operational research upon 
social control, the coming of the automatic 
factory, and the future of civilization under 
automation. His discussion of the role of 
the psychologist in an age of automation 
stresses the importance of understanding 
social psychology in terms of the mathe- 
matical model, the use of statistical de- 
sign, the concepts of information and learn- 
ing theory, and the methods and problems 
in the field of man-machine relationships. 
In this latter area the author emphasizes 
the contribution of the experimental psy- 
chologist. . 

George takes particular pains to empha- 
size the effects of the automatic factory 
upon modern, industrial behavior. He 
points out that the fully automatic fac- 
tory must satisfy five conditions, namely, all 
production and inspection processes, all 
storage and withdrawal of materials, all 
assembly, and all control operations, which 
must be fully automatic. Several factories 
in various industries, both here and abroad, 
are nearly completely automatic today. It 
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is, however, in his discussion of the future 
of civilization, under automation, that the 
author attempts to draw together the 
threads of all previous topics. He recog- 
nizes the dislocations to society which auto- 
mation threatens and the extensive unem- 
ployment, the many forms of intellectual 
standardization, and the varieties of aliena- 
tion which are likely to result. These 
warnings have been stressed in a vast, criti- 
cal literature and are mentioned by the 
author with little discussion. Having ac- 
knowledged the social perils which auto- 
mation could bring in its wake, George 
passes on to the more glowing possibilities 
of automation and cybernetics in remolding 
man and society. In one breath he talks 
about “stamping in” and “stamping out” 
by conditioning techniques the attitudes 
and values which the cybernetic society of 
the future presumably requires; in the next 
breath he calls for a vague "new liberalism” 
needed by a cybernetic society, the content 
of which is never discussed at all. 

George’s volume is meaty and erudite but 
lacks depth along the plane of social anal- 
ysis. "This results from an almost complete 
indifference to the ability of modern, power 
structures to direct science and cybernetics 
to their own ends which may reflect neither 
the old liberalism nor any new liberalism 
of cybernetic vintage. The author fails to 
see, as Bertrand Russell so clearly does, that 
questions of value and morality will be 
more basic to the coming cybernetic society 
than accurate descriptions of its probable 
impact on man, given the present Western 
outlook and temper. George appears to 
be more concerned with the future utiliza- 
tion of science and technology and with the 
creation of new consumer needs and the 
dissolution of old ones. His recognition of 
the drastic way in which science and tech- 
nology are revamping the content of edu- 
cation, the function of art, the role of re- 
ligion, and the meaning of individuality 
is all to the good, even though these matters 
are scantily treated. The author’s en- 
thusiasm is kindled throughout by the con- 
viction that all will be well with society if 
only scientific method is given more of a 
free hand, but it does not take sufficient 
stock of the fact that the social abuse or 
misuse of that method can lead to an ant- 
heap society, so that questions of value must 
be met honestly before we can reap the 
benefits of the cybernetic harvest ahead. 
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This area, the prediction and projection 
of the social results of science, is the area 
which most cautious writers avoid since it 
is subject to the most vagaries and possi- 
bilities for error and cannot be properly 
treated without a profound feeling for ques- 
tions of value and morality in a philosophi- 
cal sense or questions of religion and human 
compassion in an existentialist sense. This 
is the area which the cautious, behavioral 
scientist leaves to the literary beatniks and 
the angry, young men, on the unsophisti- 
cated level, and to the murky analysis of 
philosophical existentialists at higher, in- 
tellectual levels. Questions of value and 
morality aside, however, prediction and ex- 
trapolation of the effects of science and 
scientific method can, themselves, become 
a science the first outlines of which have 
begun to appear in the writings of Richard 
L. Meier. George seems to be completely 
unacquainted with the methodologies 
worked out by Meier for this task. 

On one matter the author may be pro- 
foundly correct. The interrelations of cy- 
bernetics, automation, and their derivatives 
in human engineering, on the one hand, 
and the human condition, on the other, 
probably do constitute “the most important 
single subject of this century.” His treat- 
ment, even when brief, is intelligent, well 
informed, and certainly well intentioned. 
It does not, however, begin to do justice 
to the emergent, social forms being created 
by automation and cybernetics nor to the 
profound and eternal questions concerning 
man’s relation to nature, to himself, and 
to other men, which his artifacts often 
thrust upon him. It is these latter rela- 
tionships which are not brought into con- 
nection with the effects of automation and 
cybernetics. The demands of our current 
fun morality, of our need to deal with 
political threats to our way of life, and 
our concern with the pressure of popula- 
tions upon resources force both the lay- 
man and professional behavioral scientist 
to shelve a systematic and scientific treat- 
ment, as well as a humane one, of these 
issues. Sooner or later they will become 
the focus of direct attention by behavioral 
scientists of good will. When this happens 
let us hope society will not have passed 
what the traditional, Hellenic-Hebraic out- 
look would define as a point of no return. 
—Henry WiwTHmOP, Assistant Professor of 
Psychology, University of Wichita, Kansas. 
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Rand M¢Nally Textbooks in Education 


GUIDANCE: A DEVELOPMENTAL APPROACH 


by HERMAN J. PETERS, The Ohio State University 
and GAIL F. FARWELL, University of Wisconsin 


Here is a basic text which relates guidance to instruction and administration 
as well as to the environment of the child, the school, and especially the class- 
room teacher. The principles and practices of guidance are illustrated by 
many examples of functions that classroom teachers can perform in relation 
to preparation and work situations and to the primary and secondary re- 
sponsibilities of teachers, counselors, and administrators. 

1959 507 pages 6 x 9 inches $6.00 list 


GUIDANCE READINGS FOR COUNSELORS 


Edited by GAIL F. FARWELL, University of Wisconsin 
and HERMAN J. PETERS, The Ohio State University 


These 84 carefully selected readings in guidance should greatly broaden the 
professional outlook of those counselors and counselor educators who do 
not have easy access to a wide variety of periodicals. Each of the 10 chapters 
offers many views in and approaches to a different aspect of guidance. The 
historical perspective, the base for guidance and counseling, approaches for 
helping others, and the need for research and increased professionalization 
are among the topics covered. 

Spring 1960 c. 700 pages 6 x 9 inches $7.50 probable list 


THE INFORMATION SERVICE IN GUIDANCE: 


April, 1960 


OCCUPATIONAL, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL 


by WILLA NORRIS, Michigan State University 
FRANKLIN R. ZERAN, Oregon State College 
and RAYMOND W. HATCH, Michigan State University 


Both a text for courses in occupational and educational information and a 
resource book to aid school staffs in performing their guidance responsibili- 
ties, this volume emphasizes the information service as such, rather than the 
information alone. The majority of chapters are devoted to occupational 


and educational information, but those on social information are a unique 


contribution. 


Spring 1960 650 Pages 6 x 9 inches $6.75 probable list 


College Department 
RAND M¢NALLY 
р. О. Вох 7600 Chicago 80, Illinois 
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Publications . . . in brief 


Understanding Troubled Workers 


Troubled People on the Job, 1959. Men- 
tal Health Materials Center, 104 East 25th 
St, New York 10, N. Y. 30 pp. $.50 ($.30 
for 100-499 copies). 


This brochure was prepared by the American 
Psychiatric Association’s Committee on Occupational 
Psychiatry. The material is particularly addressed 
to supervisors in business and industry with the view 
toward enabling them to deal more understandingly 
and effectively with workers manifesting emotional 
disturbances of whatever кіпа. The treatment is of 
necessity a brief one as it touches on such topics as 
mental illness, neurosis, techniques of helping, signs 
of disturbance, where to go for expert guidance, the 
supervisor's role, people who don't want help, hu- 
man relations, etc, all in the matter of 30 pages. 
The one notable gap in the presentation hin 
upon the separation of "troubles" of individuals at 
work from the context of their work and the ap- 
jon ele. of their own characteristics for the 

inds of job settings and occupational demands to 
which they are exposed. In short, inclusion of vo- 
cationally oriented appraisal and vocational counsel- 
ing as one means of helping would present a more 
comprehensive view of worker problems in the 
present day world of work. 

The advice is presented in a clear and readable 
manner with Nro emphasis upon removing 
the тегу and stigma of emotional disturbance. 
1 would expect this brochure to make a valuable 
contribution to in-service training of business and 
industrial personnel, particularly at the supervisory 
level and particularly if the material is us by per- 
sons recognizing the above limitation, 


Occupational Literature Listing Updated 


NVGA Bibliography of Current Occupa- 
tional Literature, 1959 Revision. From 
American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion, 1605 New Hampshire Ave, №. W. 
Washington 9, D. С. 99 pp. $1.00. 


NVGA's Guidance Information Review Service 
Committee first published an edition of this bibli- 
ography in 1956. Since that time, changing Com- 
mittee staffs have continued to review and evalu- 
ate occupational literature. The 1959 edition in- 
cludes listings from the original 1956 edition, plus 
those materials listed since then in the Vocational 
Guidance Quarterly, 

For those readers not acquainted with these 
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THOMAS M. MAGOON 


bibliographies, a word of introduction as to their 
es, Briefly, the bibliographies are a con- 
venient reference source of occupational information, 
but more importantly the materials have been 
evaluated and the Committee evaluation of each 
listing is given in terms of its adherence to NVGA 
standards for occupational information. "Highly 
recommended," "recommended," and "useful" are 
the three types of evaluation employed. In addi- 
tion to the above purposes, the very existence of 
ublic evaluative action taken toward occupational 
information materials is designed to encourage ир- 
grading of future occupational information by its 
authors and publishers. 

The Committee also classifies each listing by type 
of publication, The 14 category classification in- 
cludes career fiction, biography, occupational mono- 
graph, occupational brief, occupational abstract, 
occupational guide, job series, business and indus- 
trial descriptive literature, occupational or industrial 
description, recruitment literature, poster or chart, 
article or reprint, community survey or economic те- 

rt, plus an “other” category for the material which 
inevitably fits none of the above. 

Arrangement of the material is primarily alpha- 
betical (accounting, acting, etc), with subject head- 
ings adopted from the Bennett Occupational Filing 
Plan. Following the last general occupational cate- 
gory Мр work), there are 10 pages devoted to 
general information categories including such head- 
ings as applications, civil service, jobs for handi- 
capped, scholarships, school subjects and jobs, and 
the like. The bibliography concludes with a 
PAER index and a reprint of the “Standards 
or Use in Preparing and Evaluating Occupational 
Literature,” 

In summary, this listing is an excellently presented 
project of real value to the profession. One would 
expect these bibliographies to be serving many pur- 
poses among professional workers. Perhaps in the 
near future some attempt should be made to de- 
termine the impact of the Committee's efforts. 


Retailing Careers for Women 


Careers for Women in Retailing, 
Women’s Bureau Bulletin 271, 1959. U.S. 
Department of Labor. GPO, Washington 
25, D. С. 52 рр. $25. 


As the second largest industry in the country, te- 
tailing represents a large and increasing source 0! 
ples. Opportunities for women. Over eight 
million persons are employed in the field with over 
one million employed in department and specialty 
stores. The majority of the one million are women. 
The bulletin concentrates on department and 
Specialty store characteristics and opportunities 
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ly because of the loading of women in the field, 
ло because the field is one which encourages 
women to seek advancement and offers women ac- 
tance and recognition at the executive level. 
“The bulletin consists of four parts, plus an ap- 
dix. The first part gives an overview of the re- 
tailing industry, outlook for sales, automation, em- 
loyment trends, and entry job opportunities. Also 
T uded are higher level positions for women 
(women make up 25 per cent of store buyers and de- 
partment heads and almost 50 per cent of store floor- 
men and floor managers) and the typical earnings 
and working conditions. 

Part Two describes careers in six fields within 
department and specialty stores. These include 
merchandising, personnel, sales promotion, financial 
control store operations, and top management. 
"This part comprises about half the bulletin so that 
fairly extensive coverage is offered for a number of 
the career positions. For example, nine different 
jobs im merchandising are described, as well as 
typical entry jobs for advancement into the de- 
scribed positions, The positions include merchan- 
dise manager, buyer or department head, central 
and resident buying, assistant buyers, head of stock, 
fashion coordinator, comparison shopping manager, 
aisle center manager, and unit control department 
manager. 

Part "Three covers women as owners of small 
stores, and Part Four focuses attention upon the job 
applicant—personal qualities needed, educational 
requirements, and entry opportunities, The entry 
Eo ose are discussed from the point of view of 
a high school graduate, a college graduate, and a 
mature woman. 

"The appendix provides the needed supplementary 
list of more detailed occupational information and 
а roster of higher educational institutions offering 
schools or specialized training programs in re- 
tailing. 

In summary, this bulletin is a concise overview 
of retailing in gencral—one which is not so extensive 
but which the interested individual can read in a 
short period of time and can use as a basis for 
selecting and considering more delimited and de- 
tailed occupational information. 


Labor Laws and the Young Worker 


Some Facts for Young Workers about 
Work and Labor Laws, Bulletin 208, 1959. 
Bureau of Labor Standards, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. GPO, Washington 25, D. C. 
21 рр. $.15. 


Child Labor Laws for Youth Placement 
Workers, Bulletin 202, 1959. Bureau of 
Labor Standards, U. S. Department of 
ү GPO Washington 25, D. С. 18 pp. 

These two recent publications of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics will be of interest to certain coun- 


selors, teachers, school administrators, business and 
industrial personnel workers, and particularly to 
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ADD READING IMPROVEMENT 
to YOUR Personnel Program 


with the proven electric 


AVR RATEOMETER 


—the easy, certain way to better, 
fester reading. Increases rate from 
50 to 200%, with improved compre- 
hension. 


Complete with man- 


ual and Based on sound research) proven in 

thousands of programs) fts any 

method; portability affords daily prac- 

va, — ce; accurate, durable, simple, 
effective. 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Dept. У04, 593 5, Plymouth Ct, Factory: Box 74 
Chicago 5, Illinois Waseca, Minnesota 


Carry-case, 
$35.00 
5 to 9 units, eo. 
$31.50 


10 or more, 


young workers or prospective workers. The first 
publication explains the regulatory laws that apply 
to youths entering the world of work and touches 
upon what employers will expect of them. ‘The 
material is directed at the young worker. Con- 
tents are about evenly divided into two parts, The 
first part, devoted to “You and Work,” includes brief 
descriptions of the differences between school and 
job environments, military obligations, union par- 
ticipation, and the like, The second P gives 
brief treatment to child labor laws and to labor 
laws generally (i.e., minimum wage laws, vocational 
rehabilitation, social security, etc).  Strangel 

enough, sections on state employment. offices an 

private employment services are subsumed under 
this second part whereas they would serve a clearer 
purpose of the youthful reader if they had been 
separately sectioned as resources in seeking work. 

"The second publication is directed to placement 
workers. Knowledge of child labor laws is par- 
ticularly important to placement workers in that 
more regulations govern the employment of young 
workers than of adults, The pamphlet presents à 
brief history of the development of child labor 
regulations starting with am 1830 Connecticut law 
requiring mill owners to teach the three R's to 
children working in their mills, The Public Con- 
tract Act and the child labor provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act are outlined including mini- 
mum wages for work during school hours, at other 
times, for hazardous occupations, etc. These points 
are elaborated as are the means of enforcement of 
these enactments. The need for state laws to 
supplement existing child labor provisions of the 
federal acts is made quite clear as the federal acts 
offer limited coverage of occupations (those engaged 
in interstate commerce), and there are no federal 
laws regulating the hours worked by 16 and 17 year 
old minors. "That js, federal law sets minimum age 
limits of 16 for general employment and 18 for 
hazardous occupations, State laws must provide any 
protection of such youthful workers beyond these 
minimum conditions. 

The Department of Labor has learned that some 
employers are unwilling to hire teenagers due to 
uncertainty of the laws applying to their employ- 
ment, The above bulletins, particularly the second, 
should serve as convenient resources for en 
the development of job opportunities and of wor! 


experience school programs. 
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Association Activities 


Schedule of 1960-1961 Regular Session National Defense 
Counseling and Guidance Training Institutes 


О; INTEREST to APGA members is the 
announcement of the 22 colleges and 
universities that will conduct regular ses- 
sion National Defense Counseling and 
Guidance Training Institutes during the 
1960-1961 academic year for about 800 sec- 
ondary school teachers preparing to be guid- 
ance counselors. 

A National Defense Counseling and 
Guidance Training Institute is a full-time 
program of high professional quality for 
secondary school counselors or secondary 
school teachers preparing to become second- 
ary school counselors. Conducted by ас- 
credited colleges and universities under con- 
tract with the U.S, Office of Education, these 
institutes enable those enrolled to improve 
their qualifications for and proficiency in 
the identification, counseling, and guidance 
of able secondary school students. Instruc- 
tion in the Institute usually is at the gradu- 
ate level, is available only to those enrolled, 
and is so conducted to accelerate learning 
by enrollees. Each Institute will have a 
particular focus, and some will take more 
advanced students than others. 

Stipends of $75 per week plus $15 per 
week for each dependent for the period of 
attendance at an Institute will be paid by 
institutions conducting an Institute. En- 
rollees from private non-profit secondary 
schools attend the Institutes without charge 
but receive no stipend. The cost of tuition 
and other fees are borne by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. However, the enrollee will have 
to purchase all textbooks required by the di- 
rector of the Institute, and there is no pro- 
vision for travel allowance. 

Formal application for enrollment should 
be made to the Director of the Institute, and 
not to the U. S. Office of Education. All in- 
quiries concerning application forms and 
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procedures also should be made to the Di- 
rector of the Institute. 

Six of the 22 regular session Institutes will 
be conducted during the full academic year. 
Four of these will enroll students for both 
semesters, and two will enroll one set of stu- 
dents during the first semester and another 
set during the second. The remaining 16 
Institutes will be conducted for less than a 
full academic year and generally for one 
semester only. The Institutes are: 


Counseling and Guidance Training Institutes—Full 
Academic Year 
Atlanta University (Atlanta, Georgia) 
Pennsylvania State University, The (University 
Park, Pennsylvania) 
University of Florida (Gainesville, Florida) 
University of Minnesota (Minneapolis, Minnesota) 
University of Missouri (Columbia, Missouri) 
University of Southern California (Los Angeles, 
California) 
Counseling and Guidance Training Institutes—Less 
Than Full Academic Year 
Arizona State University (Tempe, Arizona) 
Boston University (Boston, Massachusetts) 
College of the City of New York ( New York, New 
York) 
George Peabody College for Teachers (Nashville, 
Tennessee) 
Michigan State University of Agriculture and 
Applied Science (East Lansing, Michigan) 
Ohio State University, The (Columbus, Ohio) 
Oregon State System of Higher Education (Port- 
land, Oregon) 
Purdue University (Lafayette, Indiana) 
San Diego State College (San Diego, California) 
Teachers College, Columbia University (New 
York, New York) 
University of Denver (Denver, Colorado) 
University of Georgia (Athens, Georgia) 
University of North Dakota (Grand Forks, North 
Dakota) 
University of Texas (Austin, Texas) 
University of Wisconsin (Madison, Wisconsin) 
Washington State University (Pullman, Washing- 
ton) 
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Books and pamphlets 
for counselors 


Minnesota Studies 
in Student Personnel Work 


E. G. Williamson, series editor 


Approaches to the Study of Administration in Student Personnel Work 
edited by Martin L. Snoke. Just Published. Paperbound. $1.50 


Counseling Use of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
by Wilbur L. Laylon Paperbound. $1.25 


New Perspectives in Counseling 
edited by Vivian Hewer. Paperbound. $1.50 


Counseling and the College Program 
edited by Ralph F. Berdie Paperbound. $1.50 


A Study of Participation in College Activities 
by E. G. Williamson, W. L. Laylon, and M. L. Snoke. Paperbound. $2.25 


Selecting and Counseling of Students in Engineering 


ediled by Wilbur L. Layton Paperbound. $1.75 


Revised Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales 
by D. G. Paterson, C. D. Gerken, and M. E. Hahn. Paperbound. $2.00 


An MMPI Codebook for Counselors 
by L. E. Drake and E. R. Oetting 

Vocational Interest Measurement: Theory 
and Practice 

by John G. Darley and Theda Hagenah 
Vocational Interests Eighteen Years after 
College 

by Edward K. Strong, Jr. $3.75 


Counseling Points of View 
edited by Willis E. Dugan 


Guidance Procedures in Hig 
by C. G. Wrenn and Willis E. Dugan 


$1.50 


h School 
$1.75 


Order from your bookseller or from 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
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From the Executive Director j 


Te TIME for nominations for the 1961 
Election will soon be here. The nomina- 
tion ballots will be sent out before the end 
of April. I mention this because I would 
like through this column to respond to a 
most stimulating letter from an APGA 
member in Kansas. He raised the question 
that so many of us have felt at various times 
but may have hesitated to express, namely, 
how can a member make himself felt 
through our election procedures? This is 
an excellent question. 

When the nomination ballot is received, 
everyone who has a genuine interest in see- 
ing certain members appear on the final 
election ballot should most certainly fill out 
and return a nomination ballot. By doing 
this, a member's nominee will have a good 
opportunity of appearing on the ballot. 
Frankly, the number of nomination ballots 
received is so small that it is amazing what 
à small number of votes it takes to place a 
person's name on the election ballot. 

We have always had in the APGA presi- 
dency, and in other offices, outstanding 
members who are professionally recognized, 
and certainly our APGA presidents have 
been stalwart statesmen. The Nominating 
Committee of APGA-—and the Divisions 
generally follow the same practice—is re- 
quired to request the two persons who re- 
ceive the highest number of votes on the 
nominating ballot to run on the election 
ticket, If they refuse, the Nominating 
Committee is free to select nominees as it 
wishes. I think you should know that in 
practice, however, the Nominating Commit- 
tee is guided very largely by the nominating 
ballots that have been sent in. The Execu. 
tive Council adopted this procedure by 
which the Nominating Committee has to ask 
the two top nominees to run because the 
Council wanted to assure everyone that his 
vote in the nomination would count. You 
may always be assured that the two persons 

having the largest number of votes on the 
nominating ballot will be asked to run for 
office, assuming that they are eligible, and 
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others who appear on the ballot will also be 
asked to run for offices. The nominations 
therefore do come from the membership. 

The letter from the highly interested 
member in Kansas raises another question 
that should receive an answer. Every 
APGA president has been either a Division 
president shortly before becoming APGA 
president or has held several very promi- 
nent positions in the Association. The 
trend is very strongly toward electing an 
APGA president who formerly has been a 
Division president. 

To a young person interested in his pro- 
fessional association this may seem a long 
distance away, and it probably is, but the 
way by which a person comes to prominence 
in the Association is quite clear. First, а 
member should serve on Divisional and 
APGA committees. The president-elect of 
APGA and of each Division begins making 
his committee appointments by January 1 
of the year in which he takes over as presi- 
dent and will have completed most of his 
appointments by convention time. It is a 
good practice to inform the president-elect 
of one’s interests in serving on a committee, 
and it is helpful to the president-elect if 
there can be some indication of the kind of 
committee on which a member wishes to 
serve. [ 

Having served successfully аз a committee 
member, a person is likely to have an op- 
portunity to become a committee chairman. 
This is a normal second step. ! 

As a member becomes known for his com- 
mittee work, for his participation in the con- 
vention, or for his articles that have been 
published in one of the journals, his name 
is likely to appear on the election ballot a$ 
a divisional representative to the АРСА 
Assembly or as a representative to a Divi | 
sional governing body. Having served in a 
capacity of this nature for two or three years 
and continuing his national as well as local 
Association activities, a member may very 
well expect to run for one of the Divisional 
offices, but usually not for president-elect: 
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After serving in some other elected office, а 
member should be well fitted to run for the 
Divisional president-elect position. 

As president-elect and as president of a 
Division a member will serve on the Execu- 
tive Council of APGA. The series of As- 
sociation experiences that he has had, plus 
his active work on the APGA Council, pre- 
pare him for the presidency of APGA if he 
wishes to run. 

This, 1 hope, will answer the challenging 
letter from our member in Kansas and will 
serve as a suggestion to many of our mem- 
bers who are devoted to the Association and 
who would like to start making their con- 
tributions through the activities and offices 
of APGA.—ARTHUR A. HITCHCOCK 


notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 


Tur Los ANcELEs BRANCH or МУСА 
visited the System Development Corpora- 
tion of Santa Monica, California, where it 
held its monthly meeting January 16. Dr. 
William Coleman, who is Treasurer of the 
Branch, acted as host to the more than 60 
members in attendance. The visitors were 
taken on a tour of the SAGE computer 
facility and shown a 30-minute film on 
programming. Following the tour the 
members had dinner, and were addressed 
by Dr. Leo G. Reeder, Assistant Professor in 
Public Health and Sociology at UCLA, on 
“Offerings of Anthropology and Sociology 
to Vocational Guidance.” 


Tue Twin Crry VOCATIONAL-GUIDANCE 
Аѕѕостлт1ом met on January 26, 1960, with 
Dr. Arthur A. Hitchcock, Executive Director 
of APGA, as featured speaker. Dr. Hitch- 
cock spoke on “What's Happening Nation- 
ally in Vocational Guidance.” In February 
and March the group held a series of five 
workshop meetings on the topic of interest 
Measurements. Speakers included Dr. 
Ralph Berdie, Dr. Kenneth E. Clark, Miss 
Jean Maier, and Dr. John Darley. 


April, 1960 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL COUNSELORS 
AssociATION will meet in conjunction with 
the APGA Convention in Philadelphia, 
April 11-14. Dr. C. Gilbert Wrenn will ad- 
dress the PSCA special meeting using the 
theme "Some Psychological Considerations 
in Student Personnel Work." 'The group 
expects to have their branch charter pre- 
sented to them in Philadelphia. 


Tur Hawan BRANCH оғ АРСА held its 
fifth meeting of the school year on January 
18, 1960. A panel moderated by Dr. Arthur 
A. Dole discussed "What's New Along the 
College Admissions Front." At the Febru- 
ary meeting, a panel discussed "Ethics." 


Tue Оно CouNCIL AMERICAN PERSON- 
NEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION Information 
Service has been very active in keeping mem- 
bers informed as to Ohio benefits under 
Title V of NDEA. This service attempts 
to keep members as well as Congressmen in- 
formed as to present gains and future needs 
of guidance in Ohio. 


WHO’S WHO 


—and Where 


Tuomas A. Sprrz, Director, Office of 
Teacher Placement, and BARBARA DENNIS, 
Student Aide, have compiled Opportunities 
in Graduate Study, Research and Teaching 
Throughout the World, A Source Refer- 
ence, which was published November, 1958, 
by the City College of New York. Dr. 
Spitz has also been appointed Executive 
Secretary of the Committee on Graduate 
Aid, the City College of New York. 


T. Lesie MACMITCHELL, formerly As- 
sistant to the President of the College En- 
trance Examination Board, is now Director 
of the Western Regional Office, CEEB, 
Palo Alto, California. 


Witam H. Arkins has left his position 
in Guidance and Personnel at the School of 
Education, Rutgers, the State University, 
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New Brunswick, New Jersey, and has ac- 
cepted an appointment as Professor of Edu- 
cation and Chairman of the Department of 
Personnel and Guidance at the Graduate 
School of Education, Yeshiva University, 
New York City. Dr. Atkins assumed his 
new duties on February 1. 


The Journal is sorry to announce the 
death of Dr. Marvin A. CREECH, Super- 
visor of Guidance Services, Nevada State 
Department of Education, on January 4, 
1960. 


MILTON BERNSTEIN is currently Guidance 
Counselor for the Mechanicsville High 
School and Elementary School in Mechanics- 
ville, New York. 


М№емтом P. LroNanp, who has served as 
a Consultant for the Aptitude Testin 
Service in Providence, Rhode Island, for 
over 20 years, was appointed Associate Di- 
rector of the Service in December, 1959. 
Mr. Leonard recently retired as Head of 
the Guidance Department, Mount Pleasant 
High School, Providence. 


Even though you have not pre-registered, it’s not too late to 
make plans to attend the 


1960 APGA CONVENTION 


in 


PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 10-14, 1960 


Just pack your bags (tell the boss you'll be back in a couple 
of days) and come along with the others. 


Housing information will be available at Registration. 
We will have rooms for you. 


Convention Headquarters: The Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
Sunday Registration: 11:00 AM - 9:00 PM 
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WORKING ON YOUR BUDGET? 


. . . some reasons why you should allot 
$185* for the film College Ahead? . . . 


'""Previewed your film College Ahead, along 
with our principal and other guidance people 
and we feel that it is an outstanding film, in 
fact, I would say that it is the best that I have 
had the privilege of previewing.”—Matthew 
Lunn, Adrian Junior High School, Adrian, 
Michigan. 


“Our Guidance Staff has previewed and eval- 
uated the film, and we think it is an excellent 
guidance film and one which we anticipate 
purehasing.”’—Donald Freed, School District 
of Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 


“The film was excellent and very worthwhile, 
We are attempting to arrange for its purchase 
...’—Arnold Rist, Tappan Zee High School, 
Piermont, New York. 

“The film is excellent for educational and vo- 
cational guid and especially for use with 
underclassmen.””—Mary Swanson, Evanston, 


Illinois, Township High School. 


“We liked the film and have listed it for pur- 
chase if the film budget for next school year 
ры. се, F. Schropp, Des Moines, Iowa, 


Publie Schools. 


“The photography was good. The film was 
‘alive’ because it did include pictures of 
schools and colleges which could be identified 
го а our counselors like the film, . ."—Ma 
Catherine Hudson, Pearl River High School, 
New York. 


“We like the film very much and feel that it 
has much to offer to young people in pr 
viding them an incentive for planning their 
high school careers early in life."—Dr. 


Ark.: Malvern 

Calif.: San Diego, Long Beach, Yreka, 
s Trinity County, Quincy 

Conn.: Milford, Canton 

Del.: Wilmington 

Fla.: Orange County 

Hawaii: Honolulu 

Towa: lowa State University 

Md.: Towson, Frederick, Hagerstown 
Mass.: Beverly 


Color 


GUIDANCE FILMS 


Donald Scott, Neenah, Wisconsin, Public 
Schools. 
“We feel that the film will be very helpful for 
students in grades eight and nine who have 
any college intentions. . .”"—Marion McHugh, 
Board of Education, Milford, Conn. 
“An excellent film—I am recommending that 
the Woodford County Film Library purchase 
a copy for the County Film Librar 2 —Ken- 
neth Cable, Guidance Counselor, Eureka, Il- 
linois, High School. 
“Extremely well done."—Tom Stachink, 
Princeton, Illinois, High School. 
“An excellent film."—Russell Myers, Exten- 
sion Specialist, Audio-Visual Education, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 
“We are most favorably impressed with it 
..."—Mrs. Maragret Bjorklund, Guidance 
Counselor, Richland, Washington, Public 
Schools. 
“This film seems to me to be both informative 
and intriguing. So far as I can see, from both 
educational and industrial experience, this 
icture should prove a genuine! у, useful tool 
for guidance programs.” —Dr. F. F. Bradshaw, 
Former Trustee, National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, Chairman of the Board, 
Richardson, Bellows, Henry and Company. 
«І am sure it would be most helpful to 
students who are faced with the prol ет of 
deciding their life’s work. This film very 
adequately covers a field where there has been 
a scarcity of material.” —Caryl Adams, Super- 
vising Principal, Whitney Point, New York, 
Central School. 


... and some more reasons. Guidance counselors in 
cities across the nalion are using College Ahead? ... 


New York: Buffalo, Chautauqua, Whitney 
Point, Broome County, treat: Neck, 
Syosset, Port Jervis, Olean, College En- 
trance Examination Boar 

Di ке (Cleveland) 
io: Euc| levelan: ү 4 

ома Pittsburgh, New Castle, Philadelphia 

Texas: Dallas, Houston 

Washington: Tacoma, Shelton 

Wis.: Milwaukee 


30 minutes 


Box 632 
* less than $100 when you use the N.D.E.A. 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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NOW is the time for you to order your copies of 


“Basic Approaches 
to Mental Health in the Schools” 


WHY? Because this 68-page publication reprinting the series of eight articles 
on mental health from the Personnel and Guidance Journal can serve as: 


* A text for in-service training 

* A focal point for faculty discussion 

* Stimulating reading for all persons concerned with positive mental health in our 
nation’s schools 


WHY? Because, in the words of Dr. R. H. Felix, Director of the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health, it is a 


“... sampling of the creative work being done in this field and 
-++@ limely contribution lo the rapidly expanding area of mental health practice.” 


WHY? Because it provides valuable insight for present and future teachers and 
counselors. Dr, C. H. Patterson, Associate Professor of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, recently wrote: 


"I think that this should be required reading for all teachers and teachers in train- 
ing, аз well as for all counselors. I hope thal . . . future students will have read il 


before reaching an advanced counseling course. But until they have, I will con- 
linue lo use il." 


Write in now for your copies of “Basic Approaches to Mental Health in the 
Schools.” Single copies may be obtained for $1.00; orders of 10 or more receive 
а 10 percent discount. Order from: 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. Washington 9, D. C. 
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The GAP Gage: And We'll Do It Again, Too 


DINNY DUNSMOOR, DIRECTOR 


APGA PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ADVANCEMENT PROGRAM 


n the April, 1959, issue of the Journal, we 

reported that Branch and Association 
Gifts had doubled from $3,000 to about 
$6,000. And, I'm very happy to report to 
you that as of the date you read this, they 
will have essentially doubled again and thus 
approximate $12,000. 

May the above geometric progression in 
Branch and Association Gifts continue from 
year to year until GAP has our new home 
completely paid for. So, we have some real 
work to do to push that total up to $24,000 
by April, 1961. But, we can do it—with 
your solid support. This means 100 per 
cent of our Branches and 100 per cent of us 
doing something—the best that we can in 
the way of contributions. It means every 
Branch must think big, be big, and work 
hard if we are to attain this goal. 

As in April, 1959, we'll list below the 15 
Branches and Associations which have made 
the larger contributions to date—which are 
tending to lead the way in building up our 
total as we slog onward toward our “at least 
$30,000" goal of Branch and Association 
Gifts to knock down our GAP mortgage 
and reduce our interest payments. Here 
they are: 


N. Y. State Counselors Association. .....-+ $1,000 
Northeastern Ohio PGA (Cash and 

COT ODER ЕСУ 1,000 
Westchester-Putnam-Rockland PGA 705 
Greater Boston PGA. 600, 
New Jersey PGA.. 450 
Connecticut PGA. . 400 
Guidance Association of Detroit and Vi- 

cinity .... 850 
Iowa PGA. 500 
Los Angeles Branch NVGA. 300 
National Capital РСА... 300 
Long Beach PGA. 200 
Maryland PGA.... 200 
New England Regional Guidance Confer- 

ence 200 


April, 1960 


PGA of Greater Philadelphia... sisse 
St. Louis Branch of МУСА.............. 200 


You will note from the above that thus 
far only two associations The New York 
State Counselors Association and The 
Northeastern Ohio Personnel and Guidance 
Association—have qualified for our new 
“Branch and Association Gifts $1,000 Club.” 
But we are expecting several others to get 
into the “Winner's Circle" before the end 
of this year—several have this as their unan- 
nounced goal and have various types of 
fund-raising activities underway. 

Each Branch owes its loyal and dynamic 
support to the parent organization, APGA, 
which in turn owes the best it can possibly 
render in the way of service to the branches. 
It was basically to improve and extend 
greatly our services to both our branches 
and members that the Personnel and Guid- 
ance Advancement Program (GAP) was 
established nearly three years ago. We 
need but compare our position in this re- 
spect today with that of even a year ago to 
grasp the true significance of what our new 
Headquarters, facilities, and personnel 
mean to us. 

Our next major objective is to “demolish” 
our mortgage and we, as branches and іп i- 
viduals, have a major part to play in this 
operation. We cannot sit idly by as "side- 
walk superintendents” or non-participating 
spectators if this operation is to be com- 
pleted on schedule. We ourselves must 
"light a few fuses" and "set oft a few 
charges" in the way of increased interest in 
GAP and by making a few gifts to our “par- 
ent,” APGA. 

It's quite amazing, in fact, quite astound- 
ing, what a little professional vision, mixed 
with equal proportions of APGA loyalty 
and honest effort, will produce in the way 
of funds for GAP. What's the GAP ALS 
of your Branch these critical days? 
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Publications Available from the Ae 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 


EL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL $9.00 a year 
Obs CE the Association, published monthly September through May 
BOUND VOLUMES OF THE JOURNAL 
1 ot. of each volume (8 volumes in all) сае 
1 volume ЛЕ E 
pee 10:50 а volume 
4 volumes 10.00 a volume 
5 volumes 9.50 a volume 
6 volumes 9.00 a volume 
7 volumes 8.50 a volume 
THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE QUARTERLY 3.00 a year 
Published quarterly by the National Vocational Guidance Association 
THE SCHOOL COUNSELOR 2.00 a year 
Published quarterly by the American School Counselor Association 
JOURNAL OF COLLEGE STUDENT PERSONNEL $4.00 a year 
(formerly Personnel-O-Gram) ө: 
Published Four times a year by the American College Personnel Association 
HOW ABOUT COLLEGE?* .25 
HOW ABOUT COLLEGE FINANCING?* .30 
COUNSELOR’S MANUAL FOR HOW ABOUT COLLEGE FINANCING? 1.00 
Handbooks for students, teachers and parents, 
prepared by the American School Counselor Association 
HOW TO VISIT COLLEGES* +25 
HOW TO CREATE YOUR CAREER* por cm PM 3 .30 
Profesional Relations Comitas аре агац, Prepared by the Pubic Information an 
МҮСА BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CURRENT OCCUPATIONAL LITERATURE, 1.00 
1959 Revisi 
stare recent occupational information prepared by Guidance Information 
Review Service of NVGA 
COUNSELOR PREPARATION +50 
A manual on the preparation of counselors, prepared by МҮСА 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR MINIMUM STANDARDS 
FOR COUNSELOR PREPARATION 


REHABILITATION COUNSELOR PREPAR ATION* 


Training needs of rehabilitation counselors, prepared by NVGA and tho National 
Rehabilitation Association EN SOR AE by. nd the Nation 


JOB ANALYSES OF EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL WORKERS 


Interim report by the Study Commission of the Council of Guidance 
AN INVITATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 

Information about the American Personnel and Guidance Association and its Divisions 
STUDENT FINANCIAL AID 

manual for colleges and universities prepared by the American College Personnel Association 

E PERSONNEL SERVICES IN UNIVERSITIES OF THE 

A report on conferences with university and government officials by Wesley P. Lloyd 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, AND ASSISTANTSHIPS FOR 
GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL GRADUATE TRAINING 

у cDaniels 


THE USE OF MULTIFACTOR TESTS IN GUIDANCE* 
) TIF l я 
Feriis fo the Parone ne eie ашпас, articles by Donald E. Super; 


BASIC APPROACHES TO MENTA 


and Personnel Associations 


.05 
у high school students should complete their education by Carl M. Elliott, 
merican School 


THE ЖЫ АСЕМЕМТ SERVICE BULLETIN 
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New Members of A.P.G.A. 


The following is a list! of new members 
who have joined the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association between Novem- 
ber 1, 1959, and January 15, 1960. 


A 


Acone, Токт Blairsville HS, Blairsville, Ра. 5 

Алл, James J 804 Liberty St, Springfield 4, Mass. 
Stu. DAP 

Arkın, ManviN С 972 College Dr, No 4, San Jose, Calif. 
Tehr-Couns, Camden HS. 3 

ALLEN, Davi J 702 East Third St, Bloomington, Ind. 
Grad Advis, Acacia Frat, 1 

ALLEN, DenyLe К Central State Coll, Edmond, Okla. 
Prof Educ. DAP 

Anpens, Maunice C 610 East 15th St, Hutchinson, Kans. 
Guid Supv, State Dept Educ. 3 

Anpenson, ALBERT Е 24 Floral Ауе, Amelia, Ohio. 
Couns, W Clemont Sch Dist. 3 

Anperson, Kant D Pomona, Kans, Supv, Guid & Pupil 
Pers Sect, State Dept Public Instr. 8 

ANDERSON, WiLLIAM Е, Jn 136 Camp Ave, Syracuse, 
N.Y. Assoc Prof Educ & Psych, Syracuse Univ. DAP 

ArosrAL, RA Univ Kansas Guid Bur, Lawrence, Kans. 8 

Аносов, Lira М W Bldg, Indiana Univ, Bloomington, Ind. 
Couns. 1 

Anmstnone, Noam РО Box 85, Hampton Inst, Hampton, 
Va. Major, Infantry. 8 

AnNOLD, ALrcE A 8 Roethke Ct, Saginaw, Mich. DAP 


Алох, Cevper Vekaleti Mufettisi, Ankara, Turkey. Genl 
Inspector, Ministry Educ. 4 
Artaway, Minni О Lawton HS, Lawton, Okla. Tchr- 


Couns. DAP 


Bacon, Cnanzes E Вох 487, Des Arc, Ark. Couns, Des 

Are Schs. 5 
Bam», Esrmen 217 E McMurray Rd, Canonsburg, Pa. 
p Couns, Peters Twp Jr-Sr HS. DAP 

(хес Hermione 1950 Knoxville Ave, Long Beach, 
pagó _ Couns, Marshall Jr HS. РАР 

Ахен, Linpa A 3631 Douglas Rd, Toledo 13, Ohio. 
м uid Couns, J W Whitman HS. 3,5 

Ало, Manran R 105 Culver Ave, Jersey City 5, NJ. 
plist Dir Stus, Jersey City State Coll. 

ANCROrr, Jonn F 2410 Tremont Ave, Davenport, Iowa. 
p,lchr-Couns, Ludlow Jr HS. DAP 

ANDETTINI, Jerome P 1406 E Pinedale Ct, Milwaukee 
т ll, Wis. Dir Coll & Voc Placemt, Granville HS. 3 
Атып, Rrcmamp С 30 West Ave, Woodstown, N.J. 
p Guid Din Woodstown, HS. 8,5 

Anne, Warrer B Univ Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Prof Educ. 8 
Banser, Jimme I North Carolina A & T Coll, Greens- 
x boro, N.C. Dir Placemt. 3 

aaen, Коти Н 104 NW Seventh St, Bentonville, Ark. 
p Suid Couns, Bentonville HS. 8,5 

AmNICK, RoxALD E Rt 2, Box 293, Salem, Ore. 4 


= 
rasle and abbreviations used in this listing were taken 
rom the 1958-1960 Directory of Members. 
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Barne, Many E Staples HS, Westport, Conn, Dir Couns. 


DAP 

BARTHEL, Henry C 23 McClelland Ave, Wayne, N.J. 
Tchr, Garfield, N.Y., HS, 3 

BARTHOLOMEW, PAuLINE W Rt 2, Trumann, Ark. Couns, 
Trumann HS. 3 

Barron, Everett Н 405 S Fourth St, No 216, San Jose, 
Calif. Rehab Coord, Goodwill Indus Santa Clara Co, 
8 

Bracm, Manx B Frontier Hill, Univ Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis 14, Minn. Stu, Univ Minnesota, DAP 

Bearn, Norman E 1217 N Nursery Rd, Anderson, Ind, 
Dir Stu Affairs, Anderson Coll. 3 

Веснтеіл, Barsana A Вох 682, Alfred, N.Y. Dean 
Women, Alfred Univ. 

BELL, MARGUERITE E 
Dir Guid, Suffolk НЅ, 8 

BELLAK, Avi О 315 S 15th St, Philadelphia, Ра. Mgmt 
Consult, E N Hay Assoc. 3A 

Berteau, Mary Т 81 Rose Hill Way, Waltham 54, 
Mass. Guid Couns, Waltham Sch Dept. DAP 

BrruLorrt Монти, S 181 Prince St, New York 12, N.Y. 
Guid Couns, Longfellow Jr HS, Yonkers, N.Y. DAP 

Berson, Beverty A Prentice Hall, Kent State Univ, Kent, 
Ohio. Res Couns, 4 

Bemas, ЈонАммА D 129 Emerling Dr, Normandy 21, Mo. 
Couns, Clayton, Mo, HS. 6A 

Bersey, FRANcEs С 2501 Country Club Rd, Oswego, Ore. 
Head Couns, Lake Oswego HS. 3A,5 

BrnxAmp, Sn M Francis 34565 Sims Ave, Wayne, Mich. 
Tchr, St Mary's HS. 3 

Berouist, Rosent А 18 Maple St, Hopedale, Mass. Dir 
Guid, Jr-Sr HS. 5 

Berouist, Therma R 1036 E Fourth St, Mitchell, S.Dak. 
Tchr-Couns, Sr HS. DAP 

Brverrr, Cuantes E 149 Scott Lake Rd, Pontine, Mich, 
Couns, Bd Educ. 3 

Bisnor, ARNOLD Fall Rock, Ky. Guid Couns, Jackson Co 


1 
1121/2 St James Ave, Suffolk, Va. 


BLAKE, ROBERT L, ЈА 
Mich. Stu. 3 

Boccs, Aupney S Вох 2764, Monroe, La. DAP 

Вонг, June E PO Box 477, Watertown, S.Dak, Tchr- 
Couns, Watertown Indep Sch Dist. 8 

Вотллең, Wanpa Stuttgart Amer Sch, APO 154, New 
York, N.Y. DAP 

Braprey, Berry 80 Lewis Rd, Northport, N.Y, Guid 
Couns, Northport HS, 3 

Brapt, Paur C 117 Keeler St, Endicott, N.Y. Dir, Pupil 
Pers Serv, Bd Educ, 3 

Banany, James L 3426 Roxbury Ave, Wantagh, L.L, N.Y. 
Placemt Offer, Fed Aviation Agency. 3 

Вялхр, Сако, T 1022 N Kenilworth Blvd, Oak Park, Ill. 
Sr Girls Couns, York Commun HS, Elmhurst, Il. 3 

BnANDTHOVER, GERTRUDE 804 N Eighth, Cottage Grove, 
Ore. DAP 

Brocxwetr, Donap J 517 E Oak St, Hartford, Mich, 
Tchr-Couns, Hartford Public Sch. 5 

Burns, Bro Grnmanis Notre Dame HS, West Haven, 
Conn. Dir, Guid & Couns. 5 

Brown, Froxp W  Enderling, N.Dak. Guid Dir, Ender- 
ling & Lisbon, N.Dak, HS. DAP 

Brown, I E 21 Oswego St, Camden, N.Y. 3 

Вкохрлсе, Lucy 5 W Eighth St, New York 11, N.Y. 
Stu, New York Univ. DAP 

Bunter, Exnest О 1462 University Terrace, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Stu, Univ Michigan. 5A 
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Buxvanp, Don PO Box 509, Coos Bay, Ore. DAP 

Buncrss, Ковккт C 16800 Fourth Ave, S, Seattle 88, 
Wash. Admin Asst, Highline Sch Dist #40. 5 

Burk, Sorne R 161 E 79th St, New York 21, N.Y. 
Guid Couns, NYC Bd Educ. 5 

Bumus, Witrorp C 1716 Dearborn St, Lawton, Okla. 
Boys Guid Dir, Lawton Public Sch. DAP 

Butter, Јоілам, Ја 701 Columbia Dr, Decatur, Ga. Stu, 
Columbia Theological Semin. 3 

Burter, Мавпум J 714 Linden St, Shreveport, La. 
Psych Couns, All South Cen. 3 


с 


CanALKA, JAMES Rt 5, Box 323, Excelsior, Minn. Couns, 
Ramsey Jr HS, Minneapolis, Minn, 5A 
Сару, Hanorp К 612 N Marion St, Oak Park, Ш. Dean 


Stus, Oak Park & River Forest HS. 3,5 


CarprnoN, Mns Luisa R Box 43, Andrews, Tex. Couns, 
Andrews Indep Sch Dist. 5 
Cara, ]озЕрни A Whittier Jr HS, Lorain, Ohio, DAP 


CarvawEse, Іркл, M 2655 Brierwood Rd, Broomall, Pa. 
Asst Prof Milit Tactics & Science, Univ Pennsylvania. 
8A 


CANTWELL, Many-Zrrà 5149 Westminster Pl, St Louis 8, 
Mo. Guid Couns & Math Tchr, Ferguson, Mo., Sch 
Dist. 5 

CanLsoN,L M 2235 Quince St, Denver 8, Colo, DAP 

CannsoN, Rena State Tchrs Coll, Clarion, Pa. Lib. 
DAP 

CanrrwrER, Domoruv К 2808 W Roosevelt Dr, Milwau- 
kee 16, Wis. Guid Couns, Hawthorn Jr HS. DAP 

Canoni, Many К 2030 Kennedy, Grand Junction, Colo. 
Couns, Mesa Co Valley Sch Dist. DAP 

Canter, STELLA R 4308 Juanita Way, S, St. Petersburg, 
Fla. Tchr-Couns, Pinellas Co Bd Public Inst, 5 

Сан, Crana М 405 E Third St, Fordyce, Ark. Sch 
Couns, Fordyce HS. DAP 

Сл, амирни L 2 Van Vorhes, Athens, Ohio, 

а. 

Cavnan, LeRoy В 3635 Kearney, Denver 7, Colo. Acad 
Couns, Denver Public Sch. 3A 

Снлїллз, Wurm E РО Box 565, College Heights, Ark, 
Assoc Guid Dir, Arkansas A & M Coll. 1 

TERES ON Tennyson HS, Hayward, Calif. Dean 


Girls, 

Cnonx, Erw J 515 Pershing, Worthington, Minn. 
Rehab Couns, Div Voc Rehab, DAP 
Снивснпл„ Wirum D Вох 256, Canaseraga, N.Y, 

Guid Couns., Alford Almond Cen Sch. DAP 
Cre», Tmropone L 921 Highland Ave, W Newton, 
Mass Guid Couns, Meadowbrook Jr HS. 5 
Crank, ManrHA С Central High Sch, APO 196, N.Y. 
Couns, Air Force HS. DAP 
Ctawson, Watson P 38544 N 32nd St, East Palmdale, 
б Саш, Head. EM Palmdale HS, DAP 
LEMENS, Davip 17 Bay State Boston А 
c, C Stu, Harvard Univ, E Uum ae 
EMENS, Gompow 800 Roswell Ave, Li B 3 
QUE Mein Jr HS. DAP ee саш 
OUSER, Jomw J 200 N Elm, Mount Prospect, Ill. 
се Pers, Maine Twp HS, 3 NODE 
CKRUM, LOGAN V 8 N Sixth St, Ri 
седо Dir, Presbyterian Guid Prog. араа 
OKER, Davo L State Univ I I 
len Couns Hillerest Dorm, 1$ " ^'^ Oliy, Towa, 
OLE, Steve D PO Box 647, El Cen! Calif. 
Union HS. DAP Б jn S 
CoLLETTA, PETER А 47 E Main St, Hancock, N.Y. 
c, Dir, Hancock Сеп Sch. 8 } ge 
'ONNAWAY, Wayne R Bremerhaven Am APO 
New York, N.Y. DAP LSU UM 
Coxnext, James R 1115 Diamond St, Alton, Ill. Stu, 
Southern Illinois Univ, DAP 
Connor, R M 2905 Mayer РІ, Alexandria, Va. DAP 
Coote, Rura M 405 E Rosewood Ave, San Antonio, Tex. 
Couns, Elem & Jr HS. 3 
Соогкү, James Н 3268 Majestic Circle, Avondale Estates, 
Ga. Couns, Gordon HS. DAP 
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Coonan, Ванвлвл А 17 Ryan St, New Bedford, 
Res Asst, Boston Univ. 15 

Соввіх, Сглш C 330 Harvard Ave, Rockville Court, 
N.Y. Assoc Prof Marketing, Fordham Univ, 8,4 

Corsrr, Doaoruy Вох 63, Shiocton, Wis. HS Тем, 
DAP 


Соѕтел.0, Sx Marcarer 425 Scotland Rd, South Orange, 
N.J. Tchr-Couns, Marylawn of the Oranges. 3 P 

CorrneLL, Sumrry А Вох 93, East Texas Coll, Com: 
merce, Tex. Stu. DAP 

Состѕом, Majors J 2314 E Fifth St, Casper, Wyo, 
Guid Dir, Natrona Co HS. DAP 

Courtney, Raymonp C 8606 35th Ave, Jackson Heights, 
N.Y. 6A 

CRABTREE, Сниѕтек А 8118 Bluemont Way, Overland 
14, Mo. Jr HS Couns, Hazlewood Sch, 5 1 

Crowett, Юохлір P 197 Hillcrest Rd, Fairfield, Conn, 
Guid Couns, Roger Ludlow HS. 5 

CnuwrLy, Wenpart C 2889 A2 Kalakaua, Honolulu 15, 
Hawaii. Guid Couns, Kalani HS. 8 

Cures, Harry L Rt 1, Booneville, Ark, Public Sch 
Couns, 3 

CuwNINGHAM, M Crane 23 Holman St, Allston 34, Mass, 
Guid Couns, Waltham HS, DAP 

Соѕнмам, Tomas Н 319 N West End Blvd, Cape 
Girardeau, Мо. Couns, Cen HS. 8 


D 


Dameron, Josera D Southern Methodist Univ, Dallas, 
Tex. Asst Prof Educ. 4 

Davrs, Ersa Е 9 Marsha Terrace, Parsippany, NJ. 
Couns, Morris Hills Reg HS, Rockaway, N.J. y 

Dax, Tuomas C 4316 Fuller Dr, Kensington, Md. DAP 

Dayan, Maurıce 209-В Flavet 3, Gainesville, Fla. Sch 
Psych, Lee Co Bd Public Instr. DAP ў 

Dean, Maratre М 615 W Lincoln Way, Morrison, Ш 
Couns, Morrison Commun HS. 

Decuant, EMxRArD V Kansas State Coll, Hays, Kans. 
Dir, Guid & Couns, 2,3 

DzrrACAVA, Frances A 4634 Garden Pl, New York 70, 
N.Y. Stu, Columbia Univ. 1S 

Demrs, Новквт L 2151 5 Sycamore Ave, Los Angeles 
16, Calif. Chmn, Soc Studies Dept, Jacob Ruis HS. 
DAP 


Denice, Erse A Springfield HS, Springfield, Ра. Dean 

Girls. 3 

DrmwarLr, Jenome R Вох 942, Concord, Mass. Tcht, 
Lincoln, Mass. Public Sch. 5 

Рискнотн, Wi А 1924 Wilbraham Rd, Springfield, 
Mass. Stu, Springfield Coll. 3 

Durer, N Rrcuamp Pinetown Rd, Bareville 1, Pa. А500 
Prof Psych, Pennsylvania State Univ. 3,6P 

Рім=мсо, Cant 70 N Broadway, Akron, Ohio. 9 

Dixson, Genevirve New Berlin Cen Sch, New Berlin, 
N.Y. DAP 

Donacuay, Мпрвер D S Brewster Rd, Vineland, N.J 
Guid Chmn, Sr HS. 3 

Doxnettan, DomorHv Т 1 Lasalette Rd, Billerica, Mass 
Tchr, Girls HS, Roxbury, Mass. DAP ү, 

Doup, Вовквт M 301-В Langfeld Dr, Buffalo 15, NY. 
Guid Stu, Univ Buffalo. 3 aid 

Donn, Frank F 4 Vernon St, Bridgewater, Mass, С 
Couns, HS. 3 8 

Dowwmcrow, Many Е 4407 Fourth Rd, N, Arlington 5 
Va. Asst Prog Offer, Financial Aid Bur, Div High 
Educ, US Off Educ. 3 


Ергемам, Barsana B 502 Church St, Royersford, Ра. 
Guid Couns, Pottstown Sch Dist. DAP ED 

ЕгрвЕрсЕ, Veva A 211 Para Ave, Akron 5, Ohio. C! 
Couns, Field Local Sch Dist. 8 NY. 

Ешлотт, Юохлтр J PO Вох 298, Fort Covington, MT 
Dir Guid, Malone Public Sch 3 br- 

Emerson, Myron Т RR 1, Owensville, Ind. Tc t 
Couns, Montgomery-Wabash Sch Corp. DAP 
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Ехокіѕех, Lanny С 1624 15th Ave, Greeley, Colo. Stu. 


8 

Emwsr, Francis J 718 Peashway, South Bend 17, Ind. 
Head Couns, Sch City South Bend. DAP 

Ennarr, Jonn 9282 Imperial Ave, Garden Grove, Calif. 
Tchr-Couns, Stanford Jr HS. DAP 

X Esprck, Lamar G 2326 24th St Rd, Greeley, Colo. 

15, 8,4 

Eunanxs, Саво, W 432 Burgin, Baton Rouge, La. 
Consult, Guid, Couns & Testing, State Dept Educ. 3 

Event, Berry 8428 Wallace Ave, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Guid Couns, Bd Educ, 5 


Stu. 


Е 


Fasian, Myna W 205 Half N South St, Wilmington, 
Ohio. Guid Couns, Cen Jr HS, Xenia, Ohio, DAP 
Fark, Рал, 200 Waverly Pl, New York 14, N.Y. Voc 
Rehab Couns, State Dept Educ. 6A 
Fanrett, Bro Cantwell HS, Montebello, 
Guid. DAP 
Fassero, CovtA 4127 Burge Hall, State Univ Iowa, Iowa 
% _ City, Iowa. Asst Couns, State Univ Iowa. 8 
M Favonrre, Rocrn E Mishawaka HS, Mishawaka, Ind. 
Freshman Couns, 5 
Ғзхоогр, Son 3400 Tryon Ave, Bronx 67, М.Ү. 5,GA 
ЕЕ1рЕВ, Inus D 592 Clifton Rd, NE, Atlanta 7, Ga. 
Couns, Coll Park HS. 3 
Ектлх, Јоѕери L 3014 Costello Ave, Cincinnati 11, Ohio. 
Couns, Public Sch. DAP 
шон, D 4181 New St, Burlington, Ontario, Canada. 
ЕРЕ, Ruru Rt 4, Wilmington, Ohio. Tchr, Bd Educ. 5 
Ezer, Деле T Mills Coll, 66 Fifth Ave, New York 11, 
рал Mas С С 227 Smelter Hill, El Paso, Tex. 
FINKELSTEIN, ЕілхАлвктн 8824 Conshohocken, Philadel- 
E phia 81, Pa. Couns Psych, B'nai B'rith Уос Serv. 8 
ITZPATRICK, ELLEN B Arlington HS, Arlington, Mass. 
Dir Guid. 8 
Fremme, Fren Н Greater Monogahela Area HS, Monoga- 
5 hela, Pa, Guid Dir. 5 
ai Many H 1607 Lacey St, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Ў sst Dean Stu Pers, SE Missouri State Coll. 1 
Ғопмавн, W Apam 201 Pierce St, Clearwater, Fla, 5 
T ARD, THEoporr C Вох 184 Hickox St, Burton, Ohio. 
у. А uid Couns, Cardinal Bd Educ. 5 
bi Berry D 625 Grove Ave, Wyoming 15, Ohio. 
Е ouns, Cincinnati Bd Educ. 8 
SEES. Brverty D 1100 North Ave, Cayce, S.C. Grad 
Е sst, Univ South Carolina. 15 
Er James W Tower Center, Bloomington, Ind. Stu. 


Calif. Dir 


Frain, Ausrw E 19 Ash St 
u Aus s , Manchester, N.H. Dir 
сч: City Manchester, 8 
RM Marcia M 108 Chestnut, Greencastle, Ind. 
Fa chr-Dean Girls, Commun Sch Dept. 8, 
ee Ler J 801 E Hester, Brownfield, Tex. 3,5 
reed Donis Е 177 Franklin St, Bloomfield, N.J. Guid 
Баста К тыз 
LL, RETTA N East Washington Coll Educ, 
^ Cheney, Wash. Asst Prof Psych. 4 
5MA, NicHonLAs B 131 Woodmere, East Lansing, 
кы 5ш. 3,04 
sree Irma M 1454 Hope St, SE, Grand Rapids, 
nor Genaro J Rt 1, Averill Park, N.Y. Dir Guid, 
а Сере Servs. DAP 
d ОВ: 2j 
. Ese SM Portage Twp Schs, Portage, Mich. 
pan Cant E 12 Tucker Ave, Cranston 5, R.I. Tchr- 
төш, S N Bridgham Jr HS. 3 
Oho” Witam A 3330 Kiakwall Rd Toledo 6, 
Чо. Tchr-Stu, Attams Hills Bd Educ. 5A 


e 
Sansor, Маюк C 108 River St, Billerica, Mass. Stu. 
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Gaxsrz, Ronartp В 163 E 18th St, Durango, Colo. 
Business Instr, Fort Lewis A & M Coll. 1 

GARDNER, GERALD Е 2436 25th St Rd, Greeley, Colo. 
Stu Couns, Greeley HS. 5 

Ganron, Jeanette P 859 Whittier Rd, Wichita 7, Kans, 
Couns, John Marshall Jr HS. 3 

Gasu, Ina A 849 Springfield Ave, Apt 18B, Summit, 
Н. Proj Dir, Workmen’s Compensation Rehab Proj. 

Gaspary, Mancarer G Andrews Park Rd, No 2, Alta- 
mont, N.Y. Guid Couns. 3 

Grernarpsox, Marvin Е 6 Francis St, West Fargo, 
Урне, Guid Coord, West Fargo-Kendvist Sch System 

Grannusso, ALFRED P 7943 Edgelake Ct, New Orleans 
La. Chmn, Guid Couns Comm. 5 

Cirio, Auice 735 Fifth St, Trafford, Pa. Guid Couns, 
Trafford HS. DAP 

Сівепт, Warne E Вох 148, St George, Kans, Grad 
Asst, Kansas State Univ. 5A 

Girson, Ети Н 1078 Europe St, Baton Rouge, La. 
Tchr-Couns, Capitol Sr HS. DAP 

Gopwanp, Tuomas E State Tchrs Coll, Mansfield, Pa. 
Dean Stus. 4 

Granam, Mary К 20020 Lomond Blvd, Shaker Heights, 
Ohio. Guid Couns, Cleveland Heights Bd Educ. 3 

GREENE, James E, Jn 1164 McLynn Ave, NE, Atlanta 
6, Ga, Grad Couns, Georgia State Coll Bus Admin, 3 

Greta, Jonn J 2 Linden St, Riverton, N.J. Genl Part- 
ner, E N Hay & Assoc, Philadelphia, Pa, 3 

Сліғғіх, Parnicia Munich Amer Sch, APO 407, New 
York, N.Y. DAP 

Сагчт®у, Lena В 104 St Paul St, No 4, Austin, Minn. 
Guid Dir, Austin Sr HS. DAP 

Gnrore, Guapys B АР 1, Boyertown, Ра. Ноте & Sch 
Visitor, Boyertown Area Sch. 3 

Gruss, James W 967 West St, Redding, 
Guid & Resch, Shasta Union HS Dist. 5 

Сосікв, Berry J 111 N Morgan, Wheaton, m. Dir 
Guid, Coultrup Jr HS, Geneva, Ш. 5 

Gum,’ Evcene N 8854 Denne Ave, Mich. 
Tchr, Jr HS. 5A 

Cunn, }онх Р PO Box 419, Knoxville, Tenn. 6A 

Gesrarsow, Monty C 232 Coffee Ave, Sheridan, Wyo. 
Instr Psych, Sheridan Coll. DAP 

Сотоѕкі, Lro А Langley HS, Pittsburgh 4, Pa. Voc 
Couns. 3 


Calif. Dir, 


Livonia, 


H 


HapLey, Heren B 209 Belleview Dr, Irwin, Pa. Guid 


Couns, North Huntington Twp Jr HS. 3 
Жеш, Rosa А 681 Gallows Hill Rd, Cranford, N.J. 


Supv Spec Serv, Public Sch. 8 

HU, Mns M Pemberton Twp HS, Pemberton, 
Nj. Couns. D. 

BAL Arma В 1427 Camp Ave, Rockford, Ш. Dir 
Attendance, Rockford Schs. DAP 

HAMEL, LESTER S 1947 Park Forest Ave, State College, 


i tb om В 815 W Henry, Pasco, Wash. Instr 
& Couns, Columbia Basin Col. DAP 


Ky. Asst Dir, Univ Testing Serv, Univ Kentucky. 
Hences, Mns WinLIs 


„ Guid, Couns & Testing. 
Ed" 24 N Muray Ave, Ridgewood, NJ. DAP 
Hrrsney, Manvin L Army Educ Cen Giessen, APO 169, 

New York, N.Y. Educ Advis, Dept Army. DAP 
Hewson, M A e Our Lady of Good Counsel, White 
968: 
Tua Nip Towers Cen, Indíana Univ, Bloomington, 
> "Asst Head Couns, Res Halls. 
HIGGINBOTTOM, GRACE H 19 Farnum St, Worcester 2, 
Mass. Guid Couns, Chandler Jr HS. 5 
Н:сстчѕ, MYRTLE Lubbock Christian Coll, Lubbock, Tex. 
‘Women. 
cec EpwanD A Box 337, Ben Franklin St, Washing- 
ton 4, D.C. Tchr, Fairfax Co, Va., Schs. 3 
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Hisey, HrneN M 77 S Gallatin Ave, Uniontown, Pa. 
Guid Couns, Joint Sr HS. DAP 

Норсеѕ, Ковект 10853 Rustic Rd, Seattle 88, Wash. 
Supv Resch & Guid, Renton Sch Dist. 3 

HorrevwaN, Снлвгкєз D PO Box 338, Comanche, Okla. 
Supt Sch, Comanche Public Sch. 5 

Hornrmay, ALyce M 1303 E Terrell Ave, Fort Worth, 
Tex. Couns, Kirkpatrick Jr HS, DAP 

HonwsETH, КАтневіхе К Box 254, Enon, Ohio. 
Couns, Enon Jr HS. 3 

Нозкіхѕ, Jonn E 709 Darby Lane, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Exec Dir, Goodwill Indus SW Mich. 6P 

HosrerLER, LoweLL C 14 SW Eighth St, Delray Beach, 
Fla. Guid Dir, Palm Beach Co Bd Public Instr. DAP 

Hovcuron, Owen R Box 642, Springfield Coll, Spring- 
field, Mass. Stu. DAP 

Howanp, Frances О 234 Q St, Springfield, Ore. 
Couns, Lane Co Sch Dist #19. DAP 

Hvpsow, Rosent P 1129 Henry, Augusta, Kans. 5 

Hucmes, HAnorp W Вох 161, Univ South Dakota, Ver- 
million, S.Dak. Asst to Dir, Univ Exchange. 3 

Hucues, Herserr Н 521 W Jefferson, Tallahassee, Fla, 
Stu, Florida State Univ. DAP 

Носнеѕ, Mi.ton J 2007 Drew Ave, S, Minneapolis, Minn. 
DAP 

Hueny, К Рниллр 95 South St, Concord, N.H. Asst 
Dir, Advanced Study Prog, St Paul’s Sch. 3 

Hunken, Hanorp Y 2087 S Clayton St, Denver 10, Colo. 
Stu, Univ Denver. 1S 

Номт, Cmanrrs L 3502 S 86th St, Philadelphia 42, Pa. 
3 


Tchr- 


Tchr- 


Ноѕтом, HazeL 4544 E Broadway, Long Beach, Calif. 
DAP 

Hyman, Tra 2236 47th St, W, Birmingham 8, Ala. 
Couns, Ramsay HS. DAP 


Токов, Hanvey S 514 E Eighth, Minden, Nebr. Guid 
Couns, Minden Public Sch. 5 

Ток, Peren Heidelberg Amer Sch, APO 408, New York, 
N.Y. DAP 


J 


Jameson, SAwromp C 3080 Livingston Rd, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Asst Dir Admis, Western Reserve Univ. DAP 

Jamison, James Р 119 N Milton St, Zelienople, Pa. 
HS Guid Couns, 3 

Jasrnan, Ковент F Dowdell Hall, Box 419, Carbondale, 
Hl. Stu DAP 

Jennings, Ronrnr L 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


о SawveL L 506 S Logan, Carbondale, Ill Stu. 


Jursex, Leon N 409 N Lowell Ave, Sit Falls, S.Dak. 
лате: Сон, Whittier Je HS. 5 Ы 
mnome, Sn Many 142 N Craig St, Pitts! Ў 

Prin, St Paul Cathedral HS, DAP "Те 


Jessen, Warren D Rt 4, Fayetteville, Ark. Couns, Lin- 
3,5 


Box 304, Florida A & M Univ, 
tu. 4 


К coln Ark, Consol Sch. 3, 

онх, Peren M 2828 Benson St, Сата , NJ. 

Couns, Hatch Jr HS, 5 GSP 

Jonwso, Monr 3179 Petaluma, Long Beach, Calif. DAP 

Jounson, Тнеороле D 5226 N Spaulding, Chicago 25, 
Il. Dir Testing, North Park Coll. 3 d 

Jonpon, LD 459 Glen Ave, Port Chester, N.Y. 3 


Joss, Epira F 925 Scovel Ave, Wooster, Ohio. ii 

Couns, City Bd Educ. 5 тее Med 
K 

Karor, Dotomes 408 N McArthur, Macomb, Il. Reg- 


istrar, Western Illinois Univ. 4 
Keiser, Ерулар C 1078 Denver 


St, Salt Lake Ci 
Utah, Stu. DAP IR 
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Kerry, Many A 25 N Bend St, Pawtucket, ВТ, Тем. 
Couns, Tolman HS. 5 

Kenzer, Rose Rt 2, Box 90, Lubbock, Tex. 

Kimet, Ernest W, Jr. 
Stu. 1S 

Kine, Joun Н 1625 Los Robles Dr, Bakersfield, Calif, 
Tchr-Couns, E Bakersfield HS. 3 

Kinc, Maxine M 2901 N 28th Pl, Bethel, Kans, 
3 


DAP 
Perkins 30, Cambridge 38, Mass, 


Stu, 


Krrrey, Parie J Dept Educ, Parliament Bldgs, Victoria, 
B.C. Canada. Dir Educ & Voc Guid. 2, 

Kizrsenc, Rosaryn К 6606 N 11th St, Philadelphia 26, 
Pa. Sr Couns Psych, B'nai B'rith Voc Serv. 3 

КОЕРРЕ, RrcHAnp Р 613 Clymer Pl, Madison 5, Wis, 
Grad Stu, Univ Wisconsin. 3 

Koors, Pav. J 288 Ashford Ave, Dobbs Ferry, NY, 
DAP 


Knapp, Manrma 2487 Harrison, No 3, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
3 

Krsec, Кінвү A 2314 24th St Rd, Greeley, Colo. Stu, 
3 

Kronover, Esrmen Hofstra Coll, Hempstead, N.Y. Asst 


Dean Stus. 3 ^ 
Kurex, ANGELINA 315 Gesner St, Linden, N.J. DAP 


L 


Laas, Fannie C 913 Denver, Plainview, Tex. 
Plainview HS. 5 

LawTAcE, Manse 1818 Overlook Lane, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. Dean Stu Pers, Santa Barbara City Coll. 1 

Lantz, Parnica L Rt 3, Box 230, Molalla, Ore. Dir 
Guid, Molalla Union HS. 5 

Larrwrm, С Hq Dept Educ Group, APO 164, New York, 
N.Y. DAP 

Lawson, Frep R 3128 NW 3lst St, Oklahoma City, | 
Okla. Asst Dir Guid, State Dept Educ. 2 

Leary, Manet E Elmira Free Acad, Elmira, N.Y. Guid 
Couns, 5 

Ler, Lurtyne E 500 N Gill St, Hazelhurst, Ga, 4 

Leeper, Аул Frankfurt Amer HS, APO 757, New York, 
N.Y. DAP 

Leo, IsamELLA 2010-C Northwood Apts, Univ Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Stu. 3 

Lesrer, Nancy С Smithwood 4, Indiana Univ, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. Stu. 15 

Lewis, James W 2105 Old Clifton Rd, Springfield, Ohio. 
Tchr, Springfield Sr HS. 3 

Litre Fonrsr D 2011 Raton Ave, Lajunta, Colo. Dir 
Admis & Records, Otero Jr Coll. DAP 

Linn, Marte A 700 Prospect Ave, 408, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. Asst Staff Supv, Empl Prac. Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 8 

Linta, Epwarp Graham Hall, Univ Arizona, Tucson, 
Ariz. Stu. DAP ‘a 

Liston, Hamorp С Frankfurt Amer HS, APO 757, №“ 
York, N.Y. DAP 

Livesay, Маск E East Co ‘Trng Sch, Rocky Mount, NC. 
Asst Supt. ЗА 

Lorr, Тер C 105 First Ave, Columbia, Mo. DAP 

Lowe, Scorr 49 Marion Ave, North Adams, Mass 
Guid Dir, Great Barrington, Mass, Sch Dept. 5 i 

Lower, James M 820 N LaSalle, Chicago 10, Ill. Ass 
Dean Men, Moody Bible Inst. DAP 

LuwspEN, О E Box 803, Muleshoe, Tex. DAP 

Lyxcu, Cartes Н 604 E Winona Ave, Norwood, P4 
Mgmt Consult, E N Hay & Assoc, Phila. 3A d 

Lvwcm, Mary J 3712 Manor Rd, No 4, Chevy Chase, Md: 
Couns, Sherwood HS, Sandy Spring, Md. DAP 

Lynx, LA Univ Idaho, Lewiston, Idaho. DAP 


Couns, 


M 


Masry, Hztzw F Rt 1, Stone Mountain, Ga. Ре? 
Mgmt Spec, Georgia Serv Admin. 3 ( 

MacDowatp, ErrzAmerm С 1907 East West Highway 
ge Spring, Md. Coll Couns, Montgomery Blair HS- 


Macroxg, 


Јоѕерн R 221 Mansfield Ave, Willimantioó 
Conn. DAP 


Tchr, Bolton, Conn. 
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MacMuLLeN, Ковект B Norwich HS, Norwich, N.Y. 
Dir Guid. 3 
MacNavenron, Wittram S Reservoir Rd, Geneseo, N.Y. 
Stu, Cornell Univ. DAP 
Maroy, У/плллм L 2207 Mendoza Ave, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Consult, Guid & Testing, State Dept Educ. DAP 
Mann, Н Кү 1981 Havana, Aurora 8, Colo. 
Univ Denver. 3 
Manninc, lows 1843 Cedar Ave, Long Beach, Calif. 
Couns, Washington Jr HS. DAP 
MARSHALL, ALLEN N, Ја 392 Prospect St, Bridgeport, 
Conn. Dir Men's Housing, Univ Bridgeport. DAP 
Mant, Drxmaw J 5700 Merriwood Dr, Oakland 11, 
Calif, Stu, 15 
Млатіх, Frank В Rt 1, Malvern, Pa. 
Е N Hay & Assoc, Philadelphia. ЗА 
Manrm, Кехметн K 17 Gardenia, Casper, Wyo. Couns, 
Natrona Co HS. 3 
Manrm, Rictarn A New England Coll, Henniker, N.H. 
Dean Stus. 1 
Mantivxo, Acnes Вох 11, New Bedford, Pa. Tchr, 
Hubbard Sch Dist. DAP 
Massimino, Ann 509 Ferry St, New Haven 13, Conn. 
Stu. DAP 
Mayo, TERRY О Grafton HS, Grafton, Mass. 3 
Mazur, Joserm L 1055 Cliffdale, Lakewood 7, Ohio. 
Guid Couns, West Tech HS. 
McCaurry, У/плллм A 13011 Daley St, Silver Spring, 
Md. Asst Prof Educ, George Washington Univ. 
McCrune, Kmwtrv А 1514 Williams Ave, Lawton, Okla. 
Boys Couns, Lawton Public Sch. DAP 
McCoy, INxz E 117 Waverly Pl, New York 11, N.Y. 
Stu Couns & Soc Dir, Mt Sinai Sch Nursing. 3 
McCurroven, Cra А  Kanopolis, Kans. Home Econ 
Tchr, Kanopolis HS. 3 
McCuLLocm, Lois M 903 Old Boalsburg, State College, 
Pa. Admin Asst to Dean Women, Pennsylvania State 
Univ. DAP 
McExnoy, B 8314 38th St, Lubbock, Tex. DAP 
SC Rovert 9518 S Armtey Ave, Whittier, Calif. 
McKenna, Jonn M 148 Cables Ave, Waterbury 10, Conn. 
Guid Coons, Wilby неа ШЫ s 
Mekmom, In. J New Bem HS, New Bern, N.C, DAP 
icKwicmr, Mamm L 2514 South Blvd, Dallas 15, Tex. 
ў Couns, Sequoyah Jr HS. 5 
cLaucuurm, J P 2472 Eglinton Ave, E, Scarborough, 
m Ontario, Canada. Bd Educ, DAP 
kans, Hrsrem R 1130 Hancock Dr, NE, Atlanta 6, 
vA Ga, Asst Prin, Briarcliff HS. DAP 
AE pres Shively Hall, Ohio Univ, Athens, Ohio. 
Muconpen, Purr С Hendrum, Minn. Stu. DAP 
ae Erxoma S PO Box 72, Henryville, Ind. Stu. 
Mrvens, Douw S, Ja North Haven HS, North Haven, 
ио Guid Couns. 3 
Mil А 155 Main St, Point Murray, N.J. DAP 
„ DoNALD W t. .Y. 
BN 248 10 Hempstead, Buffalo 15, N.Y. 
Маша, Freperic N 404 E 90th St, Kansas City, Мо. 
vised Paseo HS. 8 
"ume INA S 6229 Alta Monte, NE, Albuquerque, 
i “Мех, Tchr, Sandia HS. 3 
"Wm, Jou Н 14889 Sussex, Detroit 27, Mich. Stu, 
У ayne Univ. 5A 
xe Mary E 140 Bay State Rd, Boston 15, Mass. 
ji ae Asst, Boston Univ. DAP 
HELL, THe i ich. 
ч Guid Dir, чк Jeffers HS, Painesdale, Mich 
од Rocer F 208 Fairmont Dr, De Kalb, Ш. Assoc 
м Tof Educ, North Illinois Univ. 
PET) УУпллам J 1945 № High St, Columbus, Ohio. 
M sst Prof, Ohio State Univ. 2,3 
usn „Francis X 55 Henry St, 
M Prin, Wethersfield Jr HS. 5 
URTAGH, ANN M 240 Nancy Dr, East Meadow, L.L, 
* Elem Guid Couns, Hicksville Public Sch. DAP 
ne ae Ausburg Amer HS, APO 178, New York, 


Stu, 


Mgmt Consult, 


Hartford, Conn. 
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Myens, Jean Indiana State Tchrs Coll, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Dir, Reeve Hall. 1 


N 


Nags, EsretLLE В 9244 Cottonwood Dr, St Louis 36, Mo. 
Dir, Dept Nursing Educ, St Louis Uniy. 1 

Netson, Orca W 3844 Newton St, Denver 11, Colo. 
Coord Instr, North HS. DAP 

Nevison, Lena A 5052 Wheller St, South Shore, Ky. 
Guid Couns, McKill HS. DAP 

Newman, Harry F 18302 Scottsdale, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dir Guid, Collinwood HS. 3 

Newman, }ок A 13 Lenore Ave, Monsey, N.Y, Stu. 

Nickesow, Ricuann C St Louis Univ, St Louis 8, Mo. 
Dir, Guid Cen & Asst Prof Psych. 3 

Næm, Verxxo E Koskelantie 13, C 18, Helsinki, Fin- 
land. Asst Dir, Inst Occup Health GP 

Noppm, Liwwoopn P 108 Central Ave, Ayer, Mass, Stu. 


3 

Noer, Janer M 420 W Lith St, Lawrence, Kans, Asst 
Dean Women, Univ Kans. 1 

Noran, Рам. B 2526 Oakview Dr, Mobile, Аш. Guid 
Dir, Univ Milit Sch. 3 

Nosen, Micnazt J Hinckley HS, Hinckley, Minn. 3 

Nunez, Lin 5 Cedar Dr, Farmingdale, N.Y. 8 


o 


Oxunen, Сант Maarif Vekaleti, Ankara, Turkey. Mbr, 
Bd Educ. 4 

Огооснілх, DR 4315 Itaska, St Louis 16, Мо, 8 

Orson, Verma J 13039 Hartsook, Sherman Oaks, Calif. 


Couns, LaValley Coll. 1 
Ossowx, Jane M Lakeland HS, Mohegan Lake, N.Y, 


Couns, 3 
Озвовх, Коти Н 2885 S Arlington, Arlington 6, Va. 
3, 4, 6А 


Stu. 
Owens, Jack State Tchrs Coll, West Chester, Ра. 4 


P 


PAPACONSTANTINOU, ATHANESIOS 
8, Greece. 3 

Penney, Cuances L 15 Hillside Ave, Madison, N.J. 
Dir Guid, Madison HS. 3,5 

Penny, Benjam L Box 541, A & M Univ, Tallahassee, 


Fla. Dean Stus. DAP 
PED Нкшєм C 2300 Edison, Granite City, Ш. 
Couns, Commun Unit Sch Dist 49. 9 
Prewren, Verma C 3430 Glynn Dr, Toledo 14, Ohio. 
DAP 
Mass. 


111 Spetson St, Athens 


Guid Dir, Cen Catholic HS. 3 
Pers, Е W 1604 Claremont, Pueblo, Colo. 
Рісотт, Karnenme M 8 Joslin Rd Boston 15, 
Guid Dir, Tewksbury Public Sch, DAP 
Pre, Cannort M, Jn 526 Russell Rd, Dekalb, Ill. 
Men, North Illinois State Coll. 
Ромрко, Aurrep P 18 Newton 
Guid Dir, Medford HS. 5 
Ротккт, HATTIE Jt КЕ 
Morrilton HS. 
Poet Warren L 25 № Washington Ct, Cheney, Wash. 
Assoc Prof Educ & Psych, Eastern Washington Coll Educ. 
$ a Coll Educ, Billings, 


Dean 
4 

Rd, Medford 56, Mass. 
Morrilton, Ark. Guid 


Price, Cuances В Eastern Montan: 


. Dean Stu Pers Servs, 

he аве М 584 Saratoga Ave, Santa Clara, 

Calif. Adjustment-Remedial Tchr, Cupertino, Calif, 
ion El Sch. 5 

PADRE F 351 Shawnee Dr, Harrodsburg, Ky. 

Supv Guid, State Dept Educ. DAP 
Q 

Quinn, JOSEPH W 176 Howe Rd, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

DAP 
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Ошак, Arnen T 352 Orange, Manchester, N.H. Guid 
Couns, Manchester Cen Sch, 5 


R 


Rastatrer, CHARLES J 2242 N Richland St, Phoenix, 
Ariz, Stu, Arizona State Univ. 3 

RAULERSON, L A Вох 2313, Florida State Univ, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. DAP 

Rave, ELIZABETH J 27 W Paddock St, Crystal Lake, Ill. 
3 


Клуге, Davi E 929A Cherry Lane, East Lansing, 
Mich. Grad Stu. 6A 

Reep, Ione 8208 Edgemere, El Paso, Tex. 5 

Ress, Милер М 803 Miller, Lees Summit, Mo. 
Tchr, Sr HS. 3 

Rew, S M Bennington HS, Bennington, Vt. DAP 

Remuy, Many J Вох 128, Univ Indiana, Bloomington, 
Ind. Head Couns, Wells Сеп. 1 

Rement Crarence A SW Jt Sch System, Rd 2, Han- 
over, Pa. Guid Couns. 

Remnant, Epira М Glen Cove, N.Y. DAP 

Rerren, Henry Н 32 Terrace Circle, Great Neck, N.Y. 
Stu, Hofstra Coll. 1S 

Rucm, James С 2417 Overbrook Rd, Cleveland 6, Ohio, 
Voc Couns. 3 


Ricwanpson, Ricnarp C, Jn Vermont Coll, Montpelier, 
Vt. ‘Inst-Couns. DAP 

RicNeLt, Mancaret V Johnson HS, St Paul 6, Minn. 
Couns, 5 


Rury, M L N Adams, Lebanon, Mo. 3 

Rivxmwp, Hanorp C 6272 Fifth Ave, N, St Petersburg, 
Fla. Admin Dir & Psych, Clinic Pinellas Со. 3 

Ћолсн, Bro IGNATIUS Andre House, Univ Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind. Stu. 3 

Ro»ms, Bity Е Вох 536, Smackover, Ark. Couns 
Smackover HS, 5 

Roason, Guapys E Monroe Rd, Lancaster, S.C. Guid 
Dir, Lancaster Sr HS, 5 

RonmsoN, J Ert: 2302 Poplar 
Md. Couns, Dept Educ. DAP 

Ronson, FRANCENA C 3019 School House Rd, Colum- 
bia, S.C. Tchr-Couns, Columbia City Sch. DAP 

e Esrnen J 16 Rockland St, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Buona Вепмлар 1848 Manor Drive, Union, N.J. 3 
OSEN, ALBERT Dept Psych, Univ Maryland, Coll е 

a Sak Md. риз Prof. P rie Ж 
1085, JAMES Route 6N, Mahopac Falls, N.Y. Guid 
Couns-Tchr, Cen Sch Dist #1. 3A,5 


Ross, Ёл V East ;Tennessee State Coll, Johnson City, 
Tenn. DAP 


EL еа E Easton-Redding Reg HS, Redding, 
nn. 
Rorusrem, Brventy D 2955 Grand Concourse, B; 
58, N.Y. Guid Couns, New York Univ. ir "i ea 
Rupy, Sary А Unit F, 4001 Mallory, Gainesville, Fla. 
Res Couns, Univ Florida. DAP 
Rurrarro, S D Chinook HS, Chinook, Mont, DAP 
Russert, Anne E 3801 SW 27th St, West Hollywood, 
" Fla. еш Girls & Guid Chmn. DAP 
'USTAD, Совром E 1310 15th St, S. Moorhead, le 
Rent Guid Moorhead Public Sch, "DAP ejm 
YAN, GEORGIA 9976 Garibaldi, Temple Ci Calif, 
Tehr-Couns, El Monte Union HS Dist. S С” 


Grove St, Baltimore 17, 


5 


Sasin, Hanorp 2010 Waldron St, SW, Grand Rapids, 
ч Mich. Gals Couns, fear Pub. Sch. DAP 
'ADBERRY, RLES L ey Island Hospital, Brookl 
35, N.Y. Voc Rehab Couns, 6P раі a 
Sanviro, АхттА A 997 Broadway, McKees Rocks, Ра, 
Tchr-Couns, Stowe Twp Sch Dist. 3 
SaroNAmo, James М 1671 Eldon Dr, Wickliffe, Ohio. 
ч Couns, Euclid, с Bd Educ. DAP 
ARGENT, JAMES 841 W Arlington, St. Paul 17, Minn. 
Couns, Harding HS. 3 j s 
Ѕсимірт, Bro Арам Н 


Manhattan Coll HS, Riverdale 
17, N.Y. Asst Prin. 3 
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SCHMULLER, ALLEN M Womens Univ, Box 2565, Denton, 
Tex. Coord, Stu Pers Serv, Texas Women’s Univ, 1 

Ѕснмеіл, Don Е Box 265, Columbus Junction, Iowa, 
Tchr-Couns, Columbus Commun. Sch. 5 

ScHoppE, SrEPHEN C State Univ, Coll Educ, Buffalo 29, 
N.Y. Stu. DAP 

Scmorw, Lrovpb R 8101 S Vicki Dr, Whittier, Calif, 
Prin Brethren Elem & Jr HS. 5 

Scuornnats, Lera Portage HS, Portage, Mich. DAP 

ScHmoEDERm, БВїснАвр A Wells Pub HS, Wells, Minn, 
Tchr-Couns. DAP 

Scmwanrz, Many W 100 N Central Ave, Valley Stream, 
N.Y. Tchr-Couns, NYC Bd Educ. 5 

Scorr, Muprep 1304 Seventh St, Lake Charles, La, 
Guid Couns, Lake Charles HS. 3 

Scovittz, Winer E Tchrs Coll, Box 221, Minot, N.Dak. 
Tchr-Couns, Minot State Tchrs Col. 1,4 

SrpcEe, Frances A Greenhills Village Sch, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Guid Dir. 3 

SEmwaN, Lenona E 6640 Sprague St, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Guid Couns, Bd Educ. 3 

Ѕегром, Вквтнл L 2965 Decatur Ave, New York 58, 
N.Y. Tchr-Couns, Evander Child's HS. 5 

Sessions, Arwyn D Humbolt State Coll, Arcata, Calif, 
DAP 


SsvranrH, G A 11 Merriman Rd, Akron 3, Ohio. 3 

SHANNON, Mancaner M 523 W 12Ist St, No 53, New 
York 27, N.Y. Stu, Tchrs Coll, Columbia Univ. 

Suaw, E P 38 Jowett St, Bangor, Maine. DAP 

Smavwrs, Harvey 2854 W 33rd St, Brooklyn 24, N.Y. 
Pers Mgmt Anal, Dept Army. 3 

Sura, WitrrAM Е, Jm. 351 Winnacunnett Rd, Hampton, 
N.H. Dir Guid, Amesbury Sch System. DAP 

ЅнерАВр, Kaye G 850 Dewitt Pl, Chicago 11, Ш. 
& Guid Dir, Moser Secretarial Sch. 3 4 

Smovse, Eau W RR 3, Albion, Ind. Supv Guid, Albion- 
Jefferson Sch Corp. 8 

Sumaver, Epwarp F Virginian Apts, No 2, Leesburg, 
Va. Guid Couns, Loudon Co Sch. DAP 

Ѕноттіхс, С R 519 Sharndale Rd, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
3 


Pers 


Ѕієвем, Omen J Melrose HS, Melrose, Minn. Tchr- 
Couns. 


SiomaN, Ermer L 1740 Walton Way, Augusta, Ga. 
Couns, Tubman Jr HS. DAP " - 

Sux Many S Rt 3, Lawton, Okla. Girl's Guid Dir, 
Lawton Sr HS. DAP 

$тммокв, Атлск М 717 S Charter, Monticello, Ш. Guid 
Couns, Monticello HS. 5 

Smxtapxiy, Serce N 109 W Walnut Park, Boston 19, 
Mass. DAP 

Sxram, ELAvNE R 102 Queens Ct, Massopequa Park, N.Y. 
Guid Couns, Brentwood, N.Y., Jr HS. DAP _ 

Sree, Iva R 127 Grand View Ave, San Francisco 14, 
Calif, Rehab Couns, Voc Rehab Serv, State Dept 
Educ. DAP 

Swrrg, RALPH J 157 N Seventh, Provo, Utah, Couns, 
City Sch Dist. 5 , 

Sarr, Mns C M Вох 2283, EE Sta, Columbus, Miss. 
Guid Couns, SD Lee Sr HS. DAP. o 

SNowpEN, Woopronp R Kaiserslautern Amer HS, АР 
227, New York, N.Y. DAP 

Ѕоілвевсғв, JEANETTE Е 2589 College St, Slidell, La 
Jr HS Couns, DAP 

Spence, Mamer Н 814 W Nettleton, Jonesboro, Ark. Jr 
HS Couns, Jonesboro Spec Sch Dist. 5 if 

Spracvr, Manjonre J 31 East Bay St, Barnegat, NJ: 
Couns, Cen Reg HS, Bayville, N.J. 3 с 

Sr Jacovs, EH 121 King George St, Red Springs, N.C. 


Stacy, Ibs M Вох 243, Pennington Gap, Va. DAP 

Sranx, Mary М 410 E Chestnut, Oxford, Ohio. Couns, 
Miami Univ. 1 

Srann, Fay Н 714 Fort Worth St, Jacksonville, Тех 
Tchr-Couns, New Summerfield Pub Sch. 5A 

pave Jack P Greenway HS, Coleraine, Minn, Couns. 

Srept, Wetton Н 850 Hodges, Beecher, Ш. Teb 
Couns, Beecher HS. 3,5 

Steric, Ерулар С 3121 16th St, NW, Washington, DO: 
Dir, Univ Couns Cen, Catholic Univ of America. 
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Srennes, Gonnon D-25 North Ct, Fargo, N.Dak. Stu. 
‘North Dakota Agricultural Coll. 5A 

SrepseNson, Many S 315 Eighth St, S, Columbus, Miss. 
Guid Couns, SD Lee Sr HS. DAP 

STEPHENSON, RicHARD R State Univ Iowa, Iowa City, 
Towa. Sr Couns, Univ Couns Serv. 

STETSER, ELIZABETH E 404 W 26th St, Wilmington 2, 
Del. Tchr, Warner Jr HS. 

Ѕтовлосн, Donrra 6211/2 
Grad Stu. 1 

Stonen, Manion J 712 N Pine, Lansing, Mich. Stu, 
Michigan State Univ. 6A 

Srucxeman, Jack D 8707 Pershing Dr, Playa Del Rey, 
Calif. DAP 

оток, James, Jn 5 Woodland Rd, Stoneham 80, Mass. 
‘Asst Credit Mgr, New England Sanitarium & Hosp. 1s 

Swan, Beventy B 1009 Pike St, Tallahassee, Fla. Spec 
in Guid, State Dept Educ. DAP 

SwANson, Lesren D 110 South Grove, Oak Park, Ill. 

] d озы River Forest HS. 3 

SWIFT, ORTER 121 S Broad St, Philadel Pa. 

E N Hay & Assoc, 3A тр 


5 
University, Muncie, Ind. 


T 


TALIANA, Lawrence E 132 Columbia Ave, Edwards- 


ville, Ш. Asst Prof & Grad Advis, Southern Illinois 
Univ. DAP 
Tasu, Fronence E 666 Middle St, Bath, Maine. Guid 


Couns. 3 
Taves, CanoLme D. 2349 Commonwealth, St. Paul 8, 
Minn. Couns, Fairview Jr HS. 3,4,5 
Тлүгов, Клірн L 38 S Main St, Cranbury, N.J. Dean 
Stus, Rutgers Univ, Coll of NJ. 1 
1 ТЕМНОРЕ, Barsana M Univ New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
ме. Stu Res Asst. 1S 
Buen Mam Casper College, Casper, Wyo. Dean 
omen & Bus Instr. 1 


Tuomas, Ira 1319 Santanella Ave, Corona Del Mar, 
pu Couns, Mayfair HS. AP 
pu Harop P 2644 Main St, Bethlehem, Pa. 
lead, Dept Educ, Lehigh Univ. DAP 


MAS, MARGARET 2348 Mariposa St, Fresno, Calif. 
Dit, Guid к Testing, Fresno Unified Sch Dist 3 
jomMPson, Bonne L Samuel Ayer HS, Milpitas, Calif. 
| Couns-Girls Advis. 3,5 
THursten, Ruse L с/о Raish e 
те, U S Air Fore. 3 Deed ai 
md Juria D 2020 Wayne Ave, Dayton 10, Ohio. 
moid Couns, Madison Twp Sch. 5 
nd ud M 26 Bennett Rd, Teaneck, N.J. Dir 
ратом, W О HS, Levelland, Тех. 3 
Mcnac, Nonsemr J 7609 W Clark St, Wauwatosa 13, 
TON. Ріг Stu Activs, Marquette Univ. DAP 
SE Waris L Kansas State Coll, Pittsburg, Kans. 
EE lean Instr, DAP 
| Towner, Verna B St Catherine Coll, St Paul 5, Minn. 
от Dept Educ. 4 
| б Vanton Р 82 E Norwich Ave, Columbus 1, 
ott. Couns-Instr, Coll Educ, Ohio State Univ. 4 
| qM Dean Univ Illinois, Urbana, Ш. Supv Couns, 
tu Rehab Cen, 3,6P 
чов, Asmrow 212 Rose Hill Circle, Staunton, 
ssoc Prof Psych, Mary Baldwin Coll 3 
ШТА, Sn Many М Marygrove College, Detroit 21, 
> ee Stus. 1 
18, Da’ i 
оьр 5 Box 366, Anton, Tex. Guid Dir., Lamb 


Va. 


v 
| 
3 
үле, Рнпллр D 1670 Givan Ave, Bronx 69, N.Y. 
y, Iehr-Couns, Publio Sch. РАР 
‘ALINSKY, Ricmanp E 218 Highland Ave, Buffalo, N.Y. 


a Stu, Univ Buffalo. 
ag Mamcaner А 1700 Crystal St, St Paul 12, Minn. 
uns, Mounds View HS. З 
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6A 


Venanzi, ANDREW Вох 243, Avalon, Calif. DAP 
Mom A Bellefonte Schs, Bellefonte, Pa, Guid 


w 


Wacman, Morton 807 W Indiana, Urbana, Ш. Assoc 
Prof Psych, Univ Illinois. 1,3А 

Wanur, Curistrva M 25 Foxridge Dr, Kettering, Ohio. 
Guid Couns, Fairmount HS. 3 

Warxem, Emma J Broward Hall, Univ Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. Res Couns. 1 

Warken, Evcenra D 1115 E Groove St, Dekalb, Ill. 
Dir Admis, Northern Illinois Univ. 8 

Warxrm, Joserm L 3196 Univ Station, Gainesville, Fla. 
Stu, Univ Florida. DAP 

Warr, Mam 433 Vine Ave, Highland Park, Ill. High- 
land Park Twp HS. DAP 

Wanricx, Bossy B Jeff Davis HS, Hazelhurst, Ga, Dir 
Guid. DAP 

Wars, Снлвікѕ B 419 Colorado St, Holton, Kans. 
Acting Dir Guid & Pupil Pers Serv, State Dept Educ. 2,9 

Wess, А Рао Cen Jr HS, Provo, Utah. Psycho-Couns, 


DAP 
West, James T 101 Lakeview Ave, S, St. Petersburg, 
Fla. Dir Admis & Dir Couns & Guid Cent, Florida 


Presbyterian Coll. 3 
Амкілл Н 55 Terrance St, Rockville Center, 


Warte, HAmorp E 243 Ridge Rd, Stevensville, Mich. 
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To help you make the most of your visit to 


PHILADELPHIA in 1960 


The Philadelphia Personnel and Guidance Association 
invites you to a Sunday Night Feature 


The color film, Congo to Cape, on Central and South Africa will be presented by the 
nationally-known travel lecturer, Mr. William Harris, of the American Express 
Travel Service, on Sunday evening, April 10, at 8:00 P.M. in the Rose Room, 18th 
Floor, the Bellevue-Stratford. 


The Devereux Foundation's Vocational Evaluation Unit 
invites you on a Tour 


Slated for Wednesday afternoon, April 13, this tour will start at 1:30 and end at 
5:00 P.M. Free transportation will be provided. If your are interested in visit- 


ing the Vocational Unit, register at the Devereux Foundation's Booth on the 18th 
Floor of the Bellevue-Stratford. 


The United States National Student Association 
invites you to an Open House 


For complete details about this open house, scheduled for April 12, 13, and 14, 
check at the Tours Desk on the Ballroom Floor of the Bellevue-Stratford. 


Don't forget the Program Content Tours 
Electronic Data Processing: Its Implications for Counseling 


presented by Remington Rand at Franklin Institute, April 13 


Oil Refining Plant Tour: Guidance at Work 
Presented by Atlantic Refining Company, April 12 


and the Group Conducted Tours of Greater Philadelphia 


Valley Forge Battlefield, April 10 
Philadelphia Navy Yard, April 10 
Longwood Gardens, April 9 
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Within this group of fine young people there may be several who 


measure up to the qualifications of t 


oday's United States Air Force. 


Why do Educators’ responsibilities to young people 
call for a knowledge of the U.S. Air Force? 


The Air Force is among the largest and best 
equipped training organizations in the coun- 
try. Thousands of Air Force people are 
enrolled in courses of instruction, at all edu- 
cational levels up to and including the na- 
tion’s finest graduate schools. 

By its very nature, the Air Force is 
аас їп technology and planning. It is 
already dealing on a day-to-day basis with 
the world of tomorrow. 

RM opportunities exist in the Air 
ud ce today for young people who meas- 
: e up to high standards. These oppor- 
unities currently include: 

1 Technical training, with emphasis on elec- 
tronics and other modern specialties. Reward- 
ing careers are possible. 

2 Officer training, including Aviation Cadet 
raining, Officer Candidate School for a com- 
mission from the ranks, Officer Training 
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School for college graduates in needed spe- 
cialties, and Air Force ROTC for college 
undergraduates. 
3. U. S. Air Force Academy, a four-year 
general education of the highest standards. 
Flying training normally follows graduation. 
Physical and mental requirements are high. 
Teachers and Guidance Counsellors inter- 
ested in learning more about the Air Force 
opportunities for their students may receive 
a catalog of informational materials (book- 
lets, brochures, and films) by writing: 
Educators’ Information, Dept. No. CG05, 
Box 7608, Washington 4, D. С 


US. Air Force 


There's a place for tomorrow's 
leaders on the Aerospace Team 
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An unusually comprehensive text for basic guidance courses offered to upper division and graduate 
Students. More than any other available book, it gives the “how” of guidance practices to im- 
plement basic guidance principles, theories, and policies. Its new approach offers procedures 
geared to all levels of the public school system. Many forms and charts are quickly available for 
use by busy school administrators, 


GUIDANCE SERVICES IN SCHOOLS 
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STATUS OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


New survey: Department of Labor has announced results of 
first of series of annual surveys of status of high school gradu- 
ates. Report shows that 7 out of every 8 persons who graduated 
from high school in June, 1959, and entered job market were gain- 
fully employed last October. 

Drop-outs and unemployment: High school graduates did much 
better in job market than young people who dropped out of school 
before getting diplomas.  Drop-outs had rate of unemployment 
double that of graduates. It was also found that involuntary 
part-time employment occurred much less frequently among employed 
1959 high school graduates than among young school leavers. As 
many as 25 per cent of drop-outs at work were employed part-time 
for economic reasons, e.g., because they were unable to find full- 
time work. Only 6 per cent of graduates were in this category. 

Drop-outs and kinds of jobs: Fifty per cent of recent high 
School graduates held clerical, office, and sales jobs, 
compared with only 6 per cent of drop-outs. On other hand, lower- 
paying service and laborer jobs engaged 44 per cent of drop-outs 
as against 18 per cent of graduates. Slightly more than 60 per 
cent of all girl graduates, but only 5 per cent of girl drop-outs, 
held clerical jobs. On other hand, only 15 per cent of graduates 
were in such service jobs as waitress and private household work, 
compared with 54 per cent of girl drop-outs. Much the same situa- 
tion held for boys. There were 6 times as many graduates in cler- 
ical and sales jobs than among nongraduates, and 5 times as many 
boy graduates held skilled jobs as did school leavers. | 

College entrants: About 1 out of every 2 of 1.5 million 
high school graduates of June, 1959, were enrolled in college in 
October—54 per cent of men graduates and 39 per cent of girl 
graduates. Almost all of these students were going to college on 
full-time basis, although about 1 out of every 4 were also work- 
ing. About 80 per cent of high school graduates who did not £o 
on to college were in labor force in October. Among those not in 
labor force at all, about two-fifths were attending special 
Schools such as training schools for nurses, secretarial or other 
vocational schools, and another one-fifth were married women. 


; , for adult males and 11.2 years for 


LITERACY AND EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 


We're more educated: Educational level of people in USA has 
continued to advance, according to March, 1959, Current Population 
Survey conducted by Bureau of Census. Ability to read and write 

` is now shared by nearly all persons 14 years old or over. Rela- 
tively small number of illiterates is concentrated mostly in older 
age groups. Illiteracy rate for civilian noninstitutional popula- 
tion l4 years old and over in 1959 was only 2.2 per cent. This is 
smallest percentage of illiterates ever recorded in this country 
and represents continuation of historic decline in inability to 
read and write. 

Nonwhites do well: Decline in illiteracy has been more 
dramatic for nonwhites. From 1870 to 1950, percentage of popula- 
tion which was illiterate dropped steadily from 12 to 2 per cent 

| for whites and from 80 to 8 per cent for nonwhites. Among persons 
14 to 24 years old in 1959, illiteracy rate was only 0.5 per cent 
for whites and 1.2 per cent for nonwhites. 

Other comparisons: As in past years, illiteracy rates were 
higher in 1959 for men than women, for older than younger persons, 
in South than in other parts of country, in farm than in nonfarm 
population, among unemployed and those not in labor force than 
employed, and among farm laborers and nonagricultural laborers 
than among workers in other occupational fields. 

Educational attainment: Persistent upward trend in nation's 
educational attainment is being maintained. Median years of 
school completed by adult population, defined here as those 25 
years old and over, was 11.0 years in 1959. This compares with 
9.3 years in 1950 and 8.4 years in 1940. Average was 10.7 years 
adult females in 1959 survey. 

High school graduation: About 43 per cent of adult popula- 
tion in 1959 had finished high school (including those who had 
attended college). This proportion was one-third greater than in 
years just following World War II and about double that of 1940. 
Considering only those 25 to 29 years of age, about 65 per cont 
on now high school graduates as compared with 38 per cent in 

940. 


College graduation: College graduates still constitute 


relatively small percentage of adult population (8 per cent), but 
this proportion has been growing moderately. Among men 25 to 29 
years old, proportion who had completed four years or more of col- 
lege went up especially sharply in early 1950's and that propor- 
tion was maintained through 1959, at which time it was 15 per 
cent. 


The Functional Occupational Classification Project: 


A Critical Appraisal 


ECENTLY the United States Employment 
Service proposed a new way of classify- 
ing jobs through a functional analysis of 
work. Out of the functional occupational 
classification project (FOCP) has come a 
publication entitled, Estimates of Worker 
Trait Requirements for 4,000 Jobs, [2] 
which has been recommended as a valuable 
counseling aid. 

The FOCP was designed to develop a 
structure that would expose to all workers 
all the jobs for which they could qualify 
and at the same time make available to em- 
ployers all qualified workers. Fine stated 
in an article in Personnel, May, 1958, “A 
vast amount of know-how goes into the 
analysis of job requirements and the testing 
and evaluation of worker qualifications. 
But when it comes to matching one against 
the other, most employers are compelled to 
rely on their intuition rather than on any 
systematic means of bridging the gap” [5]. 
He goes on to state that it is believed the 
functional occupational classification struc- 
ture is a substantial start in this direction. 


The FOCP 


The purpose of this paper is to try to test 
the usefulness of the FOCP as an aid to 
counseling. The way in which the Diction- 
ary of Occupational Titles is organized and 
catalogued has a most important influence 
on the way in which vocational counseling 
is done in this country. It seems clear that 
the dissatisfactions with occupational classi- 
fication prior to the development of the 
FOCP were justified. The question which 
concerns us is the degree to which the 
FOCP has created “an effective conceptual 
bridge between tasks and duties and psycho- 
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logical and physical human dimensions.” - 
To try to answer this question we need to 
know what the functional occupational sys- 
tem is, the assumptions upon which it is 
based, and how it appears to work in prac- 
tice. 

In tackling the problem of finding a way , 
to communicate job specifications so that 
the relationship between a worker's quali- 
fications and the requirements of the job 
could definitely be identified, the USES be- 
gan by asking: What are the basic trait 
requirements for any job? Following a se- 
ries of conferences it was decided that 
among components that offered the best po- | 
tential for further investigation were (I) | 
aptitudes, (2) interests, (3) temperaments, 
(4) physical capacities, (5) working condi- 
tions, (6) training time. The notion that 
aptitudes, physical capacities, and working 
conditions are important to success in work 
is a fairly standard idea and does not need 
elaboration. The components of interest, 
temperaments, and training time require 
further explanation. 

An interest is defined as a preference for 
certain types of work accompanied by dis- 
like or rejection of contrary types of work. 
The specific categories within this compo 
nent are based on the work of Cottle Bh 
Temperaments are defined as those person- | 
ality qualities which remain fairly constant 
and reveal a person’s intrinsic nature. The 
decision to include temperaments as one of 
the functional occupational classification 
components grew out of the belief that dif 
ferent jobs seem to call for different temper 
ament traits just as they call for different 
aptitudes. "The estimate of the tempera 
ment requirements was made by reviewing 
job definitions and judging the situations ™ 
jobs that consistently suggested certain tem 
perament trait requirements. These actu 
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situations and a statement generalizing as to 
the type became the basis of the 12 temper- 
ament factors. 

Training time is defined as the amount of 
specific vocational preparation and general 
educational development necessary for a 
worker to acquire the knowledges and abil- 
ities necessary for average performance in a 
particular job. The specific vocational 
preparation is the amount of time required 
to learn the techniques, acquire informa- 
tion, and develop the needed facilities. 
General educational development embraces 
those aspects of education which contribute 
to the worker's (a) reasoning development, 
adaptability to the social environment, and 
ability to follow instructions, and (b) ac- 
quisition of "tool" knowledges such as lan- 
guage and mathematical skills. 

Added to these components was a concept 
of a job-worker situation, which is defined 
às an interaction between what gets done on 
a job (work fields), what the worker does 
(worker functions), and the materials, prod- 
ucts, subject matter, and services used on the 
job. A basic assumption is that the worker 
functions in relation to things, data, and 
people and that it is possible to express each 
of these functions in terms of a hierarchy 
With successive functions in the hierarchy 
including all those that preceded and ex- 
cluding all those that follow. 

_ The method used for developing the spe- 
cific content of the FOCP was for trained 
raters to review job definitions, come to 
some decision regarding the important char- 
acteristics in terms of the functional occu- 
pational classification structure, and then to 
develop guide lines for each of the com- 
ponent parts. 


Testing the Systems 
These are the major features of the 
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FOCP. Officials of the USES have reported 
that the system has been found to be en- 
couragingly reliable. In this paper we pro- 
pose to test the usefulness of the FOCP by 
three methods: first by applying it to a 
study which was made of Foreign Service 
clerical jobs, second by applying it to certain 
jobs which have been studied in depth by 
trained observers; and third by examining 
the rationale for the component parts. 

The study of the Foreign Service clerical 
jobs started from an analysis of the indi- 
vidual rather than the job. Thirteen hun- 
dred individuals hired between April, 1954, 
and March, 1957, were studied in consider- 
able detail to determine the effectiveness of 
standards currently in use in the Depart- 
ment of State for selecting Foreign Service 
clerical employees. All of these individuals 
had answered 68 questions relating to family 
background, hobbies, interests, school rec- 
ords, etc. The responses to these questions 
had not influenced the selection or assign- 
ment of any individual. 

An analysis of the questionnaire responses 
showed that there were marked differences 
in the answers given by employees assigned 
to the different clerical jobs (secretaries, 
code clerks, mail and record clerks, and 
accounting clerks) and that it was possible 
to distinguish between high and low per- 
formers in each of the clerical groups with 
a surprising degree of efficiency by use of the 
responses to the questionnaire alone for 
both a study and a cross-validation group. 
It is also interesting that it was possible to 
make sharp distinctions between the supe- 
rior secretaries (N = 78) and all other su- 
perior employees (N = 79) on the basis of 
their questionnaire responses alone. Using 
the secretarial key and setting a cut off ata 
t where 70 per cent of the superior sec- 
retaries passed, only 16 per cent of the 
other superior clerical employees passed. 
These results suggest that some of the same 
factors which cause an individual to accept 
ular type of job also influenced how 
satisfied he would be with the work and how 
well he would do at it. As evidence of this, 
it should be noted that more differences 
were developed between superior secretaries 
and superior code clerks than between aver- 
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age secretaries and average code clerks. An 
effort was then made without success to use 
the component parts of the FOCP to ex- 
plain the differences found among the indi- 
viduals in the various clerical jobs. The 
factors used in the FOCP did not explain 
why an employee who does well in one type 
of clerical job is likely to answer particular 
questions in a different way from an em- 
ployee who does poor work or does good 
work in a different job. 

The Foreign Service clerical jobs were 
then studied as an entity through use of the 
FOCP, and the results obtained were com- 
pared with the personality patterns which 
seemed to emerge from the Foreign Service 
study. According to the FOCP analysis, a 
secretary likes work involving variety and 
change, dealing with people, business con- 
tacts, and people and ideas. The Foreign 
Service study indicated that the most im- 
portant factor leading to success for a sec- 
retary was her attitude toward authority. 
If she likes to please the boss she is likely 
to do well, but if she tends to resist or re- 
ject authority she is almost certain to do 
poorly. Degree of sociability does not pre- 
dict success, but any significant degree of 
social isolation predicts failure. A moder- 
ate degree of leadership in social affairs is 
a positive sign. Social leadership beyond 
a certain point and avoidance of social 
leadership are both negative indicators. 

When we try to relate the FOCP factors 
for secretaries to the results of the Foreign 
Service study we have trouble. The factor 
of variety and change and liking for busi- 
ness contacts found in the FOCP had no 
confirmation in the Foreign Service study. 
The liking for dealing with people and 
work involving people and ideas might be 
related to the social isolation leadership fac- 
tor developed from the Foreign Service 
study. Both the Foreign Service and the 
FOCP analysis would lead to the rejection 
of candidates for secretarial positions who 
are socially isolated, and perhaps of candi- 
dates who avoid social leadership, but the 
FOCP would not screen out candidates with 
a high degree of social leadership. There 
is no provision at all in the FOCP for atti- 
tude toward authority which appears in the 
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Foreign Service study to be the most 3 
portant factor influencing success or failure - 
as a secretary. 

The FOCP analysis of the code clerk ` 
job rates it as repetitive, short cycle, carried ' 
out according to set procedures or se- 
quences, under specific instructions, with 
the incumbent likely to have a preference 
Íor routine, concrete organized work in- 
volving people and the communication of 
ideas. The Foreign Service study indicated 
that the code clerk wants to work within 
definite boundaries but does not want to 
have too close a relationship with a boss. 
He prefers to be supervised by the regula- - 
tions rather than by a person. A code 
clerk who likes to please authority is apt to 
be dissatisfied, but he can show considerable 
resistance to authority without an adverse 
effect on his work. Any indication of social 
leadership is a negative predictor as is à 
high degree of sociability. He can show 
extensive social isolation without an adverse 
effect on his work although extreme trends 
toward rejection of authority are predictors 
of failure. 

The combination of the FOCP tempera 
ment factors of repetitive short cycle work - 
carried out according to set procedures or 
sequences and under specific directions 
seems to be closely related to the “working 
within definite boundaries" factor devel. 
oped through the Foreign Service study. - 
However, the FOCP would not predict that 
any significant degree of social leadership, - 
high degree of sociability, or strong desire to 
please the boss are negative predictors. | 

From the above analysis it seems арра - 
ent that while there is similarity at а num 
ber of points between the components OF 
the FOCP and the findings of the Foreign | 
Service clerical study, there are also impor - 
tant differences. It should be noted that 
this is not a completely adequate test of the - 
FOCP because if the initial purpose of the” 
Foreign Service study had been to evaluate 
the functional classification system, SOME 
what different information would have been 
obtained about the employees. Neverthe 
less, it seems clear that there are worké 
characteristics of decisive importance, WIG? 
were not identified by use of the FOCP. - 
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Further Assessment 


Since there are no other studies available 
using the functional classification approach, 
it might be useful to examine several jobs 
about which a lot of information is avail- 
able to see how well the characteristics of 
either job or the incumbents are interpreted 
by the components of the FOCP. 

Two intensive studies have been made 
of the job of the business executive; one 
from the point of view of work performed 
and the other from the point of view of the 
personal characteristics of the executive. 
Hemphill has reported a factor analysis of 
98 executive positions [7]. He found that 
10 dimensions of managerial work stand out 
in importance: (1) providing a staff service 
in non-operational areas; (2) supervision of 
work; (3) internal business control; (4) 
technical aspects of products and markets; 
(5) human, community, and social affairs; 
(6) long-range planning; (7) exercise of 
broad power and authority; (8) business 
reputation; (9) personal demands; and (10) 
preservation of assets. 

Henry [8] reported on a study of 100 ex- 
ecutives: “The successful executive repre- 
sents a crystallization of many of the atti- 
tudes and values generally accepted by 
middle-class American society. The value 


- of accumulation and achievement, of self- 


directedness and independent thought, and 
their reward in prestige and property are 
found in this group. But they also pay the 
price of holding these values and of profit- 
UON from them. Uncertainty, constant ac- 
tivity, the continual fear of losing ground, 
the inability to be introspectively leisurely, 
the ever present fear of failure, and the ar- 
5 tificial limitations put upon their emotion- 
alized interpersonal relation—these are some 
of the costs of the role." 

Rosen and Rosen give the following de- 
scription of 21 union business agents. “The 
business agents were operating in an en 
vironment that demanded their time and 
energy to the exclusion of normal social 
intercourse with other groups. They were 
constantly faced with problems of others 
and were responsible for taking over such 
burdens. They were confronted with situa- 
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tions that negated the advisability of being 
open, of sharing or of taking the work of 
either antagonist or protagonist. They 
were always expected to be ready to take on 
new responsibility with enthusiasm and 
grace and to counter aggression and hos- 
tility in others with tact and diplomacy. 
They lived and worked for and with others, 
but could not share with them” [10]. 

They state further that there is some evi- 
dence that the MMPI is able to distinguish 
a business agent population from the gen- 
eral population and also to distinguish be- 
tween high and low rated agents. This 
study provides some indications that person- 
ality data, such as those made available by 
using the MMPI, may be useful in giving 
definition to some of the qualities necessary 
to fulfill role demands satisfactorily. 

It seems apparent from reading the above 
discussions of particular jobs that there are 
many elements influencing the world of 
work which are not included within the 
FOCP. Attitudes, values, energy or ac- 
tivity levels, types of anxieties, role require- 
ments, ways of dealing with hositility or ag- 
gression, perhaps all play a part in deter- 
mining how well an individual will func- 


tion in a particular job situation. 
Theoretical Background of the FOCP 


Having attempted in the preceding para- 
graphs to test how well the FOCP appears to 
work in practice and having found serious 
problems, it might now be valuable to ex- 
amine the theoretical support for its com- 
ponent parts, in particular interests, temper- 
ament, the things-data-people trichotomy, 
and training time. 

As was stated earlier, the interest factors 
are based on the work of Cottle, who factor 
analyzed the Strong and Kuder vocational 
inventories. An analysis of Cottle's findings 
raises many problems and questions. The 
Strong and Kuder inventories themselves 
have important limitations. Cottle gave 
these inventories to a limited population of 
400 veterans from World War II available 
for testing at a particular institution. Fin- 
ally, the real meaning of the factors he iso- 


Jated is far from clear. 
Factors 1 and 6 are described as things 
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and objects versus people. The heaviest 
positive loading are both the Strong and 
Kuder male-female discriminations with 
correlations of 0.69 and 0.82. Other posi- 
tive loadings are the Strong technical group 
and the Kuder scientific and mechanical. 
The negative factor loadings are for the 
Strong linguistic group and the Kuder lit- 
erature and music. Nowhere is there any 
specific measure of relationship to people. 
It seems more reasonable to assume that 
this factor is a combination of a discrimina- 
tion between the masculine and feminine 
roles in our society and the discrimination 
between the intuitive and the rational ap- 
proach to data. 

Factors 3 and 8 have been described as 
routine, concrete, and organized versus ab- 
stract and creative. The positive loadings 
are the Strong business detail and the Kuder 
computational and clerical. The negative 
loadings, which are not pronounced, are 
the Strong scientific and the Kuder social 
service. Conspicuous for its absence is the 
Strong technical. The purchasing agent 
and the banker who are included with the 
business detail category would be indig- 
nant to learn that their work is considered 
routine, concrete, and organized. It might 
also be pointed out that the distinction 
Strong makes between scientific and techni- 
cal is not the one that is usually made. He 
considers the artist, the psychologist, the 
architect, the physician, and the dentist to 
be scientists, and the mathematician, the en- 
gineer, the chemist, and the physicist to be 
technicians. Perhaps Cottle's factors 3 and 
8 distinguish between a preference for order 
and structure (standards) versus viewing or- 
der and structure as unimportant. The low 
negative loading might be explained by the 
fact that the Strong scientific group and the 
Kuder social service do not reject standards; 
they merely do not consider them of great 
importance. It could also be assumed that 
order and structure have nothing to do with 
routine, concrete activities. A person could 
operate at a very high level with respect to 
use of intellect and still like to deal with 
the world through standards. 

Factors 5 and 0 are called prestige or the 

esteem of others versus tangible, productive 
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Strong occupational level category, business 
contact and business detail. A minimal 
negative loading is Kuder's mechanical, 
Cottle describes this factor as the aspiration. ; 
Íor those material things associated with 
leadership in our society by those who do 
not carry out tangible, productive work. 
He suggests that the negative Kuder me- 
chanical might be mirroring unconcern for - 
a materialistic criterion of success. Perhaps 
this factor is concerned with the status and 
role of the individual conferred on him by 
his work and has little to do with the actual 
tasks he performs. 

When we examine the temperament fac- 
tors we find considerable overlap with the 
interest factors and many possibilities for 
different interpretations than those pro- 
posed by the FOCP. Factors 4, 5, 6, and 7 
seem to describe different ways of dealing 
with people such as exerting power over 
them and influencing their behavior, keep- 
ing away from them, or influencing them in 
their opinions, attitudes, or judgments 
about ideas or things. Factors 9, O, and X 
appear to be making the distinction between 
the intuitive and rational ways of dealing 
with data. Factor Y seems related to inter- 
est factors 3 and 8, a liking for order and 
structure. 


Г 
А 
Factor 1 which describes situations 


satisfactions. The positive loadings are the | 
4 
| 


volving a variety of duties often character- 
ized by frequent changes seems to be highly 
subjective. Individuals vary tremendously 
in their interpretation of variety and 
change. Factor 8 describes situations in- 
volving performing adequately under stress 
when confronted with the critical or unex- 
pected or taking risks. This also seems 10 
be a highly subjective concept. “A risk, 
“the critical,” or the “unexpected” are dif- 
ferent things to different people. It de 
pends on what we have been conditioned to 
do or to expect and how effective the con- 
ditioning has been. To make this factor 
use, we need to decide whether we are con- 
cerned with physical danger, making an 10° 
correct decision, with being laughed ab 
with impossible dead lines, or with some 
thing else. 

The above analysis of the interest and + 
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temperament factors used in the FOCP 
shows many unresolved problems. With re- 
spect to interests, it seems doubtful if 
Cottle has done any more than develop 
some tentative hypotheses which should be 
tested carefully before definite decisions are 
reached as to their usefulness. Are "inter- 
ests” and “temperaments” really separate 
dimensions as used by the FOCP? Do the 
individual temperament and interest fac- 
tors selected influence success or failure in 
work? Our answer must be that on the 
basis of the evidence available we do not 
know. 

We turn now to training time: The 
specific vocational preparation part is a 
sufficiently standard concept not to require 
discussion. The general education develop- 
ment factor seems to present more problems. 
This factor provides that each job be evalu- 
ated on the basis of the highest capability 
needed for immediate functioning in one 
or more of the following three ways: reason- 
ing, mathematical, and language develop- 
ment. ‘This means that a doctor, a lawyer, a 
writer, a mathematician, and an executive 
are all given the same rating. Grouping 
these positions may be useful for some 
classification purposes, but its value for 
counseling seems questionable. How can 
we compare mathematical and language de- 

« velopment, and when we get through what 
do we really have? I believe a more useful 
approach is to describe the different ways 
individuals use their intellects. Bruner, 
Goodnow, and Austin in their excellent 
book, The Study of Thinking U], advance 
the thesis that individuals learn to employ 
different strategies for problem solving 
situations depending on how they establish 
a balance among the objectives of getting 
the maximum information from the situa- 
tion, of keeping cognitive strain within 
manageable limits, and of regulating the 
tisk of failure. There are indications that 
these differences become part of the per 
Sonality style of the individual. 

We have all observed how different oc 
cupational groups, or perhaps different 
Specialties within an occupational field pre- 
fer to deal with data in different ways. At 
à recent national meeting of the anthropol- 
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ogists, I saw what I thought to be a clear 
example of this point. The traditional sym- 
bol of the anthropologists has been the 
shovel or perhaps in more recent times the 
tape recorder. "They seem to prefer to work 
with facts they can experience directly. In 
recent years, pioneering members of their 
profession have wandered into cultural 
anthropology, and newer recruits have sug- 
gested statistical and other research tech- 
niques through which conclusions can be 
reached by some formal methodology. The 
old timers snort with rage. To them chi- 
square is à cuss word and IBM equipment 
an instrumentality of the Devil. They de- 
manded eloquently a return to the true 
study of anthropology which to them is the 
direct observation and interpretation of 
data. Among the psychologists there ap- 
pear to be definite differences between the 
clinicians and the researchers. Anne Roe 
[9] reports that she found considerable simi- 
larity between the anthropologists and the 
clinical psychologists. I would guess that 
the psychiatrists would also be found simi- 
lar, particularly those of a psycho-analytical 
persuasion. It is suggested that the com- 
mon thread is a preference for an intuitive 
approach to problem solving and that this 
influenced the individual when he chose 
the occupation. 

The final part of the FOCP we should 
consider is the concept of the job-worker 
situation. As is true for so many of the 
parts of FOCP, the hierarchies of function- 
ing with respect to things, data, and people 
are based on the judgment of trained job 
analysts. Thus it may represent nothing 
more than the institutional biases of the 
USES or the values of the individuals mak- 
ing the ratings. In particular, it is difficult 
to see the validity of some of the various 
steps in the data and people hierarchies. 
With respect to data, synthesizing is con- 
sidered a higher level activity than coordi- 
nating and coordinating is considered 
higher than analyzing. These seem highly 
artificial and unrealistic distinctions. Ana- 
lyzing and synthesizing are part of the proc- 
ess of getting meaning out of data. „Соог- 
dinating sound more like responsibility for 
action. It is hard to see what analyzing, 
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synthesizing, and coordinating have in com- 
mon and how we decide which one is the 
higher level activity. 

With respect to people, mentoring is con- 
sidered to be higher than negotiating. Then 
comes supervising-instruction, and below 
that persuading-diverting. Thus it would 
appear that a social worker performs at a 
higher level with respect to people than an 
ambassador; a supervisor of a group of 
laborers functions at a higher level than a 
skilled actor or comedian. General Patton 
leading his troops into Germany had less 
"people" responsibility than a procedures 
analyst negotiating an agreement for an im- 
proved mail control system. The President 
of the United States is lower on the scale 
than a parish priest. It seems obvious that 
the judgments above are inconsistent with 
the values of our culture. 


The Critical Place of Job Analysis 


However to appraise the FOCP ade- 
quately we need to take a look at its anteced- 
ents. The FOCP is in part an effort to ex- 
pand traditional job analysis methods, 
which assume that knowledge of tasks per- 
mits an estimate of the physical, mental, 
skill, and knowledge requirements of the 
job, and that this is what we need to know 
in order to select someone to do the work. 
"These are what has been called the “can do" 
factors. Anyone familiar in a practical way 
with the world of work knows that attitude, 
motivation, needs, and other "personal 
qualities" of the individual have a. profound 
influence on success or failure in particular 
jobs. These have been called the “will do" 
factors. "Through many of its temperament 
and interest factors the FOCP opens up new 
territory suggesting new dimensions for 
evaluating work. This effort to break 
through the barrier of the “сап do” factors 
has been, it appears, the greatest contribu- 
tion made by FOCP. But the usefulness of 
this pioneering effort has been limited by 
the decision to concentrate attention on 
what gets done and how it gets done, by the 
method used to validate the concepts, and 
by the multiple purposes it attempts to 

achieve. 

The FOCP is based on the assumption 
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that it is possible to translate, by means of 
informed judgments, descriptions of differ- 
ent types of occupational situations ob- 
tained through analysis of tasks, into spe- 
cific worker traits. It is assumed that jobs 
can be more easily identified in terms of 
work situations than in terms of psychologi- 
cal constructs, that it is the differences in 
work processes, tasks, and materials rather 
than differences in people that should deter- 
mine the classification structure. Such an 
approach cannot take into consideration 
motivation, needs, values, and typical be- 
havior patterns. It cannot reflect what the 
job means to the individual. 

Furthermore, the extensive involvement 
of the USES and the Department of Labor 
with the world of work has certain disad- 
vantages. They have commitments in a 
number of fields besides the selection and 
counseling of personnel. They are inter- 
ested in the administration of compensation 
acts, development of manpower policies, 
formulating educational curricula and 
training programs, development of fair la- 
bor standards, and so on. To the extent 
that a system attempts to achieve a variety of 
purposes, it seems likely that it will weaken 
its ability to meet any particular objective. 

Nevertheless it should be noted that the 
developers of the FOCP do not follow 
strictly their edict of avoiding psychological 
constructs. For example, Fine states that 
"job-worker situation is also conceived as а 
behavior situation, different from but con- 
tinuous with the behavior situation in the 
family, school, and play group" [6]. De- 
fining work as a pattern of human behavior 
appears to be a much more profitable ap- 
proach than to focus attention on what gets 
done and how it gets done. Such an ap- 
proach is consistent with the common obser- 
vation that people are surprisingly flexible 
in their talents and frequently able to do 
a wide variety of dissimilar things, but that 
often an individual will function well in 
one situation and fail in another even 
though the work to be done in the two situa- 
tions appears to be identical. 


Beyond Job Analysis 


Many of the factors contained within е 
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FOCP could be reinterpreted in terms of 
а job. as a behavior situation in which the 
individual must have capabilities for deal- 
ing with specific behavioral requirements. 
; The skill, knowledge, and physical require- 
' ments of a job seem to be adequately de- 
fined by the present components of the 
FOCP. Mental requirements are defined in 
part by the data element in the things-data- 
people trichotomy. 

But attention should also be given to the 
requirements and capabilities for dealing 
with power and using energy. In every job, 
the worker has to deal with pressure or 
power exerted on him to influence his be- 
havior. In many, if not most jobs the 
workers are required to influence the be- 
havior of others. If the power is perceived 
as legitimate it is called authority, super- 
vision, or leadership. If it is perceived as 
illegitimate, it is called aggression. Jobs 
can require that the individual act as an 
expert, a critic, a collaborator, etc. In the 
Foreign Service study we found that the 
code clerk likes instructions which are defi- 
nite and specific, the secretary wants to 
please the boss, and the accounting clerk is 
more concerned with meeting standards 
than with either obeying instructions or re- 
sponding to the wishes of the boss. Placing 
à person who resists or rejects authority in 
‚ a secretarial job where she is expected to re- 

spond to the wishes of the boss and try to 

please him makes a dificult situation for 
both the boss and the secretary. Most jobs 
also have requirements for dealing with ag- 
gressive behavior. Sometimes an individual 
must stand firm against aggression as in the 
case of the policemen. In other jobs the in- 
dividual is expected to smooth down ruffled 
| feathers as in the case of a hostess at a res- 
taurant. It seems clear that mixing these ге- 
sponses can lead to disaster. The policeman 

Who always placates or the hostess who al- 

Ways stands firm are almost sure to get into 

difficulties. Likewise the person who re- 

treats into his shell under attack will do 

Poorly as either a policeman or a hostess. 

Jobs vary with respect to the amount of 
energy which the worker is required to 
spend, and individuals vary in the amount 

. Of energy they have available for use. Un- 


ua 
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doubtedly energy is related to attitude, mo- 
tivation, and need. Perhaps there is also a 
general energy factor which is important 
for counseling. For example, it seems quite 
likely that the energy requirements for a 
politician differ from those of a night watch- 
man. 

A number of the temperament and inter- 
est factors of the FOCP can easily be inter- 
preted as ways for dealing with power, but 
the relationship is hazy and they deal with 
only a few of the ways in which relationship 
to power is important to work. "The FOCP 
has no provisions for the various ways of 
using energy. 

But viewing a job as a behavior situation 
is not enough. A job also operates within a 
social and psychological environment. 
Every job is part of a broader structure of 
work and has meaning to other people. It 
may have high status, low status, or impose 
different types of expectation on the indi- 
viduals who occupy it with respect to their 
offhours activities and behavior. They 
may be expected to live in a certain part of 
the city, have a certain type of car, wear 
certain types of clothes, participate in social 
and community affairs in a certain way, etc. 

Every job also has à private meaning to 
the individual filling it. The private mean- 
ing although profoundly affected by the 
public meaning is also quite different from 
it. The job may mean a chance to serve 
during war, a chance to help other people 
with their problems, an opportunity to 
break into a career, having the kind of lei- 
sure-time life the person enjoys, and it al- 
ways means a pay check. These private 
meanings profoundly affect how the indi- 
vidual responds to the job. | 

While the social and private meanings 
of jobs are so many, or complex, and so vari- 
able that it may be impossible or at least 
unprofitable to identify them all, still the 
recruiter or counselor who ignores them 
puts serious limits on the effectiveness of 
his work. An adequate system of analyzing 
the work situation should attempt to iden- 
tify those meanings which commonly have 
an important effect on work performance. 
Take the example of the Foreign Service 
file clerk. We know that males tend to re- 
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sent being assigned this job and seldom do 
good work. This is a factor of importance 
and should be considered when recruiting 
or counseling personnel. 

In this connection we might consider the 
statements of Darley and Haganah: “Be- 
low some cut-off point in the occupational 
hierarchy, work is primarily a means to the 
end of survival and minimal subsistence; the 
tasks of the jobs are not in themselves (in- 
trinsically) interesting, challenging or satis- 
fying” [4]. For such jobs we might be pri- 
marily concerned that the extrinsic incen- 
tives are sufficient, and with respect to the 
behavioral aspects of the job, we might want 
only to eliminate likely failures. An ex- 
ample might be a very routine job easily 
available to housewives. The extrinsic in- 
centive might be that it can be done in con- 
junction with home responsibilities. We 
might assume that almost any housewife 
would be satisfactory providing she had 
sufficiently strong extrinsic motivations, the 
physical capabilities, and was able to cope 
with routine work, There might be no ad- 
vantage in looking for someone who likes 
routine work. 

It is concluded that the FOCP has made a 
substantial contribution to occupational 
knowledge by emphasizing through its tem- 
perament and interest components new di- 
mensions of the world of work beyond those 
considered by conventional job analysis sys- 
tems. But it has not gone far enough and 
has limited itself by an approach which 
causes it to ignore significant factors influ- 
encing occupational choice. For the pur- 
pose of counseling it appears much more 
useful to view the process of relating of 
people and jobs as the matching of the be- 
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havioral capabilities, the values, self image, 
and needs of the individual with the be 
havioral requirements, social meaning, and 
potential private meaning of the job, taking 
into consideration both positive and nega- 
tive valences. This approach would permit 
the counselor to describe the work situation 
in such terms that the individual has an ор- 
portunity to measure himself against the be- 
havioral requirements and meaning of the 
job. 
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GUIDANCE— 


Limited or Unlimited 


ELI GINZBERG 


E YEARS have passed since the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion graciously offered me an opportunity 
to present the outlines of the occupational 
choice theory which my colleagues and I 
were about to publish [6]. At that time I 
was brash enough to set out the challenge 
that it was difficult to understand how guid- 
ance counselors could work effectively in the 
absence of a theory of occupational choice. 
I took cognizance, of course, that most ex- 
perienced counselors had developed for 
themselves an implicit theory which they 
used as a framework for their work, but I 
argued that this was not enough. A field 
can develop soundly only if some of its best 
minds concern themselves with the formula- 
tion and improvement of theory. In the in- 
tervening years, the leaders in the field of 
Buidance responded in a truly remarkable 
manner, for within this short span of time 
~and in scholarship eight years is a short 
period—many significant theoretical ad- 
vances have occurred. 

I hope that I can take some credit for 
stimulating this response and that the in- 
Vitation to address you again was extended 
in the expectation that as a friendly outsider 
I might succeed in challenging you anew. 
At least this is how I have interpreted your 
invitation and how I plan to make use of 

1. This time I do not come armed with 

findings of a specific research investigation 

Into guidance but I am reinforced by the 

multiple reports of the National Manpower 

Council [9-14], each one of which has been 
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concerned with the relations between man- 
power policy and guidance, as well as by 
several investigations carried out under the 
Conservation of Human Resources Project 
which also bear on problems of guidance 
U, 4-6, 8]. The members of the National 
Manpower Council and the research staff at 
Columbia University have been directing 
much effort these past years to clarifying the 
important contribution that guidance can 
make to manpower policy. What I will say 
draws heavily on this work but responsibil- 
ity for the conclusions rests solely with me. 
One further word by way of introduction. 
Some time ago I was startled to see the Na- 
tional Manpower Council taken to task for 
putting forward recommendations that, in 
the opinion of the writer, contradicted the 
basic principles of guidance. The Council 
was charged with being concerned only with 
the nation, not at all with the individual 
[2]. This misunderstanding of the Coun- 
cil's approach leads me to stress that man- 
power policy means, according to the Na- 
tional Manpower Council, the way in which 
all the institutions of a democratic society 
contribute to the development and utiliza- 
tion of the nation's human resources. The 
Council was very careful in its report on A 
Policy for Scientific and Professional Man- 
power [9] to warn against pressing young 
people to enter any particular field, even 
science or engineering. In its recent re- 
port on Womanpower [13] the Council care- 
fully avoided urging more women to enter 
the labor market. From first to last, the 
Council has taken the position that the 
principal objective of manpower policy 
should be to provide maximum opportunity 
for every individual to develop his aptitudes 
and utilize his skills. Its concern has been 
to broaden opportunity, and it has seen 
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guidance as a strategic way of helping indi- 
viduals to learn more about themselves and 
about the world of education and work so 
as to be able to take full advantage of the 
opportunities which exist. 

In light of this background, my plan is to 
review critically the assumptions which give 
direction and substance to guidance today 
and to set forth a series of recommendations 
that flow from this review. 


Basic Assumptions 


The contention is constantly being ad- 
vanced that guidance must deal with the 
whole person and should not be restricted 
solely to vocational, including educational, 
guidance. How does this assumption hold 
up in the face of the fact that to help bring 
about significant changes in the individual's 
basic personality usually requires three years 
of psychoanalytic treatment at a cost of 
$10,000 or more? What are the implica- 
tions that flow from the fact that guidance 
counselors work primarily with adolescents? 
It is well known that young people between 
14 and 18 are very labile and are difficult to 
"reach," particularly by adults in positions 
of authority, How can guidance counselors 
succeed in awakening in 17 and 18 year old 
girls any serious interest in their educational 
and vocational planning when most of them 
are becoming preoccupied with finding a 
marital partner? [3]. It is worth remember- 
ing that approximately one out of every 
four girls is married by 18, and one out of 
every two before she is 21. 

One can be sympathetic with the desire of 
the guidance counselor to deal with the 
"whole person" because he may not other- 
wise be able to help. But there are many 
different levels of relationships. between 
people; and teachers, ministers, and phy- 
sicians have long been able to contribute to 
the development of young people without 
delving into the deeper levels of personality. 
Nor should it be impertinent to inquire 
what special competence most counselors 
possess to venture into the labyrinth of the 
emotions. Many of them have much more 
interest in personality problems than they 

have competence in dealing with them. 
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Like the social worker who is bored wi 
getting an unemployed man a set of f; 
teeth which could add markedly to his em- 
ployability, many counselors are little in- 
terested in the mundane task of helping a 
student to fill out a fellowship form [7]. 

A second important assumption of con- 
temporary guidance is that the counselor 
has responsibility for helping the individual | 
to understand himself better. This seems | 
like a reasonable position until one begins 
to probe it. It has always been something 
of a mystery to me why a reasonably intel- 
ligent young person should not know what 
he is interested in or what his capacities are. 
American schools are surely not loath to 
test and mark pupils. In fact our educa- 
tional system is, if anything, overly con- | 
cerned with grades. Admittedly there may 
be a special problem connected with making 
the results of general intelligence tests avail- 
able to the pupil or his parents. But most 
schools do not hesitate to tell pupils where | 
they stand. 

Many young people do not know enough | 
about the world of work to be able to trans- 
late their interests and capacities readily 
into occupational choices. This represents 
an important task for guidance but it has 
little to do with helping the pupil to know 
himself. Rather it involves helping him to 
learn more about the objective world. dn 
terest inventories can perhaps be justified: 
as one way of helping individuals to learn 
more about the adult world of work. But 
the notion that a person can have a real in- 
terest and be unaware of it is a contradic- 
tion in terms. For inherent in the defini- 
tion of interest is the attraction of the indi- 
vidual towards certain lines of activity in 
preference to others, and an investment 
energy and effort on his part in the pre 
ferred activity because of the satisfactions 
which he derives. When people say they do 
not know what their interests are, they are 
demonstrating unequivocally that they havé 
no real interests. 

From another viewpoint, the need of the 
adolescent is to free himself from the dic 
tates of juvenile interests—to restrict their 
imperiousness so that he can invest more Of 
his energies in dealing with reality. The g 
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youngster who spends all of his time playing 
ball after school may be said to have a deep 
interest. Surely he knows about it, but, un- 
less he is very good and has a chance of be- 
coming a professional, his need is to break 
the stranglehold that this interest has on 
him. 

The analysis up to this point has raised 
considerable doubt whether the counselor 
really needs to concern himself with helping 
individuals to know themselves better in the 
sense of helping them to become better in- 
formed about their interests, capacities, and 
values. The real need that young people 
have is to learn more about the educational 
and occupational world so that they can 
make better choices. This is where the 
counselor can, if he will, be of real help, and 
this will not be easy for him. 

The high school counselor will be con- 
fronted by students who need help to get 
into college, to decide on the type of college 
which they should seek to enter, and how 
they might secure assistance in financing 
their studies. This is the easier part of the 
counselor’s task. What about the much 
larger numbers who have no intention of 
going to college? How does one help them 
to see a connection between their current 
education opportunities and their later 
work? What does guidance mean for young 
people whose working experience will take 
them into the 21st century? How does one 
guide in an economy in which careers are 
the exception—in which most skills are ac- 
quired on the job and through a shifting 
among jobs? 

r The third major assumption that we will 
Inspect is that guidance is a specific field 
and the guidance counselor an expert. We 
must recognize at the outset that guidance 
begins before birth, for no single factor has 
a more determining influence on the indi- 
vidual’s life than his genetic potential and 
the socio-economic position of his parents. 
Next, irrespective of the school of psy- 
chology which one accepts, it is necessary to 
recognize that the home exercises a major 
influence on the development of the child. 
And the same is true of the school in terms 
of the effectiveness with which it provides 
young people with the basic knowledge and 
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skills they require to cope effectively with 
the adult world. 

But the formative institutions do not end 
with home and school. The church, the 
community, the Armed Services in the case 
of boys, and the culture at large all play sig- 
nificant roles in helping to transform the 
child into an adult. It may be banal but it 
is a point worth making that the salary 
structure and the conditions of employment 
which are available in a society are among 
the strongest formative influences on the oc- 
cupational choices of young people. 

The listing of these major forces should 
serve as a warning that guidance counselors, 
if they do not want to be ridiculous, must 
make very modest claims about their place 
in the total process. No matter how com- 
petent they may be, no matter how skilfully 
they perform their tasks, their numbers 
alone must serve as a reminder that they are 
but a small voice in a loud and raucous 
world. 

Many leaders in the guidance movement 
have been aware of what might be called its 
logistical weakness and have striven to in- 
crease the number of counselors and im- 
prove their training. With substantially en- 
larged governmental funds becoming avail- 
able, their efforts will soon be reflected in 
larger and stronger guidance staffs. But one 
does not need to be a pessimist to empha- 
size that the guidance movement will long 
be confronted with a serious personnel 
deficiency, both in numbers and quality. 
No other conclusion is possible when one 
considers the qualities and training те 
quired to be a good counselor and the many 
attractive occupational alternatives that 
exist. 

If it is necessary to postulate an almost 
indefinite shortage of well-qualified coun- 
selors, then one must face up to the impli- 
cations that many who will continue to pro- 
vide guidance will be poorly suited or 
poorly trained. This raises the question 
whether no guidance may not be better than 
guidance by individuals who have serious 
handicaps. To drive the point home, high 
school students in one of the better school 
systems in the country were being advised 
as late as 1951 that they should stay out of 
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academic courses because the professions 
were overcrowded. To raise another rele- 
vant question: what percentage of all high 
school counselors are women who have had 
no work experience other than teaching? 
How likely are they to be able to give young 
men good occupational advice? 

Several implications flow from this in- 
spection of some of the underlying assump- 
tions of present-day guidance. The first is 
that guidance has unrealistically high aims. 
A professional group would fail in its re- 
sponsibilities to itself and to the community 
unless it kept raising its sights, but to get 
them so high that they cannot possibly be 
realized is to endanger the contribution that 
more reasonable goals could make to lifting 
the level of current performance. 

Closely related to the foregoing is the tre- 
mendous discrepancy between resources and 
objectives. The size of the gap justifies the 
following challenge: How can guidance 
restructure its aims and procedures so as to 
make its maximum contribution? 


Strategic Recommendations 


Guidance can help itself by recognizing 
that many young people waste their poten- 
tialities by: 

1. A failure to aim high enough. 

2. A failure to develop a flexible strategy 
in decision-making. 

3. A failure to take full 
their opportunities. 

With respect to those who fail to aim 
high enough, the first step is to identify the 
more important groups where this occurs. 
Two stand out: children from minority 
groups and girls. It is becoming clear that 
the Negro will be able to take full advan- 
tage of his new opportunities only to the ex- 
tent that young people will make their 
choices with an eye to the desegregated 
world of tomorrow rather than with a con- 
sciousness of the discrimination of yesterday 
and will put forth the effort required to 
qualify themselves for the new jobs to which 
they can now gain access [5]. 

The silent revolution which has been tak- 
ing place with respect to the role of women 
in paid employment has surely not been 
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fully absorbed and acted upon by the pres- 
ent generation of girls in school and college, 
That they will work out of the home on the 
average of at least 25 years of their adult 
life—in addition to the years that they will 
spend at home raising their children—has 
not yet been significantly reflected in the 
educational preparation of young women. 
Here are two very large groups where the 
guidance counselor will find pay dirt al- 
though he will have to struggle long and 
hard to discover the most effective ways of 
“getting through” to these groups. 

No informed person will question the 
statement that many young people do them- 
selves a serious disservice by failing to adopt 
a flexible strategy in their educational-oc- 
cupational planning. It is clearly not easy 
for a youngster of 14 or 15, especially if his 
parents cannot help him, to choose from 
among the galaxy of offerings that confront 
him and to understand how his present 
choices will restrict and delimit him later 
on. One of the most pervasive influences 
of adolescence is the peer group, and it is 
very difficult for most individuals not to go 
along with their friends. To make matters 
worse, many school systems, to simplify their 
administrative problems, tend to herd those 
from less affluent homes into vocational edu- 
cation in the hope that they can cut their 
drop-out rate—a prime objective of many Г 
educators! 

Even in the absence of pressures from the 
peer group and from school administrators, 
many young people would still be hard put 
to recognize the desirability of developing 
a flexible strategy which would enable them 
to keep open important options as long as 
possible. How many boys at the beginning 
of high school have any awareness that if 
they want to enter the Air Force, they had 
better study hard and get good marks in 
mathematics? How many college girls who 
drift into majoring in French literature 
ever stop to ask themselves whether there 
might be some other subject in which they 
are interested and for which they have thé 
requisite background that might provide 
them with better preparation for the worl 
of work in which they are likely to зрее | 
considerable proportion of their adult life? 
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How many members of “The Unsilent Gen- 
eration” who take pride in spending as little 
time as possible on their studies have any 
understanding of the consequences of such 
behavior on their career prospects? 

Admittedly, it is no easy task for guidance 
counselors to help individuals see the rela- 
tions between their present actions and 
their future situations. But difficult as it 
is, success brings significant rewards. Since 
a young person cannot relive his school 
years, the more he can avoid making de- 
cisions which he will later regret, the better. 

Opportunities exist only to the extent 
that people know about them. Ours is a 
society rich in opportunities, but much re- 
mains to be done to bring the opportunities 
which exist to the attention of those who 
can best profit from them. While coun- 
selors are today spending considerable time 
making their students aware of the oppor- 
tunities which they have—or could have if 
they qualified themselves—large returns 
would result from an intensification of 
effort along these lines. 

The last few years have witnessed a 
spectacular increase in opportunities for 
young people to secure scholarship and 
fellowship assistance or to gain excellent 
training in industry or in the Armed Forces. 
Those most in need of having these oppor- 
tunities called to their attention come from 
families or communities where they are 
least likely to learn of their existence. This 
places a particular responsibility on the 
guidance counselor who comes into contact 
with people from the more disadvantaged 
groups. But children from well-to-do 
homes also have need for information and 
advice in the face of the ever-rising costs of 
College and the increasing difficulty of gain- 
ing admission. 

Because large corporations can usually 
Secure a sufficient number of high school 
graduates for their training courses, al- 
though in a tight labor market not neces- 
sarily a sufficient number of good appli- 
cants, they seldom make a major effort to 
advertise their programs. This means that 
many young people in the rural sections of 
the country or from small towns have no 
knowledge of these programs. The colla- 
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tion and dissemination of information 
about the formal training opportunities in 
industry, while difficult, would contribute 
greatly to broadening the options of many 
able young people who for one reason or 
another do not go to college. 

Similarly, most boys do not have the fog- 
giest notion of the excellent opportunities 
for specialist training in the Armed Forces. 
Some time ago, I had occasion to advise 
some Negro leaders in one of the southern 
states not to press for more money to im- 
prove their backward and inadequate voca- 
tional schools, but to use any additional 
monies for raising the quality of instruction 
in their general high schools. I pointed 
out that Negro boys, if they could qualify 
for specialist training in military service 
could acquire a much higher level of skill in 
the Armed Forces than in even a vastly im- 
proved vocational high school. 

Enough has been said, although much 
more could be said, to illustrate the need for 
disseminating more complete information 
about the wide range of educational and 
training opportunities which exist, espe- 
cially to those young people who, because of 
limited family background, are most in need 
of learning about them. 

In order not to complicate this already 
ambitious review, the analysis up to this 
point has dealt exclusively with the prob- 
lems of guidance for young people. At least 
passing recognition should be given to the 
very substantial needs of other groups in 
the community, especially the large number 
of mature women who enter or reenter the 
labor force, sometimes after an absence of 
10 or even 20 years. Here is a group that 
is particularly in need of information about 
the opportunities which exist. This brief 
mention of the mature worker should serve 
as a reminder that guidance, while it must 
concentrate on the young and be continued 
in the schools, also has obligations and re- 
sponsibilities that go far beyond [14]. 


Implications 


It may be helpful by way of summary and 
emphasis to make explicit the major impli- 
cations of the foregoing. 
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Most people guide themselves in terms of 
their experiences in the family, the com- 
munity, and the culture. It would be pre- 
sumptuous for guidance counselors to 
assume that it is their responsibility to take 
over the guidance function that has from 
time immemorial been carried on by par- 
ents, teachers, and community leaders. 
Their special province is to seek to reduce 
the waste incident to the way in which 
guidance takes place. They can do this best 
by identifying the major limitations in the 
conventional process and seeking to provide 
effective remedial help. We have identified 
three major shortcomings, each of which 
takes a heavy toll-many young people aim 
too low, they fail to develop a flexible strat- 
egy, and they frequently have inadequate 
knowledge of the opportunities that are 
open to them. To the extent that guidance 
counselors can reduce the wastes resulting 
from these defects, they would be making an 
outstanding contribution to the well-being 
of individuals and of society. 

But the problems which they face far ex- 
ceed their own resources. Their only chance 
of success is to recognize how little they can 
do on their own, how much they may be 
able to do if they succeed in eliciting help 
from those in a position to be of assistance. 

Their primary task is to serve as leaders 
and catalysts in eliciting the effective co- 
operation of parents, teachers, business, 
labor, and government. Counselors can 
never acquire enough knowledge of the rap- 
idly changing economy and society to be- 
come experts in their own right about all 
the different facets that have a direct rele- 
vance for guidance. But they can make a 
major contribution by seeking to stimulate 
and focus the assistance of those who do 
have specialized competence in various 
fields [4]. 

To move rapidly in this direction, guid- 
ance counselors must make their peace with 
the fact that they are not and should not 


strive to become psychotherapists. They 
should recognize and be proud of the oppor- 
tunities that they have to make a meaning- 
ful contribution to the better preparation of 
young people for work and life and to assist . 
other groups in need of guidance services, 
"They must recognize that they are few in 
number and that they cannot possibly con- 
trol the great expanse of knowledge re- 
quired for effective guidance. If they re- 
member their own limitations and learn to 
make use of the rich resources of society, 
then—and only then—will they be able to 
discharge their important responsibilities 
effectively. 
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Effects of Growth, Practice, and Coaching 
On Scholastic Aptitude Test Scores 


EDWARD FRANKEL 


е. MANY COLLEGES, large and small, 
public and private, expect their appli- 
cants to submit the results of College En- 


"trance Examination Board (CEEB) tests as 


part of the admission procedure. ‘The col- 
leges require students to take the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (SAT) and may also require 
achievement tests in various subject matter 
areas. The purpose of the SAT is to im- 
prove the selection of students for college 
admission. According to the Educational 
Testing Service [4], these tests have been de- 
Signed to identify the college candidates 
who have the mental equipment to succeed 
in college. The SAT is divided into Verbal 
and Mathematical sub-tests which are des- 
ignated as SAT-V and SAT-M respectively. 
The purpose of these aptitude tests [4] is to 

measure two aspects of a student's general 
reasoning ability—his power to reason with 
verbal symbols and his power to reason with 
mathematical symbols." 

In the academic secondary schools where 
a considerable portion of the student popu- 
lation is college bound, these tests are of 
great importance and in many instances 
may determine whether or not a youngster 
will go on to college. The great competi- 
tion to gain admission to college, especially 
to the so-called “name” colleges, and the 
fact that more colleges have steadily become 
more selective have increased the impor- 
tance of “doing well” on the CEEB tests. 
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Also, since 1957 the City Colleges of New 
York have been using the SAT scores for 
screening and selecting students who have 
not attained the scholastic average required 
for admission. In addition, the pressure cre- 
ated by the many special tutoring courses 
and the growing number of work books 
written specifically to help students prepare 
for the SAT have further focused attention 
on these examinations. 

There has been an increase not only in 
the number of secondary school seniors tak- 
ing the SAT each year, but also an even 
more dramatic rise in the number of jun- 
iors. Duggan [5] reports that from 1953 to 
1958 the number of seniors taking the SAT 
each year has increased twọ and one-half 
times. By contrast, over the same five year 
period the number of juniors annually tak- 
ing the test increased six times, This 
growth is ascribed to guidance counselors 
who have increasingly encouraged juniors 
to take the SAT for the purposes of prac- 
tice, guidance, or both. The colleges, (00, 
have in greater numbers spurred junior 
testing because of their “early admissions” 
and “early decisions” plans. In the former, 
a few students are admitted to college di- 
rectly from the llth year of secondary 
school. The latter is a relatively new pro: 
cedure in which the colleges make admis- 
sion decisions early in the fall of the senior 
year based on junior SAT scores. 

The race to "get into the college" of 
one's choice is becoming more and more 
competitive now that the starting line is 
being pushed back to the 11th year. Com- 
peting students and their parents as well as 
secondary school counselors are confronted 
with many problems related to the SAT. 
There is much uncertainty and anxiety sur- 
rounding such questions as how to prepare 
for CEEB examinations, the relative impor- 
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TABLE | 
Scholastic Aptitude Test Scores of Seniors Without Preliminary Experience 


“SA T-V- SAT-M- 
N Mean S.D. Range t-value Mean S.D. Range t-value 
Dec. SAT 51 580.94 77.30 370-728 612.84 80.18 449-798 $ 
Jan. SAT 23 588.61 73.36 419-734 602.00 91.99 450—758 dod 
Difference 7.67 0.49 10.84 0.49 


tance of scholastic achievement and SAT 
scores in selecting a college, the effects of 
growth and practice on SAT scores, the 
value of coaching courses, and the like. 

The present investigation was designed 
to study some of the factors which influence 
SAT scores, specifically the effects of prac- 
tice, growth, and coaching. The study was 
limited to the senior class of June, 1959, 
at the Bronx High School of Science con- 
sisting of 774 students, 98 per cent of whom 
were admitted to colleges; of these about 40 
per cent are going to the City Colleges. In 
their junior year, 700 took the SAT and 74 
chose not to. However, in the senior year, 
every student took the SAT at one time or 
another. 


Effecis of Practice and Growth 


The purpose of this first aspect of the 
study was to measure the change in SAT 
Scores attributable to (a) growth, and (b) 
practice. Levine and Angoff [7] defined 
practice as “first hand experience with the 
test” and growth as “the change in ability 
over a period of time resulting from causes 
other than practice.” The terms growth 
and practice were used as defined above. 
Measures of growth were obtained from the 
scores achieved on the December and Jan- 
uary SAT by the 74 students who had not 
taken tests in their junior year. Measures 
of the effects of growth and practice com- 


i The 74 students who did not take the junior 
SAT did not differ from the rest of the group in any 
special manner except that they chose not to take 
the SAT in their junior year. Study of the two 
subgroups for difference in IQ revealed that the 51 
who took the December SAT had a mean 1Q of 
143.0 and 23 who took the January SAT showed a 
mean IQ of 145.61, with a critical ratio of 1.00, in- 
dicating that there was no statistically significant 
difference between the two groups in this respect. 
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bined were obtained from two groups: (a) 
those who had taken the May SAT as jun- 
iors and the December SAT as seniors, and 
(b) students who had taken the May SAT as 
juniors and the January SAT as seniors. 


Effects of Growth 


The scores of the 74 students who did not 
take the junior SAT as preliminary experi- 
ence are given in TABLE 1. 

The 23 students who took the January 
SAT for the first time attained a mean score 
of 7.67 points higher on the Verbal test 
than the 51 who took the December SAT. 
On the SAT-M, the December group scored 
10.84 points higher than the January group. 
These differences were not statistically sig- 
nificant, the t-values being 0.49 for the 
SAT-V and 0.49 for the SAT-M scores. 
From this data, a difference of one month? 
did not appear to influence SAT scores and 
reveal the effects of growth. In addition, 
the fact that the sample available for study 
was small may account for these results. 
Furthermore, a variation of 10 points due 
to the "equating error," that is, the differ- 
ences in test forms from edition to edition, 
is to be expected. 

The effects of practice and growth on 
SAT scores were studied by comparing the 
test performance of two groups of students: 
(1) Those who had taken the May-Decem- 
ber combination of SAT only and (2) those 
who had taken the May-January combina- 
tion only. Practice effect was also studied 
by comparing the results of the December 


ŽA more valid study of the effects of growth would 
be one with a time difference greater than OD! 
month. However, since all 74 students took either 
the December or the January SAT for the first time 
a longer time interval as an estimate of the effect 
growth was not possible. 
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TABLE 2 


Comparison of SAT Scores for May, 1958, and December, 1959, 
Tests of 108 Candidates 


SAT-V- SAT-M- 
Mean S.D. Range t-value Mean S.D. Range t-value 
May 574,16 79.42 401-736 597.67 83.23 398-800 
Dec. 596.03 84.06 345-734 ate 642.26 77.99 467-800 siete 
Diff. 21.87 4.88* 44.59 9.09* 


* Significant at and beyond the 0,01 level. 


SAT of those who had taken the May 
Boards in the junior year with those who 
had not and the January SAT scores of 
those who had the previous May Board ex- 
perience with those without this experience. 

The test performance of the May-Decem- 
ber group is given in TABLE 2. 

The changes in the SAT scores of the 
May-January group are given in TABLE 3. 

The increase in SAT-V score for the May- 
December group was 21.87; for the May- 
January group 58.04, more than two and 
one-half as much as the first group. The 
changes in SAT scores from the junior to 
the senior year were then statistically signifi- 
cant for both groups and for both tests. 

A comparison of the test performance of 
both groups on the May SAT revealed fur- 
ther variations. The December group 
achieved a mean score 17.95 points higher 
on the May SAT-V and 28.88 points higher 
on the May SAT-M, the t-value for these 
differences were 1.52 and 2.06 respectively, 
the latter value is significant at the .05 level. 
A comparison of the senior year perform- 
ance of the two groups showed that the 
January group had achieved a mean score 
18.22 higher on the SAT-V than the Decem- 
ber group but the December group scored 


12.19 higher on the SAT-M, with t-values 
of 1.48 and 0.92 respectively. 

Though there were these considerable 
differences between the two groups in size 
and in performance, in the further study of 
scores, the two groups were considered to- 
gether. One reason for combining the two 
was the equating error, which, according to 
Levine and Angoff [7], may be as high as 15 
points. Moreover, it was clear that a differ- 
ence of one month between the December 
and January SAT would have very little, if 
any, effect on the scores in terms of growth. 
The average increase for the two groups to- 
gether on the SAT-V was 34.66 points and 
on the SAT-M, 50.49. These findings are in 
general agreement. with those of other in- 
vestigators. Watkins [8], studied the change 
in score on the May, 1957, and the January, 
1958, SAT scores of 658 candidates and 
found that the mean May-January score 
change was 42.4 points for the Verbal and 
31.11 points for the Mathematics. Levine 
and Angoff [7] concluded that the combined 
effect of growth and practice is a 30 point 
gain from May to January on the verbal 
test. Duggan [5] has suggested that for stu- 
dents who are or will be studying mathe- 
matics in the senior year, (We) add a total 


TABLE 3 
1958, to January, 1959, for 58 Candidates 


Changes in SAT Scores From May, 
ВИЕ Е up LE AM eee 


pS A S 


Mean S.D. Range t-value 
i 568.79 84,54 408-719 "p 


67.74 420-717 


70.65 


May, 1958 
Jan., 1959 


556.21 
614.25 


451-753 


Mean S.D. Range t-value 
м7 (3007 73.14 510-766 ws 
7.50* 61.28 woe ex 10.42 


Change 58:04, of ce ca : 


* Significant at and beyond the 0.01 level. 
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of about 50 points to the junior SAT-M 
score to estimate the probable senior score. 
This increment is applicable to both groups 
since 12th year mathematics is studied by al- 
most all the seniors at the Bronx High 
School of Science. 

In order to study the effect of practice 
alone, test results on the December and Jan- 
uary SAT were compared for those with 
preliminary experience and those without 
May examination experience. Those with 
May SAT experience scored higher as seen 
in TABLE 4. 


TABLE 4 


Gainin SAT Scores of Candidates with Preliminary 
Tests over Those Without Preliminary Experience 
——À ÁÁÓPC Once 


SAT-V- SAT-M- 
Mean Mean 
N Change — t-value Change t-value 
December 106 15.09 1.11 29.85. 2.23* 
January 58 25.64 1.43 28.07 1.51 
Average change 18.88 29,21 


* Significant at and beyond the 0.05 level. 


Practice effect then, added almost 90 
points to the SAT-V and almost 30 to the 
SAT-M. The increment in the SAT-M 
Scores was constant for both the December 
and January groups. The only statistically 
significant difference in score gain of the 
experienced over the inexperienced group 
was in the December SAT-M; there the dif- 
ference was 2.23, significant at the .05 level. 
Levine and Angoff [7] had found that the 
effect of practice on the SAT was an average 
increase of 10 points to each part of the 
test; in our group the difference was con- 
siderably greater. Once again the differ- 
ence in results may be a consequence of the 
equating error or may be attributed to the 
quality of the groups themselves. 


Effects of Coaching 

The purpose of this part of the study was 
to determine the effects of the intensive 
drill or special “coaching” by private com- 
mercial courses outside of school on SAT 
scores, 

The experimental group for this study 
consisted of 45 pairs of students selected on 
the basis of the following criteria: 
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l. Each pair consisted of a student who - 
had taken a coaching course and one who 
had not. 3 

2. Both members of the pairs had taken 
the May, 1958, SAT-V and SAT-M tests! 
and had scored within 10 points of one | 
another on each part of the test. 

3. The “coached” member of the pair 
had taken a course between May, 1958, and 
December, 1958, or January, 1959. 

4. Both members of the pairs had taken 
the same SAT tests as seniors. 

5. Boys were matched with boys and girls 
with girls. 

The students who had taken a coaching 
course were selected by means of a ques- 
tionnaire? prepared by the investigator. 
This questionnaire was distributed in 
March, 1959, to the senior class of June, 
1959. Fifty-four seniors who had enrolled 
in coaching courses between the junior and 
senior SAT were found. Using the match- 
ing criteria above, it was possible to select 
45 pairs of students, 24 pairs who had taken 
the December, 1958, SAT and 21 who had 
taken the January, 1959, tests. The ques- 
tionnaire revealed that every “coached” stu- 
dent had been enrolled in a group of ap- 
proximately 25 and had had 10 sessions of 
three hours each for a total of 30 coaching 
hours during the senior year just before the 
December or January SAT. 

A comparison of the SAT scored 
achieved by the two groups is presented in 
TABLE 5. 

The mean May SAT-V scores of the 
coached group was 560.58 and that of the 
uncoached group 559.20, a difference which 
Was Statistically insignificant. The mean 
SAT-M scores of the coached group was 
575.55 as compared to 573.44 for the un 
coached group, again a difference which 
was statistically insignificant. Although the 
two groups were initially matched on the. 
basis of a maximum difference of 10 points 
on each part of the May SAT, the total 
effect of matching reduced these differences 
to statistical insignificance. 


{ 
“A copy of the questionnaire used to collect the | 
above data may be obtained from the author. - 
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TABLE 5 


Comparison of the Junior and Senior SAT Scores of Forty-Five Pairs of Coached and Uncoached 
Senior Students 


—G 
E E p 'oached- Uncoached- 

D. Range t-value Mean S.D. Range t-value 
May 560.58 72.56 426-711 

d 559.20 70.72 2: 
Dec./Jan. 607.22 72.10 445-747 e^ 597.47 72.86 deo 
Difference 46.64 Ran л 5.02* 38.27 í 43 
АТМ. г. {Р Я у my n» vod 
May 575.55 61.02 4667 D 3. 3.0 1-7 ve 

$ F 700 573.44 63.04 461- 

Dec./Tan. 641.94 56.94 513—752 n 630.44 70.02 120 
Difference 66.07 E 8.57* 57.00 i 8.96* 


* Significant at and beyond the 0.01 level. 


The change in SAT scores in all four 
cases was statistically significant, that is, 
the coached group gained 46.64 on the ver- 
bal and 66.07 on the mathematics, the un- 
coached group gained 38.27 and 57.00 
points respectively. It is interesting to note 
that the SAT-M scores for both groups im- 
proved by approximately 20 points more 
than the SAT-V. 
ae abuses of the differences in senior 
cee s of the two groups is given in 


TABLE 6 


Differences in Senior SAT Scores of Coached 
and Uncoached Students 


—SAT-V— —SAT-M— 
Un- Un- 
Coached coached Coached coached 
Difference 8.38 9.07 Sai 
Range —46 to —80 to —29 to —19 to 
147 199 218 203 
t-value 0.94 1.06 


MEME Gps АН н ШК Ашы c7 ls 


The mean increase in the SAT-V score 
was 8.38 points greater for the coached than 
for the uncoached group and 9.07 points 
greater on the SAT-M score for the coached 
group. Neither increase was statistically sig- 
nificant. 

_ Analyzing the change in scores using 
intervals of 100, the greatest gain for both 
groups was in the 400 to 499 category. Here 
the two groups showed an improvement of 
almost 70 points in both the SAT-V and 
the SAT-M scores. However, even here, 
the difference in score gain was only five 
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points more for the coached over the un- 
coached group for the SAT-V and three 
points more for the uncoached group on 
the SAT-M. The greatest spread in score 
between the two groups appeared in the 
500 to 599 category. Here the coached 
group gained 14 points more on the SAT-V 
and 18 points more on the SAT-M than the 
uncoached group. 

It appeared, then, that for the group 
under study, the 30 hours of coaching in 
groups of about 25 students had very little 
effect upon SAT scores. Basically these re- 
sults are in agreement with the findings of 
Dyer [4], French [6], Dear [2], and others 
who studied different coaching procedures. 

Dyer and French each studied the effects 
of a classroom coaching program of 20 pe- 
riods; students practiced mathematics and 
verbal exercises and then discussed their re- 
sults immediately with their tutor. Sum- 
marizing the results of these two studies, 
French noted that “this specific coaching for 
the SAT did raise scores slightly, in general, 
but the amount of increase in scores was so 
small that a similar amount of regular 
school instruction is likely to be just as help- 
ful to the student on the test and probably 
more beneficial in the student's general ed- 
ucation.” In the Dear study [2], 74 stu- 
dents received intensive and individualized 
coaching from mid-November, 1956, to 
early March, 1957. A selected tutor met 
one class period with each of three pairs of 
students, one period being devoted to ver- 
bal practice, one to mathematics, and one 
to homework. Some of his main findings 
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were (a) the coached group showed no sig- 
nificant gain over the control group on the 
SAT-V, (b) the coached group gained about 
26 points over the control group on the 
March, 1957, SAT-M, and (c) those in the 
coached group who took the SAT in Janu- 
ary showed an increase of about 21 points 
over the control group on the January 
SAT-M scores. Dear concluded that “the 
verbal section of the test showed no sus- 
ceptibility to coaching efforts, while the 
mathematics section was to a limited extent 
coachable” but that “these gains in mathe- 
matics scores, though statistically signifi- 
cant, are probably not of sufficient magni- 
tude to give coached students an unfair ad- 
vantage in college admission proceedings.” 

One point of difference between the pres- 
ent study and that of Dear’s is on the sub- 
ject of the effect of coaching on the SAT-M 
scores. The present study showed no sta- 
tistically significant gain of the coached 
group over the uncoached group. 

Both Levine and Angoff [7], and Dear [2] 
have shown that the gain on the SAT-M is 
related to the amount of mathematics 
studied in the senior year rather than 
specific coaching, The Statistically insig- 
nificant difference in the SAT-M between 
the two groups may be attributed to the 
fact that practically every student in both 
groups under investigation was studying 
12th year mathematics. 

The general conclusion concerning the 
effects of commercial coaching courses on 
SAT scores which may be drawn from this 
study is best summarized by the following 
Statement made by the Trustees of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board [7] in re- 
sponse to repeated requests from secondary 


schools concerning special "coaching" or 
drill for Board tests: 


"The evidence collected leads us to conclude that 
intensive drill for the SAT does not yield gains 
in scores large enough to affect decisions made by 
the colleges with respect to admission of stu- 
dents. Of the two parts of the test, the Verbal 
part seems almost totally insensitive to drill, 
while the Mathematics part, for some groups, may 
with effort be raised so little, perhaps an aver- 
age of 25 points on a 600 point scale, that it is 
not reasonable to believe that admission de- 
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cisions are allowed to turn on such slender dif- 
ferences,” 


Student Reactions 


Student evaluation of coaching courses by 
means of questionnaire responses revealed 
that approximately 60 per cent of those 
answering the question, “Would you recom- 
mend that students take a coaching in prep- 
aration for the SAT?,” answered in the 
affimative, 20 per cent in the negative, and 
20 per cent were undecided. The chief 
values ascribed to coaching courses by these 
students were (a) self-confidence, (b) review 
effect, (c) acquaintance with SAT type ex- 
amination questions, and (d) incentive for 
self-study, 


Summary and Conclusions 


The purpose of the present investigation 
was to determine the extent to which such 
factors as practice, growth, and coaching 
affect the SAT scores of high school sen- 
iors in the class of June, 1959, at the Bronx 
High School, 98 per cent of whom entered 
colleges. 

The effect of growth was studied by com- 
paring the SAT scores of 74 seniors who 
had not taken the tests in their junior year; 
51 took the December, 1958, SAT for the 
first time and 23 the January, 1959, tests. 
No statistically significant difference in 
scores for these two groups was found; the 
December group scored 10 points higher on 
the SAT-M and the January group 8 points 
higher on the SAT-V. 

The effects of practice and growth were 
studied by comparing the test performance 
of two groups of seniors; those who had 
taken the May-December SAT only with 
those who had taken the May-January tests 
only. The change in SAT scores for both 
groups on the SAT-V and SAT-M was sta- 
tistically significant; the average increase of 
senior scores over junior test results was ap- 
proximately 30 points in the Verbal and 
50 points in Mathematics. These findings 
were in agreement with those of previous 
studies. 

The degree to which practice affected 
SAT scores was determined by comparing 
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senior test scores with junior SAT experi- 
ence and those without such experience. 
On the average, students with preliminary 
junior test experience added 18 points 
more to their SAT-V scores and 30 points 
more to their SAT-M scores than those 
without test experience in their junior 
year. 

The effect of coaching on SAT scores was 
studied by comparing the differences in 
senior scores of 45 pairs of seniors, each 
pair consisting of a coached and an un- 
coached student who had scored within 10 
points of one another on each part of the 
May, 1958, SAT and had taken the same 
SAT in the senior year. 

The coached group showed по signifi- 
cant gain over the uncoached group on 
either the SAT-V or the SAT-M. The 
coached group outscored the uncoached 
group by about eight points on the SAT-V 
and nine points on the SAT-M, neither 
value being statistically significant. These 
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Stability of Work Experience 


As a Predictor of Success 


in Terminal Vocational Training 


JOSEPH J. MOTTO 


А RECURRING PROBLEM faced by vocational 
counselors concerns the identification 
of counselees’ characteristic vocational reac- 
tion patterns. 

Gellman [3] has discussed the concept of 
the characteristic vocational pattern which 
reflects personality structure and influences 
the manner in which needs and desires are 
incorporated in work situations. He pre- 
sents the following aspects of a vocational 
pattern: the meaning of work to the in- 
dividual; the ability to derive satisfactions 
from work; mobilization of energy in a work 
situation; the capacity to adjust to inter- 
personal relations on the job; positive and 
negative work identifications; and the 
ability to adjust to work pressures. Cohen 
12] has reiterated the importance of identifi- 
cation of the individual’s characteristic work 
pattern as this relates to the development of 
an acceptable work personality. If it is 
assumed that the vocational pattern is a 
Significant determinant of the individual's 
reactions to work situations, the identifica- 
tion of behavioral or personality compo- 
nents of the pattern would lead to more 
accurate predictions of reactions to employ- 
ment and training. 

For purposes of this Paper, the character- 
istic vocational pattern may be thought of 
as the manner in which the individual uses 
vocational situations to achieve need satis- 
factions. 

In counseling with disabled clients, the 
identification of typical vocational reaction 


Joseren J. Morro is with the University of Mich- 
igan Extension Service, Flint, Michigan. 
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patterns is of particular urgency because of 
the additional variable presented by the 
effect of the disability upon body image and 
self-concept. It is partly on the basis of this À 
existing system of reactions that the coun- 

selor is able to make a prediction of the 
manner in which a disabled person will 
react in a training or a competitive work 
situation. Knowledge of the severity of the 
disability in itself does not permit accurate 
prediction of counselee response to train- 
ing for the purpose of vocational adjust- 
ment. It has become axiomatic that one 
can predict more successfully by knowing 
who the disabled person is, i.e., personality 
characteristics, than by knowing the extent 
of the disability. { 

One factor which emerges when we ех- 
amine possible behavioral correlates of the 
vocational pattern is the stability of pre- - 
vious work experience. It would seem that 
the stability-instability dimension of the 
individual's work history should reveal to 
some degree his interpretation of the mean- 
ing of work, his ability to derive satisfac- 
tions from work, the capacity to adjust to 
interpersonal relations on the job, and the 
ability to adjust to work pressures. 

A review of the literature indicates that 
only cursory attention has been given to 
the relationship of previous work experi | 
€nce to success and failure in training situa- 
tions. Meadow and Tillem [4] studied the 
effectiveness of the Jewish Vocational Serv- 
ice's diagnostic rehabilitation program by 
evaluating the subsequent vocational ad- 
justment of clients who complete the work 
evaluation program, using a follow-up tech- 
nique. All of their 35 subjects were of 
questionable competitive employability: - 
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They found no relationship between work 
history stability and post-workshop job ad- 
justment. 


Study Population 

The purpose of the present paper is to 
examine the relationship between the sta- 
bility of employment history and response 
to terminal vocational training in a group 
of 64 disabled veterans. The mean age of 
the group was 26 years; educational level, 
9.5 grades; and Army General Classification 
Test IQ, 103. They were enrolled in the 
following programs: clerical, 24; office 
machine service, 18; watch and clock repair, 
10; radio-television, 8; and wood shop, 4.2 


* All of the subjects received vocational coun- 


seling services prior to entry into training. 
A Veterans Administration training special- 
ist maintained regular monthly contacts 
with each trainee and coordinated his work 
with training institution administrators. 

The categories of disability were as fol- 
lows: emotional, 24; tuberculosis, 12; gun- 
shot wounds, 16; cardiovascular, 6; and 
orthopedic, 6. The effect of the disability 
upon training was minimized as a result of 
counseling. A primary counseling goal was 
the determination of a vocational objective 
which would exploit the individual's 
strengths. In each case, the training ob- 
Jective was deemed suitable by a rehabilita- 
Поп team consisting of the counselor, a 
training specialist, and the rehabilitation 
physician, ‘That the disability was not а 
significant determinant of training outcome 
Was suggested by the fact that only one of 
the 15 who terminated training did so be- 
cause of exacerbation of the disability. 

In order to quantify work history, coun- 
seling records were examined and the work 
history of each subject was evaluated in 
terms of the following categories developed 
by Meadow and Tillem [4]: 

A. Practically full-time employment until 
Shortly before entering training. 

B. Employed approximately one-half to 
three-quarters of possible time during work- 
Ing years. 


E 
Appreciation is expressed to Mr. Lloyd Chap- 
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C. Sporadic and short-time employment. 

D. No significant work experience. 

The work history ratings were related to 
two criteria: completion or discontinuance 
of training, and placeability in the com- 
petitive labor market as rated by instruc- 
tors’ evaluations. Each trainee was rated 
by his instructor in one of the following 
four categories: 

I. Highly placeable in a competitive work 
situation. 

П. Generally placeable but unable to 
compete with non-disabled workers. 

Ill. Placeable only in a selected facility. 

IV. Marginally placeable. 

The progress of trainees is constantly be- 
ing evaluated by instructors in terms of the 
goal of the rehabilitation program of suc- 
cessful placement in the vocation for which 
the individual is being trained. Thus, the 
placeability ratings represent а quantifica- 
tion of an evaluation process which is in 
constant progress. 


Results 

The primary concern of this study is the 
relationship between the stability of work 
experience and the employability of the 
individual in the area for which training 
was provided. 

It will be seen in Taste 1 that when 

oups A and D are combined, 30 of the $2 
subjects (93.8 per cent) completed training; 
while for groups B and C, 19 of the $2 
(59.4 per cent) completed training. — 

To determine if age was а factor in the 
success-failure groups, the mean ages of the 
49 who completed training and the 15 who 


TABLE 1 
Work Experience Ratings and Outcome 


Training 
Training 


of 


Work Ex- ў a 
perience Mean Training Discon- 
Rating N Age Completed tinued 
A 22, , 326 20 2 
B 16 24.3 12 4 
с 16 25.3 7 9 
р 10 21.8 10 0 
64 26.0 49 15 
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failed were compared. The difference did 
not prove to be statistically significant. 
These results suggest that, in terms of 
the proportions completing training, in- 
dividuals having a stable work history are 
more like individuals who have never had 
the opportunity to work for any period of 
time than they are like those whose work 
history suggests instability. This is under- 
standable in terms of Cohen’s concept of a 
suitable work personality [7]. Those young 
enough not to have had work experience 
have apparently been influenced favorably 
by their experiences in the course of voca- 
tional training so that they do develop ade- 
quate work habits and attitudes. The 
presence of a stable work history would 
seem to indicate that the individual has 
developed an adequate work personality. 
TABLE 2 presents the placeability ratings 
and Хз for each work experience category. 
When the Х®% of the placeability ratings for 
the 49 subjects who completed training are 


TABLE 2 
Work Experience and Placeability Ratings 
Work 


Experience Placeability Rating 
Rating Di IH IVA. Mean X* 
A 16 4 0 0 20 1.20 22.931 
B 0 4 4 6123100 1232 
а Qus 3. 7 3.29 1.53 
D 8/5 527 nd 0 10 1.20 15.701 
24 141 7 7 49 2.17 


* Corrected for continuity, 
1 Significant at 0.01 level. 


examined, it is seen that groups А and D 
yield differences which are significant at the 
0.01 level. More favorable placeability rat- 
ings (I and П) were associated with sub- 
jects who were found in the A and D 
groups. The X?s for the B and C groups 
were statistically insignificant. This means 
that subjects who entered training with a 
stable work history or with an absence of 
work experience tended to be seen by their 
instructors as being readily placeable in the 
labor market. 


TABLE 3 presents the t-values for the dif- 
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ferences between mean placeability ratings 
for each work experience category. The re. 


TABLE 3 
t-Values of Mean Work Experience Ratings 


B © D 
A  3.09** 340  — 
B Sis hn 2.95** 
с 3.228% 


** P = 0.01. 


sults indicate that subjects in groups A 
and D received significantly higher place- , 
ability ratings than did those in the B and 
C groups, the differences being significant 
at the 0.01 level. 

In order to eliminate contamination of 
results due to type of disability, this vari- 
able was analyzed in terms of training fail- 
ures in the various categories. An examina- 
tion of the distribution of disabilities for 
the failure group reveals that none of the. 
disability types contains a disproportionate 
number of failures. The failures were as 
follows: neuropsychiatric, 5; tuberculosis, 
3; gunshot wounds, 4; cardiovascular, 2; and 
orthopedic, 1. ү 

The findings of this study are at vari- 
ance with those reported by Meadow and 
Tillem [4], who found no relationship be- 
tween previous work experience and post- 
workshop job adjustment. Working with 
the mentally deficient, Cowan and Goldman 
[2] examined the relationship of training to 
vocational success. One of the factors they 
investigated was past work experience as à 
predictor of vocational success. They found 
that the vocationally successful did not dif- 
fer significantly from the unsuccessful in 
terms of work history. 

It should be recognized that the popula- 
tions of the Meadow and Cowan studies dif- 
fered considerably from the one used in: 
this investigation. Meadow's subjects меге 
unemployable, and Cowan’s mentally defi- 
cient, whereas all of the veterans in the 
present study were capable of benefiting 
from training, this determination having 
been made during the counseling process. 
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In seeking to explain the results obtained 
in this study, at least three factors bear con- 
sideration: (1) All of the subjects attended 
the same training facility. This resulted in 
holding the criteria of success-failure and 
degree of success relatively constant; (2) 
The period of training was long enough to 
permit the vocational pattern to emerge, the 
average length of training being 13 months; 
(8) Each trainee remained with the same 
instructor throughout the course of train- 
ing, giving the instructor ample opportunity 
to observe the trainee in a variety of situa- 
tions over a long period of time. 

The results of this study suggest that the 
stability of previous work experience is a 
predictor of veteran response to terminal 
vocational training. It is recognized that, 
had the ultimate criterion of the study been 
successful in competitive work adjustment 
over a period of one year following com- 
pletion of training, the results might differ 
greatly from those reported here. A fol- 
low-up of this group of subjects is under 
way at the present time to test this hy- 
pothesis. 

An examination of some of the prelimi- 
nary results of the follow-up study suggest 
that the positive relationship between sta- 
bility of work history and terminal voca- 
tional training persists in the responses of 
subjects to competitive work situations. 
The criterion used in evaluating the com- 
petitive work adjustment of the 49 subjects 
was maintenance of full-time employment 
for at least three-quarters of the period be- 
tween completion of training and the time 
of sampling. The results for each of the 
work history rating categories indicated that 
the following number of subjects met the 
criterion: A—17 of 20 subjects (85 per cent) 
in this category; B—6 of 12 (50 per cent); 
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С—1 of 7 (14 per cent); D—7 of 10 (70 per 
cent). The results of this follow-up must 
be interpreted cautiously since 40 per cent 
of the subjects had been in competitive em- 
ployment for less than five months. 


Summary 


The purpose of this study was to examine 
the relationship between stability of work 
experience and response to terminal voca- 
tional training in a group of 64 disabled 
veterans. It was found that subjects who 
had a history of employment stability or 
who had no record of previous employment 
differed from those whose work experience 
suggested instability in the following ways: 
(a) The "vocational stable" were more 
likely to complete their training programs; 
and (b) they were seen by their instructors 
as more employable in the competitive labor 
market. The relationship between work 
history and response to training tended to 
be maintained in the competitive work ad- 
justment of subjects. 
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ROLES PLAYED BY ADOLESCENTS \ 
IN AN UNPRODUCTIVE COUNSELING GROI 


BENJAMIN COHN, MERLE OHLSEN, and FRED PROFF 


Т“ PURPOSE of this paper is to identify 
and to describe the roles played by the 
clients and the counselor in a non-produc- 
tive counseling group and to compare the 
roles they played with those played by 
clients in a productive group treated by the 
same counselor. In an attempt to shed 
some light on the group counseling process 
and the dynamics involved, a list of roles 
was developed to describe the interaction 
that takes place during a series of counsel- 
ing sessions. These roles were then used to 
classify the behavior of members in a coun- 
seling group and to compare their behavior 
with the members of another group. 

Although there has been an increasing 
amount of research on group counseling 
and/or psychotherapy, there seems to be 
relatively little scientific data available on 
the roles played by adolescent clients treated 
in groups. However, other systems have 
been developed to categorize and describe 
the behavior observed in the group coun- 
seling process. Some of these methods are 
reported by Bales [2], Giedt [5], Noble [7], 
Talland [77], and Walther and Shapiro [72]. 

In search for a list of roles which would 
describe the interactions for the members of 
these two groups, the authors of this paper 
used the following criteria: 
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1. The roles should describe a behayior 
pattern readily recognizable by the therapist 
and/or an observer. 

2. The roles should allow for an on- 
spot classifying of behavior exhibited 
counseling sessions. 

3. They should provide for classifyi 
non-verbal as well as verbal behavior. а 

4. They should provide categories for 
describing both counselor and client be- 
havior whether it be the counselor playi g 
a client role or a client playing a thera 
peutic role. 

5. The list should be of adequate leng 
to incorporate all the different individ 
behavior patterns observed during the 
group sessions, but not so long as to require 
unnecessarily fine distinction between roles 

In order for a set of roles to be thera 
peutically useful to a counselor and/or ай 
Observer, it should contribute information 
that is descriptive of the group and its 
members and contribute to the knowledge} 
of the dynamics involved in group coun 
seling. To indicate the value and applica 
bility of this set of roles, the writers at- 
tempted to answer the following questions: 

1. Do the roles describe the group? 

2. Do the roles reflect change in group. 
progress? 1 

3. Do the roles describe individuals 


4. Do the roles allow for a comparison 
between groups? 


Method and Procedure 


on the basis of an analysis of their ш 
Certain roles were deleted from this list 
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cause they did not apply to a therapy 
oup; others were deleted because they 
seemed to overlap with similar roles. Some 
of the definitions were changed to make 

f the roles more descriptive of group therapy 
| behavior, and some titles were changed to 
make the role titles more precise. This 
revision was submitted to a group of coun- 
l After 
minor revisions were made on the basis of 
e counselors’ suggestions, two kinescopes 
were viewed to “try-out” the list for appli- 
ability. With the addition of two other 


selors for their recommendations. 


oles, the list seemed to be satisfactory. 


“Informative, Positive, and Negative. 


categories. 


to impede progress for the clients. 


he aggressor, tended to facilitate gro 


cepting atmosphere. 


I the study is presented below: 


Informative Roles 


facts of the case but for a clarification О 


alues involved in a suggestion ma 
Native suggestions. 


tions which are "authoritative" 


experience pertinently to the grouP problem. 
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During analysis of the data, these roles 
were divided into three major categories— 


first category included those roles which 
served as vehicles for group interaction. 
These roles tended to lack affect in their 
usual performance; however, affect could 
be added to some of these roles in which 
case the affect was scored only for its re- 
spective role in the positive or negative 
'The second category included 
those roles which had a positive affect and 
tended to facilitate the therapeutic experi- 
ence. The third category consisted of those 
roles which had a negative affect and tended 
How- 


ever, some of these roles, especially that of 
wth 


by enabling clients to express their negative 
feelings openly and to obtain help in deal- 
ing with their feelings in a wholesome, ac 


A list of the roles used in the final analysis 


l. Information Seeker: Asks for clarification of 
f their factual ade- 
and for facts 


2. Opinion Seeker: Asks not primarily for the 


ertinent to what the group is undertaking ог of 
de or in alter- 


3. Information Giver: Offers facts oF generaliza- 
or relates his own 


4. Opinion Giver: States his belief or opinion 


pertinently to a question, а suggestion made, or to 
alternative suggestions. 

5. Structurer: Defines the purposes of the group, 
establishes goals, and describes the counseling proc- 
ess. Sets the stage for role playing discussion. May 
summarize the discussions of previous interviews to 
channel immediate discussion in a specific direc- 
tion. 

6. Role Player: Takes onto himself the thoughts, 
actions, and feelings of another person as part of 
role playing procedures. May also take his own 
role when role playing. 


Positive Roles 


7. Initiator: Suggests ОГ proposes to the group 
new ideas or a changed way of regarding the group 
problem or goal The initiation may take the form 
of a proposed new procedure for the group or à 
new way of organizing the group for the task 
ahead. 

8. Clarifier: Shows or clarifies the relationships 
among various feelings, ideas, and suggestions or 
tries to integrate feelings, ideas, and suggestions. 


9. Interpreter: Interprets feelings expressed by 


members of the group or interprets the significance 


of non-verbal behavior. 

10. Reflector: Reflects feelings expressed by 
members of the group. "This reflection is usually 
limited to specific feclings which have been ex- 
pressed by the person to whom the statement was 


directed. Occasionally the counselor or one of the 
"group feeling.” 


clients may reflect а 
n. Evaluator: Subjects the accomplishments of 


the group to some standard or set of standards of 
group functioning in the context of the group task. 
12. Expeditor: Encourages and facilitates the 
participation of others. Prods the group to action 
or decision; attempts to stimulate or arouse the 
up to “greater” OF “higher quality” activity. 
13. Supporter: Agrees with and accepts the con- 
tribution of others. Indicates understanding and 
acceptance of other points of view, ideas, and sug- 


gestions. 
Negative Roles 


M. Passive-Resister: Displays à lack of involve- 
ment in the group's work. Actions may take the 


form of cynicism, nonchalance, horseplay, and other 
forms of "out-of-field" behavior. 

15. Non-Participant: Does not participate in 
the group discussion at all but shows no signs of 
active or passive resistance. 

16. Blocker: Tries to avoid an issue being dis- 
cussed. Attempts to maintain or bring back an is- 
sue after the group has rejected or by-passed it. 

17. Aggressor: Exhibits hostile behavior toward 
others or attacks the topic of discussion. Deflates 
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the status of others. Expresses disapproval of 
values, acts, or feelings of others. 

18. Recognition Seeker: Calls attention to him- 
self by boasting, monopolizing the conversation, or 
other forms of exhibitionistic behavior. Struggles 
to avoid being placed in an inferior position. 

19. Help Seeker: Tries to evoke sympathy from 
others through expressions of insecurity, personal 
confusion, or depreciation of self. 

20. Dominator: Tries to assert authority or su- 
periority in manipulating the group or certain 
members of the group. The dominator gives di- 
rections authoritatively or interrupts the contribu- 
tions of others, 

21. Follower: Goes along with the movement 
of the group, more or less passively accepting the 
ideas of others. Serves as an audience in group dis- 
cussion ап /ог decision. Generally, if a client is 
neither speaking nor exhibiting significant non- 
verbal behavior, he is taking this role, 


€. 


The follower role was the only role not 
used in the final analysis. So many of the 
clients played this role that scoring would 
have been quite cumbersome had an at- 
tempt been made to tabulate it as often 
as it was played. Nevertheless, it was con- 
sidered by the judges to be an important 
descriptive role and was, therefore, included 
in the definitions. 

This study focused attention primarily 
on one of two groups whose sessions were 
recorded on kinescopes. The groups ob- 
served were part of a much larger project 
described by Ohlsen and Proff [9]. This 
project included gifted, under-achieving 
ninth grade students who were randomly 
placed in four groups and who received 
counseling under controlled conditions. 
The counseling sessions lasted for 45 
minutes and continued for 16 interviews, 
twice a week for eight weeks. Tape re- 
cordings were made of all four groups; 
kinescopes were made only for the last two 
groups to be counseled. For a more de- 
tailed description of the groups, the method, 
and procedures used, see Broedel [41 or 
Noble [7]. 

Impartial observers who had the oppor- 
tunity to observe all four groups described 
these groups as being on a continuum rang- 

ing from “most accepting" to "most re- 
jecting.” The latter group was selected 
for this study because it was considered to 
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be the most unproductive group and 
only one of the four which failed to mak 
significant growth on the pre-, post-, ani 
follow-up testing. 

The observer team for this study con- 
sisted of two counseling psychologists and 
a projectionist. Although these two ob- 
servers were responsible for different groups, 
they worked together—both observing every 
session for the two counseling groups. The 
entire series of counseling sessions for thi 
group was observed before beginning thi 
analysis of the other group. The observi 
responsible for recording would observe and 
record the interactions of the group while 
his co-worker checked on his classifications 
and added data concerning the non-verbal 
behavior noticed. For the next kinescope 
they switched observer roles. The authors | 
felt that this approach yielded better re- 
liability than could be obtained by either 
observer working alone. To test the re- 
liability of this method, the observers 
switched roles and re-analyzed kinescope 
number 10 for the first group after an 
interval of two weeks had elapsed. A raf] 
order correlation of 0.84 (p <0.01) was 
obtained and judged to be satisfactory. 

Observing kinescopes had many advan- 
tages over observing live counseling sessions: 
(1) Whenever stimuli came to the observers 
faster than they could classify the behavior, 
they could stop the film, discuss what 
happened, and re-run the kinescopes to 
verify the accuracy of their perceptions; () 
whenever there was a difference of opinion 
in classifying the behaviors they could ех 
amine their differences, and when necessary 
re-write the definitions of the roles involved 
and re-play the kinescopes; and finally, (3) 
this control of stimuli enabled the observer: 
to identify and to define new roles wheneve 
behavior did not seem to fit the existing 


The scoring procedure attempted to label 
every verbal and non-verbal interaction. 
For each of these interactions, the observet 
recorded the role played, the name of the 
client exhibiting the role, and the approxi 
mate time that had elapsed. To facilitate 
scoring, the number of the role played, the 
first letter of the client's name, and a code 
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letter to denote the time was used. For a 
‘short period of time, less than five seconds, 
, the letter "S" was used; for a moderate 
period up to 30 seconds the letter “М”; for 
a long period of time up to one minute, the 
letter “L”; and for an extended period, the 
letter "X" was used. It also was necessary 
to develop some method for classifying 
periods of silence and multiple verbal inter- 
, actions. To indicate a silence—described 
as a period of time when no one was speak- 
‘ing but most of the members of the group 
Hseemed to be involved—the letter "S" was 
used in the role column and the appropri- 
ate letter was used to denote the approxi- 
mate time expended. For periods when 
more than one person was speaking at a time 
so that it was difficult to tell what was 
being said or who was speaking, the letter 
"I" was placed in the role column and 
the appropriate time letter was noted in 
the time column. For example, a segment 
pne recording procedure might look like 
this: 


б 


Verbal Non-verbal 

Roles Roles Member Time 
2 E My 5 
4 = 5 м 
" 18 H 5 
5 ГЕ м 
9 Со м 
I 5 


This would be read as “Mary asked a short 
question involving an opinion; Tom gave 
àn opinion which consumed a period of 
-time between five and 30 seconds; Harry 
exhibited some type of behavior which 
tended to block the interaction and the 
group became silent. The counselor then 
nterpreted the feelings expressed and the 
group reacted with a multiple interaction 
in which more than one person was speak- 
Г Ing at a time." 


Question 1: Do the roles describe the 
A summation of these roles did 
eem to describe {һе group. At least the 
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beginning. It was primarily a counselor- 
oriented group demanding a great deal of 
“leading” by the counselor. Most responses 
by the clients were the result of questions or 
“leads” put forth by the counselor. From 
Taste 1 one can see that the counselor in- 
teracted 1,262 times while the clients inter- 
acted only slightly more—1,355. This 
means that the counselor interacted about 
48 per cent of the time over the 16 sessions 
and that a large portion of these responses ' 
were used to draw in members of the group. 
Although he reflected a large percentage of 
the time, the counselor also spent a great 
deal of his time seeking opinions, expedit- 
ing, and clarifying feelings in an effort to 
stimulate the group counseling process. 

The clients seemed to spend most of their 
time giving opinions and information in re- 
sponse to the counselor’s questions. There 
was very little affect expressed; moreover, 
the affect expressed was mostly negative and 
took the form of anti-group behavior such 
as passive resistance, non-participation, and 
aggression. The only significant positive 
roles played were those where support was 
given to other members of the group. This 
support was given to members who had ex- 
pressed feelings about the group rather than 
about problems common to personal ad- 
justment. 

Question 2: Do the roles reflect change 
in group progress? The counselor's and cli- 
ents’ interactions were tabulated across the 
16 sessions and the sessions divided into 
fourths. When rank order correlations 
were computed it was evident that the coun- 
selor was quite consistent in the roles he 
displayed over the four quarters while the 
clients seemed to make a gradual change so 
that the lowest correlation found was be- 
tween the first and last quarter. Although 
all Rho’s were significant, the clients seemed 
to display more affect in the last four ses- 
sions; this group seemed to participate more 
in role playing, expressing aggression, sup- 

orting others, and interpreting others’ 
feelings. It was also noted from the data 
that Silences (S) decreased over the four 
uarters (22, 20, 6, 6) while multiple inter- 
actions (І) increased (0, 0, 14, 16). The 
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TABLE 1 


Frequency and Percentage of the Roles Played by the Counselor and Clients for the Unproductive — 


Group 
ee 


Roles 


—Counselor- 
Frequency Percentage 


Clients- 
Frequency Percentage 


Informative Roles 
1. Information Seeker 
2. Opinion Seeker 
3. Information Giver 


4. Opinion Giver 

5. Structurer 

6. Role Player 

Positive Roles 

7. Initiator 

8. Clarifier 

9. Interpreter 
10. Reflector 


11. Evaluator 

12. Expeditor 

13. Supporter 
Negative Roles 

14. Passive Resister 

15. Non-Participant 

16. Blocker 

17. Aggressor 

18. Recognition Seeker 

19. Help Seeker 

20. Dominator 

Toran 


115 9.1 25 1.8 
183 14.5 4 0.3 
69 5.6 299 22.0 
19 15 679 50.0 E 
36 2.8 0 0.0 4 
30 2.4 26 1.9 
4 0.3 12 0.9 
150 3179 2 0.1 
100 1.9 6 0.4 
384 30.4 0 0.0 
11 0.9 0 0.0 
151 11.9 6 0.4 
8 0.6 50 3.6 
0 59 4.3 
0 76 5.6 
0 23 1.6 
2 0.1 73 5.4 
0 11 0.8 
0 3 0.2 
0 bey 1 0.1 
1262 100.0 1355 99.0 


inference is that the group was gradually 
becoming more therapeutic as the sessions 
progressed. "These results are supported by 
Katz, Ohlsen, and Proff [6] who analyzed 
the counselor's behavior and the behavior 
of two of the members in this group who 
interfered most with the therapeutic atmos- 
phere. They found that role playing was 
a very profitable technique that probably 
should have been incorporated earlier. 
"These authors also found that the therapeu- 
tic atmosphere improved during the latter 
sessions as described above. 

Question 3: Do the roles describe indi- 
viduals in the group? To indicate which 
members seemed to contribute most to the 
counseling experience and which seemed to 
contribute least, each of the two obervers 
ranked the seven members of the unproduc- 
tivegroup. The ranking was from the indi- 
vidual who contributed most to group coun- 
seling to the individual who contributed 
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least. The resulting Rho was 0.96. Тһе ra- 
tionale for this ranking was that both ob- 
servers had the opportunity to view these 
seven clients over a period of 16 sessions 
without being involved as counselors. This, 
the authors felt, tended toward a more ob- 
jective ranking. 

TABLE 2 gives a breakdown of the three 
types of roles exhibited by each of the seven 
members of the unproductive group accord- 
ing to the ranking made by the observers 
To make the table more meaningful and to 
describe the members of this group, a "Prog 
ress Ratio" was developed. This is com- 
puted by dividing the number of Positive 
roles by the sum of the Positive and Nega- 
tive roles: P/ (P +N). This ratio agreed 
very well with the individual's therapeutic 
contribution to the group. Members E, E 
and С contributed least to the group coun” 
seling process while members A, B, and Y 
contributed most. These results, agait, - 
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TABLE 2 


Broad Categories of Roles Played by Members 
of Group B, the Unproductive Group 


Informa- 
tive Positive Negative Progress 
Members Roles Roles Roles Ratio! 
A 341 28 26 52 
B 354 26 59 30 
с 55 8 1 47 
р 57 4 14 22 
Е 137 2 32 06 
Е 21 1 28 03 
G 55 3 76 04 


_ `The “Progress Ratio" was computed by divid- 
ing the frequency of positive roles (P) by the sum 
of EN Positive (P) and Negative (N) roles, (i.e. 


PX) 

agreed with the findings of Katz, Ohlsen, 
and Proff [6]. They found that members E 
and G were essentially a neurotic pairing 
which impeded the therapeutic progress of 
the group. They reported that member G 
was hostile and that he intimidated the 
other members who tried to make the group 
therapeutic. 

An analysis was made of the roles played 
by the three individuals at the lower end of 
the right-hand column in Taste 2. It was 
noted that although none of these clients 
seemed to contribute to the therapeutic 
Progress, they did play different roles. 
Member E demonstrated passive behavior 
by non-participation and blocking, Member 
F was a non-participant, and Member G was 
quite hostile, displaying roles such as passive 
resister, non-participator, and aggressor. 

Question 4: Do the roles allow for a com- 
parison between groups? Although Group 
A is discussed more in detail by Apostal, 
Ohlsen, and Proff [7], a short comparison 
was made to emphasize the applicability of 
the list of roles described. Generally speak- 
ing, the writers agreed that the roles did 
enable them to compare the two counseling 
groups. Evidence for this conclusion was 
obtained by noting whether or not the roles 
described the groups in accordance with de- 
scriptions agreed upon by observers. These 
observers consisted of a four-man team who 
viewed the two groups by closed circuit tele- 
vision and two psychologists who watched 
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the kinescopes of these groups. There was 
unanimous agreement among all observers 
that Group A, the productive group, was 
much more active and group-centered 
throughout the series of sessions than 
Group B, the unproductive group. FIGURE 
1 confirms these opinions. 

"There was also agreement among observ- 
ers that the relationship within Group B 
made it necessary for the counselor to be 
more active than in Group A. Taste 1 and 
Ficure 1 both show that almost half the 
roles were played by the counselor; whereas 
in Group A, the ratio of client to counselor 
participation was almost four to one. 

A third point of comparison was the 
counselor's role in both groups. "There was 
very high agreement among the observers 
that the counselor played essentially the 
same roles in both groups and that his be- 
havior tended to be consistent. That this 
same counselor was able to do this is also 
confirmed in a paper by Noble, Ohlsen, and 
Proff [8]. Incidentally, the majority of the 
counselor's time in both groups was spent 
playing these roles: Reflector, Opinion 
Seeker, Clarifier, and Expeditor (TABLE 1). 
A rank order correlation of his use of these 
roles in Groups A and B was found to be 


0.95 (p <0.001). 


Discussion 

Group B was an unproductive group. Its 
progress was very slow compared with 
Group A (Ficure 1). The close relationship 
between members E and G did a great deal 
toward restraining the other group mem- 


bers from becoming involved in the group 


sl as. 
" > Winans acc yf 
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E 
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200] = Group A = Productive 
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p 
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Frequency of roles exhibited by groups A and B, 
both counselor and clients over the 16 sessions 
divided into fourths. Vertical column represents 


number of roles played. 
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interaction. Member G showed a great deal 
of passive resistance, non-participation, and 
aggression, while Member E demonstrated 
non-participation and blocking roles. The 
scoring of individual members also indi- 
cated that when Member G was absent, 
Member E changed roles and attempted to 
contribute to the group. The increase in 
Group B's responses and interactions during 
the latter half of the sessions was due pos- 
sibly to two factors: (1) As the group had 
progressed, the stronger and more therapeu- 
tically-oriented members (A, B, and C) be- 
gan initiating and supporting in an effort 
to make the group more productive; (2) 
Further, the stronger members seemed to 
make a genuine effort to take advantage of 
the group experience, and as the group be- 
came stronger and indicated a desire to in- 
teract, Member G found the group to be too 
threatening and withdrew. However, in 
spite of his negative influence on the group, 
Member G made substantial growth on 
tests administered pre-, post-, and follow-up 
with respect to acceptance of self and of 
others [10]. 

There was considerable indication that 
both groups had a great deal in common 
(Figure 2). When the frequency of roles 
was ranked and a rank order correlation 
computed, the Rho's were all significant at 


FIGURE 2 
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“im this paper fulfilled their 


the 0.05 level or better. However, the ma- 
jor difference seemed to lie in the fact that 
Group A produced many more interactions 
than did Group B. The two roles which 
seemed to be significantly different for the 
two groups were the counselor's use of the 
Reflector role and the client’s use of the 
Aggressor role. The Reflector role was 
used a much larger percentage of the time 
in Group B possibly because of the coun: 
selor’s efforts to stimulate interaction. Also, 
in Group A, the interactions were so spon- 
taneous that the counselor did not have to 
participate as much as in Group B. The 
role of Aggressor was exhibited many more * 
times in Group A than in Group В. How- 
ever, the opposite would seem to be true be- 
cause of the strong hostile fecling exhibited 
by some of the members in Group В. The 
difference can best be explained by making 
a distinction between the kinds of aggres- 
sion shown. In Group A the aggression was 
expressed toward "others." Then the mem: 
bers were able to understand and to deal 
with this kind of aggression and hostility; 
this may very well be as termed “therapeu 
tic aggression," In Group B the aggression 
was focused on the therapist and the thera: 
peutic process, This aggression was тоге 
of a “Defensive Aggression” aimed at keep: 
ing the group away from threatening prob: 
lems. 


Summary 

This paper attempted to identify and to 
describe the roles played by members of З 
unproductive group. The roles described 
function of (1) 
describing a group of underachieving aco 
lescents who received group counseling; (2) 
reflecting change in group progress; (3) p 
scribing the members of the group; and у 
allowing for а comparison of two di erent 
therapeutically oriented groups. The scot 
ing system seemed to be quite satisfactory 
for recording client behavior and for { 
fying both verbal апа non-verbal intera* 
tions observed in counseling groups. == 
neurotic pairing of two members seemed t 
account for the lack of productivity in H 
group. 
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EGO-INVOLVEMENT IN VOCATIONAL DECISIONS 


HUGH M. BELL 


VAE GUIDANCE has often been 
popularly described as “fitting square 
pegs into square holes,” implying that all 
a counselor needs to do is to line up the 
individual's abilities and interests, through 
tests and interviews on the one hand, and 
the job requirements as described in the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles on the 
other, and then mechanically fit the two 
into each other like the parts of a puzzle. 

This conception has been widely ac- 
cepted and practiced by many persons in- 
adequately trained in the dynamics of per- 
sonality organization or by individuals with 
a strong inclination to reduce guidance pro- 
cedures to statistical formulas and test pro- 
files. 

During the last 20 years, however, there 
has been a change in our thinking about 
human nature which is reflected in our vo- 
cational counseling. We have moved away 
from the restricted and over-simplified de- 
scription of human behavior which John 
B. Watson and the behaviorist gave us to 
à greater emphasis upon motivation and the 
awareness of self. Our conception of per- 
sonality has been greatly enriched through 
the contribution of the psychoanalysts and 
such American psychologists as Gordon All- 
port, Kurt Levin and Gardner Murphy. 

One aspect of this trend which is perti- 
nent to the present paper is the concept of 
egoinvolvement as employed by Cantril 
and Sherif D, р. 4]. They describe the ego 
as follows: “The ego consists of many atti- 
tudes which from infancy on are related to 
the delimited differentiated and accumu- 
lating I, me, mine experiences.” Their use 
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of the term ego is similar to what William 
MacDougal earlier referred to as the “senti- 
ment of self-regard” and is related to what 
G. H. Mead and William James had in mind - 
by the “self.” ; 
It is an elementary fact of psychology 
that once we have had an experience we can 
recall it. As John Dewey wrote many years 
ago: "man diflers from the lower animals 
because he preserves his past experiences 
U, p. 1]. Man not only preserves his past 
experiences but he also organizes and inte- 
grates them into a self, and then assumes a 
definite set or attitude toward these experi- 
ences. His self attitude is conditioned in 
part by his temperament and constitution 
and also by the importance or value which 
other people assign to his experience. 
G. H. Mead [2] states that the “self” has 
two poles. The “I” or assertive, impulsive, | 
creative, individualistic side of the self, and 
the “me” which is the conventional and 
socially conditioned phase of the self. The 
“T” pole is constituted largely by inherited 
and instinctive tendencies in the person- 
ality, while the “те” pole is built up from 
the introjections of the culture. 
Regardless of whether or not we accept 
Mead's descriptive theory of self origin and 
organization, there is a very real value to 
be drawn from his thinking about the self 
with reference to the making and revising 
of vocational decisions. When a youth И 
confronted with the problem of what he i$ 
going to be when he grows up, he is forced 
to come out with “I” projections which b 
come imbedded in his self-structure. Where 
there is consistency in the reactions of 
others to his decisions, his self-picture B 
this area of his experience becomes stabi- 
lized and capable of considerable resistance: 
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come aroused emotionally when his self- 
picture is threatened. In brief, his voca- 
tional decision becomes ego-involved. 

The following three counseling cases in- 
volving vocational decisions illustrate the 
interplay that goes on in a personality be- 
tween the various "I" projections and the 
reactions of others to them, and the subse- 
quent incorporation of these reactions into 
the self-organization and self-image. They 
bring out also the way an individual strives 
to hold to his self-picture even though in- 
tellectually he perceives that it is irrational 
to do so. 


Three Cases 


The first of these is that of a young man 
who in high school chose nuclear physics 
as his vocational goal. This seemed a 
reasonable choice to his teachers and coun- 
selors as he consistently did excellent work 
in mathematics and science courses. His 
grades were all “A’s” and “B’s” in these and 
other courses in high school, and he read 
extensively outside of classes in sources per- 
taining to his major field of study. His 
parents were well satisfied with his decision 
and were naturally proud: of his academic 
record. When his father's friends asked him 
What his son was going to be he remarked 
proudly: “He is going to be a nuclear 
physicist.” At the local art club his mother 
told her friends that John was going to be 
a nuclear physicist. At the local church it 
Was a well accepted fact that John was going 
to become a great scientist. John attended 
a career conference while still in high school 
and gave an oration on the topic: “My 
Career as a Nuclear Physicist.” He also 
wrote a theme for senior problems in high 
school on the topic of his vocational choice. 

John graduated near the top of his class 
of 300 students and applied for admission 
to college. When the college adviser asked 
him what he wished to major in in college, 
he replied with assurance, "Nuclear 
Physics" The adviser, who was a mathe- 
matics teacher, complimented John on his 
Vocational choice and, after surveying his 
high school grades and entrance test scores, 
assured him that he would do well in this 
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field of study. He then made out a program 
of 16 semester units, including chemistry, 
physics, and mathematics. But John was 
sure that this would not keep him busy and 
asked the adviser to permit him to carry 
19 units, two units over the normal limit 
of 17. John was told that he must petition 
to carry excess units and get the approval 
of the dean. He got the approval and 
added the extra units to his program. 

Soon the realities of the difference in the 
work load and competition in college be- 
gan to make inroads on his plans for the fall 
semester and at the end of the sixth week 
he was in the dean's office asking for per- 
mission to drop a three-unit course. He 
presented the dean a face-saving rational- 
ization, and the dean let him drop the 
course. 

It was apparent that his соску self- 
assurance that he had developed in high 
school had received its initial, but not its 
final blow. It was apparent that his self- 
regard was being shaken by the impact of 
his college courses, But even though his 
vocational decision was being threatened 
he continued to tell others that he was 
going to be a nuclear physicist. However, 
his answers did not have quite the same 
ring of self-assurance that they had earlier. 

He completed the first semester of col- 
lege with a “В” average and then registered 
for the spring semester. Soon he began to 
experience difficulty in his mathematics and 
physics courses but managed to complete 
the semester with a "C" average. By this 
time it was becoming increasingly apparent 
to him that he was not making the grades 
in science and mathematics that were re- 

uired for advanced work at either the 
undergraduate or graduate level. In spite 
of this evidence, he clung somewhat des- 
perately to his well-advertised vocational 
plans. His parents had let him make his 
original vocational decision, and they were 
thoughtful enough not to call attention to 
the discrepancy between his vocational in- 
tentions and his present grades. They just 
let him sweat it out. 

He had been given a battery of aptitude 
and achievement tests when he enrolled in 
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college and toward the end of his freshman 
year came in voluntarily to discuss them 
with one of the counselors. The tests in- 
dicated that he had exceptional verbal 
ability, but only average ability in mathe- 
matics and only a little above average in 
the physical sciences. He was given a copy 
of the Strong Vocational Interest Test with 
the suggestion that he complete it and have 
it scored, but he said he was definitely set 
on becoming a physicist and could see no 
need to take the test. He did agree to 
take the blank with him, though, and per- 
haps complete it later. 

The evidence against his present voca- 
tional choice was mounting, and yet the 
voices of his past "I" projections were 
haunting him. He could hear himself say: 
"I am going to be a nuclear physicist.” His 
mother's voice spoke with pride: “John is 
going to be a great scientist." Father's voice 
at Rotary Club said: "John is going to the 
university to work on the atom smasher.” 

With all these pressures from his past 
working on him it was very difficult for him 
to give up this goal, though he knew he was 
on the wrong road. 

At the beginning of the fall semester he 
had six units of electives in his program so 
he took a three-unit course in the History of 
Western Civilization and three units in 
General Psychology. He continued to have 
trouble with his mathematics and physics 
and asked permission to drop his physics. 
This was not granted and he was advised to 
complete the semester and then review his 
vocational objective. At this point he was 
pretty desperate and knew he had to change 
his plans. At the end of this semester he 
got "A's" in both elective courses and his 
professors reported that he did outstanding 
work in both of them, He pulled through 
the physics with a “Р” and got "C's" in his 
other science courses. 

His mounting troubles in the physical 
sciences and his academic success in history 
and psychology made him realize that he 
was going to have to reconsider his voca- 
tional choice and so he completed the 
Strong Vocational Interest blank and had 
it scored. The results gave him “A” rating 
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in law and psychology and “В—” in physics 
and engineering. His academic record for 
the three semesters and the Strong test re- 
sults had finally convinced him that he 
must forego his plan for a career in the - 
physical sciences and so he changed his 
objective to a liberal arts course which 
would enable him to major either in history 
or psychology at the beginning of his junior 
year. His grades began to improve at once 
and by the end of his senior year he had 
practically a straight “A” average for his 
last two years in his undergraduate major in 
psychology. He then transferred to a uni- 
versity to continue his studies in psychology 
and received his Ph.D. in this field in three 
years. 


Henry 


This threat to the ego or self-regard of a 
change in a long established vocational de- 
cision is also illustrated by Henry, whose 
father was a successful druggist and a popu- 
lar man in his community of 20,000 people. 
Henry and his father were good pals, and 
the entire family situation was wholesome 
and stabilizing in its influence on the 
members. 

Henry worked in his father's store on 
weekends and during vacations and made 
many acquaintances with doctors. These 
and other contacts gave him a strong interest 
in medicine. In his third year of high 
school he definitely decided on medicine as 
a career and took the high-school courses 
necessary for a college major in pre 
medicine. His grades were consistently 
"B's" in mathematics and the sciences. 

Henry was a good-looking young man 
and an excellent golfer. He was active in 
class and student body organizations. His 
vocational plans were well known to all his 
friends and the friends of his family. Не 
played golf with a number of doctors to 
whom he related his plans to study medicine: 
The doctors encouraged him in his chosen 
field of work. ! 

Henry graduated from high school with- — 
out ever having taken any scholastic apti- 
tude and achievement tests to determine. 
how his capacities measured up to the de 
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mands of a college pre-medical course. 
When he enrolled in college, he stated that 
medicine was his objective, and his adviser 
signed him up for the usual program of 
chemistry, zoology, German, and English. 
He also was given a battery of tests during 
orientation week which unfortunately were 
not scored until after he had signed up for 
his courses. 

As soon as he got into these college classes 
he began to realize that he was pursuing an 
objective which was beyond his abilities. 
He fought the battle for 10 weeks and then 
under great pressure decided to quit college 
and enter military service. When asked 
why he was withdrawing, he offered the face 
saving explanation that he was uncertain 
about his vocational choice and that he 
thought that a few years in the Army would 
enable him to find out what he really 
wanted to do. He did not contact a coun- 
selor until after he had signed up for mili- 
tary service and so it was impossible for 
him to change his plans. 

In looking over his college entrance test 

scores it appeared that he did not exceed the 
30th percentile on any of the tests involving 
mathematics and physical science. 
, Henry's self-esteem received a severe blow 
in this first semester of college. "This was a 
very critical time in his life. It was un- 
fortunate that in high school he had not 
checked his objective against his capacities. 
Likewise in college, his adviser should have 
given him this information. The blow to 
his pride was so great that he could not 
bring himself to seek aid when he saw he 
was failing. 

The pressures which are directed on such 
a young man in a small community can be 
very disturbing to his self-esteem when his 
well-publicized plans have to be revised. 
Counseling in such instances must take into 
account the painful reorganization of the 
self-regard that is taking place as well as 
the usual attention to job requirements, 
skills, and knowledge. 

, Another vocational counseling situation 
involved a young man who, under the 
pressure of an emotional evangelistic cam- 
Paigner, signed a pledge to become a 
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minister. This decision was made before 
an audience of 500 persons and was given 
considerable publicity in his home church. 
Sometime after he had made the decision, 
he began to be concerned about it. He had 
come from a rather poor home background 
and had not done well academically in high 
school. Furthermore, he was extremely 
shy and was paralyzed by the thought of 
speaking in public. The more he thought 
about his decision to become a minister the 
more disturbed he became. This tension 
led to excessive masturbation from which he 
developed an intense sense of guilt. He 
resolved to escape from the pressure of his 
decision by leaving home and bumming on 
freight trains. During the next year he 
did a good bit of drinking and carousing 
about the country. Finally, he saw that 
this was not getting him anywhere and 
made up his mind to attend a teachers col. 
lege and train for elementary teaching. 
Soon after the opening of school he ex- 
perienced an intense desire to quit college, 
but accidentally came in contact with a 
teacher in a class where the subject of 
masturbation was discussed in a lecture. 
He asked to talk privately with the teacher 
after class, and a two-hour conference re- 
sulted in which the young man related his 
experience at the church conference and 
his subsequent attempts to lose his sense of 
guilt for not going on with his decision. 
This and other conferences enabled the 
young man to free himself from his feeling 
of guilt and to take a more realistic look 
at his vocational potentialities. He also 
worked out a course of study and a life 
plan that would lead him toward the 
attainment of his goals. But most impor- 
tant of all, the conferences helped him to 
discover how deeply this vocational de- 
cision to enter the ministry and his subse- 
quent rejection of the decision had pene- 
trated into his self-concept and destroyed 
his self-respect. As T. S. Elliot states in 
the play The Cocktail Party, “All life is an 
endless struggle to think well of oneself.” 
Probably the best outcome of counseling 
was to enable this young man to think better 
of himself. Evidence for this comes from 
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the fact that he made an excellent record 
in his teacher training work and served as 
college student body president in his senior 
year. 


These three cases illustrate the way in 
which a student's vocational decisions be- 
come so ego-involved that it is difficult for 
him to take an objective view of his voca- 
tional assets and liabilities. It is clear that 
the vocational counselor must consider the 
degree to which a student's emotional atti- 
tudes are involved in his present vocational 
plans before serious consideration is given 
to changes in those plans. Furthermore, 
time and patience must enter into the coun- 
seling. Self-assimilation and self-acceptance 
must be achieved by the student and this 
cannot be hurried. A long-time program 


of consultation, planning, tryout of plans, 
and self-reflection are needed during which 
time the student is freeing himself from 
his old ego-moorings and reaching out to 
new sources of personal stability and self- 
acceptance. Vocational counseling, where 
ego-inyolvement is an important factor, is 
а slow process and requires the counselor's 
maximum skill and the student's active co- 
operation. 
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THREE NEW DEGREES OFFERED AT UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Graduate School of Education of the University of Chicago has 
announced three new professional degree programs: Master of Science 
in Teaching (Reading) to prepare able teachers to become reading con- 
sultants at the elementary, secondary, or college levels; Master of Science 
in Teaching (Guidance) to prepare graduate students for junior and 
senior high school guidance positions; and Master of School Administra- 
tion to prepare young men and women for school principalships or other 
initial administrative posts. Each of the two-year programs will begin 
with the autumn quarter, 1960. The first year will be spent in residence 
at the University and the second will be devoted chiefly to extensive in- 
ternship experience. At the onset only a limited number of students will 
participate in the new programs. Applications and information are be- 


ing handled by Herman G. Richey, Dean of the Graduate School of 
Education of the University, 
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Student Personnel Services: 


Principles and Practices for Small Colleges 


WILLIAM L. SCOTT 


т IS NOT DIFFICULT to understand that the 
j personnel worker in small colleges some- 
times becomes disturbed at the paucity of 
student personnel literature which seems to 
be directed toward him. Most of the major 
works are published by persons associated 
with large universities. Many of the ex- 
amples they offer are examples of programs 
and services of large universities. Sample 
forms of records, communication devices, 
training, and other aids are taken directly 
from practices existing in their institutions. 
There would appear to be at least three 
reasons for the lack of literature concerning 
small college student personnel work. 
First, while the small college does not dis- 
courage publication, it is not likely to value 
* as highly as the large university. Second, 
is probably easier to conceptualize student 
services as separate, specialized units, as may 
be found on large university campuses, 
rather than as functions handled by persons 
who are full-time teaching staff members. 
The third reason is that small college stu- 
dent personnel workers are often the kind 
of persons mentioned above; that is, faculty 
members who spend extra time in student 
personnel functions. With their ego identi- 
fication elsewhere, and their means for gain- 
ing status in some area other than student 
personnel work, the tendency is to spend 
less time conceptualizing and writing about 
student personnel work. 


Principles are the Same 


acsi there is little information 
about small colleges in the literature of stu- 
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dent personnel work, one point should not 
be overlooked. That is that the principles 
of student personnel work do not greatly 
differ according to the size of institution in 
question. Such matters as organization, ad- 
ministration, coordination, “professionaliza- 
tion,” and so on are more likely to be con- 
cerns of the larger institution. However, 
the principles of helping students, treating 
them as human beings with human dignity, 
and the philosophical, sociological, and psy- 
chological building blocks out of which stu- 
dent personnel theory has been constructed 
are concerns fundamental to student per- 
sonnel programs no matter where they are 
found. For example, when young people 
enter into the experience of becoming col- 
lege students, they need to become ac- 
uainted with each other, with the faculty 
and staff, and with their new home. They 
need to develop a feeling of belonging to 
the new community. Orientation, then, be- 
comes important for all students. While 
the degree of importance may differ accord- 
ing to the size of institution, most principles 
of orientation are the same. Also, students 
in small colleges sometimes get into diffi- 
culty with themselves and with the society 
in which they find themselves as do students 
in large universities. Discipline and disci- 
line counseling, then, are important con- 
cepts for college personnel workers no mat- 
ter what size the college for which they are 
employed. Similar observations can be 
made for the other student personnel 
services. 
The point is clear that the principles of 
student personnel work do not differ very 
much depending upon the size of the cam- 


pus. 


Developing this point, however, does not 
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solve the many practical problems of the 
small college student personnel worker. 
While it is necessary to have a foundation of 
principles, verbalized or not, it requires 
more than principles to develop a strong 
student services program. In addition, one 
must find ways of putting them into prac- 
tice. It is on this point that the small col- 
lege student personnel worker needs to 
spend a large portion of his time in thought- 
ful consideration. 


A Small College Study 


The writer recently made a study of stu- 
dent personnel services in 16 small liberal 
arts colleges, a sample representative of the 
North Central Association area. The col- 
leges had less than 2,000 full-time students 
enrolled in them. The student personnel 
services studied included admissions, rec- 
ords, counseling, health services, housing 
and food services, student activities, finan- 
cial aids, placement, and student discipline. 
The special clinics of remedial reading and 
speech and hearing were studied. Also, the 
special student personnel services of foreign 
student programs, veterans advisement, 
marriage counseling, religious activities and 
counseling, and student orientation were 
studied. This is the list of services de- 
scribed by the American Council on Educa- 
tion [7]. 

The opportunity of visiting 16 colleges 
and talking with administrators and per- 
sonnel workers was an enriching experience. 
Several findings of the study were of inter- 
est. One of these which was particularly 
striking was that there appeared to be little 
difference in the provision for student per- 
sonnel services in the various colleges ac- 
cording to the amount of money per student 
the institutions spent on their student per- 
sonnel programs. Those schools spending 
one-third as much as the colleges with the 
largest personnel budgets offered quite sim- 
ilar services. This helps one to understand 
the importance of the way student person- 
nel principles are implemented in the insti- 
tutions. 

In the colleges visited there was some pro- 
vision for most of the student services and 
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clinics studied. In none of these colleges 
were all of the services considered to be seg- 
ments of a total student personnel program, 
but rather they were parts of the total col- 
lege program and were generally coordi- 
nated informally under the academic dean. 
Some of the student personnel functionaries 
were faculty members who normally re- 
ported to the academic dean on other mat- 
ters. Furthermore, in half of the colleges 
studied, the student personnel officers, in 
many cases faculty members with student 
personnel titles, reported to the academic 
dean for both academic and student person: - 
nel matters. In a very real sense the aca- 
demic dean was found to serve in the ca- 
pacity of chief student personnel officer in 
addition to his duties in several other inter- 
ests of the colleges in most institutions. 

The people responsible for student per- 
sonnel services and activities included the 
business officers, registrars, presidents, 
alumni secretaries, directors of public rela- 
tions, faculty members, students, as well as 
student personnel officers. The student 
personnel services represented most of the 
areas of the institutions on a college-wide 
basis, rather than being specialized pro- 
grams of student services coordinated by a 
chief student personnel officer, such as а 
dean of students. 

The student personnel “program” in the 
institutions, coordinated by the dean of stu- 
dents, or dean of men and dean of women, 
usually included counseling, health services, 
personnel records, student housing, student 
activities, and student discipline. 


Coordination Questioned 


While it was mentioned above that in- 
formal coordination of all the services 
usually occurred under the office of the aca- 
demic dean, the consideration of coordina- 
tion was not viewed by persons interviewe 
as an area of concern. There was frequent - 
expression of opinion that staff members 
maintain a close relationship with each 
other, having officers in one building for 
the most part, having lunch together, going 
on “coffee-breaks” together, and so on. E 
cause of this constant contact with each 
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other, coordination of the services on a 
formal level was seen as unnecessarily com- 
plicating. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that although this informal coordina- 
tion is possible in the small college, it 
should not be taken for granted that co- 
ordination exists in reality. While it is not 
proposed that all small colleges set up 
formal coordinated systems, it is suggested 
that coordination of the services and inte- 
gration of student personnel work with 
other aspects of the institution be given a 
good deal of consideration. 


Summary 


While the principles of student person- 
nel work are the same in small and large 
institutions of higher learning, the method 
of implementing the principles is quite dif- 
ferent. From a study of student personnel 
services in small liberal arts colleges, it was 


found that methods of implementation of 
student personnel theory varied widely, 
even within small colleges. It is suggested 
that small colleges do some serious thinking 
about the methods they use in the function- 
ing of their student personnel services and 
in the ways the services are coordinated with 
each other and with other areas of the insti- 
tutions. This will depend upon the local 
conditions, history, and traditions of the in- 
stitution as well as the needs of students en- 
rolled in the college. It should not be 
assumed that there is automatically a well- 
coordinated system of services to students 
because a college is small. 


Reference 
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Evaluation of an Eighth 


Grade Group Guidance Program 


WARREN D. 


AC IMPORTANT choice of a youngster 
in the American educational system. 
is the choice of the curriculum he will pur- 
sue in high school. Many of our school sys- 
tems are so organized that pupils are forced 
to make this decision near the end of the 
eighth grade. Arriving at this important 
point, many pupils are unaware that the 
choices they are to make are pre-vocational 
choices which will affect their future lives. 
Many schools attempt to give help; but 
often, through lack of money or of a suffi- 
cient number of trained counselors, this 
assistance is inadequate. Only slightly over 
half the nation's high schools have a coun- 
selor devoting as much as half-time to the 
guidance of all the students in the schools; 
an equivalent of only 11,000 full-time coun- 
selors [4] or one counselor for every 750 
students D]. 'The problem of providing 
adequate guidance services has become more 
acute in recent years, and undoubtedly it 
will be magnified greatly with the expected 
continuing increase in school enrollment. 
'To aid pupils in making educational de- 
cisions, many schools attempt to dissemi- 
nate occupational information through 
classes in group guidance. The traditional 
group guidance approach mainly attempted 
to help the pupil acquire information about 
the world of work with little or no consid- 
eration of individual psychological and 
social factors. More recently, group guid- 
ance units have encouraged pupils to con- 
sider their vocational interests and apti- 
tudes. The typical group guidance ap- 
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proach, however, still relies mainly on the 
concept of matching one's traits with the re- 
quirements of specific occupational fields. 
This approach is questionable, (a) because 
there is insufficient knowledge available con- — 
cerning which traits are generally common 
to a particular occupational field and. (b) in- 
terests and values have not stabilized for, 
youngsters at the eighth and the ninth grade 
levels, making this matching even less mean- 
ingful. 

Little application has been made of — 
theories of vocational development, which - 
propose that commitment to an appropri- 
ate occupation is a gradual process over 
several years, involving progress through à 
sequence of developmental stages. Pro- 
gressing through these stages, the youngster 
makes a compromise among his abilities, 
values, interests, and projected opportuni- - 
ties. On the basis of recent theories of vor — 
cational development, psychologists have | 
urged guidance practitioners to employ à 
psychosocial approach, one which reckons . 
with the evidence that most pupils progress 
through a series of developmental stages. ~ 

A recent group guidance unit to attempt 
to employ a psychosocial approach was dedi 
veloped by the Guidance Inquiry of Educa: - 
tional Testing Service under the direction 
of Dr. Benjamin Shimberg. The guidance 
unit, You: Today and Tomorrow, was — 
written by Martin Katz. The main purpose 
of the unit is to initiate or stimulate in the 
eighth or the ninth grade pupil a continu 
ous process of self-appraisal with relation ul 
educational and vocational planning. The 
pupil is presented with a systematic method 


*You: Today and Tomorrow and a Teacher 
Guide are available from the Cooperative Test Divi 
sion, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N 
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for appraising his abilities, values, and in- 
terests and relating them to information 
about the educational and occupational 
worlds. ‘The book focuses mainly on im- 
mediate decisions concerning high-school 
curriculum choice and its relation to future 
educational and occupational opportunities. 
Although the book emphasizes immediate 
decisions, it is intended that the pupil will 
develop a learning set with regard to self- 
appraisal and decision-making which he 
might apply in all future educational and 
vocational planning. 

The study to be presented in this paper 
was undertaken in the fall of 1958 to de- 
termine the effects of a group guidance pro- 
gram using You: Today and Tomorrow? 


Method and Technique of Evaluation 


Interview. Data for evaluation were 
collected by means of an interview sched- 
ule administered to eighth grade pupils be- 
fore and after their participation in the 
group guidance project. Most of the inter- 
view questions* were designed to stimulate 
the pupil to reveal his thinking process in 
making choices and to demonstrate his 
ability to analyze and synthesize the infor- 
mation he had acquired from the course. 
Although changes would be essentially 
changes in verbal behavior, not in actual 
performance in school or at work, quality 
of responses would demonstrate whether the 
aims of the unit had been achieved. Тһе 
major aims were considered to be: 

1. To aid the pupil in accurate appraisal 
of his abilities, values, and interests. 

‚ 2. To provide information about educa- 
tional and occupational opportunities and 
alternatives. 


_— 


* The study was supported in par 
feller Sa Tone mal in part 
Testing Service. 

_ * Funds were not available to meet the expense of 
Interviewing students in a control group. 

‘ Appreciation is due Professor Raymond C. Hum- 
mel, а former research associate in the Career Pat- 
tern Study, for making available questionnaires and 
Scoring procedures used in the Career Pattern Y 
[5]; some of these were modified and incorporat 
into the procedures used in this study. 
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3. To help the pupil integrate his self- 
appraisal with information about the edu- 
cational and occupational worlds in order 
to make wiser choices and decisions. 

"Three interviewers, carefully trained to 
insure standardized interview methods, con- 
ducted the interviews. The interviewers 
took verbatim notes when possible; in addi- 
tion, all interviews were tape recorded and 
tapes were checked against written notes. 
Important thoughts or ideas not noted by 
the interviewers were added to the proto- 
cols to insure accuracy in judging responses 
for scoring. 

Sample. Although it was not possible to 
achieve a random sample of communities 
for the investigation, comparisons of 
characteristics of the five communities 
sampled with other urban communities in 
the United States indicated that, in most 
respects examined, the sample cities as a 
whole do not differ greatly from national 
trends. The seven teachers who partici- 
pated in the study represented a wide range 
of teaching experience (three years to 40 
years) and graduate training in guidance 
(no credit hours to 36 credit hours. Two 
teachers used the book in social studies 
classes, one in English class, one in foreign 
language clas, and three in guidance 
classes. The book was used in from 26 to 
49 class meetings over a period of 6 to 14 
weeks. 

From each of the nine classes, 12 to 14 
pupils (55 boys and 53 girls) were selected 
by means of a random numbers table to 
take part in the study. The mean 1Q of 
the group as measured by the Otis Test, 
Beta Form, was 107.9. The ages ranged 
from 144 months to 190 months with an 
average age of 160.1 months. Socio-eco- 
nomic status, rated by Hamburger's [2] 
revision of Warner's scale, indicated that all 
major occupational groups were included 
among the parents of students in the sample, 
and there was a tendency for the occupa- 
tions to fall at the middle of the scale. 

Scoring. Instead of using an a priori 
selection of responses, 52 interviews Te- 
corded during the pilot study were em- 
ployed. It was found that responses gen- 
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erally fell into clear-cut categories resulting 
in three-, four-, or five-point scales. To de- 
termine validity of the scoring manual, five 
experienced counselors judged five proto- 
cols, which had previously been scored by 
the investigator, for “maturity in educa- 
tional and vocational planning." The high 
degree of agreement achieved (four rank 
order correlations of 1.00 and one rank 
order correlation of 0.95) indicated that the 
scoring manual seemed to enable reliable 
differentiation of eighth grade pupils on a 
scale measuring maturity in educational and 
vocational planning. 

Reliability of the scoring manual was 
demonstrated in three separate studies. 
High correlations achieved between scoring 
of the investigator and experienced guid- 
ance counselors indicated that the re- 
sponses to most items could be scored with 
considerable accuracy. The investigator's 
scoring judgments were used in the statisti- 
cal analysis of the data. 

Analysis of Interview Responses. Data 
were coded, entered on IBM cards, and pro- 
grammed for a 650 IBM tabulator. To 
make the scores for responses comparable 
in spite of varying scales, the raw scores 
for all questions were converted to standard 
scores. The standard scores from the pre- 
and post-treatment interviews were pooled, 
and deviation scores were obtained for the 
questions on each variable. To make these 
Scores more meaningful, they were trans- 
formed to T-scores with a mean of 50 and 
a standard deviation of 10. 

The data were treated as follows: 

1. Analysis for possible gains in pre- and 
post-treatment scores. This analysis was 
made for the complex of six variables indi- 
cating different areas of vocational and edu- 
cational planning as well as for each alone. 

2. Analysis of the relationship of mean 
score gains to several variables usually as- 
sumed to be important in educational and 
vocational choices. 


Results 
Total Scores. Hotelling’s Capital T-test, 


a generalization of Student's t-test to the 
multivariate case, which takes into account 
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the intercorrelations among all variables 
comprising the total score, was applied to 
test the hypothesis that there is no differ- 
ence between pre- and post-treatment total 
scores. 


TABLE 1 


Gain in Total Score from Pre- to 
Post-Treatment Interviews 


Gain in F 
N T Score 12 Value iP 
108 13.58 697.8 81 0,001 


The F-test in TABLE 1 shows that the T? 
is highly significant; the obtained T? ex- 
ceeded the 0.001 value of T?. The gain in 
total scores demonstrates that progress was 
made in pupils' appraisal of their abilities, 
values, and interests and in the relation of 
these variables to information about edu- 
cational and occupational opportunities 
and alternatives. 

Consideration of Variables. —Fisher's 
correlated t-test was used to compare pre- 
treatment interview scores with post-treat- 
ment interview scores on the combinations 
of questions which make up the following 
six variables measuring different areas of 
vocational and educational planning. | 

I. Awareness of factors to consider in 
curriculum choice. Among the factors to 
be considered are: awareness of one's abili- 
ties, interests, and values and their rela 
tion to curriculum choice; curricula avail- 
able; courses within curricula; and the re 
lationship of curriculum choice to occupa: 
tional choice. $ 

II. Awareness of factors to consider in 
occupational choice. Some of the factors to 
be considered are: relation to occupational 
choice of one's abilities, interests, an 
values; educational requirements for choices 
relationship of high-school courses and cur- 
ricula to choice; and accurate description of 
occupation. 

ПІ. Pupil's awareness of his ability and 
inadequacies in relation to making curricu- 
lum and occupational choices. Questions 
were grouped in two categories to deter 
mine: 
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l. Ability to verbalize about the relation 
of educational and vocational choices to 
strengths and weaknesses. 

2. Accuracy of self-appraisal determined 
by comparisons of pupils' estimates of gen- 
eral scholastic, verbal, and quantitative 
ability with their actual placements on IQ, 
English grades, and mathematics grades. 

IV. Awareness of interests and their re- 
lation to occupational choice. 

V. Awareness of values and their rela- 
tion to occupational choice. 

VL Independence of choice. Demon- 
strated by pupil’s willingness to take re- 
sponsibility for his choice. 

An examination of Тав 2 indicates 
that increases in five of the six variables 
were significant beyond the 0.001 level. In 
Variable III one of the factors considered 
was significant beyond the 0.001 level; the 
second factor, Accuracy of Self-Appraisal, 
was significant beyond the 0.05 level. 

Relationship of Criterion Scores to Age, 
IQ, Sex, Socio-Economic Status, and 
Teacher. Pearson’s product-moment corre- 
lation technique was used to determine the 
relationship of gains in the six variables 
already considered and in total score to 
age, IQ, and socio-economic status. 

TABLE 3 indicates that only two—Total 
Score with IQ and with Socio-Economic 


TABLE 2 


Gain in Variable Scores from Pre- to 
Post-Treatment Interviews 


(N = 108) 
Gain 
in T 
Variable Score t P 
I Factors in Curric. 
Choice 13.06 18.59 0.001 
П Factors in Occup. 
Choice 11.75 15.31 0.001 
Ша Verbalized Strengths 
and Weaknesses 9.70 11.14 0.001 
шь Accuracy of Self-Ap- 
praisal (Abilities) 2.12 2.15 0.05 
IV Interests 6.86 5.8 0.001 
У Values 7.77 7.4 0.001 
VI Independence of 
Choice 7.36 7.5 0.001 


a Ee Ee e) 
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TABLE 3 


Correlations between Age, IQ, Socio-Economic 
Status, and Criterion Performance 


Socio- 
Eco- 
nomic 
Variable IQ Age Status 
I Factors in Curric. 
Choice 0.05  —0.07 —0.16 
II Factors in Occup. 
Choice —0,01 0.05 —0.17 
Ша Verbalized 
Strengths and 
Weaknesses 0.09  —0.04 0.05 
IIIb Accuracy of Self- 
Appraisal (Abil- 
ities) —0.15 0.04 0,15 
IV Interests —0.08 0.14 0,06 
V Values 0.02 0.08 —0.03 
VI Independence of 
Choice 0:11 —0.13 —0:18 
Tora. Score —0.36** 0.09 0,21* 


* Significant at 0.05 level. 
** Significant at 0.01 level. 


Status—are significant at the 0.05 level or 
beyond. ‘The significant negative correla- 
tion between IQ and Total Score may be 
attributed to higher scores obtained by 
pupils with high ability on the pre-treat- 
ment interviews, reducing the possibility of 
large gains for these pupils. Тһе low cor- 
relations obtained in the remaining cate- 
gories indicate that, in general, progress in 
educational and vocational planning con- 
sequent to participation in this group guid- 
ance project is not dependent on age, IO, 
or socio-economic status. 

Hotelling's T? test was applied to deter- 
mine whether a significant difference ex- 
isted between gains in total scores for boys 
and girls. 

The F-value of 0.0038 in Taste 4 indi- 
cates no significant difference between the 
two sexes on gains in total score. Thus, it 
appears that a group guidance project de- 
signed as the one under evaluation in this 
study can be equally effective in aiding boys 
and girls to progress in educational and vo- 
cational planning. 

Because of the shortage of trained guid- 
ance personnel You: Today and To- 
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TABLE 4 
Influence of Sex on Gain in Total Score 


EE 


S.D. of 
Mean Gain F 
Grup N Gain Scores T Value P 
Boys 55 27.24 12.95 0.0326 0.0038 0.05 
Girls 53 28.65 11.19 


morrow was designed for use by classroom 
teachers without specialized training or ex- 
perience in guidance. Included in this 
study were teachers whose graduate training 
in guidance ranged from no hours to 36 
hours, To determine whether guidance 
training was a significant variable, an anal- 
ysis of variance was performed. The re- 
sults from this analysis are given in TABLE 5. 

The F-value of 1.374 with 8 and 99 de- 
grees of freedom is nonsignificant. On the 
basis of this evidence, it is reasonable to 
assume that guidance training is not a sig- 
nificant variable, and You: Today and To- 
morrow may be used effectively by teachers 
regardless of specialized training in guid- 
ance, 


Discussion 


Notwithstanding lack of a control group 
for the pupils interviewed and the possi- 
bility that the effect of the interview may 
have increased scores, the high degree of 
significance in gains from pre-treatment in- 
terviews to post-treatment interviews indi- 
cated that pupils made significant increases 
in awareness and in accuracy of appraisal 
of their abilities, values, and interests. Con- 
siderable gains were made in the amount of 
information pupils possessed about educa- 


more basic interest to vocational guidance | 
practice, perhaps, is the evidence that pupils 
increased in their capacity to synthesize 
their understanding of the concepts of 
abilities, values, and interests and to apply | 
this understanding to their own choices. 

When the possible influence on total score 
gains of teacher, sex, age, IO, and socio- 
economic status were considered, the re- 
sults of analyses indicated that gains in cri- 
teria scores generally were'not influenced 
by these five factors. 

It may be concluded from the evidence 
obtained in the analysis of data that раге 
ticipation in a group guidance program 
using a psychosocial approach similar to 
the one under evaluation in this study is ап 
effective method of aiding pupils to progress - 
in educational and vocational planning. 


Implications 


Although the number of pupils sampled 
was limited, and the investigation was con- 
ducted without benefit of a control group, 
there emerged from this study implications 
of practical and theoretical importance to 
the field of guidance. 

l. Pre-treatment responses to interview 
questions revealed that eighth grade pupils 
generally were not sufficiently advanced in 
vocational thinking to make educational 
and vocational decisions. Significant gains 
in awareness of factors to consider in mak- 
ing choices, a necessary prelude to wiser 
decision making, indicate that pupils were 
better prepared consequent to exposure to 
the unit to face the decision-making tasks 
imposed on them. Perhaps schools should 
be organized to permit postponement of 
curriculum choices until the end of the 


tional and vocational requirements. Of ninth grade. This extra time, accompanied 
TABLE 5 
Effect of Teacher Influence on Gain in Total Score 

Source of. Degrees of. Sum of. Mean 

Variation Freedom Squares Square F P 
Between groups 8 159837.20 19979.65 1.374 0.05 
Within groups 99 1431055.00 14455.10 us 
"Total 107 1590892.20 
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by individual and group guidance and other 
curricular experiences, might well result in 
.far fewer unwise educational and voca- 
tional choices. 

2. Because the results obtained indicate 
that specialized training in guidance was 
not a significant variable in the effective- 
ness of the project, it is possible that the 
critical shortage of guidance personnel can 
be relieved, in part, by more extensive use 
of subject-matter teachers in group guid- 
ance programs. It seems desirable, however, 
that trained guidance specialists be avail- 
able (a) for consultation with teachers on 
questions arising from the unit; (b) to 
treat directly those students in need of spe- 
cial attention; (c) to maintain the rate of 
vocational development, apparently gen- 
erated by this unit, throughout secondary 
school. 

3. The potential value of the interview 
schedule (adapted to a written procedure) 
as a diagnostic instrument suggests its pos- 
sible use to identify those students most in 
need of individual counseling and to iso- 
late the areas in which these pupils need 
help, enabling counselors to make more 
efficient use of time devoted to individual 
counseling. 

4, The demonstration that arrival at the 
stages in vocational development described 
by Ginzberg [7] can be speeded up suggests 
that perhaps group guidance can be con- 
ducted profitably with pupils earlier than 
the eighth grade. 

5. Finally, the results of this study sug- 
gest the need for several additional investi- 
gations: (a) The pupils interviewed should 
be followed up to determine the perma- 
nence and possible increase of demonstrated 
changes, stability of choices, and the wisdom 
of choices using intermediate or ultimate 
criteria; (b) The relative effectiveness of 
You: Today and Tomorrow should be com- 
pared with other techniques; (c) Overarch- 
ing the specific studies suggested by this 
investigation, however, is the continuing 
critical need to expand the theory of voca- 
tional development so that studies such as 
this may be more effectively designed and 
executed. 
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Summary 


Data collected in personal interviews 
with 108 eighth grade pupils before and 
after the interval during which they par- 
ticipated in a group guidance program us- 
ing You: Today and Tomorrow were ana- 
lyzed to determine whether the program 
had been successful in: 

l. aiding pupils to make accurate ap- 
praisals of their abilities, values, and inter- 
ests; 

2. providing information about educa- 
tional and occupational opportunities and 
alternatives; 

3. helping pupils integrate their self-ap- 
praisals with information about the educa- 
tional and occupational worlds in order to 
make wise choices and decisions. 

The high degree of significance in gains 
from pre-treatment interviews to post- 
treatment interviews in total score and in 
all variables considered demonstrates that 
the first two aims of the project have been 
achieved. The pupils in the study made 
significant increases both in awareness and 
in accuracy of appraisal of their abilities, 
values, and interests. They also demon- 
strated considerable gains in the amount of 
information possessed about educational 
and vocational requirements. Fi urthermore, 
their interview responses evidenced in- 
creased ability to synthesize their under- 
standing of the concepts of abilities, values, 
and interests and to apply this understand- 
ing to their own choices. Satisfactory meas- 
ure of vocational "wisdom" will require 
data on such intermediate and ultimate 
criteria as success in college and/or entry 
job and in final occupation. 
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Test Scores and Self-Estimates 
of Two Curricular Groups 


MALCOLM H. 


С stupirs have described the re- 
lationship between test scores and self- 
estimates of the variables represented by the 
test scores [4, 5, 8, 14]. In addition, some 
investigators have reported the effect of 
counseling on the relationship between test 
scores and self-estimates D, 6, 10, 13]. 

For the most part, these studies have fo- 
cused on entering freshmen without regard 
to their anticipated field of study. Yet, it 
is very likely that the variables which make 
for differences in educational objectives also 
have a differential effect on self-estimate 
measures and reactions to counseling. 

For this reason, the present study was de- 
signed to compare a group of freshmen en- 
tering business school with another group of 
freshmen entering engineering school, in 
terms of test scores, self-estimates, and the 
effects of counseling. The students who 
participated in the study were part of a 
larger group who attended a pre-college 
testing and counseling program. 


Procedure 


At the beginning of each three-day ses- 
sion, all students filled out a questionnaire. 
During the first two days of each session, 
students took the Differential Aptitude Test 
(DAT), the Cooperative English Test, the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank, the Col- 
lege Qualification Test (CQT), and the 
Diagnostic Reading Test (DRT). The test 
Scores used in the study were the verbal rea- 
soning and numerical reasoning scores of 
the DAT; the rate, vocabulary, and reading 
comprehension scores on the DRT; and the 
total scores on the CQT. 

On the last day of every conference, each 
student had a 45-minute interview with a 
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counselor. Using percentile ranks, the 
counselor made a direct interpretation of 
the test scores and informed the student of 
the type of educational program indicated 
by the pattern of test scores. At the end of 
the interview, the student completed a sec- 
ond questionnaire. On both question- 
naires, the student used a code number in- 
stead of signing his name. 

Of the 200 students who participated in 
the program, 62 planned to major in either 
engineering or business. The 62 students 
were divided evenly between engineering 
and business majors. 'The groups were 
comparable in terms of age and previous ed- 
ucation. However, there were 11 girls in 
the business group and only one in the en- 
gineering group. 

The items which appeared in both ques- 
tionnaires are presented below. On Item 1, 
students planning to major in chemistry, 
geology, and physics, but planning to com- 
bine this major with some engineering 
courses, checked engineering school rather 
than liberal arts. The inclusion of secre- 
tarial science in the business school accounts 
for the larger number of girls in the busi- 
ness group. 


1. Check the school in which you plan to enroll. 


— —Enginecring — Education 

— —Commerce — Pharmacy 

— Liberal Arts (Social Sciences, Natural Sci- 
ences) 


2. Compared to other students, I think my reading 
speed is in the 


— — Top quarter — Second quarter 
(75-100) (25-50) 

— Third quarter —  —Bottom quarter 
(50-75) (0-25) 


3. Compared to other students, I think my reading 
vocabulary is in the 


— Top quarter — — Second quarter 
(75-100) (25-50) 

— Third quarter — — Bottom quarter 
(50-75) (0-25) 
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4, Compared to other students, I think my reading 
comprehension is in the 


— — Top quarter —— — Second quarter 
(75-100) (25-50) 

— —Third quarter — — Bottom quarter 
(50-75) (0-25) 


5, Compared to other students, I think my ability to 
reason using words is in the 


Тор quarter — — Second quarter 
(75-100) (25-50) 

‘Third quarter — — Bottom quarter 
(50-75) (0-25) 


6. Compared to other students, I think my ability 
to reason using numbers is in the 


——Тор quarter — Second quarter 
(75-100) (25-50) 

— Third quarter — —— Bottom quarter 
(50-75) (0-25) 


7. Compared to other students, I think my ability 
to do college work is in the 


—— Тор quarter ———8есопа quarter 
(75-100) (25-50) 

— Third quarter — — Bottom quarter 
(50-75) (0-25) 


8. Most students take about five courses a semester. 
Out of five such courses, indicate the sort of 
grades you think you will make during your first 
semester in college. 
——Number of A’s 
—Number of B's 
— Number of С?з 


—— Number of D's 
— Number of F's 


Results 


_As mentioned previously, the data con- 
sisted of six test scores and two sets of self- 
estimates. ‘The self-estimates referred to 
the variables measured by the test scores. 
Though estimates of first-semester grades 
were obtained, the actual grades were not 
used in the comparison. The basis for grad- 


ing is so different as applied in schools of 
business and schools of engineering that it 
would have been difficult to interpret any 
obtained differences in grades. 

l. Using nonparametric statistics [12], 
five separate analyses of the data were made. 
In the first analysis, the engineering stu- 
dents were compared with the business stu- 
dents in terms of actual test scores. For the 
CQT total score, the Mann-Whitney test 
[12] yielded a difference in favor of the en- 
gineering students, significant at the 0.03 
level. The engineering students also ob- 
tained significantly higher verbal reasoning 
and numerical reasoning scores on the 
DAT. The difference was significant at the 
0.02 level for verbal reasoning and at the 
0.001 level for numerical reasoning. The 
groups, however, did not differ significantly 
in reading rate, vocabulary, or comprehen- 
sion. 

2. In the second analysis, presented in 
Tate 1, the Sign Test [721 was used to com- 
pare the actual scores with the pre- and 
post-session self-estimates for each group 
separately. On the pre-session self-esti- 
mates, the business group’s estimates of 
reading rate and reading, vocabulary differed 
significantly from the actual rate and vocab- 
ulary test scores. For reading rate, the esti- 
mate was higher than the test score at the 
0.02 level and the trend to under-estimate 
reading vocabulary at the 0.07 level. f On 
the postsession estimates for the business 
group, there was a significant (0.03) over- 
estimate of college ability and again an un- 
derestimate of reading vocabulary, this 
time at the 0.5 level. 


TABLE 1 


= Self-Estimates vs. Actual Scores 
m Engineering — — — 


———————Qommerte— — —— ~~ ; 
Test .Pre-Sessiom Post-Session— Pre-Session —— TA А ares 
Scores N x t N = А N x b 
TIENE] cm 
COT в. & «920 12, | aay 0.040001 8 "m 
NR POM MU Eis dus. Sete 0.24 19 2 0.02 
VR 210158 (e equ mom BB Ma ar d Ho dar у 
RS 19 4 0:02: 42/1955 ЖЖ 2 А 9.04 
EY “We 5 0:08) Ti 0:05 ду үз B6 o Uae д 
RC 172 96 à i7 6 i$. с A 
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TABLE 2 


Business Group vs. Engineering Group in 
Self-Estimates 
П 

Estimates 


of -Pre-Session Post-Session— 
Scores df. os b E US) b 
сот 2 4.4 99 2 3.00 <0.30 
NR 2, 3.41 <0.20 2 7.70 0.05 
VR 2 2 3.50 <0.20 
RS FN Ы PI @ А Jas 
RV 2 2.48 «0.30 2 6.31 0.05 
RG 2 AM EVA 2 3.40 «0.20 
Grades 1 1.70 «0,20 1 3.28 <0.10 


For the presession self-estimates of the 
engineering group, a trend to under-esti- 
mate verbal reasoning and reading vocabu- 
lary was close to significance. On the post- 
session estimates, the under-estimate of nu- 
merical reasoning and reading rate scores 
was significant at the 0.02 level and 0.04 
levels respectively with again a trend to un- 
der-estimate reading vocabulary. 

3. In Тав 2 a chi-square test [12] was 
used to compare the two groups in terms of 
pre-and post-session self-estimates. There 
was no significant difference in the pre-ses- 
sion estimates made by the two groups. For 
the post-session estimates, the engineering 
group gave higher self-estimates on numeri. 
cal reasoning and reading comprehension. 
The difference was significant at the 0.05 
level. In comparing the groups on esti- 
mates of first-semester grades, no significant 
difference was found for the pre-session es- 
timates. For the postsession estimates, 
however, a trend for the engineering group 
to give higher estimates was close to sig- 
nificance. 

4. For the fourth analysis, presented in 
TABLE 3, the McNemar test [72] was used to 
measure the significance of the change from 
pre- to post-session estimates for each group 
separately. The business group gave a sig- 
nificantly lower self-estimate on reading 
rate and reading comprehension, The 
change was significant at the 0.001 level for 
reading speed and the 0.05 level for reading 
comprehension. The engineering group 

gave a lower self-estimate on reading rate, 
and the change was very close to the 0,05 
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levelofsignificance. Neither group showed 
a significant change in estimates of first-sem- 
ester grades. 

5. For the last analysis, chi-square test 
[72] was used to compare the groups in the 
amount of change from pre- to post-session 
estimates. The engineering group showed 
more change on both reading rate and 
reading vocabulary. The difference was sig- 
nificant at the 0.01 level for reading rate and 
the 0.05 level for reading vocabulary. 


Discussion 


Results of the data showed certain im- 
portant similarities and differences between 
the groups. First, the superiority of the en- 
gineering group was evident in general aca- 
demic aptitude as well as in the specific 
aptitudes of reasoning with words and num- 
bers. This finding is consistent with reports 
on other research [13]. The absence of a 
significant difference in reading achieve- 
ment requires some explanation. One ex- 
planation could be that reading achieve- 
ment is more related to a measure of aca- 
demic aptitude such as grades than to a 
measure such as entrance tests. Both Jack- 
son [8] and Robertson and Harrison [9] 
found that reading test scores correlated sig- 
nificantly with first-semester grades. i 

Second, despite differences in educational 
and occupational objectives, the two groups 
gave similar self-estimates before counsel- 
ing. After counseling, the engineering 
group did give significantly higher self-rat- 


TABLE 3 
Change from Pre- to Post-Session Estimates 


Estimates 
of 


Scores 


COT 
VR 
NR 
RS 
RV 
RG 
Grades 


~ Business——. 


df xa р Кы p 


df 


0.05 


1 

1 

1 isis A 
1 11.10 0.001 
1 one 

1 4.08 

1 


pur 
we 
e 
a 


* Based on the McNemar Test for significance 
changes, д 
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ings than the business group on numerical 
reasoning and reading comprehension. 
The higher self-rating on numerical reason- 
ing was probably the result of the business 
group lowering their self-estimates since the 
engineering group actually underestimated 
their numerical reasoning ability. It is 
surprising that the engineering group gave 
higher self-rating than the business group 
on reading comprehension since reading 
achievement was the only area in which the 
engineering group did not surpass the busi- 
ness group. Again, the difference might 
have been the result of the business group 
lowering somewhat their self-estimates. 

Third, the two groups were compared in 
terms of the degree to which their self-esti- 
mates corresponded to their test scores. For 
each group, both before and after counsel- 
ing, significant discrepancies occurred in 
only one-third of the self-ratings. With the 
exception of a significant underestimate of 
reading vocabulary by each group, both be- 
fore and after counseling, no particular pat- 
tern of inaccuracies was noted. Further- 
more, there was no evidence of one group 
being superior to the other in accuracy of 
self-evaluation. The main difference was 
that significant discrepancies found in the 
engineering group were always under-esti- 
mates while those found in the business 
group were both over- and under-estimates. 
The reason that the engineering group 
gave only under-estimates may be that they 
were planning to take a difficult course of 
study and one which was known to produce 
a large number of failures. Therefore, it 
seems reasonable that they would under-es- 
timate rather than over-estimate their abil- 
ities. 

Fourth, as for the effect of counseling on 
self-estimates, the results were not very en- 
couraging. The business group did correct 
their over-estimates of reading rate but did 
not correct their under-estimates of reading 
vocabulary, and in addition over-estimated 
their college ability. The engineering 
group did correct its under-estimate of ver- 
bal reasoning but as in the case of the busi- 
ness group did not correct its under-estimate 
of reading vocabulary, and in addition un- 
der-estimated their numerical reasoning 
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and reading rate. While the engineering 
group showed significantly greater change 
than did the business group in their self- 
estimates of reading rate and reading vocab- 
ulary, the change did not result in a more 
accurate self-appraisal. 

It is interesting that reading vocabulary 
was under-estimated by both groups before 
and after counseling. Perhaps this low self- 
appraisal of vocabulary level represents one 
of those strong stereotyped notions similar 
to the nearly universal conviction among 
women students that they are poor in 
mathematical ability. 

Finally, for both groups, the prediction 
of first semester grades was not affected to 
any significant degree by the counseling. 

In determining why the interview was 
not more effective, the reliability of the 
questionnaire must certainly be considered. 
However, such factors as the training of the 
counselors and the limiting of the counsel- 
ing to one session loom large in importance. 


Summary 


The study was designed to compare test 
scores and self-estimates of a group of fresh- 
men planning to major in business admin- 
istration and a group planning to major in 
engineering. 

The test scores were the total score on the 
College Qualification Test; the Rate, Vo- 
cabulary, and Comprehension scores on the 
Diagnostic Reading Test; and the VR and 
NR scores of the Differential Aptitude Test. 
Both groups made estimates of the six scores 
and of first-semester grades bee and after 
a program of tests and counseling, |= . 

КЕРЕ engineering group differed signifi- 
cantly from the business group in having 
higher CQT, VR, and NR scores; in giving 
no over-estimates, and in giving higher esti- 
mates on NR, RC, and first-semester grades 
after counseling. In addition, the engi- 
neering group showed a greater reduction 
after counseling in estimates of reading 
speed and reading vocabulary. Similar- 
ities between the groups were noted in that 
they under-estimated reading vocabulary 
both before and after counseling and made 
a significant reduction in estimates of read- 


ing speed. 
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NEW FOUNDATION FOR STRENGTHENING FAMILY LIFE 


The National Family Life Foundation, Inc., has been formed recently 
by several board members of the American Social Health Association for 


the strengthening of family life in America, 
Foundation, according to its President, Philip 


One of the purposes of the 
Mather, “is to identify the 


major factors responsible for successful family functioning, and those 
forces inimical to it, and on the basis of this information to recommend 
and sponsor programs of action for strengthening the family and reducing 


hazards to its successful existence." 
Foundation plans to carry out this р 
programs of research and education 


aspect of family life. 
with the family as a unique entity, 


according to its own special requirem 
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Now in its organizational stages, the 

urpose by stimulating and supporting 
through conferences, and by serving 
erchange of information on the pro- 
nd institutions concerned with some 
His organization, Mr. Mather said, “is concerned 
which needs support and nurturing 
ents.” 


as a clearing house and providing int 
grams carried on by organizations а 
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Changes in Attitudes Associated with 
An N.D.E.A. Counseling and Guidance Institute 


PAUL F. MUNGER and CARLETON A. JOHNSON 


Opes TRAINERS generally agree that 
the attitudes of the counselor are as 
important as his skills. Changes in atti- 
tude toward clients are expected to accom- 
pany the acquisition of skill during the 
training of the counselor. Kirk [7], and 
Wrenn [5], among others, have investigated 
the attitudes of trainees, and Porter [2, 3] 
has devised tests of counselor attitudes. 
This study deals with changes in attitudes 
of counselor trainees in a relatively short 
period of training as measured by one of 
Porter’s tests. 

During the eight-week summer session of 
1959, the University of North Dakota pre- 
sented a National Defense Education Act 
Counseling and Guidance Institute. Par- 
ticipating in the Institute were 32 secondary 
school teachers who had been selected as 
being primarily interested in guidance ac- 
tivities and who had had a minimum of an 
introductory course in guidance. These 
rather naive participants varied in age from 
25 to 58. Seven of the participants were 
women and 25 were men. All had at least 
a bachelor’s degree and had had at least 
one year of teaching experience in either 
North Dakota or South Dakota. 


The Guidance Institute 


The instructional program of the insti- 
tute was in two phases. During the first 
phase of six weeks, three courses common to 
guidance training programs were presented: 
an individual appraisal course was designed 
to give an overview of appraisal instruments 
and to provide background and practice in 
the use of the common test and non-test 


PauL Е, Muncer is Professor of Psychology and 
CARLETON A, JOHNSON is a Counselor in the Counsel- 
ing Center at the University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks. 
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appraisal techniques; a course in оссира- 
tional information designed to furnish the 
trainee with experience in gathering and 
using occupational information with high- 
school students as well as knowledge of the 
social, psychological, and economic factors 
involved in vocational choice making; and 
a course in counseling designed to present 
the basic theory of counseling and to pro- 
vide illustrations of theory through par- 
ticipation in role playing. 

The second phase of training, which was 
of two weeks duration, consisted of closely 
supervised practicum training in which the 
trainee counseled several high-school stu- 
dents, discussed with his classmates and ob- 
serving supervisor the progress of the inter- 
views, and received suggestions on how to 
improve his interviewing techniques. Close 
supervision was made possible because of 
one-way mirror counseling rooms equipped 
with sound equipment and tape recorders. 

During the first phase of instruction four 
instructors were utilized. One identified 
himself primarily as a professional educator, 
one as a counseling and guidance trainer, 
one as a counseling psychologist, and one 
as a clinical psychologist. The second phase 
was under the supervision of the counseling 
and guidance trainer and the counseling 
psychologist who assigned the direct super- 
vision of the trainees to five advanced and 
experienced guidance and counseling grad- 
uate students. 


Testing Counselor Attitudes 


Since it is believed that such training 
brings about changes in the attitudes of 
trainees, it was decided to measure such 
attitude changes through the course of the 
program. The instrument chosen for this 
was Porter's 10 question Test of Counselor 
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Attitudes [3]. It is possible to differentiate 
five categories of responses to Porter’s test: 
(1) evaluative or value setting; (2) inter- 
pretive or teaching; (3) understanding; (4) 
supportive; and (5) probing and diagnostic. 
It should be borne in mind that the total 
number of responses is 10 for each person 
and that a response in one category will ex- 
clude responses in other categories. The 
test was administered three times; (1) on 
the first day of the institute; (2) on the last 
day of the first phase of training; and (3) 
on the day after the practicum experience 
ended. Since four of the trainees were 
omitted from one or more of the three 
administrations, the N used for this study 
was 28. 

For purposes of comparison the test was 
administered to 31 teachers in a local sec- 
ondary school in which a guidance program 
was not formally organized. 


TABLE 1 


Number of Responses for Five Categories of 
Porter's Test of Counselor Attitudes for Three Test 
Administrations 


Test Administrations——— ——, 


Category Responses. First Second Third 
I Number 33 12 3 
Mean 1.1785 0.4285 0.1071 

п Number 26 18 15 
Mean 0.9285 0.6528 0.5357 

п Number 125 207 238 
Mean 4.4642 7.3928 8.5000 

IV Number 29 19 8 
Mean 1.0357 0.6785 0.2857 

У Number 67 24 16 
Mean 2.3928 0.8571 0.5714 


Taste 1 indicates the total number of 
responses of all 28 trainees in each category 
for each separate administration of the test 
as well as the mean value of each category. 
It will be noted that from the first to the 
third testing there are sizable increases in 
the number of responses in category III or 
“understanding” responses. It will also be 
noted that the responses to all other cate- 
gories decreased from the first to the third 
testing. 

The five categories were separately ana- 
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lyzed by the Friedman two-way analysis 
variance by ranks test [4] to determine 
there had been an overall change over 
three testings. Categories I, Ш, and У were 
significant beyond the one per cent level of. | 
significance and categories II and IV were | 
not significant. These results seem to indi- ” 
cate a change from evaluative and value set- 
ting responses of category I, and from prob- 
ing and diagnostic responses of category V, _ 
to understanding responses of category II. 

A further breakdown within the signifi- - 
cant categories was made by the use of the 
sign test [7] to determine at which phase of 
the training period changes took place. In 
all three categories there was a significant 
change from the first to the second, and 
from the first to the third testing. In cate: | 
gory I (evaluative or value setting responses) 
there was no change from the second to the. 
third testing, but there was a significant 
change for both categories III and V from 
the second to the third testing. All changes. 
were significant beyond the five per cent 
level of significance. 

When the initial test administered to the — 
Institute participants was compared with 
the test results of the teachers from the local - 
school, it was found that there was a signifi- 
cant difference only in category Ш. The 
mean number of responses for local teachers 
was 1.09 compared to 4.46 for the first test 
administered to the Institute participants 
for this category. This was significant be- 
yond the five per cent level. This would | 
appear to indicate that the participants had. 
more of the attitudes of category III be 
fore they enrolled in the Institute. 4 

It would appear from the study that prin- 
cipal changes in attitude of the Institute - 
participants took place within the formal 
course work of the first phase of training and. 
that these changes in attitude continued and 
were strengthened in the second or practi- 
cum phase of the program.! It would also 
appear that the emphasis stressed by the 
Institute as a whole was on understanding. 
the client and that the responses of the 


*A follow-up study is planned for these partici 
pants later in the year, as a check on fluctuation 
attitudes, 
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trainees indicate a fuller acceptance of this 
point of view in the second phase of the 
training program. 

That the greatest change in attitudes oc- 
curred in the first phase of training, be- 
tween the first and second testing, rather 
than in the second phase of training, be- 
tween the second and third testing, was per- 
haps due to the fact that the time inter- 
val between the second and third testing 
was only two weeks. Another possible ex- 
planation is that the change was so great in 
the first phase that there was little room for 
further measured change. 

The authors believe the results may be 
partially explained on the basis of the back- 
grounds of the participants since it is pos- 
sible that teachers who choose guidance 
courses may be more inclined toward an 
“understanding” approach to students. 
However, the comparatively low mean score 
for category ШІ, understanding responses, 
and comparatively high score for category V, 
probing and diagnostic responses, on the 


first test, may indicate that they had ex- 
pected counseling to consist primarily of 
evaluation of the individual and telling 
him what to do. It is possible that after 
experiencing role playing and "acceptant" 
group situations, they realized that under- 
standing the client and indicating to him 
that he was understood was a very impor- 
tant difference between counseling and their 
previous teaching experience. 
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COUNSELING WORKSHOP SLATED AT CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


The Catholic University of America, 
third in a series of workshops on counseling, 
a consideration of the psychological aspects o 


college students, the workshop will give dito 
ard C. Stefic, Director of the University Coun- 


Professor in the Department of Psychology 
director of the workshop which will consist 
ms. For further information, write to 
tholic University of America, Wash- 


seling interview. Dr. Edw 
seling Center and Assistant 
and Psychiatry, will serve as 
of lectures, seminars, and practicu 


the Director of Workshops, The Ca 


ington 17, D.C. 
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Washington, D.C., will hold the 
June 10 to 21. Devoted to 
f counseling high school and 
particular attention to the coun- 
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Testing the Test 


DAVID V. TIEDEMAN, EDITOR 


Professor of Education 
Harvard University 


YOUR EDUCATIONAL PLANS 


Reviewed by 
HENRY BOROW and DONALD E. SUPER 


Your EDUCATIONAL PLANs. High School. 1959. 
22 different scores relating to plans for college 
and to the likelihood that those plans will be 
realized. Scored by SRA; 1 form. Price: $.75 
per student actually tested plus transportation 
costs, discounts available under special circum- 
stances. 40-45 minutes. Samuel A. Stouffer, 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 57 West Grand 
Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


ү EDUCATIONAL PLANS is designed as 
a two-element aid to secondary school 
counseling on problems of post-high school 
education. One part is organized as a self- 
report questionnaire of 31 scorable, multi- 
ple-choice personal data items (plus three 
preliminary open-ended or free-response 
items). These items center upon the stu- 
dent's educational and vocational aspira- 
tions, self-rated school record, family status 
and characteristics, the attained educational 
level of his parents, siblings, and best friend, 
and the attitudes of parents and best friend 
toward this student's plans for college train- 
ing. The second part of the device, termed 
Counselor's Worksheet, organizes in coded, 
tabular form the information derived from 
22 of the student's item responses and, in 
addition, accommodates a record of the stu- 
dent's intelligence test or achievement test 
score, as well as other test scores and school 
grades which the school may later elect to 
add manually to the form. 


Henry Borow is Professor of Psychological 
Studies, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, and 
DoNALD E. Super is Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City. 
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The questionnaire is essentially self-ad- 
ministering although a few supplementary 
oral instructions to be read by the counselor 
appear in the Counselor's Manual. Тһе 
student records his answers on a separate 
answer pad. The school then sorts the 
answer pads by grade level, alphabetizes the 
pads within grade levels, and removes the 
original copy of the answer sheet from each 
student’s answer pad for filing purposes. 
The carbon copies of the answer sheet are 
returned to the publisher for processing by 
the SRA Reporting Service. The school 
also furnishes the Reporting Service with 
student scores on a recently administered 
test of intelligence or general educational 
achievement. In turn, the school subse- 
quently receives three copies (extra copies at 
additional cost) of the Counselor’s Work- 
sheet, which is a specially designed IBM 
tabulating form. A four-fold separation of 
students is carried out, based on the bipolar 
variables “planning college—not planning 
college” and “college preparatory Curricu; 
lum—not college preparatory curriculum, 
and the students of each type are differ- 
entially grouped on the tabular worksheets. 
Finally, within each worksheet type for each 
grade level, students are listed in descend- 
ing order of intelligence test or achieve- 
ment test scores. This manifold physical 
arrangement aims to help the ош 
identify readily those students in need o 
counseling. 


Purpose 


The Counselor’s Manual, prepared by 
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Stouffer with the assistance of Paul Shea, 
tells us that Your Educational Plans is a 
“problem locator.” Lest this tempt the 
prospective user to suppose that he may now 
lay aside the laborious and demanding 
skills of studying cumulative records and 
of diagnostic interviewing, it should be 
pointed out that the instrument is capable 
of identifying student adjustment problems 
only in a preliminary and limited sense. 
The authors of the manual are on firmer 
ground when they describe Your Educa- 
tional Plans as “а uniquely organized col- 
lection of cues” and caution that “it is not 
a substitute for face-to-face personal confer- 
ences.” Neither is it a substitute for cumu- 
lative records. What this device does, in 
general terms, is to present to the counselor, 
in the compactly organized and visually 
effective form of the Counselor’s Worksheet, 
a series of coded scores for a number of 
academic and sociological variables believed 
to be predictive of college attendance and, 
in some instances, of the quality of college 
work to be expected. In the hands of a 
trained and perceptive counselor, and when 
coupled with appropriate psychometric and 
educational data, such information should 
permit the making of more confident prob- 
abilistic statements about the educational 
planning options open to students than can 
perhaps be inferred from the psychometric 
and educational data alone. 

Although the counselor is encouraged to 
make use of the student’s answer sheet (by 
slipping it inside the response-keyed Coun- 
selor’s Version of the questionnaire and re- 
ferring to it during the student interviews), 
it is the Counselor’s Worksheet which is in- 
tended to be the principal working tool and 
which is described in the manual (p. 15) as 
“the central element in the Your Educa- 
tional Plans program.” Student responses 
about the personal characteristics and cir- 
cumstances which are generally known to 
be indicative of later college attendance are 
coded “1” on the worksheet. In general, 
the larger the code number assigned to an 
item of information, the lower the claimed 
probability that the student's response is 
favorable to college-going. Since Your Edu- 
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cational Plans values college training as the 
summum bonum (“there is a central under- 
lying value orientation . . ." p. 3), there is 
a danger that the counselor may regard 
any worksheet datum on the student which 
is coded as "2" or above as an adverse be- 
havior indicator. Even Stouffer and Shea 
appear to succumb to this error when they 
say (p. 19), "Categories on the worksheet 
in which there is a number other than 1 
may provide a cue as to what the problem 
really is.” What they should have said, and 
what they imply at many other points, is 
that disparities between the coding of some 
categories (e.g. achievement test score, high 
school grades) and certain others (e.g, col- 
lege plans, parental sentiments about col- 
lege training) may shed doubt upon the 
student's reported college intentions. Iso- 
lated high-coded responses, apart from 
whatever moderate predictive value they 
may have, assuredly convey very limited 
diagnostic information to the counselor and 
do not per se suggest the presence of prob- 
lems. Elsewhere (p. 8), Stouffer and Shea 
recognize this in warning about “too literal 
an interpretation of any single item” and 
in recommending that the counselor work 
with “the profile of responses.” 

The broad strategy of Your Educational 
Plans—the selection of questionnaire items, 
the manner in which item responses are 
coded, the classification of student work- 
sheet types—all of these must be viewed in 
the light of the author’s deep value convic- 
tion on the question, as Warner's book has 
plainly put it, “Who Shall Be Educated?” 
Stouffer apparently believes that (1) there 
exist large numbers of American secondary 
school youth who possess the potential abil- 
ity to profit from college instruction but 
who, because of a complex of deterrents 
(negating socio-economic circumstances, 
low aspirational level, inept performance), 
fail to enter college; (2) this premature 
sidetracking of the educationally able de- 
feats the democratic ideal of personal ful- 
fillment and represents а serious dissipation 
of the nation’s human resources; (3) the 
school counselor, as a sort of trained sen- 
tinel in the educational encampment, must 
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maintain a tireless vigil against the forces of 
academic deprivation and contribute im- 
portantly to educational salvage. In the 
Counselor’s Manual (p. 3), Stouffer and 
Shea proclaim their “belief that every Amer- 
ican child, however humble or impover- 
ished his environment, has the right to know 
that he has the chance to realize the Amer- 
ican dream up to the level of his capacities, 
and that the school has the challenging 
responsibility to take him actively by the 
hand,” 1 

Now this philosophical position partakes 
of the temper of the times. There are few 
who would dispute it. Yet, in embracing 
it, Stouffer and Shea give the impression, 
wittingly or no, that this proper concern 
with the intellectual development of the 
student sufficiently defines the goals of sec- 
ondary school counseling and exhausts the 
counselor's responsibilities to the student. 
What of the counselor's obligation to help 
the school humanize the adolescent? How 
can he aid the growing youth, no longer a 
child and not yet a man, to understand and 
cope with a changing body image and a 
new sex role, to work out effective inter- 
personal relations with peers and others, 
to build a new and stable self-identity as he 
reaches toward maturity? Furthermore, 
what post-high school training outlets (e.g. 
technical institutes, business schools, ap- 
prenticeships, company training programs) 
are open to the non-college prospect? Or 
should the counselor, as the single-minded 
emphasis and organization of Your Educa- 
tional Plans clearly encourage him to do, 
view the student's opportunities for post- 
high school education as strictly collegiate? 

It would be unreasonable to expect a 
specialized device such as Your Educational 
Plans to blueprint the counselor's treatment 
of all of these urgent problems. But it is 
not unreasonable to expect it to recognize 
that there are problems of general develop- 
ment and post-high school planning and to 
help the counselor relate them to the prob- 
lems of college planning with which Your 
Educational Plans is preoccupied. It is in 
these major respects that Your Educational 
Plans is found wanting. It develops an in- 
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sular conception of the student's educational | 
and psychological world and, however un- 
intentionally, tends to demean the coun: - 
selor's professional task. } 


The Counselor’s Manual 


An indispensable unit in the Counselor’s 
Kit for Your Educational Plans is the 39- 
page Counselor’s Manual which includes 
a facsimile of the Counselor’s Worksheet, 
In assessing the adequacy of a manual of 
this sort, one must consider its treatment of 
three topics: (1) the rationale of the in- 
strument; (2) instructions to counselors on 
the use of the instrument; (3) technical de- 
tails of the development and standardiza- 
tion of the instrument. The first of these 
matters is well handled. By citing studies 
on the relationship of important personal 
and sociological variables to college at- 
tendance and achievement, the authors de- 
velop an impressive case for the need of a 
counseling tool such as Your Educational 
Plans. They show how the structure and 
organization of the questionnaire and work- 
sheet were logically conceived to serve this 
need. 

The pragmatic exposition of the instru- 
ment’s uses is also commendable. In a 
spare and straightforward manner, the | 
Counselor's Manual sets out the rules gov- — 
erning the administration of the question- 
naire, the data processing system, and the Р 
physical details and interpretation of the 
worksheet entries. The authors employ à - 
studied simplicity of style as if they were 
dedicated to the aim of being understood 
by even the least sophisticated student per- 
sonnel worker. 

It is in delineating the research founda- 
tions of Your Educational Plans (or more 
correctly, in failing to do so) that the 
Counselors Manual disappoints most. 
Counseling psychologists and, increasingly, - 
school guidance officers have come to expect _ 
from the technical manuals which accom- 
pany predictive and diagnostic instruments | 
a substantial spelling out of the empirical 
methods and findings which undergird their 
development, validation, and standardiza- 
tion. Stouffer and Shea’s manual fails in 
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this respect. We are told (p. 4) that nearly 
10 years of work have gone into the devel- 
opment of Your Educational Plans, that this 
has involved “technical studies of how to 
elicit and organize the kind of information 
which would be most useful to a guidance 
officer,” that “many hundreds of questions 
have been tried out," and that “certain 
types (of questions) emerged as probably 
most relevant.” Yet, little of the research 
leading to the selection and keying of the 
items included in the published question- 
naire is to be found in the manual. No list 
of references tells the intelligent questioner 
where the 10 years of work has been re- 
ported to the professional and scientific pub- 
lic as the use of foundation funds leads one 
to expect. The happy exception is the 
series of statistical tables (pp. 5-9) pre- 
senting the inter-relationships between fam- 
ily, college intention, and actual college at- 
tendance variables. In the Counselor’s Ver- 
sion of the questionnaire, the response 
choices to all 31 objective-form items are 
number coded. Yet, the coded responses 
of only 22 of the items are permitted to ap- 
pear on the worksheet. The Counselor’s 
Manual (p. 17) offers only the cryptic ex- 
planation that the remaining nine “provide 
related supplementary information.” The 
manual offers little evidence that the 
weighted responses for each questionnaire 
item bear a rectilinear relation to the prob- 
ability of college attendance. Yet these op- 
tions are progressively coded (i.e., carry 
scores of 1, 2, 3, etc.) as if such straight-line 
correspondence had been found to exist. 

These are regrettable omissions when one 
considers the quality of thought and volume 
of labor which have already been invested 
in the development of this counseling aid. 
We are told, however, that there exists an 
ongoing program of research related to the 
problems on which Your Educational Plans 
centers and one may presume that this will 
lead ultimately to a revision of the instru- 
ment and the Counselors Manual. It is 
the reviewers’ belief that a revised manual 
must incorporate much more empirical data 
as evidence that the instrument is a useful 
tool in counseling. 
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Some Questions about Technique 


There are other characteristics of Your 
Educational Plans which are almost certain 
to raise doubts in the minds of some pro- 
spective users. Perhaps the most trouble- 
some is the occasional over-reliance upon 
subjective sources of information. For in- 
stance, the data processing system allows for 
the routine coding and tabulating of the 
student's self-estimates of scholastic perform- 
ance but not of his actual grade record. 
Yet, the counselor’s assessment of the stu- 
dent’s college prospects must obviously rest 
much more heavily upon the objective rec- 
ord of attainment than upon the student's 
self-report. 

It is most unfortunate, too, that the 
Worksheet calls for the posting of IQ's 
rather than standard scores or percentile 
ranks where intelligence test results are 
available. At the high school level, the IQ 
has a severely limited and often misleading 
interpretative denotation, and few coun- 
selors and college admissions officers employ 
it by preference these days. If, on the other 
hand, the school uses a battery of aptitude 
and educational achievement tests rather 
than а general mental ability test to meas- 
ure the college promise of its students, an- 
other type of difficulty arises since the Coun- 
selor’s Worksheet permits the recording of 
only a composite or single-index percentile 
rank. This needlessly compels the loss of 
much valuable information about the stu- 
dent’s academic capabilities. If, for ex- 
ample, the achievement test which is used 
yields subject scores, and most such tests do, 
the counselor might choose to make differen- 
tial predictions about the student's per- 
formance in a science curriculum versus à 
humanities curriculum, but use of the 
Counselor's Worksheet would deny him this 
opportunity. By the same token, it would 
deny the student the chance to come to 
know his scholastic strengths and weak- 
nesses and his college prospects as fully as 
the test data permit. Quite apart from these 
defects, the Counselor's Worksheet fails to 
provide space for identifying the norm 
group which the school uses in deriving 
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the students’ mental ability or achievement 
test standardized scores. 

Still another class of difficulties arises from 
the verbal form in which the items are cast. 
In the case of some items, the wording of 
successive response options does not contrib- 
ute to clearly perceived gradations of choice. 
For example, what difference in degree is 
implied by the successive choices “much 
lower than the average,” and “considerably 
lower than the average” (items 22, 23, 24, 
28)? Again, in estimating his school marks 
in high school, junior high school, and ele- 
mentary school (items 22, 23, 24), the stu- 
dent finds successive options reading “just 
under the average” and “just above the 
average" but none reading "average." It 
may be that the author has intended this 
arrangement as a modified forced-choice 
technique to negate the tendency of evasive 
or poorly motivated students to take refuge 
in the answer of "average." The Coun- 
selor's Manual does not give the reason, but 
whatever it may have been, how is the stu- 
dent to respond who has a perfectly legiti- 
mate reason to describe himself as "aver- 
age"? 

The reviewers do not intend the forego- 
ing catalogue of reservations to convey gen- 
eral disapproval of Your Educational Plans 
or to imply that this instrument cannot be 
made useful to the working counselor. "They 
believe it possesses considerable potential 
merit. The kinds of events and attitudes 
it draws upon to build its picture of the stu- 
dent are not new or of unknown validity. 
Experimental work with weighted applica- 
tion blanks, standardized interviews, and 
autobiographical records has been known 
to the literature for a quarter of a century 
or more. But while these approaches to 
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the diagnosis and prediction of behavior 
have had some visible impact upon indus- 
trial and military personnel psychology, 
they have had peculiarly little influence 
upon the systematic practices of guidance 
counselors. And now comes this new tool 
which implicitly recognizes the restricted 
value of conventional psychometric devices 
as unilateral predictors of the major social 
choices and actions of youth and which at- 
tempts to do something about it. Your 
Educational Plans draws upon crucial social 
variables which bear upon college inten- 
tions and decisions and provides the coun- 
selor with one method of fusing the data 
they yield with findings derived from tests 
and grades. Judiciously used, such an in- 
gathering and summarizing procedure per- 
mits the counselor to correct and enlarge 
his image of the student as an academic 
person and, consequently, to make sounder 
inferences about his educational prospects. 

Still, if it is to serve school counselors 
with maximum effectiveness, Your Educa- 
tional Plans will have to undergo many of 
the modifications which the reviewers have 
proposed. The professional eminence of 
those associated with the development of 
this instrument, the impressive philan- 
thropic foundation support from which it 
has benefited, the provisions which have 
been farsightedly evolved for insuring con- 
tinuing work with it—all these produce 
bright expectations which the actual prod- 
uct, as it now stands, falls far short o£ ful- 
filling. Yet, these same conditions of 
strength make wholely possible and, indeed, 
even likely the refinement and expanding 
usefulness of Your Educational Plans which 
the reviewers are urging. 
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Letters 


from our readers 


On Use of the Purple-X Bulb 


To the Editor: 

In the December, 1959, issue of the Personnel and 
Guidance Journal, a letter from a William M. Dennis 
is published which proposes a method whereby 
school counselors with limited budgets can pre- 
sumably prepare standard tests for reuse and reduce 
the labor of scoring by marking the correct answers 
on the booklets in advance with a fluorescent ink 
distributed by a company with which he is affiliated 
and then covering the test's surface with transparent 
sheets of plastic. However, the means necessary to 
actually score the tests is a matter for more serious 
consideration by anyone proposing to follow the 
suggested method. 

Mr. Dennis's letter states, “Grading is done simply 
by exposing the marked test under ultra-violet 
light" and proposes that this may be done "by the 
testee, a trustworthy pupil, or by the counselor." 
Following this he warns that "direct lumination 
striking the eyes . . . is dangerous if exposure is 
lengthy." 

On the basis of the above warning, I felt that 
this matter warranted further investigation before 
consideration could be given to the use of the pro- 
posed method. Therefore, I inquired of the General 
Electric Company regarding the characteristics of 
the Purple-X bulb which Mr. Dennis proposes be 
used as the source of ultra-violet light. They in- 
formed me that the purpose of this bulb is for the 
medical diagnosis of ringworm, for which it js the 
only commercially available incandescent source of 
So-called "black light.” It burns at such a high 
temperature that the manufacturer emphasizes that 
it must be used only in a porcelain socket. Mr. 
Douglas Lowe, the District Engineer for General 
Electric's New York Sales District, warned that there 
is "no choice about this." In addition, he stated 
that the bulb must not be used continuously for 
more than five minutes and then it must be allowed 
10 cool for twice that period. In fact, for whatever 
period the bulb is used, it must cool for double the 
time used. This would be very unlikely to occur 
While using it to score tests, as this would largely 
eliminate the time-saving feature in the scoring 
method, 

, There is another point which Mr. Lowe men- 
tioned which is very important. This is the defi- 
nitely cumulative effect of the ultra-violet radiation 
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over a relatively short period of time, such as a 
single day. In other words, for anyone scoring a 
large number of tests by this method, there would 
be a serious burn hazard analogous to sunburn for 
any of the parts of the body exposed. The "nor- 
mally off" switch would tend to minimize but not 
eliminate this hazard while the failure to use a 
porcelain socket (rare in desk lamps today) would 
compound this with contact burn, shock, and fire 
hazards. Although not as dramatic as the damage 
caused by radiation at the x-ray end of the spec- 
trum, ultra-violet light can cause sufficiently serious 
damage to require medical treatment. Clearly, a 
very substantial basis for a lawsuit by a parent or a 
workmen's compensation claim by a school employee 
could result. 

In conclusion, it is pertinent to the economic 
aspect of this matter to point out that General 
Electric’s list price for the Purple-X bulb is $2.60, 
not $1.25 as stated in the letter. 

Unfortunate experiences in recent years in the 
inappropriate or careless adaptation of other medi- 
cal diagnostic devices to usages other than those for 
which they were intended should serve as a perma- 
nent warning to adopt such suggested usages with 
the utmost caution. The facts appear to support 
such a viewpoint in this instance. 

ALEXANDER W. MORRISION 

Director, Vocational Consulting and 
Testing Division 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 

Brooklyn, New York 


Scholarship and College Entrance Testing 


To the Editor: 

PSAT, NMSQT, SAT, and ACT. Each of these 
sets of abbreviations represents an important na- 
tional testing program that has one major purpose 

£ students who are likely to be 


—the identification О 
successful college students. Many school people are 
alarmed about the rise of so many tests with the 


same objective. The National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals has established a committee 
which “will study the impact of external testing 
programs on the public schools of the nation. The 
project originated because of the expressed concern 
of principals and superintendents about the expand- 
ing number of national, regional, and state tests 
and their effect on curriculum.”? A number of 
problems occur in schools as a result of these tests. 
Major problems involve the use of school personnel 
in administering the tests, in interpreting the scores 
to the students, and the inordinate demands upon 


iFrom a letter by Cliff Robertson, President of 
the NASSP, to the membership, January 2, 1960. 
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the students themselves. More subtle difficulties 
arise with regard to molding the curriculum and 
course content in order to best prepare students for 
these tests. Other abuses have been the tendencies 
of some persons to evaluate schools on the basis of 
the number of National Merit semi-finalists who 
come from each school. 

It is undeniable that the tests are designed to 
measure the same abilities. For example, the Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship Corporation (NMSC) is 
using a test that is constructed by Lindquist and 
Science Research Associates. The purpose of this 
test is to identify persons who might be awarded 
scholarships. The American College Testing Pro- 
gram (ACT), which is using its test results for 
college entrance, has also employed Lindquist and 
SRA to prepare its test. Among the students at the 
Community High School, Blue Island, Illinois, who 
took college entrance and scholarship qualifying 
tests, 52 of them took both the NMSQT on April 28, 
1959, and the ACT on November 7, 1959. The 
coefficient of correlation for the composite scores of 
these tests was 0.89. When this correlation was 
corrected for range, it was raised to 0.92. Even 
though the tests were administered six months apart, 
the 0.92 is high enough to be a good reliability co- 
efficient for one test. The average difference be- 
tween composite scores was found to be 1.7 with 
a standard deviation of 1.23. A standard deviation 
of 5 on the composite score for a national popula- 
tion is reported by the publishers. The standard 
error is 0.84, These findings clearly demonstrate 
that the absolute differences between scores are 
comparatively small. Although the N of 52 is small, 
there is no reason to believe that these results would 
not be representative of the larger national popula- 
tion. It is unfortunate that the scores a student 
makes on one of these tests is not available to all 
who are interested in these abilities. It seems a 
great waste of money and time to have groups ob- 
tain the same information more than once. The 
elimination of duplication of investigation was one 
of the reasons for the establishment of scientific 
journals. From these data, it seems quite likely 
that one of these tests is superfluous. 

The author is not criticizing ACT or NMSC more 
than the others but he used the above example 
because the data were readily at hand. Certainly a 
case can be made for two different measures of a 
student's ability, both from the point of view of 
measuring different abilities and from the point of 
view of measuring the same abilities at a different 
point in the student’s academic career. Seldom 
does the multiple testing serve these purposes— 
NMSC uses the senior SAT scores, but in most in- 
stances information obtained by one testing agency 
is not shared with another agency. To a great 
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extent, students who take one of these tests take 
all four of them. A number of scholarship granting 
groups, such as the Illinois State Scholarship Com- 
mission, have already abandoned their own tests 
and are using one of the current national tests, 
"This action is certainly to be applauded. 

It is obvious that some school people are prepar- 
ing to take action to reduce the number of tests 
that are administered and to deal with other rele- 
vant problems. It seems to the author that the 
appropriate group to study this problem and make 
recommendations is the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association. This is one area where its 
leadership could serve the secondary schools of the 
nation by helping to preserve the good that is done: 
by these scholarship granting and college entrance 
testing groups. The continued press of so many 
extra tests may well result in their demise as they 
are now becoming viewed with alarm. A precedent 
of leadership was set with the establishment of 
criteria for the preparation and evaluation of occu- 
pational information. Similar leadership is now 
even more urgently needed. 

WiLLIAM A, LEWIS 
Director of Guidance 
Community High School — 
Blue Island, Illinois 


A Test for Selecting Counselors 


To the Editor: 
In the latter part of 1957, a test for use in selec- 
tion of guidance counselors was developed by Educa- _ 
tional Testing Service. This test was not made 
available on an outright sale basis, but school sys- - 
tems were able to contract for its use through their - 
superintendents. Approximately 180 candidates for | 
guidance positions in several large cities took the 
test in 1958 and 1959. Within the next few years - 
ETS anticipates that there will be a greater demand | 
for the test as the National Defense Counseling and | 
Guidance Training Institutes supply a larger num- 
ber of candidates for counselor positions. : 
The test consists of 80 objective-type questions, - 
to be answered within an hour and 20 minutes. An 
advisory committee of counselor trainers assisted by 
the ETS staff prepared the test. This advisory com> 
mittee consisted of: 


Dr. Earl C. Davis 
Professor of Psychology and Guidance n 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair - 
Sister Teresa Gertrude, Ph.D. 
Director of Guidance 
Seton Hall University 
Dr. Robert Poppendick 
Director of Administrative Services 
School of Education 
Rutgers Universit 
(now with the v. S. Office of Education) 
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The questions cover all major areas of guidance 
with principal emphasis on those questions which 
the advisory committee judged would best discrimi- 
nate between the above-average counselor and the 
less competent one. Many of the questions are of a 
type that require application of specialized technical 
knowledge for solution rather than simple rote re- 
call of facts and principles. 

Based on the average biserial correlation of the 
item scores, the Kuder-Richardson reliability is esti- 
mated as falling in the low 0.80’s, As yet, no validity 
studies have been undertaken to establish the rela- 
tionship between test scores and ratings of counse- 
lors by supervisory personnel. 

In actual practice, of course, selection of counse- 
lors has not been based solely on the test scores. 
In addition to the Guidance Counselor test itself, 
the candidates for high-school counseling positions 
have also been required to take other tests measur- 
ing major areas of achievement needed by guidance 
counselors including general professional back- 
ground in the field of education, skill in English 
usage, and broad cultural background. These tests 
are included in the National Teacher Examinations, 
which are administered by ETS on a nation-wide 
basis. School superintendents and boards of educa- 
tion in many localities require teaching applicants 
to submit scores on these examinations. From all 
of these tests a composite score is derived, with the 
Guidance Counselor test counting about half the 
total score. Candidates whose scores are deemed too 
low by local school officials are eliminated from 
further consideration. 


PROBLEMS OF DISTURBED 


The American Orthopsychiatric 


meeting at the Hotel Sherman in Chicago, 
ciation, founded by psychiatrists, psychologists, 
the teamwork approach to the problems of the 


increasing attention to the role of 
educators to its membership. The 


interest educators who are endeavoring to improve 


turbed or handicapped children. 
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1f the candidate makes a satisfactory score on the 
test, he is then given an oral interview. Results 
of the tests and the oral interview, as well as back- 
ground information, are all considered in making 
the final selection. 

Candidates are usually required to have profes- 
sional certification in guidance. However, in some 
instances the tests are used to identify potential 
counselors who should be encouraged to complete 
certification requirements. 

Those using the Guidance Counselor test realize 
that everyone who makes a good score will not 
necessarily make a good cuonselor. A person with 
appropriate technical knowledge and high general 
intelligence may do very well on the test and yet 
lack some of the essential personality characteristics 
required for counseling. However, when a candidate 
makes a good score on the test, he has demonstrated 
that he possesses at least some of the necessary 
qualifications for counseling. 

On the other hand, a low score indicates that a 
candidate lacks necessary qualifications, However 
good his “deskside manner” may be, he does not 
possess certain technical skills and insight needed to 
perform the difficult “operations” required of the 
truly competent counselor. 


QUENTIN STODOLA 

Director, Department of Counseling 
and Testing 

North Dakota State College 

Fargo, North Dakota 


EMPHASIZED AT MEETING 


Association held its 37th annual 
February 25-27. The Asso- 
and social workers to use 
disturbed, has been giving 
the school and welcomes interested 


February program was designed to 
the adjustment of dis- 
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Books Reviewed 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


GUIDANCE: А DEVELOPMENTAL APPROACH, 
by Herman J. Peters & Gail F. Farwell. 
Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1959. 
507 pp. $6.00. 


pues AND FARWELL have succeeded 
rather well in their goal of providing an 
introduction to guidance that emphasizes 
". . . sound principles and the various 
determinants that underlie the guidance 
discipline." Although expressly intended 
for counselors in training, among others, 
the book focuses principally on the guidance 
role of classroom teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools. In psychological ori- 
entation, the book is somewhat eclectic, but 
a thread of self-theory runs throughout the 
work, showing itself in repeated emphasis 
on pupil self-awareness and self-acceptance 
as central goals of guidance. 

For those who accept these premises and 
favor these emphases, there are many good 
things in this text. Perhaps the outstanding 
one is its organization. Maintaining the 
developmental approach quite consistently, 
there are separate chapters on community 
factors which influence the behavior of chil- 
dren and thereby affect the guidance pro- 
gram; relations between guidance and cur- 
riculum; guidance in relation to the upil 
as a learner; the guidance approach to 
“behavior” problems; understanding and 
working with parents; using specialized re- 
sources within the school; referral to com- 
munity agencies; and a number of other 
topics. ‘Throughout, there is marked ad- 
herence to the belief that beginners in 
guidance will benefit more from self-under- 
standing and from understanding of basic 
principles than from how-to-do-it prescrip- 
tions. 

The authors also seek to provide to be- 
ginning student with “. . . some guidance 
tools, techniques, and resources. .." There 
are, for example, four chapters devoted to 
methods of studying individuals, and these 
include generally sound summaries of cur- 
rent thinking and practice. The chapter 
on testing, however, after dealing only 
briefly with basic concepts, goes on to devote 
some 11 pages to lists of specific tests, giving 
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descriptive facts about each, but with no 
critical comments. It would be more in 
keeping with the expressed point of view of 
the authors to have omitted this kind of 
material, since it implies that teachers with 
one course in guidance are qualified to 
select tests and to utilize their results. 

There are other good things to be said 
of this new book: Chapters are divided by 
many headings and sub-headings whi 
help the reader to find his way. Chapter 
bibliographies, though brief, seem to have 
been selected carefully and are annotated. 
'The book is handsomely made; paper, 
typography, and cover design are attrac- 
tive. 

The comments up to this point have been 
quite favorable, but, alas, there are some 
sour notes. A number of students in the 
reviewer's introductory course complained 
that the book is in many places dull reading 
and difficult to follow; this despite the fact 
that neither the vocabulary nor the con- 
cepts are especially difficult (a few, in fact, 
felt that the book is not nearly challengin| 
enough or advanced enough for well 
trained teachers). The problem seems to 
consist of excessive verboseness, overly €x- 
tended explanations of simple points, and 
unnecessary repetition. As a result, the 
authors sometimes defeat their own pe 
poses; by talking around a topic instead of 
getting to the heart of it succinctly, they 
lose the interest and enthusiasm which may 
have been aroused in the reader by the 
case excerpts which open many of the 
chapters. 

The space saved by diligent use of a sharp. 
editorial pencil could have been used t9 
repair another defect—the thinness an! 
overly generalized nature of much of the 
content. Badly needed are more illustra 
tive case materials and more citation of Te 
search findings. The case materials woul 
help translate the generalities into concrete 
form. Citations of specific research find 
ings and of specific studies would bolster 
many of the conclusions and recommenda: 
tions and would also foster appreciation 0 ; 
the contributions of research as well as the 
limitations of present knowledge. 
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On overview, there is much to recommend 
this book to classroom teachers and school 
administrators. Whether it will do as the 
textbook for an introductory course in 
guidance depends largely on the extent to 
which the instructor’s goals are similar to 
those of Peters and Farwell, and on the ex- 
tent to which the instructor is willing to 
supplement it in lectures and through addi- 
tional readings. There is, for example, al- 
most nothing about individual counseling; 
while agreeing with the authors’ position 
that counseling should be learned in more 
advanced courses, one may still make some 
efforts to define counseling and to clarify 
. some of the widespread misconceptions 
about it. Vocational development and vo- 
cational guidance also receive little sys- 
tematic treatment. Finally, there is too 
little grappling with the problems of bridg- 
ing the gap between the realities of today’s 
schools and the more ideal conditions 
needed for an effective program of develop- 
mental guidance. 

For this instructor, the pros outweighed 
the cons just enough to lead him to adopt 
the book for one semester and, after pre- 
paring this review, to decide to try it for 
at least one more time.—Lro GOLDMAN, 
Associate Professor of Education, Brooklyn 
College. 
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New FRONTIERS IN GUIDANCE-PERSONNEL 
Work, edited by M. Eunice Hilton. Syra- 
сизе, №. Y.: Syracuse University Press, 
1959. 108 pp., 13 articles. $2.50. 


Tz REVIEWER must note immediately that 
the papers were gathered and printed, 
not edited. Originally given as speeches, 
the often irrelevant opening remarks should 
have been removet There are many 
errors. Moreover, while the book carries 
a title to conjure with, it is doubtful if any 
new frontiers are presented. 

Still, some of the papers are good, and 
some of the ideas are worth thinking about. 
Since there is no unity or central theme 
apparent, the papers are considered in 
serial order, 

Catton discusses trends in professional 
organizations. Hilton treats some issues, 
notably “femininity” in deans of women, 
alleging that some harbor feelings that the 
work of women deans is superior to that 
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NEW ттєз—$1.00 each 


Careers in the American Railway 
Industry 
by C. O. Morgret 

How to Choose Your Technical 
Institute 


by W. M. Hartung & G. W. Brush, Jr. 


of men, and presents the allegation that 
women tend to depend upon intuition and 
judgment instead of research and mechani- 
cal tools. 

Lloyd-Jones discusses cultural impact. 
After disposing of “non-directional” and 
“non-judgmental” attitudes summarily, she 
writes of man’s new “infinite” directions 
and “limitless” movement. She says that 
“the exploration of interplanetary space 
may be more shattering than all the intel- 
lectual upheavals of the past.” 

Hall, in his bitter-beautiful Swiftian style, 
regales us with various concepts of man. 
Much of Hall's provocative paper was de- 
voted to man as conceived by modern dy- 
namic psychology. But did Allport really 
say that the motives of infancy are replaced 
by "audit" motives? Hall is always worth 
the price of admission. ^ 

Woodward writes of guidance concerns 1n 
schools. Snyder draws analogies between 
the skilful teacher and skilful counselor. 
Cruickshank berates the unrealistic over- 
training of the physically handicapped, es- 
pecially the apparently common practice of 

reparing them to be counselors of the 
Randicapped. Myers describes some ways 
of training the gifted. Shively treats post- 
high school education. ә 

Dipboye, in a good and provocative 

aper, discusses the professional self-con- 
cept of the counselor. He stresses the need 
for a better definition of the role of the 
school counselor. He offers his suggestions 
for improvement—some quite controversial. 
Johnson’s article is called “The Human 
Equation.” Smith has a good article on 

ractices in campus residence halls. 

Hilton concludes the series with her 
article on rivalry problems—the conflict 
of the sexes. She quotes with apparent 
relish such excerpts as "there are o jective 
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indices that all is not well with them 
men)" ‘The article explores antipathies 
in some detail and man's presumed domi- 
nant role. It is claimed that "neither sex 
can empathize completely with the other." 
Before reading the article the reviewer 
thought marriage was pretty effective in this 
Жара: the best book in the field.— 

ILLIAM D. Wirxiws, Professor of Educa- 
tion, New York University. 
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Wacrs, PRICES, PROFITS, AND PRODUCTIV- 
тту, The American Assembly. New York: 
Columbia University, 1959. ix + 193 pp. 


mes BOOK is comprised of 10 documents 
prepared in connection with the Fif- 
teenth American Assembly, a conference 
held April 30—May 3, 1959, at Arden House, 
on the Harriman Campus of Columbia Uni- 
versity. The introductory essay and six 
scholarly papers were contributed by ex- 
po on the pertinent statistics, on labor re- 
ations and collective bargaining, and on 
economic processes in general Two ad- 
dresses follow—by the Secretary of Labor 
and Professor Sumner H. Slichter (since de- 
ceased). A "final report" of the Assembly 
closes the volume. 
. To the non-specialist reader, the nine 
items making up most of the book will prove 
both educational and frustrating. "They 
range over many topics in the field described 
by the title, bringing together many useful 
series, illuminating the role of unions and 
other factors in the postwar price rise, and 
offering policy suggestions concerning eco- 
nomic growth, price stability, high-level em- 
pon and other national desiderata. 

ut, alas, a great many more questions are 
raised in the introduction than are answered 
in all the other contributions. The statis- 
tics, though already voluminous, turn out 
to be inadequate and far from complete. 
The analyses of recent price experience do 
not all agree, and opinions also differ on 
the need for counterinflationary action and 
on the precise measures that are indicated. 
In short, the eager novice who is hot for 
certainties may find each chapter convincing 
until he reads the next, and so run through 
the book like Pan chasing Syrinx but end- 
ing the race with only a reed. 

To the seasoned professional reader, the 
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non-definitive character of so authoritative 
a collection of papers is reassuring. Who- 
ever has attended symposia on productivity 
for a decade or two is keenly aware of a 
kinship to Omar Khayyam, who also “еүет- | 
more came out by the same door" wherein © 
he went. The experienced reader, while 
acknowledging the high quality of the nine 
contributions, adds his more technical 
criticisms to the list of omissions and de-- 
fects. Thus, he may object to such inaccu- 
rate terms as "full" employment and “total” 
input. He may regret that the discussion of 
statistical weaknesses and needs overlooks 
the desirability of constructing wage, price, 
and productivity index numbers that 
algebraically consistent. In the vari 
treatments of the mild inflation of the post- 
Korea period, he may note the neglect of 
the consumer's weakened resistance to price 
rises in a regime of easy instalment credit; 
the neglect of the insistence of manufac 
turers on hiring so-called “nonproduction” 
workers, whose output is not measured 
the usual indexes of physical volume ай 
productivity; and the neglect of the stabi 
ization of the wholesale and consumer p 
indexes in 1958—1959. Е 
The “final report" features 13 policy 
recommendations which evidently did mol 
gain the unanimous support of the cor 
ferees. Even so, these proposals include 
tle cargo and much dunnage. The gov 
ment, management, and labor are urged 
do what they are already doing, or are trj 
ing to do, or would like to do; and 
are counseled to eschew courses they are n 
likely to take. Thus, the report prop! 
a quest for maximum sustained econom 
growth with reasonable price stability, th 
acceleration of productivity, the increase 
labor mobility and improvement of 14 
market operation, less support for 
prices, tariff reduction, and vigorous € 
ment of antitrust laws. The report 0! 
the superfluous advice that unemploym 
radical changes in existing wage-setting ™ 
chinery, excessive reliance on monetary 
fiscal policies, and direct government. 
trols of wages and prices are not desira 
means of checking inflationary tende 
It is appropriate that the last reco! 
tion of the conference is to hold still 
conferences—annual ones of labor, Ш 
ment, and government representatives 
“wages, prices, profits, and producti 
related to national economic goals.” 
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Despite the limitations of the book, it 
provides a good introduction to a subject 
| on which all our citizens ought to be much 
better informed. The American Assembly, 
the authors and speakers, and the conferees 
have performed a useful public service. — 
InviNG Н. SrEcEL, U. S. Council of Economic 
Advisers, Washington, D. C. 
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Your VocATIONAL ADVENTURE, by Jesse C. 
Burt. New York: Abingdon Press, 1959. 
203 pp. $2.95. 


M: Burr has attempted a bold adven- 
ture himself by trying to put voca- 
tional guidance on the currently popular 
do-it-yourself basis. "There is a definite need 
for such a book to help the many young 
people who still do not kave access to voca- 
tional counselors either in schools or in 
community agencies. The author expresses 
the intention to provide clues leading to 
vocational decisions. In the opening chap- 
ters he writes acceptably and at an appro- 
priate level. 

There are some good suggestions about 
ratings, interviews, how to get along on the 
job, and how to make plans. Some of the 
suggested projects for both individuals and 
groups at the end of chapters are worth 
noting. Among these are the keeping of 
a scrapbook or file on occupations of inter- 
est and check lists to throw light on the 
individual's assets and liabilities. ^ 

However, after the opening chapters, his 
style deteriorates to the point of boring 
repetition or, in some cases, to failure to 
follow through on a topic to an adequate 
conclusion. Worse, he drops into a type 
of pedantry that will lose and bore many 
young readers. It rapidly becomes a pep 
talk for living the good life, equating “suc- 
cess” with traditional religion. Hints on 
Vocational guidance are buried here and 
there in referrals to Bible readings and 
denominational literature. Іп addition, 
many of the references are to professional 
literature in guidance which are relatively 
useless and meaningless to young readers, 
are too complicated for his understanding, 
are too difficult for him to obtain, or are 
Superseded by revised editions. 

The vocational suggestions scattered 
throughout the book would be very helpful 
if they were freed from such heavy tradi- 
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COMPLETE PLAN 


AT DEVEREUX SCHOOLS, multidisciplinory teams of 
rehabilitation-oriented psychiatrists, psychologists, 
social workers, teachers, and vocational rehabilita- 
tion specialists participate in assessment of the whole 
child and formulate plans for his treatment, educa- 
tion, and vocational troining, Children ore os- 
signed to one of the many residential units or com- 
munities for milieu therapy, general and remedial 
education, vocational counseling and guidance, pro- 
vocational services, and vocational training, For in- 
formation about the Research and Training Program 
address Henry Platt, Ph.D., Director of Psychological 
Training, or George Spivack, Director of Psychologi- 
cal Research, 
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tional religious emphasis. The idea of 
translating every occupation into an ad- 
venture and a Christian calling may be 
backed by admirable motives, but many 
young people may refuse to accept it and 
therefore reject all that is good in the sug- 
gestions given.-CLARENCE W. FAILOR, Ás- 
sociate Professor and. Field. Representative 
in Guidance, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Colorado. 
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READINGS IN THE PsvcHOLOGY OF RELI- 
GION, edited by Orlo Strunk, Jr. Nash- 
ville, Tennessee: Abington Press, 1959. 
273 pp. $4.50. 


| RECENT YEARS there has been a resur- 
gence of interest in the psychology of 
religion. While this interest has been nur- 
tured mainly among students of theology, 
there has also been an increased awareness 
of religion and its importance among pro- 
fessional psychologists. The editor of this 
work reflects this marriage of interests, since 
he is a minister with a great interest and 
training in psychology. The emphasis of 
the book is, however, primarily psycholog- 
ical, though many of the contributions also 
have a theological, philosophical, or psy- 
choanalytic aspect. The editor has also 
limited the readings to those directly con- 
cerned with the psychology of religion and 
has deliberately excluded the fields of pas- 
toral psychology or pastoral counseling. 

, The 49 selections included in this volume 
give a comprehensive view of previous work 
in the psychology of religion. The editor 
lists three criteria which guided his selection 
of articles, but the reviewer finds that the 
main factor was the editor's experience and 
not the criteria as such. Generally, the 
selections chosen are quoted in sufficient 
length to permit the reader to appreciate 
the author's point of view. "There are, un- 
fortunately, some glaring exceptions such 
as a one-page selection from Freud on “Re- 
ligion as Neurosis.” Perhaps the most seri- 
ous criticism of the work as a whole is its 
lack of continuity. Instead of ordering the 
selections under each heading chronolog- 
ically, the editor chose a logical progression. 
This choice is defensible, certainly, but to 
a psychologist who is aware of the great 
changes of thought in the field of psychol- 
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ogy, it is unnerving to find an article writ- 
ten іп 1924 which is based on a conception ' 
of psychology as a "science of conscious. 
ness," following one written in 1952 which — 
is based on a completely different concep- 
tion—namely that psychology is the science i 
of behavior. No doubt, this will cause con- 
fusion to the average reader as well as the 
psychologist. Because of this arrangement 
of material, there is no feeling of scientific 
growth from one study to the next, but 
rather simple compilation of many un: 
connected studies. 

The 49 selections are grouped under six - 
general headings or chapters: History, Re- - 
ligious Experience and Conversion, Reli- 
gious Development, Aspects of Religious | 
Life, Religion and Psychopathology, and 
Method and Research. This division of 
articles makes it quite convenient for stu- 
dents to use these readings for study of 
particular aspects of the field. The selec- 
tions under each chapter are apropos but, 
as mentioned above, lack continuity in some 
instances. The chapters include contribu- | 
tions by such well-recognized authors as 
Stanley Hall, William James, Sigmund 
Freud, Edward Ames, J. Leuba, J. Pratt, 
Walter Clark, George Coe, Gordon Allport, - 
and О. Н. Mowrer as well as many others, ` 

The first chapter is particularly valuable 
as an historical introduction to the psychol 
ogy of religion. Though the selections are 
primarily reviews of the literature and as 
such are incomplete and confusing for the 
novice, they contain a wealth of informa- 
tion as to approaches used and results ati 
tained. Of particular interest is Deam 
Strunk’s own article on “The Present Status 
of the Psychology of Religion." He те 
views the past trends in the field and 
reaches the conclusion that the only hope | 
for a real psychology of religion lies in 18 
definition “as a branch of general psychol- 
ogy which attempts to understand and 
dict human behavior—which is perce 
as being religious by the individual, an@ 
which is susceptible to one or more of thé 
methods of psychological science.” Т 

This book of readings should prove 05 t 
great value to everyone interested in either ^ 
psychology or religion. It is comprehel 3 
sive in scope and should stimulate mor 
serious and fruitful research in the psych 
ogy of religion.—Rrv. Joseeu H. Voo 
Chairman, Department of Psychology, Ber 
larmine College, Louisville, Kentucky. è 
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MODERN SECONDARY EDUCATION, by Alex- 
ander & Saylor. New York: Rinehart 
and Company, Inc., 1959. 765 pp. $6.50. 


Е HIGH SCHOOL curriculum has been, 
and is perhaps more than ever, a bat- 
tleground for all the individuals and groups 
in American life who seek to promote some 
particular emphasis in the training of 
youth. What, under the circumstances, are 
the high schools to provide in the way of 

a balanced curriculum?” Such a question 
is not new. It has been asked almost con- 
tinuously in the long history of the second- 
ary school, and no complete and final an- 
swer has been forthcoming to the satisfac- 
tion of “all the individuals and groups in 
American life.” 

_ Those preparing for the teaching profes- 
sion and all teachers whether at the begin- 
ning of their tenure or far along the road 
would do well to read and study this text, 
for in the revised volume of the authors’ 
work, published at the beginning of the 
decade, entitled Secondary Education: 
Basic Principles and Practices, we have as 
complete a text as one can find today which 
fulfills most satisfactorily its stated purpose 
“to describe, explain, and analyze,” but 
‘not for the most part, to evaluate modern 
secondary education.” 

The authors present a most realistic ap- 
proach to the complicated problem of what 
should constitute the secondary school cur- 
riculum in this country emphasizing the 
necessity of caring for quantity while at the 
same time not overlooking the quality so 
hecessary in this modern age of competition 
between two powerful ideologies. 

, What particularly appeals to this re- 
viewer is how well the authors present the 
outstanding criticisms of secondary educa- 
tion now being made and do not try to 
bury the critics but proceed to examine 
these criticisms without rancor and name- 
calling. When such critics include Dr. 
Arthur Bestor and Rear Admiral Rickover, 
the reader can well appreciate more fully 
the authors’ objective approach! Too of 
ten school people get “тай” at their critics 
and fail to recognize the fact that there 
may be just grounds for much of the criti- 
cism, 

А special feature of this book is the 
bibliography at the end of each chapter 
with the heading “for further study.” Here 
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we find an excellent choice and a painstak- 
ing description of each source material 
recommended. 

How long the term “modern” can apply 
to this text is problematical, but for the 
present at least the immediate problems of 
the post-sputnik age are covered thoroughly 
and well. 

There is ample recognition of the in- 
creasing interest among American educa- 
tors of developments in other nations, and 
we find a review of secondary education in 
such countries as England, France, West 
Germany, and Russia. 

The trend toward an ever larger propor- 
tion of our youth going on to college is met 
with a much more extensive presentation 
of material looking toward an improved 
articulation between secondary and higher 
education. 

When one realizes the REDS im- 
plications in the fact that secondary educa- 
tion in this country now involves more than 
14,000,000 boys and girls enrolled in some 
28,000 organized secondary schools with 
530,000 teachers and 100,000 or more mem- 
bers of boards of education, one has cause 
for serious contemplation of these words of 
Alexander and Saylor: 

“One of the prime characteristics of the 
American culture is . . . faith in the power 
of education . . . our challenge as teachers 
in the secondary schools is to fulfill this 
faith, to make the secondary school the fin- 
est institution possible for the attainment 
of American ideas.”—SAMUEL M. GRAVES, 
Princibal, Gamaliel Bradford Senior High 
School, Wellesley, Massachusetts. 
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Tue AMERICAN SECONDARY ScHOOL IN 
Action, by Philip W. Perdew. New 
York: Allyn & Bacon, 1959. 350 pp. 


$5.50. 


mp W. Pervew, in this textbook pre- 
pared for teacher training courses in 
secondary education, presents a practical 
and interesting description and interpreta- 
tion of the American secondary school, its 
philosophy, its program, its pupil person- 
nel, and its instructional staff. 
The first two chapters describe the sec- 
ondary school and its pupils. An interest- 
ing technique in the use of descriptive 
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paragraphs, extensive inserts taken from 
practical experiences, make the material in- 
teresting and more practical. 

For students in training and in prepara- 
tion for student teaching, Chapters 3 and 
4 are the most practical in the book. This 
portion includes good descriptions of how 
to plan and organize for instruction. Ex- 
сара developmental lesson plans from 
actual situations are cited. In fact, this por- 
tion on lesson planning and basic methods 
of teaching should be especially valuable. 

Chapter 5 deals with curriculum in a 
very general way. To develop a clear con- 
cept of curriculum and how it serves youth 
would require wide use of the fine bibliog- 
raphy at the close of this chapter. 

Chapter 6 discusses guidance with the 
major emphasis upon the guidance special- 
ist. Too little recognition is given to the 
important role of each teacher as a coun- 
selor. 

Chapter 7 is a well-written, carefully 
thought through statement on grades and 
evaluation. 

Chapters 8 and 9 are historical and 
philosophic in nature. The discussion of 
the development of secondary education in 
America is brief and direct, yet complete 
enough to be useful in developing and in- 
terpreting a philosophy. 

Chapter 10 is a good follow-up of the dis- 
cussion of the social responsibility of the 
school discussed in the preceding chapter 
on philosophy. An accurate portrayal of 
the role of the teacher as a conveyer of the 
American culture keynotes this chapter. 

Chapter 11 on the secondary teacher de- 
scribes the profession and the educational 

ualifications needed to become a teacher. 

hose personal qualities and factors of 
preparation which make one teacher bet- 
ter than another are clearly defined. 

At the end of each chapter may be found 
à vocabulary list, discussion questions, sug- 
gested activities, and a bibliography. The 
discussion questions will serve as a good 
source for the promotion of provocative 
pee The suggested activities are prac- 
tical and, within limitations of varying con- 
ditions, realistic for possible accomplish- 
ment. 

This book would be a useful introductory 
course to students preparing for their stu- 
dent teaching assignments. More advanced 
students would find that although the ma- 
terial is already familiar, it is presented with 
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an enthusiastic and fresh approach. 
Grorce K. Drake, Principal, Santa Moni 
High School, Santa Monica, California. 
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Wuar You Can Earn IN 250 Dn 
Carerrs, by Ben S. Puchaski. 
phia: Chilton Company, 1959. 
$2.95. 


Ts BOOK is a good supplement to many. 
other publications which do not include 


earnings, because they change so rapi 
The purpose of the book is to present 
brief description of the occupation and 
appreciation of the financial rewards ac 
companying that kind of work. The earn- 
ings data are presented as a means of com- 
paring the financial returns possible from 
different occupations to assist those in the 
process of choosing a career. Attempt 
made, where possible, to bracket the 
ings picture with starting incomes, earn: 
after үш experience in the occu 
tion, and maximum earnings. 

Eleven fields of work are grouped unde 
financial, business, and service occupatio) П. 
18 under health and medical occupation 
14 under engineering, science, and te 
cal occupations; 11 under arts, educati 
and community service occupations; sIX 
der office occupations; six under main! 
nance occupations; six under building 
trades; and six under printing trac 
These are followed by a section on jobs. 
the federal civil service which gives the J 
classification or title, total number em 
ployed, average annual salary, minim 
annual salary, and maximum annual salary. 
This includes data for 161 occupations 0 
federal white-collar workers. — Anothe 
table presents monthly pay rate for UK 
various branches and ranks of the Arme 
Forces. Other helpful chapters are 
cluded on college costs, scholarships, $t 
ing salaries of college graduates, and 
portant factors in hiring college gradu 

Acknowledgment is made to 86 рі 
sional and trade organizations which 
viewed and edited the data for ac 
the American Society for Personnel A 
istration being the organization most dl 
related to personnel work.—GERTRUDE 79 
RESTER, Head Counselor, West Side P 
School, Newark, New Jersey. 
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NOW is the time for you to order your copies of 


“Basic Approaches 


to Mental Health in the Schools” 


WHY? Because this 68-page publication reprinting the series of eight articles 
on mental health from the Personnel and Guidance Journal can serve as: 


* A text for in-service training 

* A focal point for facully discussion 

© Stimulating reading for all persons concerned with positive mental health in our 
nation’s schools 


WHY? Because, in the words of Dr. R. H. Felix, Director of the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health, it is a 


“sampling of the creative work being done in this field and "n 
‚.. timely contribution to the rapidly expanding area of mental health practice. 


WHY? Because it provides valuable insight for present and future teachers and 
counselors. Dr. C. Н. Patterson, Associate Professor of Education at the Uni- 


versity of Illinois, recently wrote: 


* T think thal this should be required reading for all teachers and teachers in train- 
ing, as well as for all counselors. I hope that . . . future students will have read il 
before reaching an advanced counseling course. Bul until they have, I will con- 


linue to use il.” 


“Basic Approaches to Mental Health in the 


Write in now for your copies of 4 
orders of 10 or more receive 


Schools." Single copies may be obtained for $1.00; 
а 10 per cent discount. Order from: 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. Washington 9, D. C. 
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Publications . . . in brief 


Guide For Parents of Gifted 


Your Child May Be a Gifted Child, Ruth 
Carson, 1959. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
291. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th 
St, New York 16, N. Y. 20 pp. $.25. 


"This recent Public Affairs pamphlet is obviously 
written for parents, and its utility for professional 
personnel workers may be primarily as a good 
resource in contacts with parents, lay groups, and 
teachers. 

"The major theme presented by Miss Carson is that 
the parents will do well to treat their gifted child 
as other children and to present a home environ- 
ment that conveys warmth, a love of reading and 
learning, and encourages and stimulates, but does 
not push the child. Taken at face value this ad- 
monition disregards the obvious presence of intel- 
lectual superiority that does make the child dif- 
ferent, However, the author's aim here is to reduce 
the range of emotionalized attitudes that can easily 
be adopted by parents. In this context the ap- 
proach is sound. 

The pamphlet covers such topics as difficulties for 
parents (and teachers) in identifying talent, the role 
9f psychological testing, resources for use in enrich- 
ing the child's family life, the school's climate and 
facilities for stimulating superior intellect, and the 
like. Reference is made to the increasing number 
of educational programs and research investigations 
concerned with the gifted. 


Workshop on Cerebral Palsied 


Proceedings of the Postdoctoral Work- 
shop in Psychological Services for the Cere- 
bral Palsied, R. M. Allen, C. C. Corrie, T. 
W. Jefferson, H. Michal-Smith, & J. Sandler 
(Eds), 1959. University of Miami Press, 
Coral Gables 46, Fla. 48 pp. 


This workshop report is published in cooperation 
with the University of Miami, the United CP Re- 
habilitation Center of Miami, and the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. The workshop presents sum- 
maries of the papers, discussions, and practicum 
experiences during the intensive week-long program. 
Topics presented in the report include the neuro. 
physiological basis of CP, the neurosurgical treat- 
ment of CP, medical evaluation and diagnostic as- 
sessment of CP, the history, theory and present status 
of rehabilitation, evaluation of the vocational 
tential of CP by work sample techniques, psycho- 
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logical assessment procedures in CP, and a demon- 
stration of assessment procedures and modifications. 
In addition, practicum sessions are included as are 
discussion of interdisciplinary procedures, vocational 
counseling, assessment and psychotherapy with CP 
patients, and the like. 

Flexibility is stressed with regard to therapeutic 
treatment efforts—an approach recognizing the gross 
individual differences that may be present among 
CP patients. The assessment topics are particularly 
informative as they provide a review of measures 
commonly used with CP patients at the Miami CP 
Rehabilitation Center, Intelligence measures which 
are discussed include the Ammons Full Range Pic- 
ture Vocabulary Test, Columbia Mental Maturity 
Test, Raven’s Progressive Matrices, Leiter Inter 
national Performance Scale, and the Vineland Social 
Maturity Scale. Guides to the administration and 
the relative utility of the measures are discussed 
briefly. 

In jn Toa this report both reflects a successful 
workshop experience for the participants and con- 
tains considerable content for interested professional. 
readers. 


Naval ROTC Information 


Bulletin of Information—Naval Reserve 
Officers Training Corps Regular Program, 
1959. Naval Examining Section, Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 104 Pearl St., Me 
Henry, Ill. 15 pp. j 


This bulletin is published yearly in September, 
and hence this edition applies to procedures and 
deadlines for applying during the 1959-1960 aca- 
demic year. On the assumption that the 
procedures and deadlines will not be very different 
or next year, it seemed desirable to present 
material to professional readers in time for its guid- 
ance use in early fall. f 

The bulletin is designed for students planning 10 
apply for the training program. Half of the content 
is devoted to descriptions of the program, types 
naval careers, entrance requirements and standards, 
the Naval Colle, Aptitude Test, application proce 
dures, college admission, and the like. The remain- 
ing half is devoted to appendices providing a 
Scription of the Naval College Aptitude Test 
tent, locations of testing centers and of NROTO: 
training units in colleges and universities, location’ 
of recruiting stations for NROTC processing, and A 
rather long listing of physical standards and dis- 
qualifying defects. One might question the 
ingfulness of the last section in a bulletin to 
pective applicants, particularly the frequency 
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which medical terminology is employed. For the 
rofessional reader this information may be quite 
informative. 

While the percentage of test takers who are ac- 
cepted for the program is expectedly light, the edu- 
cational benefits ible for the talented student are 
considerable, inc! ndog complete payment of tuition, 
fees, and books for the four years plus 50 dollars 
per month subsistence, 


Vocational Training Listing 


The National Directory of Schools and 
Vocations, 1958. State Schools Publications, 
North Springfield, Erie County, Pa. 514 pp. 
$7.65. 


This directory sets forth the modest aim of pro- 
viding listings of those schools which provide 
training in selected vocations or professions, As a 
result, the book is organized alphabetically by oc- 
cupation. For each occupation those schools and 
their addresses are cited under an alphabetical, 
State by state arrangement, Over 200 occupations 
with D.O.T. numbers are included, and the train- 
ing institutions listed total over 20,000. Aside from 
the above entries, after many of the schools is 
listed the length of training provided and the type 
of degree or diploma PESE 

The volume is limited in pui to providing 
à fast reference to available training institutions, 
Further information about characteristics of the in- 
stitutions, accreditation status, fees, etc., requires use 
of other resources. 


A Florida Personnel Program Reports 


Annual Report of Guidance and Testing 
Services, 1959. Escambia County Public 
Schools, Charles B. Hathorn (Ed.), Coor- 
dinator of Guidance Services, Division of In- 
struction, 215 West Garden St, Pensacola, 
Fla. 214 pp. $1.00. 


From time to time, this reviewer presents reports 
of existing personnel programs which merit par- 
ticular attention of personnel workers, ‘This annual 
report is one of those. The report is voluminous 
and would be overwhelming if it were not so well 
organized. The report first summarizes the im- 
pact of Title V of ‘the National Defense Education 
Act on the county’s schools. ‘This opening is fol- 
lowed by three general types of chapters. "The first 
lype includes articles (some original and some re- 
fons) on vocational guidance, homeroom prob- 
ems, differential diagnosis, an academic prediction 
Study in algebra, development of a test record sys- 
tem, alternative ways of expressing test scores, and 
educational diagnosis. 

The second type of content involves the written 
= tabular presentation of rend of the жш 
Wide testing program. The testing р! 
ered first, НК, sixth, ninth and twelfth grades 
and involved» measures of academic ability and 
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achievement in reading, arithmetic, and la 7 
The twelfth grade program (statewide) is slightly 
different in content but is reported in similar fash- 
ion. Also presented is the percentage of high 
school seniors meeting the minimum state univer- 
sity admissions requirements. As might be expected, 


interschool differences are large. While 53 per 
cent of nine schools’ students meet the requirements, 
the percentages in cach school rom 15 to 


65 per cent. The test data are tabulated by grade, 
by race, and by school, with comparable figures for 
the preceding year also indicated, The result is an 
extensive compilation of test data describing the 
pupil population, 
ће t zy ty] А of content a of a ai page 
lossary lance, tesi a hological 
gonn This [= included ve, result орооно! 
evaluation of the previous years report by its 
users. 

In summary, the report is an impressive one, 
Its use in inservice training and consultation pro- 
grams should be extensive and influential. ‘The 
editor realistically prefaces the report by indicating 
that the value of the report m the extent 
its contents are studied and uti school per 
sonnel, 


Placement Institute Proceedings 


Institute on Placement: Proceedings, 
1959. San Francisco State College, Calif. 


73 pp. 

The Rehabilitation Coumeling p 
of the Rehabilita nse 
Francisco State College, the old Vocational 
Rehabilitation, State Vocational Rehabilitation 
Agencies, and State Employment Services A 
The collaboration is а fruitful one, and the ет» 
phasis on placement is most welcome. Profesional 
placement functions in the day-to-day operations of 
such cies far too rarel: the attention in pro- 
fessional literature that t importance warrants. 
The institute proceedings focus directly on the 
placement process, the role of emp) and union 
attitudes and needs, job analyses, and relationships 
between vocational rehabilitation and employment 

vice operations. 

prese of placement procedures and applicant 
characteristics in several are түзү", and 
their implications . The vital role v 

loyer attitudes and jes’ approaches to : 
ln the interest of devel ing placement 'uni- 
ties fortunately is given ble attention. The 
lack of any common identity among “employers 
means that single representatives from busines and 
industry can hardly present a picture of what em- 
ployer attitudes are regarding state services and the 
disabled job applicant, The writer's experience in 
an institute for state employment service counselors 
su; a contagious reluctance or uncertainty as 
RUD ing placement outlet for the disabled. 
The attention of this placement institute to 
such problems is most ates а S tm 


resents the collaborative efforts 
of San 


d discussions on meeting employer objec- 
rm жй. оп the organization function of em- 
ployer committees. 

"m 


Association Activities 


New Officers Assume Duties on May 1 


WwW" THE completion of the election 
process, APGA and each Division 


gained a new set of officers ready to lead 
APGA through another year of progress. 
To help the membership become better ac- 
quainted with their new officers, brief bio- 
graphical sketches of the APGA officers and 
Divisional presidents follow. 


Daniel D. Feder, APGA President 


Dr. Daniek D. FEDER, Dean of Students 
at the University of Denver, received his 
Ph.D. in 1934 from the State University of 
Iowa. After four years as a member of the 
staff of the University of Iowa, Dr. Feder 
moved to the University of Illinois to estab- 
lish the Student Counseling Service and, 
subsequently, the Illinois Statewide High 
School Testing Program. In 1942, he be- 
came the Executive Officer and Supervisor 
of the Illinois State Civil Service Commis- 
sion. He returned to this position after 
World War II service as a Lieutenant Com- 
mander in the U. S. Navy. In 1946, he 
moved to the University of Denver as Dean 
of Students and Professor of Psychology. 

Dr. Feder has served as President of the 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Associ- 
ations and as Secretary and President of the 
American College Personnel Association, 
He holds the Diplomate in ABEPP, Fellow, 
Division 17, APA, and is a member of the 
American Educational Research Associa- 
tion, Sigma Xi, and other professional 
groups. 


Edward C. Roeber, APGA President-Elect 


Dr. Epwarp C. Roeser, Professor of Ed- 
ucation, University of Michigan, received 
his Ph.D. degree from Northwestern Uni- 
versity in 1942. Prior to that time he was 
a teacher in the Wisconsin Public Schools, 
moving subsequently to Hamline Univer- 
sity, Kansas State Teachers College (Pitts- 
burg), and the University of Missouri. 
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Dr. Roeber is a Past-President and pro- 
fessional member of NVGA, as well as a 
member of ASCA, ACPA, NAGSCT, and 
SPATE. Other professional memberships 
include the American Educational Research 
Association, Division 17 of APA, the Wol- 
verine Personnel and Guidance Association, 
and the Michigan College Personnel Asso- 
ciation. 


C. Harold McCully, APGA Treasurer 


Dr. С. Haroto McCurry, Specialist in 
Counseling and Guidance of the Division of 
Higher Education, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, earned his Ed.D. at George Washing: 
ton University. He came to his present po- 
sition at the time the N.D.E.A. was passed. | 
Before that he spent nearly a decade with 
the Veterans Administration, first in Den- 
ver and later in Washington, D.C., where 
he was Director of the Counseling Service 
for six years. 

A member of APGA since 1941 and a 
professional member of NVGA, Dr. Mc 
Cully was Chairman of the APGA Nomina- 
tions Committee in 1955, Coordinator of 
the APGA Convention in 1956, and Chair- 
man of the АРСА Finance Committee in ~ 
1959. 


Floyd C. Cummings, APGA Treasurer-Elect 


Егоур C. Соммімсѕ has been Director of 
Guidance Services and Testing at Evanston: 
(Illinois) Township High School since 
1950. He received his B.E. from Wisconsin 
State College and his Ph.M. from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, where he has also done 
work towards the doctorate degree. 

In guidance work since 1942, Mr. Cum- 
mings’ experience includes teaching in ау 
oneroom rural school, junior and senior 
high school, adult evening classes, and 
graduate courses at the University of Wis 
consin. fu 

Chairman of the АРСА Committee on 
Development of a Code of Ethics, he has 
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served as President of the Wisconsin Guid- 
ance and Personnel Association, Program 
Chairman of the Illinois Guidance and 
Personnel Association, and Chairman of 
the Ethics Committee of the Chicago Guid- 
ance and Personnel Association. 

Kathryn L. Hopwood, ACPA President 

Dr. Karuryn L. Hopwoop, Dean of Stu- 
dents and Professor of Psychology at Hun- 
ter College of the City of New York, re- 
ceived her Ph.D. from Ohio State Univer- 
sity in 1953. Dr. Hopwood came to Ohio 
State in 1943 as Assistant Dean of Women, 
later becoming Associate Dean of Women 
and Assistant Professor of Psychology. 

Dr. Hopwood has served as Treasurer of 
APGA and of NAWDG, as Chairman of the 
Women’s Section of NVGA, and as a mem- 
ber of the Editorial Board of the Journal. 
She is also a Past-President of the Ohio As- 
sociation of Deans of Women and of the 
New York City Municipal College Person- 
nel Association. 

Don D. Twiford, NAGSCT President 

Dr. Don D. Twironmp, currently a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Guidance, Counseling, 
and Testing Section of the U. S. Office of 
Education, earned his Ph.D. at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska in 1954. Prior to coming 
to his present position, Dr. Twiford was Di- 
rector of Guidance Services, Nebraska State 
Department of Education. Other pro- 
fessional experience includes public school 
administration, counseling, and teaching. 
He has taught courses in guidance and edu- 
cational psychology or conducted work- 
shops at Kearney State College, University 
of Nebraska, Michigan State University, 
and Ohio State University. 

Former Chairman of the North Central 
Region of NAGSCT, he is a professional 
member of NVGA and a member of AVA 
and NEA. 

C. Winfield Scott, NVGA President 

Dr. С. Winritp Scorr, Chairman of the 
Department of Guidance and Educational 
Psychology and Director of Advanced 
Study, School of Education, Rutgers, the 
State University, received his Ph.D. from 
the Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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He served for 12 years as Executive Director 
of Vocational Counseling Service, Inc., New 
Haven, Connecticut, and has been affiliated 
with the University of Nebraska, Yale Uni- 
versity, and the New Haven State Teachers 
College. 

Dr. Scott has been a Professional Mem- 
ber of NVGA for 12 years. 

William E. Truax, Jr., SPATE President 

Dr. WituiAM E. Truax, Jr, Director of 
Student Personnel and Guidance and Pro- 
fessor of Counseling Psychology at East 
Texas State College, received his Ph.D. from 
the University of Wisconsin. A member of 
the Texas State Guidance Commission, Dr. 
Truax has served as Newsletter Editor, Pres- 
ident, and Executive Director of the Texas 
Personnel and Guidance Association, 

He has been National Membership Chair- 
man of APGA (1959-1960) and of SPATE 
and is Chairman of the SPATE long-range 
planning commission. 

Carl O. Peets, ASCA President 


Cart О. Peers, Counselor in Walnut 
Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
Director of Guidance in Missouri before 
coming to his present position. Mr. Peets 
earned his B.A. and M.A. at Michigan State 
University and has done additional gradu- 
ate work at Columbia University and New 
York University. 

Past-President of the Cincinnati Guidance 
and Personnel Association, he has served on 
the Board of Governors of ASCA and as 
ASCA Membership Chairman for the state 
of Ohio. 

Abraham Jacobs, DRC President 

Dr. Авклнлм JAcons, Professor of Educa- 
tion in the Department of Psychological 
Foundations and Services, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, also serves as head of 
a program for training rehabilitation coun- 
selors at the College. He received his Ph.D. 
from the University of Cincinnati. — 

His long experience in rehabilitation in- 
cludes serving as Director of Vocational Re- 
habilitation at Longview State Hospital and 
Director of Rehabilitation of Goodwill in- 
dustries, both in Cincinnati. Dr. Jacobs is 
a Past-President of the New Jersey Rehabili- 
tation Association. 
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From the President 


La 


Challenges for the Year Ahead 


| HAS BEEN said that in a virile and thriv- 
ing society traditions are established 
quickly. If this be true, there is no better 
evidence of the thriving virility of APGA 
than the fact that this, the third presidential 
message in as many years, has become a tra- 
dition (at least, according to the editor of 
our Journal). 

Reviewing the words of my most immedi- 
ate predecessors, I found a strong challenge 
from Dr. Walter Johnson to each of us to 
lend voice and support to our Association. 
Evidence of our response is seen amply in 
our continued growth in membership and 
provision of professional leadership to all 
levels of education. "Through communica- 
tions, support of significant legislation, and 
several important professional projects, 
APGA has served its members as they in 
turn have strived to serve the youth and fu- 
ture of our nation. 

Dr. Dugald Arbuckle expressed concern 
about the adequacy of preparation of those 
who wear the mantle of counselors and per- 
sonnel workers. He spoke out strongly for 
the Association's attention to the need for 
bringing all personnel workers to minimum 
levels of competency and the need for con- 
tinued striving for improvement. 

Viewing the immediate future for APGA 
there are many great challenges on a broad, 
sweeping front that involve us centrally. 
The involvement is not alone in all of edu- 
cation and the future welfare of our youth, 
but in the future of the entire world—yes, 
perhaps of the entire universe. In this mes- 
sage I should like to cite some of these tre- 
mendous challenges in specific terms as they 
appear on the scene today. 

As the leading professional organization 
in guidance-personnel work, we shall have 
to take a stand on what constitutes adequate 
professional preparation for practitioners in 
various phases of our work. Numerous ef- 
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forts have been made to make such state- 
ments in terms of graduate level course 
work, semester or quarter hours of credit, 
and so forth. Standards of certification are 
being set by states, accrediting associations, 
and other properly interested groups. Such 
mechanical devices for insuring quality of 
performance are not enough. APGA must 
take leadership in developing functional 
means for insuring that professional work- 
ers have professional competencies. We 
must be willing, even aggressive, in the mat- 
ter of assuming responsibility for self-polic- 
ing of our profession in the interests of the 
public we serve. 

Through the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958, the Congress took cognizance 
of our national need for more and better 
qualified counselors, particularly in second- 
ary schools. Last year the Congress lis- 
tened to our membership in conyention at 
Cleveland and voted the financial support 
necessary to further the initial thrust of this 
Act. We have a continuing responsibility 
to keep alert to the developing needs in all 
levels of education in our nation. We must 
take action to make these needs known. We 
must develop meaningful programs 
whereby the needs may be served. We must 
take an active, well-considered position тер: 
resentative of our best professional thinking 
in the public interest. We must express 
such thinking in proper time and place 50 
that the educational future of our nation 
may be served. 

I do not presume to suggest what future 
stand АРСА should take with regard to na 
tional legislation. This must be develop 
through careful examination and by ех 
pression from the several facets of our As 
sociation's membership. If we are supp i 
to be the knowledgeable practitioners 0, 
counseling and guidance, then we must not 
abdicate the responsibility for leadership m 
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education to the raucous voices of special 
interests which may be more concerned with 
self-service than with the welfare of our so- 
ciety. 

The tremendous upsurge of students has 
found us short of teachers in the classroom. 
The concomitant shortage of counselors is 
further aggravated by the rapid changes in 
our field which have made the counseling 
process, properly done, more costly of time 
and effort. The present facilities for the 
production of more counselors are so totally 
inadequate as to create a vital challenge for 
APGA to recommend to the country ways 
of gearing up the process of preparing coun- 
selors to meet the ever-mounting needs. 

From many sources we hear continually 
of qualified counselors whose skills and com- 
petencies go to waste as they are required to 
perform clerical and other non-counseling 
duties in our schools. Equally disturbing 
are the reports of totally unqualified per- 
sons who are “assigned” to so-called coun- 
seling functions. The definition of appro- 
priate activities for counselors and the in- 
sistence upon adequately prepared persons 
to perform these functions is not a matter of 
professional self-interest. Rather, it is 
statesmanship and leadership in the proper 
service of public interest. APGA must de- 
fine this challenge and speak out forcefully 
to insure the best use of our available qual- 
ified persons in the educational process. 

If we bury our heads in the clinging sands 
of pervasive desk work and ignore the 
challenges of the world about us, we can 
hardly expect those we teach to do other- 
wise. The struggle for the minds and hearts 
of men has created the most virulent battle- 
field mankind has ever witnessed. As edu- 
cators with dedicated conviction of the 
worthwhileness of a way of life based on 
respect for individual integrity, we have a 
responsibility to speak up, to campaign for, 
and to seek to convince the world of the 
ultimate values of our dedication. And, 
most of all, we have a central responsibility 
to make this way a reality within our own 
borders and boundaries. t 

The American educational system 1s 
uniquely characterized by two major fac- 
tors: the universality of educational oppor- 
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tunity and the dedication to the concept 
that education must strive for the fullest 
possible development of each individual in 
terms of his potentials, This second charac- 
teristic represents АРСА” stake—its natural 
area of interest—in the educational process. 
To meet the challenges inherent in this 
area of interest and responsibility is the task 
and goal we have set for ourselves in the 
year ahead. With your help and support 
we shall move forward in this quest.— 
DaNiEL D. FEDER 


WHO'S WHO 


—and Where 


Rosert N. Huppert who has been As- 
sistant Director of Admissions at North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois, is 
currently Dean of Men and Director of In- 
dustrial Placement at Lawrence College, 
Appleton, Wisconsin. 


Roser R. Marvin has left his position 
as Guidance Counselor in the Delhaas Joint 
School District, Levittown, Pennsylvania, to 
accept a position as Director of Student Per- 
sonnel at Essex Community College, Essex, 


Maryland. 


Davin В. Соок, formerly with the Coun- 
seling Bureau at Indiana University, is now 
at Northeastern University in Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, where he is counseling and teach- 
ing graduate students. 


BENJAMIN SHIMBERG has been appointed 
Director of Educational Relations for the 
Cooperative Test Division of Educational 
Testing Service in Princeton, New Jersey. 
Dr. Shimberg has been a Staff Associate 1n 
the President's Office at ETS since 1953. 


Martin М. Scuonn, former Director of 
Rehabilitation Services at the American 
Medical Center at Denver, Colorado, is now 
Program Director for the Goodwill Evalu- 


ation Center in Denver. 
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A.P.G.A. Research Awards Committee 
Winning Studies for 1958-1959 Selected 


нЕ Research Awards Committee of 

APGA assumes the responsibility for 
appraising research literature and identify- 
ing research which is outstanding in quality 
and of special significance for the member- 
ship of APGA. 

The 1959-1960 Committee was appointed 
by President Dugald $. Arbuckle and con- 
sisted of the following individuals: Stanley 
E. Davis, W. J. Dipboye, Willis E. Dugan, 
Joseph L. French, Leo Goldman, Lee E. 
Isaacson, Abraham Jacobs, Ralph H. John- 
son, Bill Kell, Mrs. Barabara A. Kirk, Stan- 
ley 5. Marzolf, Sumner Morris, Cecil Н. Pat- 
terson, Philip W. Pendleton, Fred Proff, 
Robert H. Rossberg, Richard M. Rund- 
ve Mark W. Smith, Floyd Vallery, Henry 

'eitz, George Wooster, and Gordon Hen- 
ley, Chairman. Every division of APGA is 
intentionally represented among these indi- 
viduals, 

The Committee undertook to survey ap- 
proximately 55 journals in which research 
геи importance may be published 

also to appraise research literature ap- 
ба in book form. The period covered 
the current Committee was September, 
1958, through August, 1959, 
ee eee ere by the Commit- 
casentially ollowed by the 
1958-1959 Committee. The Comins at- 
tempts to recognize research contributions 


studies, institutional ccc 


nity survey, and theoretical studies. In 
sumit ting a study for consideration for an 
award in first four of the above groups, 
the following criteria needed to be met: 
The problem is significant for АРСА members. 
Hypotheses are clearly defined. 

Conclusions are appropriately related to hypoth- 
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Sampling is adequate and sampling п 
appropriate. ү 

Control of variables has been adequately af 
tempted, 

Results are clearly stated. 

Interpretations offered are proper, 

Procedures and/or instruments used are appro 
ate, 

Relevant research is meaningfully cited. 

The study is designed to permit replication, 

Limitations of the study are stated and allowe 
for in the conclusion. 


In the case of the theoretical study [ 
tion, the articles needed to meet the (Ооз 
ing criteria: 
Previous research data are integrated. 
Originial testable hypotheses are formulated, | 
Should result in significant research. 1 
Offers new insights into problems approp 
APGA members. 


Represents a creative analysis of significant 
lems. 


Each member of the Committee assumed f 
sponsibility for surveying certain specii 
journals and nominating articles accordi 
to the above criteria. The number of co 
mittee members who surveyed par! 
journals was greater in the case of tho 
journals which were judged by the Comm 
tee to be likely to have more relevant} 
search. 
Fifty-one nominations were obtained 
this process. Each of these nominations Wi 
then rated by five members of the Commi 
tee according to the following rather 
but useful, scale: 
Definitely deserves no award. 
Probably deserves no award. 
Possibly deserves an award. 
Probably deserves an award. 
Definitely deserves an award. 
As the result of this process, the follo 
research and theoretical studies were Г 
nized as being the outstanding studie 
ing the period surveyed, and the individu 
P 
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who authored these studies received cita- 
tions for them at the APGA annual conven- 
tion in Philadelphia. 

Research awards were given to: 


Program Evaluation Study: 

Huwr, J. Мсу., Емтмо, Tuomas N., La 
Force, Косек, and Grunert, Wittram M. 
An Integrated Approach to Research on 
Therapeutic Counseling with Samples of 
Results, J. counsel, Psychol, 1959, vol. 6, 
16-54, 


Instrument Evaluation Study: 

'Тнокхшкк, Ronert L., and Hacen, Euz- 
Aaner, Ten Thousand Careers, New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1959. 


Theoretical Study: 

Hearn, 8. Roy. The Reasonable Adven- 
turer and Others: A Two Factor Model of 
Ego Functioning. J. counsel. Psychol, 
1959, vol, 6, 8-12. 


Honorable mention awards were given 


to: 
Experimental Studies: 

Ёк, Faro E, Hurcums, EpwiN B. 
and Dopor, Joan S. Quasi-therapeutic Re- 


lations in Small College and Military 
Groups. Psychol. Monogr., 1959, vol. 73, 
474. 


Brorny, ALrReD L. Self, Role, and Sat- 
isfaction. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1959, 
vol. 59, 59, 263-808, 


Instrument Evaluation Study: 

Pace, Ronert C., and Srrx, Groror G. 
An Approach to the Measurement of Psy- 
chological Characteristics of College En- 
vironments. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, vol. 49, 
269-277. 

Theoretical Study: 

Horrawp, Jonn L. A Theory of Voca- 
tional Choice. J. counsel. Psychol., 1959, 
vol. 6, 85-44. 

The Chairman of this Committee would 
like to express his appreciation for having 
been privileged to carry out this function 
during this year. It should be emphasized, 
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howcver, that each member of this Commit- 
tee devoted a considerable amount of time 
and skilled effort to carrying out the funo 
tions of this Committee. Consequently, it 
is the Chairman's wish that the above- 
named members of the Committee receive 
from each and every АРСА member а гес. 
ognition that he or she has contributed sig. 
nificantly to the objectives which APGA is 
striving to reach.—Gorpon Hentry, Chair. 
man. 


notes from 
OUR BRANCHES 


Саклтка Boston PrssosNEL AND. Guim 
ANCE AMOCIATION met in January to hear а 
discussion on Mese den Counseling 
Are They Related?” speakers were 
Dr. Harry Mushlin and Rev, Edmund 
Walsh, S.J. The meeting took place at the 
American Liability Insurance Company, 
Wakefield, Massachusetts, 


Association met in March at Portland State 
College for their annual Spring meeting. 
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THE NORTHERN INDIANA PERSONNEL AND 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION is co-sponsoring with 
Indiana University a College Attendance 
Forum for high school seniors and their 
parents. "There will be a series of four 
meetings, each focusing on a different phase 
of the life of a college freshman. Resource 
people from mid-western colleges and uni- 
versities will lead the discussions. Dr. Mar- 
tin Stamm, Past President of the Branch, is 
Co-ordinator of the Forum. 


West SHORE PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION (Micwican) has had an active 


Get a head start... 


year with growth in membership to 60 mem- 
bers. Some of the program topics have been 
“Study of Dropouts,” “Personnel Work in 
Colleges,” “Working with the Pre-Delin- 
quent,” and “Special Educational and Diag- 
nostic Facilities.” 


SUNCOAST PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE Ås- 
SOCIATION (FLORIDA), a new Branch, held its 
February dinner meeting at St. Petersburg 
Junior College. The guest speaker was Dr. 
C. C. Dunsmoor, Director of the Board of 
Cooperative Control and Educational Serv- 
ices, Westchester County, New York. 


Start planning now to attend the 


1961 CONVENTION 


DENVER, COLORADO 
MARCH 27-30 


Convention Headquarters: The Denver Hilton 


@ Placement Service 


9 Special Student Registration Rates 
@ Family Activities 


€ Professional Program 


€ Outstanding Exhibits 
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The GAP Gage: And They Knew the Reason Why 


DINNY DUNSMOOR, DIRECTOR 


APGA PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ADVANCEMENT PROGRAM 


O= RECENT SATURDAY EVENING as I sat 
watching one of the nation’s most 
popular TV musical shows, I got an idea 
which seems to me thematically depicts 
something of a summary of our GAP Gage 
emphases and might be very appropriate to 
stress in this, the final issue of the year. 

A new potential star of the show was hav- 
ing her “baptism of fire” by appearing for 
the first time on nationwide TV—an experi- 
ence that is apparently fraught with pres- 
sure situations for even the “old pros” of 
TV at times. Here was obviously a young 
person with superior potential, excellent 
professional training, and technical com- 
petence, who needed but to have profes- 
sional “seasoning” and encouragement to 
become one of the “old pros” of the future 
in her profession. 

I cannot help but draw an analogy here 
with what is going on in our profession and 
in APGA these days. Both are dynamic and 
growing rapidly, which means that new per- 
sonnel and new APGA members are appear- 
ing on the scene daily. In addition, we 
must remember that those of us who've 
been in the profession and Association for 
some time have a definite responsibility to 
assist and to show the way—to provide the 
professional leadership and stimulation and 
to set the stage for helping these newer mem- 
bers on their way to success; also, to pre- 
pare them to take over our responsibilities 
as we “older pros" pass on. 

GAP was an outgrowth of this expand- 
ing demand for increased service to our 
membership—we had to have new and ade- 
quate quarters and additional staff mem- 
bers if APGA was to keep pace with our 
profession. The progress of GAP has been 
outlined for you from time to time through 
this column and other pages of The Jour- 
nal, as well as through The Guidepost, 
APGA's newsletter. We have come a long 
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way—and we have a long way still to go—but 
we are on the move. 

Much credit is due to a great many indi- 
viduals and to a great many branches, associ- 
ations, and other groups for this progress to 
date, but a very special recognition should 
be made of the key part played by the 
"APGA Six Hundred" Life Subscribers, who 
have been the backbone of our GAP drive. 

Not "Into the Valley of Death, rode the 
Six Hundred," as was so dramatically and 
colorfully depicted by Tennyson in his “The 
Charge of the Light Brigade” more than a 
hundred years ago, but rather, “Into the 
Valley of Professional Service and Oppor- 
tunity strode the “APGA Six Hundred” Life 
Subscribers—the modern “Light Brigade” of 
our profession and association. 

But there is another major difference be- 
tween these two “brigades”: In the Light 
Brigade of Tennyson, it was a case of 
“Theirs not to make reply. . . . Theirs not 
to reason why. . . . Theirs but to do or 
die. . . .” However, in the case of the 
“APGA Six Hundred” it was a case of each 
having made reply—reply to the call for as- 
sistance in the securing of our new home. 
And, they did know the reason why: That 
АРСА badly needed this new home and that... 
it would be largely up to loyal, /clear- 
visioned, and altruistic leaders of our asso- 
ciation to share in making it a reality. 

Ina few short years, we'll have our APGA 
home paid for in full and will be well on the 
way toward bringing other major projects 
of our greatly enlarged APGA to fruition. 
But we shall always appreciatively remem- 
ber the vital part which the "APGA Six 
Hundred" Life Subscribers played at a 
critical period in APGA's history. To bor- 
row again from Tennyson, “When can their 
glory fade?. . . Honor the charge they 
made... Noble Six Hundred.” This like- 
wise applies to the “APGA Six Hundred.” 
And, too, they knew the reason why. 
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From the Executive Director . . . 


S THIS COLUMN is written, the White 
House Conference is in its final day; 

the Guidance and Counseling Training In- 
stitute directors are due to arrive within 
three days; five days after that we open the 
APGA Convention in Philadelphia. The 
confluence of these several events dictates 
the content of this column in the last 
Journal issue of the year. The rapid meld- 
ing of one significant event into another at 
this time is suggestive of the major occur- 
rences in APGA during the past year. Let 
me relate a few of these events to you. 

Number one on the list is the $50,000 
grant from the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education to carry out a study of Guid- 
ance in American Schools. This is the study 
that will look to the future to try to see how 
guidance will fulfill its mission in our 
schools during the next several decades. 
This project, however, despite its eloquent 
and substantial aims, is only as great as the 
persons who direct it. We are speaking here 
of Dr. C. Gilbert Wrenn, Project Director, 
and Dr. Dael Wolfle, Chairman of the Com- 
mission. Since this column aims to reach 
APGA members, I know you will under- 
stand the omission of further references to 
Dr. Wolfle's great and gracious leadership. 

I would like to say to all of our members 
that Gil Wrenn is not only the Director of 
the project on which he is working so splen- 
didly and from which we will derive direc- 
tions for guidance for several decades, but 
also he has made himself a strong part of 
the on-going life of АРСА. He has more 
than taken his part in representing APGA 
in meetings around Washington. He has 
made many new friends for the Association. 
He has worked willingly in the White 
House Conference. On many occasions he 
has provided me with the professional ear, 
mind, and tongue that within a feeling per- 
son can make such remarkable contribu- 
tions. I wanted to express to all of our 
members my personal appreciation to Gil 
for his great help quite outside of his pro- 
fessional leadership of the Project. 
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A second development of the past year | 
that is worthy of a place in our history is the % 
stand that was taken by the Association in 
the Iverson case. This will be written up in 
detail in a future issue of the Journal, and, | 
therefore, let me fill in the details only 
sketchily. Dr. Iverson, Dean of Students at - 
Stout State College, Menomonie, Wisconsin, 
was charged with malfeasance (later 
changed to non-feasance) in failing to refer 
a student to a psychiatrist, or in failing to. 
notify the student’s parents of her presumed 
disturbed condition, or failing to perform 
the duties normally expected of a “guid- 
ance officer.” $ 

The Circuit Court of Wisconsin threw 
the case out of court but the plaintiff ар 
pealed it to the Supreme Court. At the 
time of this writing the outcome is not. 
known. We do know the one great thing 
that the Association has done in this case, 
Realizing that the integrity of counseling 


to file a legal brief, called an amicus curiae. 
brief, in the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, 
For the first time in its history, APGA stood 
up in a court of this country and made іб 
self felt. You will be glad that the brief 
prepared by the АРСА legal counsel was, 
indeed, a masterpiece. It is particularly: 
satisfying that this should be a superior doc: 
ument. | 
The third event of the year to which I 
think we should look back is more mechani- ¥ 
cal in nature but nevertheless deeply sym 
bolic. By November 1 of this current fiscal 
year we had completed the conversion of our 
membership and subscription activities 
IBM equipment. This was a significant 
event not for the sheer mechanics which aid 


ation of those things that make it possible 
to carry out our activities most readily; anc 
it means, also, that the Association contin- 
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ually is preparing itself for larger roles in 
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the future. In this instance, the advent of 
machinery opens up larger possibilities for 
our developments on into the future. 

The fourth and concluding item is 
growth. Many of you will recall that I have 
mentioned on numerous occasions that pro- 
fessional guidance personnel are different in 
background and attitudes from others on 
the educational scene. 'This may account 
for the fact that on the two occasions in re- 
cent years when dues have been increased, 
the reaction of our members has been ex- 
actly opposite from those of other profes- 
sional groups. When the dues were in- 
creased in 1957, we ended the year with 12 
more members than the previous year. At 
the same time a sister organization that had 
raised its dues suffered a decrease in mem- 
bership of about 17 per cent. When the 
dues were raised this past year by 50 per 
cent, the APGA membership continued to 


. increase and we will have ended the year on 


April 30, 1960, with at least 1,000 more 
members than a year ago. This is a remark- 
able tribute to the professionally devoted 
guidance people. 

This continued growth in membership 


parallels other increases. For example, the 
November, 1959, issue of the APGA Place- 
ment Bulletin consisted of eight pages; the 
April, 1960, issue ran to 40 pages. For the 
Cleveland Convention in 1959 there were 
50 job openings on hand before the conven- 
tion started. For the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion in 1960 there were more than 500 open- 
ings listed. The receipt of orders for sub- 
scriptions and miscellaneous publications 
was 149.9 per cent higher in November, 
1959, than for the same month in 1958. 
There are many other signs that could be 
cited but these point clearly to the fact that 
this Association is growing very rapidly and 
gives evidence of taking its place as it prop- 
erly should in our society. 

I would like to use this means to thank 
the officers for the opportunity of serving 
under them during this past year. I want 
to say thank you, also, to the members of 
this staff for their great and devoted service 
to the Association and to you, the members, 
for the privilege of working for you. And, 
all of us in the Headquarters Office wish 
you a very good and pleasant summer. If 
you are in Washington, we hope that you 
will come by.—ARTHUR A. HITCHCOCK 


HERMAN J. PETERS AWARDED N.D.E.A. GRANT 


Professor Herman J. Peters of the Department of Education, The Ohio 
State University, has been awarded a $32,000 research grant under the 
provisions of Title 5-A of the National Defense Education Act for a 15- 
months study of Guidance in Ohio Secondary Schools. Professor Marie 
Flesher of the Bureau of Educational Research and Service is Associate 
Director and Mr. Raymond Bugno of the University Research Center is 
Administrator of the project. The grant was given by the State Depart- 
ment of Education of Ohio, Division of Guidance and Testing, through 
the Ohio State University Research Foundation. 
The research project is divided into three phases: (1) а comprehen- 
sive analysis of existing practices in guidance programs; (2) several inten- 
M sive analytical and statistical studies of key sections of guidance pro- 
grams to study the impact of guidance on youth; and (3) needed im- 
provements in university counselor education programs. The study will 
be made in co-operation with the Staff of the State of Ohio Division of 

Guidance and Testing of which John Odgers is Director. 
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The American Personnel and Guidance Association 
announces the 1961 


NANCY C. WIMMER PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE AWARD 


for outstanding initiative, creativeness, 
or leadership in establishing, developing 
or improving guidance and counseling practices 
in schools and industry in America 


This award of $1,000 is made annually by APGA to someone carrying 
into practice the ideals for which Nancy C. Wimmer, Former Director of 
Guidance Services for Science Research Associates, stood. The person 
designated by the Award Committee as winner of the $1,000, as well as 
the person or persons selected for Honorable Mention, will be announced 
at the next APGA Convention in Denver, Colorado. Watch for further 
announcements in the Journal and the Guidepost. 


Procedures: 


e Obtain nominations forms from the АРСА Headquarters office or 
from the President of your Branch. 


e Fill in the form and attach supporting data for the person and prac- 
tice you are nominating. 


e Send this material to the APGA Headquarters office by December 
15, 1960; nominations postmarked on or before December 15 will be ac- 
cepted for evaluation. Address to: 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. Washington 9, D.C. 
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